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EO HARLES the Second, by the Grace of God King 
NSN) /\ of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, De- 
MCI, fender of the Faith, (xc. To all the Nobility and 
rae Se Our Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
Biieriy ad Ireland, and to all other Our Loving Subjetts of 
| what Degree and Quality foever, Greeting : Whereas 
Richard Blome of London, Gentleman, hath In- 
formed Us, That he hath employed his Time, and 
been at great Expences in preparing for the Prefs a-Volume to be Ene 
tituled, The Gentleman's Recreation, Treating of Hawking, Hunt- 
ing, &e. as by his Propofals it doth further appear. And being given to 
underftand by the Certificate o Jeveral Perfons of Honouw , That the 
oak will be of great ufe, and acceptable to all Our good Subjetts, and 
efpectally to the Nobility and Gentry,We have thought fit, at the humble 
Requeft of the faid Richard Blome, to declare Our Royal Approbation 
to the fad Undertaking : And out of Our Princely defire to promote all 
fuch commendable and ufeful Works ; and the better to embolden him to 
finifh this Volume now in hand with, We do hereby recommend his faid 
Endeavours unto you, to the end that by your Subfcriptions you may 
encourage him to perfeét and finifh the faid Book, And, Whereas we are 
Informed, That the [aid Richard Blome will be at great Charges to 
perfect the fame, by reafon of its being Illuftrated with divers Sculptures, 
as Engines, Nets, and the like, relating to the faid Sports of Hunting, 
Fowling, &c. We do by thefé Prefents firiétly charge and probibit all 
Our Subjetts, within Our Kingdoms of England and Ireland, to Reprint 
the me Book, in whole, or in part, within the term of Fourteen Years, 
without the Confent and Aprobisien of the faid Richard Blome, his 
Executors or Adminiftrators,as they will anfwer the contrary at their Perils, 
pine: the Mafter and Wardens of the Company of Stationers are to 
take Notice, that the veh may be entred into their Regifter, and due 
Obedience to be yielded thereunto. Given at Our Court of White-Hall 
the 14th Dayoof February 168%, in the 35th Year of Our Reign. 
By His Majefties Command. 
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THE 
Gentlemans Recreation. 


Su Two Parts, 


The Firft being an 


ENCYCLOPEDY 


OvF --F Hee 


ARTS ad SCIENEES, 


TOs Wallan; 


An Abridgment thereof, which (in a clear Method) Treats of 
the DOCTRINE, and GENERAL PARTS of each A RT, with 
ELIPTICAL TABLES, comprehending a Summary ‘and General 
Divifion thereof ; being a TRANSLATION from the moft Au- 
thenuck AUT HORS, by Perfons well Experienced therein. 

i OA Warol, Gr 
Divers SCULPTURES, and SCHE MES, are added 


for the better Illuftration, and Demonftration thereof. 


THE SECON D- PART, 


Treats of 
HORSMANSHIP) (F OW LING 
HAWKING FISHING, and 
HUNTING) (AGRICULTURE 


. WITH 
A Short Treatife of COCK-FIGHTING; for the 
BREEDING, DYETIING, ORDERING, MATCHING, and FIGHTING them. 
ALL WHICH 


Are Colleéted from the moft Authentick AU THO RS, and the many Grofs 
ERRORS therein Correéted, with great ENLARGEMENTS, made by thofe well 
Experienced in the faid RECREATION S. 

AND 

For the better Explanation thereof, great varicty of ufeful SCULPTURES, 
asNETS, TRAPS, ENGINES, &c. are added ‘for the Taking of BEASTS, FOWL, 
and FISH; not hitherto Publifhed by any. 


The whole Illuftrated with about an Hundred Ornamental and Oeful SCULPTURES, 
Engraven in COPPER, relating to the feveral SUBJECTS. 


LONDON, . oe 


Printed by S. ROTC ROFT, for RIC HARD BLOM E, Dwelling at the Upper End 
of Dutchy-Lane, near Somerfet-Floufe in the Strand, M DC LXXXVI. 
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The moft Augutlt 


JAMES 


1 DAS IBy: the. (Grace of. GO D 


KING of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender‘of the Faith, &c. 


May it pleafe your Sacred May-{ty, 


=] AVING bythe Encouragement of His late 
48) MAFESTY, and fome Hundreds 
of the NOBILITY andGE N- 
TRY, Compleated a Work, which 
EZ | for divers Years paft hath been my 
oa = utmoft Care and Endeavour, (with no 
fmall Expence unto me) to render it Acceptable to the mojt 
Ingenious; as only defigned for the Nobility and Gentry. 
A And 


s 


And well knowing how much Tou MAFESTY 
is affected to great Undertakings , conducing to the Publick. 
Good, and Honour of Your Nation, And this (which with- 
out Arrogance) being Inferior to none, I bave therefore (with 
the more Confidence ) me upon me the Boldne[s to make this 
my Humble Addre[s to Tour moft Gracious MAF ES TT, 
and to Implore Tour favourable Acceptance of thefe my 
Endeavours; which thus Illuftrated by Your Name, will 
give fo much the greater Luftre to the Work, it felf , and 
Honour to the Publifher thereof, who is, 


Dread Sovereign, 
YOUR MAJESTIES 
Moft Obedient and Loyal 


Subje& and Servant, 


Ricuarp Biome. 


Be ANT Ages fince, and even-from all Antiquity, the Liberal Arts 
have by Fuft Right been eflgemed moft Laudable and Profitable, 
efpecially tothe Nobility and Gentry, in all things that concern 
Human Lite; there being nothing miore Noble and Excellent 
than Inttruction, the true Imbelifbment of the Mind, ‘and Proof 
of a truly Accomplifb'd Spiric. And this is ‘no other than what 
a great Piilofopher prudently alledged , viz. That Human 

RR Lite without Learning,was ‘but the Image of Death; Zo whith 
purpofe the Poet, Ovid, ix his firft Book of his Pontus, fpeaks as followeth, 


Adde, quod ingenuas didiciffe fidelites Arces, 
Emollic mores, nec finit effe feros. 


By Knowledge Men afpiré to the height of Vertue and Wifdom, and which zs more, 
to the underflanding of Divine things. By Learningywe are made worthy the Favour of 
Kings, and Princes; and Literature not only celebrates and renders. us Praife-worthy in 
our Life, but makes ovr Renown furvive to alh Pofterity. The Study of the A RTS 
and SCLENCBES entertains Youth, rejoyceth Old Age; adorns Profperity, and gives 
Refuge and Confolation to Adverfity.,.. “Tis a, Plealure in the Glofet, a Companion in the 

y Field, aud ¢ Fellow-Traveller iz a Journey... |... elt et eee 

Since thereforefo great Advantages and Emoluments. are propaled. to Perfons udious 
in Learning 5 how laudable would it be for the Nobility, and.Gentry to explo, their 
chief Study therein. f a eae 
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Are we covetous of Riches? Learning brought vaft Riches to Ariftotle, Cicero ; 
Virgil, Horace, Seneca , and divers others. Hunt we after Honour? Learning 
hath promoted innumerable many Perfons to high Dignities. Defire we Recrea- 
tion? How many Pleafures doth Learning afford. Seek we Glory and Renown? 
Learning fooner purchafes Immortal Praife , than the defperate Atchieyments of 
War. Are we for Health, Activity, and Strength of Body? “Tis Learning that Jhews 
us how togain and preferve them. 

Now feeing it is fo manifef, that Nature hath nothing more advantagious, more de- 
lightful and excellent than the Arcs and Sciences, which are by the Induflrious fo eafily 
attained unto, I have attempted ( for the Publick Good) the Printing an EN CY- 
CLOPEDY of the Arts and Sciences in our Native Tongue , to wit, an Abridgment 
thereof. 

Te fia Divifion of the Arts by the Ancients, were into Seven Liberal , and as many 
Servile. 

The Liberal were Grammar, Logick, Rhetorick, Mufick, Arithmetick, Geometry, 
and Aftronomy ; all which are briefly comprehended, together with their feveral Subjeéts 
contained in this Dittick. ‘ 


Gram. loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rhet. verba colorat, 
Muf. canit, Ar. numerat, Geo. ponderar, Aft. colit Aftra. 


The Seven Servile Arts were known by their feveral Profefors, viz. the Agriculture, the 
Hundfifian, the Military Perfon, the Navigator, the Chirurgeon, the Weaver, and 
that fort of “Artificer which the Latins called Faber, who according to the Material he 
Workedswwas denominated ; as Faber Lignarius, the Carpenter ; Faber Ferrarius, the 
Smithyand the like. And both the Liberal and Servile are all enumerated together in 
another, yet more compendious and comprehenfive Dittick. 


Lingua Tropus Ratio, Numerus, Tonus Angulus Aftram, 
Rus, Nemus, Arma, Ratis vulncra, Jana Feber, 


But in regard this Divifion is not Large enough to comprehend all the Parts of Knowledge 
reduceable to a Sy{tematical Method, ‘tis thought neceffary to widen the faid Divifion 
into a more Ample Sphere, which might be divided into Moral, Prudential, Mathe- 
matical, Liberal and Mechanical Arts. But left by this Diflinflion many of them {hould in- 
terfere one upon the other,it is judged moft proper and fufficiently Methodical to treat of them 
apart, and that according to the Method as they are encircled about the fir and general 
Table of the Work. 

Nor will it be deemed unneceffary if I here give you a Summary of the (aid Work. 

PHILOSOPHY, according to the general Acceptation, is the Study of Wifdom, 
comprehending the Knowledge of all Things both Human and Divine, as well as of the 
Caufes whence they are derived, efpecially as it is now found Methodized in the feveral 
Syftems of the Arts and Sciences. 

Now Science is nothing but a comprehenfion of Definitions, Divifions, and Examples 
futable to the Natural oe by which the faid Scicnce, and all its Paves and Parcels, are 
Uluflrated,and Explained. 

Some of the {aid Liberal Arts are General, and fome Special. 

Thofe are called Gencral,and Common,which have reference to all things in General,’ 
and are aptly extended through all the Parts of Knowledge,or Wifdom; for Men may either 
fpeak, Purely and Simply, or Ornate and Elegant, and Difpute of all things. Thus they 
are the Inftruments of Philofophy, and are thence properly called Organical , for that 
they appertain totgh ly to Speech and Reafon; and therefore they ave likewife called by 
many Logical. « 

Some of the General Arts are concerned in Speech, and others in Reafon. 


Of 
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Of the Fuft, fome in pure and congruous Speech, as Grammar; or others in Or- 
nate and Eloguent Difcourfe , and either Free and in Profe, as R HETORICK and 
ORATORY; or tyed and reduced to certain Meafures; as POETRY. That 
which hath regard to Reafon, is LO GICK. 

The Special, or Particular Arts ( which are alfo part of Philofophy ) are diftinguifhed 
and differenced by their Subjetts , that is to fay, thofe relating to the Nature of Things , 
orto Life and good Manners. 

Nature is Corporeal, or Incorporeal. Now the Mathematicks, and Natural Phi- 
lofophy, Treats of the Corporeal Nature of all Things ; forthe Mathematicks Con- 
template and confider the Quantities of things, and Philofophy the Quali- 
ties. 

Quanuty is either of Number, about which AR ITHMETICK és in- 
ployed: Or Magnitude and Meafure, whereof GEO MET R Y Treats, on which 
depend feveral Parts or Branches of the Mathematicks ; among /t which are SUR V EY- 
ING, andGAUGING. 

The Senfe of Seeing Creates OP TICKS, DIOPTRICKS, CA TOP- 
TRICKS, PERSPECTIVE, andPOURTRAITURE, phich compre- 
hends DRAWING, PAINTING, GRAVING, and ETCHING. And 
the Senfe of Hearing is bufied about MUSICK. 

The Natural Body of Philofophy is either Simple, or Compounds’ Simple, whereof 
the Natural Hiftory of the World Treats, which is either Univerfal, and is Termed 
COSMOGRAPHY , being the Defcription of the World; or Special, and that 
again either Celeftial, Treating about the Heavens, Sun, Moon, and Stars, which is 
Appropriateto ASTRONOMY , on which depends DY ALLING, with its In- 

fluences , towit, ASTROLOGY; orElementary , concerning the Elements in 

‘General , which is calledS T ECHIOLOGICKS; or in Particular, as of Fire 
called PIROGRAPHY, andof Water called HY DOGRAP HY, ‘xpon which 
depends N AVIGATION. Of all the Earth; 2s GEOGRAPHY ; or of fe- 
veral Countries and Regions, a7 CHOROGRAPH YS or of particular places,as 
Mountains, Valleys , Towns, and thélike, which is called T OPOGRAPHY. 

Natural Bodies compounded are partly Inaniniate, and Brute ; and partly Inanimate 
and endued with Life. Again Inanimate Natutes are either engendred , and bred in the 
Air , about which the Art therein concerned, is called Meteorologick ; or in the Earth , 
as Minerals, whence the Art that Treats thereof ts called Metallick. 

The Knowledge of Animate, or Rational diving Things comprehends the Hiftory of 
Plants, and Animals, whence followeth the Art of MEDICINE. 

There are two principal kind of Plants, viz. Herbs and Trees; the Cultivation where- 
of belougs to AGRICULTURE, phich doth Expatiate it felf into divers Par- 
ticulars, chiefly tending to Food and Rayment, as by Cultivating the Earth, Breed- 
ing Cattle, &c. 

Animals are either rational, as Mans or Ivrational, as Beatts. The Defcription of 
Beafts belongs Generally t1 LOO GRAPHY, ander which are Comprehended 
ICHT HY OGRAP HY, or the Defeription of Fihh; OR NITHOGRAPHY, 
or the way of Keeping Fowl; and CTENOTROPHY, or Paftoral. And under 
this Head of ZOOGRAPHY, may be comprehended the Arts of HAW KING, 
HUNTING, FISHING, and FOWLING. 

~ ANTHROPOLOGY, teacheth the propriety of Man, and confequently 

ANATOMY and MEDICINE follows: after, as to the Dicafes and their 
Cures. 

Moreover, METAPHISICKS Treat of the Simple , and Incorporeal 

Natures and Things which are Intelligent,as Angels, Spirits, ard Human Souls. 

As to the Manners and Life of Men, one is Human and Tergporal ; the other 

Spriritual and Divine. + 

Ne 
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The Doétvin that Teacheth) the Morale Vertues of Human Life, path been by the 
Antient Greeks called ET HIGA, and by the Latins MORAL PHIL OSPHY; 
(the fame Cicerprexpreffeth better.by the Name,of .Qffices) of which there are two kinds, 
one in Adminiftration of Houthold Affairs, called OECONOMICKS ; the 
other\in, that part ‘of ‘the Gommon-Wealth, called POLITICK S; 10+ which issto 
be, sreferved: JOUR SRRUDENCE, or CIV 1.L LAW, and likewife 
HISTORY, both Prophane and Ecclefiaftical, whence proceed’s CHRONOLOGY. 

E'TiHI.GK S. contain General Theorems and, Propofitions; ,Jurifprudence, 
more. fpecial., <<: Oe § Yo Sy1J2i g ay 

Tonthis part of Life and Manners belongs ARCHITEC TURE, both Civil, 
as the Building of Houtes, &c. and Military, as FORTIFICATIONS affo 
TACTICKS or WAR; iwith-the Diftinctions, as.Rewards of Honour, which is 
HERALDRY. misski we sh ght * 

Avid wphereid? this’ Work is defigned for the Accomodation of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, ‘uts thought convenient to make an enlargment of thofe Arts, Peculiarly Appro- 
priate to\their Diverfion, 10 wit; Field-Sports, ‘gs Horfmanthip, Hawking, Hunung, 
Fifhing, ard Fowling, with fo much of Agriculture as befits the Qualification of a Gen- 
claman. ‘to laralerfland In which aid Arts;) great care has been taken to make them more 
correct and perfect, (according to the PrattichPart/nom, ufed im this,.our refined Age,), as 
doth appear by the’ Work it felf, shich.is Iuftrated with great Variety, of ufeful Cop- 
pér Plates ;\ds.a/fo Traps, Engines, Nets,\ &c.. for the better Explanation thereof, and. 
the taking Beats; Fow), Fith, 8c. the like.never, performed by any. : 

But for the Satisfying the Curious, tis thought Convenient..to give fome. Account of the 
Building up of this elaborate. Work, which hath taken up my whole time for thefe Seven 
Years paft, and rot without great Expences;'as well to Defigners and Engravers, for 
the Sculptures,\ as to, Authors, Printers, Sc. 

When firft myThoughts were for the undertaking thisDefign,I confulted divers Eminent and 
knowing Perfons, not only as to the firft parts of the Arts and Sciences; but chiefly to the Se- 
cond,whith relates to Field-Spotts,Scc.to which,gurNobility and Gentry are moft addiéled, 
Add all appicded thereof fowell, that they gave me grear Encouragement, to prolecute my In- 
rentions; freely Contributing their feveral. Affiftances, giving direflions what Meafures 
to take, whatAuthors to make ufe.of, and what Perfons to addvefs , that were efteem- 
ed Proficients:in fuch and fuch things. 

As to the ff part, Relating tothe Arts and Sciences, fome French Authors mere by 
their Advice Tranflated by Approved Scholars, and in particular a Sy{tem, or Compen- 
dium thereof ; which in a Brief and clear Method, Treats of the Doctrin and General 
Parts ofieach Art, with ELIPTICAL TABLES, Comprehending ¢ Summary, 
and General. Divifion thereof , Wrote by the Famous and Learned Le Sicur de Savigne , 
and Publifhed by Monficur Bergeron, Advocate of Parliament ,. for the Accommedati- 
on of the FrenchGentry. But by reafon the faid Book comprehended not all the Arts 
here Treated of , and that fome were toofhort, Their Advice was to Infert thofe that were 
omitted ,\ and t0 Enlargethofe that were toofhort, and that by thofe that mere well Experi- 
enced ‘therein ; whofe Advice I have in all refpetts follomed. 

GRAMMAR, RHETORICK and LOGICK, were Zranflated from the 
faid Author; “with Enlargements by Mrz Edward Philips; who followed their Diresti- 
ons; THEOLOGY, MET APHISICKS, and PHILOSOPHY, both Mo- 
rdband Natural, were done by Dr. Thomas Sault; ARITHMETICK, and GEOME- 
TRY were Tranflated from the faid Author, with fome Additions from Galtrichiy, by 
the Advice and Direélions of the Right Honourable Roger Earl of Caftlemain; to which 
the Pradtick parts of SURVEYING andGAUGING were added by an Expe- 
rienced Mathematician. C OS MOGRAPH Y,and ASTRONOMY were 7 ranfla- 
réd'from the faid Ag thor, and Galerichiy , by the Direétions of the Earl of Calllemain; 
GEOGRAPHY alo Tranflated from the faid Author, and Galrichy, ; with Enlarg- 


ments 
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ments from Varenius his Cofmography , end Sanfons Geography ; NAVIG A: 
TION was taken from the faid Varenius, and fome Modern Authors of Eficem ; and 
Digefted into a Body by an expert Navigator, whofe Name Iam obliged to Conceal; 
HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY were Tranflated from the faid French Author ; 
with Enlargments taken from Eminent Authors , by a Student at Oxford; DY A L- 
LING was 2 Tranflation from Galtrichij, by the faid Mr. Phillips; AR CHTI- 
TECTUR Ewas Compofed by Sir Henry Hobert of Blickling ix Norfolk; WAR 
and FORTIFICATION were Writ by Mr. George Leflie, and approved by Jeve- 
ral Knowing and Experienced perfons, both here and beyond Seas 3 Mufick was Tran/la- 
ted from the faid Author , with Enlargements made by a Perfon of Honour, OP TICKS 
and PERSPECTIVE were Franflated from the faid Author , and Galtrichij ; 
POURTRAITURE, and PAINTING were taken from a Manuleript , re- 
commended to me by Sir Peter Lely ; And HERALDRY I Compofed , being an A- 
bridgment of the Body thereof. 

Thus in brief, I have given a Candid Account of the Building of the firft Part. The 
Second Part was gained with far more Difficulty, by reafon of the many grofs Errors commrit- 
ted in all Books ; who for the Generality, follow the Footfteps of one another , without en- 
deavouring the Corrections in any particular. 

My firjt Foundation of this Second Part , was a T) vanflation froma French Author , 
Entituled Le Ruifes Innocent , being recommended as the beft of that Subjef, extant 
in any Language ; This Book being Tranflated, my next Bufinefs was to Collet all 
our Englith Authors of the {aid Subjects, worth the Supervizing , as Turbervile, Mark- 
ham, and others , ( although fluft up with more Errors than Ti ruths, ) and Methodically 
Digefted the whole into one entire Body ; Next followed my Laborious Task, to get them 
Supervifed , and Rectified by fuch Sports-Men as were approved Excellent ; which tookme 
up above four Years , as being Conftrained to Con{ult fo many ; for fome I found Expert in 

“fome parrof HAWKING; -andDeficient in the ref? that their Genius-was-not 
Addicted unto ; as fome for Short-wingedHawks, as the Gothawk, &c. not regarding 
Long-winged ones; as the Gerfalcon, Falcon , &c. which to others were in the bigheft 
Efleem ; others were good HUN TS MEN ‘for the Chale of the Fox , as being their 
chief delight , but indifferent for the Hare; whilft others delighted therein more, than in 
that of theFox ; and others were principally for the Stag and Buck; others were good in 
fome particulars in each Axt,as fome for the Setting-Dog and Partridge; others for Train- 
ing up, and making Dogs forthe Gun, and Setting ; others for Shooting Flying , 
others for knowing the Haunts of Bealts of Chafe, and Fowl; and how to take them 
by Traps; Snares, Engines, Baits, &c. fome again Boafted themfelves great Sport 
men in the whole , having fome Notions and Smatches in common things, talking a great 
deal to no purpofe ; And for FISHIN Gand AGRICULCTURE,I met with the 
Like Difficulties, e{pecially in the latter, fome being expert in Flowers , others in Seeds 

Vand Wants, others in Raifing; Grafting and Inoculating Trees, and others for the 
Improvement of Grounds ; fo that Iwas forced to make ufe of ( for the Generality) as ma- 
ny Perfons as I had Subjeéts to Treat upon ; and for many,bad the Affiftance of two or three s 
nor was it without great Difficulty, to get many of them to impart their Knowledge unto me, 
as unwilling tomake it publick; neither did I rely upon that which I received from one, 
but fhewed it to others, alfo expert therein, who oft made Correétions and Enlargements; 
fo that I prefume in Modefly to Jay, it isa Work Worthy the Acceptance of any Gentle- 
man, 4s not being too long to weary the Reader with Tedious Difcourfes ; Thus obferving 
the humour of our Age, which is for Multum in parvo, makes me hope it will meet 
with a favourable Receptions 

In all thefe Tratts of the fecond Part, there is only twothat were done by Particular 
Perfons, the one is HORSMAN-SHIP prit by John Cuts of Childerley in Cam- 
bridg-fhire Ef{quire, a Perfon of approved knowledge in all things™elating to the faid 
Subjett ; and the other of HAWKING, ee was compofed by the affiftance of a 

“ 1 a P. 


The PREFACEtoth READER. 


Ralph Dutton of Sherborn zz Glocefter-fhire, and George Ruffel of Abbots- 
Afton ix Buckingham-fhire, Efquire, Sergeant of is Majefly's Hawks, borb lowg ex- 
perienced Falconers ; and I doubt not but that they are fo well performed that they will give 
general Satisfattion. The other Treatifes went through jo many hands, that it were tedious 
to repeat their Names. 

Nor do I doubt, but that the Nobility and Gentry will reap Advantage by this 
Work; for by this means they are furnifbed with what is efteemed fufficient for the true 
Knowledge thereof, in a pure and clear Method, and are freed from the great charge and 
trouble in gathering together many Volumes, and thofe perhaps after a Confufion of their 
Opinions in Method, or otherwife, not profitably ufeful unto them. ' 
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of the feveral 


ARTS 4NPSCIENCES 


Treated of in thi WORK. 


In the Firft Part. 


Folio. Folio. 
RAMMAR, 1 Gcography, 104. 
Rhetorick, 6 Navigation, 127 
Logick, 9 Dyalling, 148 
Theology, 11 Architeéture, 157 
Metaphyficks, 15 ey 165 
‘ Moral 24. Fortification, 170 
Philofophy, 5 Neeacl 33 Mufick, ee 
Arithmetick, 45 , Chronology, 193 
Geometry, 55  Hiftory, 201 
Surveying, 60 Opticks, 205 
Gauging, 77  Perfpective, 211 
Cofmography, and : 85 Drawing, and Painting, 2, 4. 
Aftronomy ¢ Heraldry, 230 
Aftrology 97 
In the Second Part. 
Folio. Folio, 
HOremanti, 1 Fifhing, 177 
Hawking, 27 Agriculture, 207 
Hunting, 67 Cock-Fighting, 277 
Fowling, 119 


The Divifion of the abovefaid Arts and Sciences as to their Parts doth 
appear inthe Eliptical Tables at the beginning of each Art, ; 
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* RAMMAR isthe Art of well 
Speaking, whether in Profodie or 
Orthography ; that is, in true Pro- 
auntiation or Writing, and con- 
fifts of two Parts, Etymology and 
Syntax. : 

Etymology. isthe ficft part of Grammar, ‘ decla- 
ring the proprieties of Letters, Syllables, and 
Words. 

A Letter is one Indivifible found in a Syllable, 
whereof there are two kinds, Vowels and Con/a. 
nants. © 
“A Fowel is a Letter, which fimply ‘of it felf 
makes ian’ entire found: and amongft the A/pha- 
bet of Letters there are thefe five Vowels, a, e, i, 
0, 4 (asto y it is Greek.)-Out of thele Vowels 
yarioufly difpofed, are’ compofed five Dipthongs, 
ViZ.@,au, @, et, eu; befides Tripthongs compofed of 
three Vowels joyned together, as eau. 

The reft are Confonants, Whereof cight are 
called “Mates, viz. b,c, d, gk, p,q, ¢; the other 
feyen are Semi-vowels, viz. f, l,m, ,r, fj x, 2 


A Confonantis a Letter, which can’t make an- 


entire found of it {elf, but requires thereto the 
“ affiftance of a Vowel, 

Of the Semi-vowels, fome are called Liquids, 
as J,m, 2, r; and fome Solids, as f, x, z. 

The Liquids are fo called, not a being ‘never 
folid; but becaufe they are fometimes liquified, 
and as it were diflolyed in their founds: 

“Sis a Letter that hath its proper power. . 

The Solids are thofe which are never liquified, 
as F, and alfo’ and Y, which oft-times become 
Confongats, when they are fet before’ other oy: 
es in the. fame SyZable , as in Funo voluntas, 


ie : 
_. Lhe Mutes eek called,:becaufe they begin by 
their own power, and have the found of the 
Vowel afterthem, of which fome are pronounced 
more open: and’ from the''Teerh, as Tand D: 


The Alphabet confifts of thefe followins Le 
ters, AB, C,D,E, FG, HI, K,L.M.N,O,P,Q.R 
S,T,V,W,X, Y,Z; and all thele Letters are writ- 
ten in greater or lefler Charaéfers; and with the 
greater are generally begun all proper Names, 
every Sentence after a full Period, and each feve. 
ral Verfe in Poetry. 

A SyMable is that which expreffeth one entire 
found in a word, and confifts either of one Powel 
only,or of Vowels joyned one with another, or of 


10 Vowels and Confonants together,as Simple, Double, 


Triple, Quadruple, and Quintuple. 

A joyning together of two Vowels is called a 
Dipthong, as @; ai, ci,@, oi, on, and of three a 
Tripthong; but this is never known in Latin, bue 
fometimes in French, as aow, ak, jan, jeu. 

A Syllable is either long, and then it is thus 
marked —; or fhort, which is thus marked 5 Or 
Common. 

A Word confifts of one or more Syllables, and 


20 admits of Accent, Apofrophus, and Notation, 
ipyftrop, 


Accent is the harmony of Language,and is other! 
wile called Tone, being either Acute, markt thys’ ; 
or Graye or Mean, and marked thus ‘. 

Apoftrophusis a cutting off of any of the five 
Vowels, cfpecially of the four firft, as a, e, 7,0, 
when the following Word begins with a Vowel, 
This Apoftrophus is feldom marke, in the Latin, 
but only intimated by a quick paffing from one 
Vowel to the other, and'that chiefly in Ver/e. 

Notation is that, by which the Species or Figure 
of a Word is diftinguifhed. The Species -de- 
notes, whether it be Primitive or Derivative: 
the Figure, whether Simple or Compound. 

Of Words there are two forts, forme with ‘num= 
ber, and: fome without Number.’ A Word with 
Number is that which! confifts of tivo Numbers; 
Singular and Plural; varying: direétly or obliquely; 
aa thatin Siguification only , or in Signification 
and Yerm/nation. : 


‘others from the Palare as°X and Q and! fome 49 ©” A‘ Word of Number is-either Noun, or Verd. 


More clofe aid from the Lipssas Band -P! “Ef is 
not properly a Leticr, but a Note of Afpifacion 
before a Yoel, only fometimes’ amongtt! the 
Poets it dbtains the power of a Confonait> and tt 
never edmes before a Confortne,buc always before 
One of the five /awels and 1: as in Eabeo, Habes, 


Fliats, Holo, Frumus, Hidta, Se, 
‘ 


f 


re 


A Nouris a Word of Number with ‘Gender; 
in Which befides' the two Numbers, S#igud.r 
and Plural, diftingyifht from’ each other by the 
‘difference of Fenminations there “is to be conte 
dered the variety of Cafes, whieh are fix, viz. the 
Nominative , Genitive, Dative, “Aecufative, Voor 


five, “and Ablative; as allo of Genders. to wit. 


ths 


we 


= 


2 GRAMMAR. 


the Mafculine belonging to the Male Sex , the 
Feminine to the Female, and the Neuter to iici- 
ther: 

--From the difference of Gender, a Nownis cal- 
led Subffantive and Adjettive. The Subftantive 
is commonly of one Gender, and fometimes of 
two; but the Adjeétive is of all three Genders. » 
Moreovet the Adjedtive admits three Degrees of 
Comparifon, viz. Pofitive, Comparative , and Su- 
perlative, and is {pecially divided into Article 10 
and Pronoun. 

The Article Hic denotes the Mafculine Gender, 
Eiec the Feminine, and Hoe the Neuter. 

Pronouns are principally divided into Demon- 
Serative , as Fgo, Tu, Sui,®c. into Relative , as 
Qui, Quis; and into Poffefive, as Meus, Tuus, 
Suus. 

The Declenfions of Nouns in Latin are five, 
and each diftinguifht by their feyeral Termina- 
tions. 7 
A Verb is either Finite or Infinite. A Verb 
Jie is a Word varied by Conjugation , Mood, 
i Number , and P erfon. 

The Conjuzatioss are four, differenced by A, 
E long, E fhort, and J. 

The Moeds are three, Indicative, Imperative, 
and Potential. ; 

Tenfe, or Time in Verbs , is generally Three- 
fold, Prefent, Preterit ot Paft, and Future or to 


20 nif, Se. 


prehended Zyterjections and Prapofitions, which 
are ufed either in Compofition, as Produco; or Ap- 
pofition, as In @rben; befides thofe infeparable 
Particles Re and Dis, which being reckoned in 
the rank of Prepofitions ate neyer ufed but in 
Compofition, as Refilio and Di/pono. 

A Conjunction is a Word without Number , by 
which Parts of Speechare joyned, and is either 
Enunciative ot Rationative. 

Enunciative is when the Parts are afcertained, 
being twofold, viz. Congregative and Segrega- 
tive. ; 

Conzregative is that by which the Parts are fig- 
nified to betrue together, whether Copulative or 
Condexive. 

Copulative is when the Parts feparately are ad- 
jufted one with another, as © etiam, Gc. Con- 
nexive, or Conditional is when the Confequent is 
joyned by a Condition of the Antecedent, as /i, 

Segregative is when the Senfés, as riot true to- 
gether ate feparated , and is either Diferetive or 
Disjuntlive. 

Difcretive is, when the Parts are feparated: up- 
on aRational Account, as Although, neverthelefs, 
however, Sc. Disjunctive is, when the Parts are 
feparated by Effect, in fiich fort as more than one 
cannot be true, as Or ,otherwife, Sec. 

Raticcinative is, when one of the Parts is con- 


come. The Preterit isalfo Threcfold, Zmperfect 30 cluded by another, to wit , Rational or Caufal. 


or Imperfectly paft (as the Vulgar Introduction to 
the Latin Grammar phrafeth it) Perfect or per- 


feélly paft, and Plafquam perfect, or more than 


Perfectly paft. 

Number is common toa Verb with a. Nous, 
and equally. divided into Siagu/ar and Plural. 
_ Each Number of the Verb confifts of three 
Perfons , the firft {peaks of himfelf , the fecond 
{peaking to another , and the third alfo to ano- 


Rational is when a Reafon proceeds, as Then, 
wherefore, Sc. Caufal, when a Reafon is rendred 
afterwards, as For, to the end that , becaufe that, 


c, 

Next follows STNZAX , which is the Se- 
cond Part of Grammar , teaching the Conjunction 
or Affociation of Words one with another , as to” 
Concord and mutual Propriety; as of a Noun 
with a Noun, in Number, Cafe and Gender; of a 


ther : Hereupon a Verb, as to its figure, is diffe- 40 Noun with a Verb Perfonal, in Number and Per- 


rened into Perfonal or Imperfonal. ( 

A Verb Perfonal is that which is formed with 
all the three Perfons throughout all the Moods and 
Tenfes. : 

A Verb Imperfonal runs all along in the Third 
Perfon Singular. 

A Verb Perfonal, as to its form, is divided into 
Adlive, Paffive, or Neuter. 

_A Verh Aéfive is that which fignifies Action, 


as Amo, I love. 50 


A Verb Pafive is that which fignifieth Paffion, 
as Amor, I am loved. 
_ A Verb Neuter is that which fignifieth Being, 
as Sum, I am; Caleo, J am warm, 

A. Kerb Infinitive hath three Gerunds, ending 
in Di, Do, and Dum; two Supines, the firlt in 
um,and the latterin ~; and four Participles, two 


Aétive, and two Pafive. 


A Word-without Number is that which con- 
tains in it felf no fignification of Number, as an 60 
Adverb and Conjunction. 

An Adverbis a Word without Number, and is 
of Quantity and Quality, General or Special. 

_ Quantity Special isin Number, Time, and Place ; 
Quality,in Similitude, Affirmation, Negation, Opta- 
tion, Appellation, and Exhortatéon. 

Morcoyer under the Word Adverb are. com: 


Jon; of an Adverb and Preepofition ,. with the re- 
{pective Words which they attend upon. 4 

This Conjunétion, or intercourfe of Words onc 
with another, is called by Grammarians, Oratio, or 
Speech , being either Simple or'Compound, the 
Form whereof is either continued or interrupted , 
which laft is called Dialogue ; and thefe two man- 
ners of Speech are indifferently ufed both in Profe 
and Ver{e. : 

Finally , A Great part of Orthography confifts 
in the right diftinguilhing of Sentences: 

The three Notes of Diftinétion generally in 
ufe, but received from the Latins, are the Sud- 
diftinilion, the Middle-diftinttion, and the Plenary 
or Full-diftinition; but known by their Greek Ap- 
pellations, viz. Comma, Colon, and Period. 

The Sub-diftinétion, ox Comma , is only avery 
fhort Paufe of Refpiration or ing Ui 
and is exprefled by this Note or 

The Middle-diftinition, or Colon is that which 
flops the Carier of a Sentence mych about the 
Mid-way, leaving as much of the Senfé behind, 
as hath been already paft over, and this is thus 
Marked (: ). 


after the perfecting or finifhing of a Sentexce, and 
is Marked only with one fingle Prick (.). 


GRAMMAR. 


To thefe fome add a’ SemiCoton; whieh in: 
deed is much he fame with a Calon, or at leat 
buta finall diminifhmentheteof, onlf differently 
Marked, as thus(; ), 

There are alfo fome other Diftin@ions of 
Grammatical Obferyations in Sentences, as firft, 
Interrogation, or Asking of a Queftion, the Note 
whereof! is thus(2). Secondly, Admiration , or 
making a Wondet at a thine, the Note whereof 
is thus (!). Thitdly , xia, 
two Syfables together for the making up of a 
Word, being one of them at the end of a Line, 
and the other ac the begihiting of the Line fol. 
lowing; and this is thus Marked ( =). . Fourth. 
ly, Purenthefis, which is the intercepting; or inter- 
cluding of one Senteuce with another; the faid 
intercepted Sentence being fo entire of it elf, that 
it may be wholly taken away, vvithout {poyling 
ordoing any great prejudice to the reft of that 
which remaitis, Py 

Asto the Curiofity and Elegance of Language, 
ic depends sot fo much upon any Rule or Precept 
of Grammar, as upon the Wit’ or Floridnefs of 
him that Writes or Speaks, 


There is apparently in all Languages, one and 
the fame reafon for the Diftinguithing of all ex- 
preflive words in difcourlé into {everal Claffes , 
which Grammarians call parts of Speech; however 


We find that every Layzuage hath fome ot othet othe World to 


propriety , peculiar toir felf; as the Greek hath 
more variety of Tea/es in the Verb, than the La 
tin; alfo three Numbers botli in the Nor and 
Verb, viz. Singular , Dual and Plural; fo like- 
wile the Hebrew, befides the differing Modes of 
Regimen in the Syatax ; but a Noww is a Nowh $ 
ahd a Verb a Vérb as well in Hebrew , Caldeéand 
Syriac , asin Latin and Greek ; the Notion and 
Idea of them, is the fame in all Idioms whatfo- 
ever. This diftin@ion of 
the moft Material part, and even the Foundati- 
on Of Grammar : wherefore makifg the Latin 
Tongue an Exemplar for all the reftie will norbe 
from the purpofe to examine how well out 
common Latin Grammarians acquit themfélyes , 
when they divide Speech into eight patts , viz. 
four of them Declinable, as Noun , Proncun 

Verb and Participle, and four Indeclinable,as Ad. 
verb , Conjurttion , Prepafition, and Interjettiow, 
For the firft four I 
of any Rational Man , who fhiall take the pains 
{erioufly to confider the matter, whether the four 
might not very well have been tedticed to two, for 
allthe Preosouns (except Ego and tw, whieh taj 
be accounted each of theni a fort of Hermiaphro- 
dite, part Subftantive, and part adjetiive 4 ate 
palpable Adjectives both in their Natiré, uféand 
Declination; as Meus Liber ; my Book; Ze Hy: 
mo,that Man ; And for the Participle , wheteas 
there generally: proceeds ftom the Verd a hume: 
tOusRace of Nouns both Sab/fantive and Adjettive, 
the Partitiples ard amore peculiar {Grr of 4d.” 
Jetlives , derived fiom, and depending upon eheiz 

feveral Verbs. "Tis true that a Participlé bach 

in it fomething of the Natute of a Verbs for it 

is capable of Governing Cafes abfolutely inthe 

fame manner as the Verb it comes front; biit 


° 


~ pas, fice Cuftom 


parts of Speech is 4o 


will leave to the corifideration 50, 


60 


in all other refpects “tis petfetly Adjedive. In 
like manner it may eafily be made out , that in 
tead of four Indeclinable parts, two might well 
enough ferve the turn; for all that the Indeclina- 
ble part hath todo, isto wait either on the Noun, 
or Verb.That which attends the Noun is only fingle 
indeed, by the Name of Prepofition; that whiclhat 
tends on the Verd;is divided into two Terms, Con- 
junition and Adverb-The firtt leads a Sentence, of 


or the Joynitie of io couples the Claffes of. Sentences,andfometimes fin- 


gle wotds together; the other adds fome Circum- 
ftanee or other to a Verb,according as it happens ; 
and for that which is called an Intersection, it {eenis 
to beno other than a more than ordinary paffio- 
nate adverbial expreftion ; fo that in fine the Inde- 
clinable Particle might in my Opinion be well 
cnough divided into two parts , by whatfoever 
Term diftinguiflicd , namely the Attendant on 
the Nown, and the Attendant on the Yerd. Bue 
fince doubrlefS there hath nor been Wanting all 
along fomething of finelS and fubtilty ofArcument, 
{trong chough to prevail with the common Learn- 
ct , who takes all things upon truft, inthe main- 
tendtice of this Oétuple divifion of parts , let it 
and received Opinion muft 
fometimes obtain ih {pight of Senfe ; yet ftill 
there will be found remaining fome ablirdities 
fo gtof$ and rank, that nothing could have fuffer- 
ed them fo long uncortupted , but the eafinelS of 
be impoféd upon , of which 
the very principal of all is the raifing of {even 
Genders out of Hic, flec, and Hc , as if the 
Addition ox Complication of any three things,could 
Produce a fourth : Not is the Fallacy much lef§ 
to make three Moods of one , by the Adyantage 
of fome Particle added,as Conjunttion, Adverb, or 
the like. By this that hath been faid it may beCol- 
lected,that more miftakes haye been committed in 
our common, Grammatical Sy/tems,than have been 
obférved in the Sy/em of any other Ar? or Soi- 
ence whatfoever, It would be too tedious to 
make farther Inftances , having already, infifted 
upon the moit material, buc waye them to fome 
other opportunity , and proceed to that part of 
Grammar called Profedie. 


PROSODIA 


Here is alfo belonging to Grammar that- 
whichis called Profodia, vvhich may alfo 
‘bé reckoned an Inttoduétion to Latin and Greek 
Poejie , becaufe it directs to the Knowledge and 
Compofition of Larix and Greek Ver/e, inorder 
to which it treats firft, of the quantity of Sy//a- 
bles , Seconily, of the various Denomination of 
Feetin Verle , Thirdly , of the Diftin@ion and 
Namies 6f Verfes , Fourthly ; of the various Di= 
ftintion of; Poems, and laftly of the Attributes 
of Verfes: 


Of the Quantity of Syllables, 


VE Syllables fome atc long, fome fhort, fome 
O doubtful or comtpon, that is, either long of 
{hore at pleafuré. Lotig and Short Syllables a- 
moneft the Latiys atid Greeks ate known eight {e- 
vera] wayS. Firlt, By Po/ition, tharis, ee two 
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Confonants, Viz. a Mate anda Liquid, or a. dou- 
ble Coxfonant follow a Vowel, What Mutes and 
Liquids are hath been already treated of. Secon- 
ly, By Diphthong ; a Diphthong is long among the 
Latins, except a Vowel follow ; but among the 
Greeks it varies. Thirdly , By Prepofition, for 
the Prepofitions a, de, e, di, dis, pro, and, fe, are 
Long only in fome few Exceptions, unlef$ a Vowel 
follow. Fourthly, By Derivation. Derivatives fol- 
low generally their Primitives. Fifthly, By Com- 
poltion, Compofites follow the Rule of their Sim- 
ples. « Sixthly, By Vowel before a Vowel, yvhich- 
in the famevyordis for the moft part Short. Se- 
venthly, By Redes, as Diffyllable preterperfect 
Tenfes are long except Scidi, Fidi, Tuli, Steti, De- 
di. The Firlt Syllable of a double preterperfect 
Teufe is fhort, as in Momordi, Fefelli, Pependi, To- 
tondi, The Firft Syllable of a Diffyi/able Supine 
is Long, as in Satum, Cretum, Itum, Motum. The 
final Sy/adle in A of the Ablative Café Singular of 
the Firft Declenfion, as Petra. . The final Syllable 
in O,of the Dative and Ad/ative Singular of the 
fecond Declenfion,as in Animo ; the final Syllable 
in Zof the Nominative Plural, as in: Avimi; In Js 
of the Dative and Aé/ative Plural of the fame De- 
clenfion as in Animis. ‘The finalin As of the Ac- 
cufative Plural of the firft Declenfion, asin Menfas; 
of the Nominative Singular of acute Crefcents of 
the third Declenfion, as in Bonitas. The final Sy//a- 
dle in Es inmoft words areall Long. The final 
Syllable of words in B,C, D, and 7, are ever 
thort. The final, Sy//able in Ws of moft words is 
fhort. The final Sy//able in @, for the moft part 
is long. Eigthly, By Examples and Authority of 
the Antients; thus the firft and middlemoft Sy//a- 
éles of words are known by the frequent reading, 
and obferyation of Authors,as Ma in Mater;Mu in 
Mufa; Noin Nobis; Pain pacis, Puin Pudor, &c. 
are Long. Ain Agua, Bin Equus, Ma in Mater, 
Q in Opus are Short. 


Of the feveral Feet in Latin Verfe. 


[Rom Syllables of various quantity , various 
Feet arife, which are of two forts, viz. 
Simple , and thofe compounded of the Simple: 
The Simple Feet are either Diffyllable or Triffylla- 
ble; the Diflable a Spondu, confifting of two 
long SyHables,as Régis; a Pyrrichius, confifting of 


two fhort, as Stimtis; a. Zrochee, confifting of 50 


one long and one fhort, as arbor; an Zambus, 
confifting of one fhort and one long, as Méés; 
The Zriffyllable are the Malolfus, confifling of 
three long, as Prédic6; Tribrachys, confifting of 
three thort , as animiis; a Daéty/, confifting of 
one long and two fhort, as Carmina; an Aza- 
peftus, confifting of two fhort and one long, as 
Domint; Bacchus, confifting of one fhort’ and 
two long, as Quéréla; Autibachius, confifting of 


two long and one fhort, as Mértalé; Amphi- 65 


brachys, confifting of one “long. inthe middle and 
two fhort, vz. the beginning and end, ds Protér- 
vis; dmphimachrus, confifting of one fhort in 
the middle, and two long at the beginning and 
end,as Virginés.e The Double or Compound Feet 
are Difpondees , confifting of two Spondees , as 
Contirbabant; Proceleufmaticus , confiltiig of 
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two Pyrrhichius's, as Mif€réiis; Diiambus ; con- 
fitting of two Tambuuss , as MinOritas; Ditro- 
chaus, confifting of two Trechees, as Transi€ré ; 
Antispaftus, confifting of an Jambick and a Tro- 
choe,as Répéntintis; Choriambus, confifting of a 
Trochee and an Jambes, as Solliciti ; Lonicus Mi- 
nor, confifting of a Pyrrichius and Spondee, as 
Propérantés ; Tonicus Major, confifting of Spondee 
and Pyrrichius , as ClarifSimlis; Peay firft con- 
fifting of Trochee and Pyrrichius, as Siftinéo ; 
Pean fecond, confifting of Zarbus and Pyrrichius, 
as imaginé ; Peas third, confifting of Pyrrichius 
and Trochee, as animatiis; Pean fourth, confift- 
of Pyrrichius and Jambus, as Regéminans. 
Thefe Feet are common to Greek and Latin 
Verfe. : 


Of the diftinftion and denomination of 
the feveral forts of LatinVerfe. 


Ati Verfes are varioufly denominated , éi- 
ther from the fort of Fee? of which they 
are compoféd, from the Zvventor, or from 
the kind of Poem, to which they are moft 
proper , and in which they are moft ufed, and 
fometimes from the Number of Feet or Syllables 
whereof they confift, as Zambick or Trochaick 
Verfes, from the Zambick’s or Trochees of which 
they are compofed: Supphic from Sappho, the 
firft InventrefS of that kind of Verfe; Pindaric 
from Pindarus ; Flerotc and Elegiac from Poems 
of that nature; Afexameter and Pentameter,from 
the number of the Feet, the firft fix, the other 
five; Hendecafyllable, from the number of Sy/- 
lables, viz. Eleven. ‘ 

The moft ufual forts of Latin Verfes,are thefe 
that follow, The Hexameter , the Pentameter , 
Tambic , Sapphick , Adonic, Phaleucian and Af- 
clepiadean. 

The Hexameter is compofed of fix Feet , 
Dattyl and Spondee , only yarioufly difpofed at 
pleaiure ; buc in the fifth place of a Datfy/, and “ 
in the fixth a Spondee, as Virgil; 


Incipe Menalios mecum mea Tibia Verfus. 


Yet not always, for fometimes though, very 
rarely , a Spondee is found in the fifth place; as - 
in Ovid. 

Hlanc decet ornavi , teftudine C Tylenea, 


This kind of Verfe is alfo called Heroic, as being 

commonly ufed in Poems of a Heroic Subject. 
The Pentameter is {o called , as confifting of 
five Feet, reckoning the two long Sy/ad/es in the 
middle and end, which put together, make a 
Spondee according to the common way of Scan- 
ning , as thus; In the firft place a Spondee, in 
the fecond a Dattyl , fometimes a Spondee , or 
in the firft place a Daélyl , and in the {e- 
cond a Spordee , then a long SyMable , in 
thethird and fourth place Daé#y/s,and at the end a 
long Sy//able; but in my mind it may be {ean’d, 
ina more facil and proper manner, with four 
Moloffus Feer,thus; In the firt place a Spondee, 
in the fecond a Choriambus, fometimes Molofus : 
Or 
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Or in the firft place a Daéty/, in the fecond a Mo- 
loffus,in the third a Daéy/; and in the laft a Gho- 


riambus. An Example of the firft is this fol- 
lowing, in Ovid. 


Nona figna dabunt exoriente Lyra. 


OF the Secdnd, which i8 far more frequent in 


this, 


Vulgus amicitias Otilitate probat. 


This fort of Verfe is feldom or never ufed 
alone, but ftill following an Hexameter ; as, 


Ex exo ton paucis quondam munitus amicis, 
Dic flavit velis aura fecunda meis. 
Fera nimbofo tumuerunt equora vento, 
In medits lacera nave relinquor aquis. 


The Zambic, fo called from the Zambic Foot, 20 


of which it chiefly confifts , is the moft various 
of all other forts of Ver/e, being either Diameter, 
Trimeter, or Senarie; but the moft ufual of all 
is the Senarie Jambic, confifting moft of Lambic 
Keer, but now and then a Spondee, or a Trochee : 
The moft Genuine is only compofed of Zambic 
Feet ; as, 


Suis ipfa Roma viribus ruit. 


Diameter is {eldom ufed, but with other Verfes ; 
bur the Zrimeter is a ftately fort of ambic; as, 


O carminum dabeupite, 
Quas ore pulchra “melleo 
Fundis Lyraque fuccins. 


The Supphic, fo called fromthe Greek Poetref 
Suppho, who firlt invented and ufed it, confifts 
of five Feet, a Spondee in the firft and fecond 
place , a Datty/ in the third , a Trochee in the 
fourth and fifth ; as, 


Nullus argento dolor eft avaris, 


The <Adonic is a Verle confifting only of 


Dattyl and Spondee, and is feldom or never ufed 
but with Sapphics, that is,after every third Verfe ; 
as 


{. 
Fam fatis 
Grandinis mifit pater, & rubente 
Dextera facras jaculatus arces, 
Terruit urbem, 


The Phaleucian confifts as the Sapphic doth 
of five Feet, made up of eleven S syllables , and 
therefore is called as the Sapphic, alfo might be 
Ftendecafyllabum ; the Feet of the Phaleucian are 
in the firft place a Spondee, in the fecond a Da- 
_étyl, inthe third, fourth and fifth a Trochee ; as, 


Paffer delicie mee pucla. 
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5° kind follows, as inthe Sapphic and Adonic before 
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The other Heptimemeris. 


The Figures are ufually the fame as in Prole, 
and are particularly treated of in Syftems of 
Rhetorick. 


» called Dicolon diftrophon ; that is, of Hexameter 


The Afclepiadean confitts of four-Feet, a Spon. 
dee, a Choriambus, and two Dattyls ; as, 


Sublimi feriam Sydera vertice. 


This fort of Verfé and the Sapphic are very 
much ufed by Horace in his Odes, as the Phalex- 
cian by Catullus. 


Of the various divifion of Poems. 


0 EMS are divided into manifold kinds i 
but the moft general divifion of them is 
threefold, viz.into Dramatic, Examatic,and Mixt. 
Dramatic Poems are {0 called from the repre- 
fentation of things aéted or done, and are chiefly 
of two forts, Zragedy and Comedy; the lait 
treats of mean and vulgar Adtions, “the firft of 
more high and noble. 

Exegematic Poems are thofe. which are carried on 
by the Author ift one entire contexture, without 
any interpofition of Perfons. 

Mixt are thofé. wherein fometimes the Author 
{peaks , fometimes other Perfons are brought in 
{peaking. 


Of the Attributes of Verfes. 


He Attributes of Verfes are chiefly four, 4 
Scanfion, Cafura, Figura, and Permiffio. | 
Scanfion is the meafuring and adjufting of a 
Verfe by its Feet. | 
Cafura is the making of a fhort Sy/zble lon: | 
at the end of two or three Feet, the firtt is calle 
Pentimemeris; as, 


Pettoribus inhians, fpirantia confwlit exta, 


Mixtion is the compofition of feveral kinds of 
Verfes in the fame Poem. The firlt Mixtion is 


and Pentameter together, as hath been noted in 
the defcription of thofe kind of Verfes. The next 
is Dicolon Tetaftrophon ; that is, whenafter three 
Verfes of the he kind a fourth of another 


noted : The laft is Tricolor Ze etraftophon; that is, 
when after four Verfes of three kinds a return is 
made to the fame again; as, , 


Dianam tenere dicite Virgines, 

Intonfum pueri dicite Cinthium, 

Latonamque Supremo 

Dilectam peritus Fovi. 

Vos letam fluviis & memorum coma, 

Quecunque aut gelido prominet algido; 
Nigris aut Erymanthi, 
Ss sybuis aut viridis cragi. 
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AHETORIC Kisthe Art of well {peak- 
ing, or Elegantly difcourfing , being ac- 
cording ro the Eliptical Table, divi- 

ded into two parts, Elocution and Provuntia- 
tion; To which ‘tis thoughr not improper to pre- 
fix Znvention and Difpofttion , as being handled 
in feveral accurate Syftems of Rhetorick ; and 
therefore not wholly to be omitted here, be- 
fore we proceed to the two parts mentioned in 
the faid Zable. 

Invention is the Contriving, or bringing of 
matter together , for theCompofing of any Ar- 
gument, Difcourfe, or Oration. The Topicks or 
Hleads whence Arguments may be inyented are 
thefe following, Firft , Definition or a Speech 
declaring what a thing is. Secondly , Di- 
vifion or the Diftribution of the matter propound-. 
ed into its parts. Thirdly , Notation or Etymo- 
logy , which is the interpretation ofa word,fhew- 
ing both its Original and Signification. Fourthly , 
Conjugation, which fhews either the yarious endings 
of words, or the derivation of feveral words from 
one Primitive. Fifthly, Genus is that which com- 
prehends feéveral things under it. Sixthly, Species, 
any. of thofé thingsthat may be reftored to their 
common Genus. Seyenthly, Similitude , or the 
comparing of two or more things together. Eighth- 
ly , Diflimilitude, or the difacreeing of two or 
more thingsin fome particular. Ninthly, Coutra- 


tion is made of the matter.or thing done. Fourth: 
ly, Confirmation,in which Arguments are brought 
to prove the Propofition, and if need be, to con- 
trary the Opinion of any Oppofer. Fifthly,Pero- 
ration or Conclufton , in which the Orator ufeth 
fuch Figures as are moft proper to moye the Af- 
fections of the Auditors. 

Elocution is no other than the Ornament and 
Enrichment of Speech , whichis alfo Twofold , 


10 viz. Trope and Figure. 


Trope is a part of Elocution, by Which the Na- 
tural or proper Signification of a word is changed 
into another. There are two forts of Zrope, at 
leaft a double Modification thereof ; viz. fimple 
as Metonymie and Ironie, and compound as Me- 
taphor in re{pet of a comparifon, and Synecdo- 
che in re{pect of Diftribution. If a Trope be 
a little harth, or far fetch’t , it may be called Ca- 
tachrefis,or Abufion ; which ifit be fomewhat too 


20 ruffto the Ear,it may be {weetned and foftned by 


fuch like excufes, as the Latins call Pramonitions. 
If the Signification bgraifed , or carried on to a- 
ny excelS , it is called Hyperbole ; If any ways 
multiplied and continued,an Adegorie. 

Metonymic is a Trope, by which a word firft 
defign’d to fignifie properly the caufé of any thing 
whatfoever is made ufé of to fignifie the effect , 
where that which is properly ufed for the Subject, 
is transfer'd from its proper and natural Signifi- 


ries , or things- which cannot both at the fame 30 cation , to fignifie a Circumftance , or contrarie- 


time agree, with one and the fame thing. Tenth- 
ly , ees or things that can never agree. 
Eleventhly , Comparifon , or the comparing of 
one thing with another. Twelfthly, Cau/es,that 
is, fuchthings by which any thing is inany fort 
produc’t , being Fourfold, Efficient, Material, For- 
mal, and Final. Thirteenthly , Affects, that is, 
things propounded by their Caufes. Fourtcenth- 
ly.,, Adjandts, or Thingsthat are joyned to the 


ty, Where words defigi’d to fignifie Effects or Cir- 
cumftances are converted to fignifie Caufes and 
Subjects 

He reads Ovids works , that is a Metonymie 
of the efficient caufe for the Effect. 

Mans life prolong’d, mut. yield to crooked Age , 
that is , Age which maketh crooked ; this is a 
Metonymie of the Effect, for the Efficient Caufe. 

My Friend I fee hath got achirping Cup; that 


thing , or perfon propounded. Fifteenthly, 4+ 4o is,as much Wine or ftrong Drink as a large Cup 


tecedents, or things which go before the rhing or 


matter. Sixteenthly , Confequents, that is,things , 


which do neceffarily follow after the thing or 
matter. 

Difpofition is the orderly placing of thofe things 
which are Invented ; hence refults Déjcourfes 
or an. Oration, the parts whereof are com- 
monly reckoned: thefe five ; Firft, Exordium, 
by which the Orator doth prepare the minds of 


will contain; this isa Metonymie of the Subject 
for the Adjuné. 

I yield much reverence to your hoary Hairs ; 
that is, you who have hoary Ffairs ; this is a 
Metonymie of the Adjunf for the Subjed. 

Tronie is when one contrary is underftood by 
another; that is to fay , when any word is made 
ufé of in a Signification , contrary to what it 
ought to be; and therefore may otherwile be cal- » 


the Auditors for that which is to follow , by be- 50 led Simulation, or Difimulation. 


{peaking their favours , by making them docible, 
or by beging their Attention. Secondly, Propo: 
Jfition in which the Orator doth briefly deliver the 
Sum of the whofe matter of which he intends 
to {peak. Thirdly, Mirration , in whicha rela- 


Tou area Man of your word indeed; that is, a 
Faith-breaker. Yc is fimple or continued, and 
hereunto may be referred Preterition, asa Species 
of Diflimulation ; that is, when we make {em- 
blance of not being willing, to fay that which 
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neverthelefs we at laft-do utter, as |. 

Fie was a wary Man , I might fay covetous. 

Metaphor is, when one like is underftood by 
another, thacis , when one word of a proper 
Signification is made ufe of for another like it. 
Tt may otherwifé be called Zranflation , which is 
as Comprehenfive as Similitude ; for there is no- 
thing in Nature whofe Name and Appellation may 
not be applied to fome thing elfe. 

When Spring appears the very Heavens {mile ; 
that is, look pleafantly. 

Synecdoche which we call Couception, and Intel- 
lizence is, when a part is taken for the whole ; 
or on the contrary, the whole for a part. 

Elis happy Reiga full forty Summers laff'd; thar 
is, forty Tears. This is Synecdoche partis. 

A Figure is another part of Elocution, by which 
the Phralé of Language is advanc’t from the fim- 
ple and vulgar manner of {peaking ; for as of 
words fomeare proper, fome Tranflate; fo in 
Language, and manner of Speech, one fort is fim- 
ple and vulgar , another Figurative, that is to 
fay, a little changed or altered from the common 
and Familiar way. . 

There are two forts of Rhetorical Figure, one 
of Dition , and the other of Sentence. 

Figure of Dyétion is that which renders Langu.ze 
fiyeet and harmonious, by arefonancy of words 
called number , which affeéts the Bar, with a 
certain delight, being a kind of pleafant Modwl.:- 


meafuire and quantity of SyZables made therein, 
or by a pleafing Repetition of words of the like 
found, 

The Obferyation of Sy/ublesin Speech, is al- 
‘together Poetical; and is either Rhythm, or Meetre; 
Rhythm is made by the Obfervation of the ulti- 
mate Sy//ables of one, two, three, or four , or 
more Verfes an{wering to each other in found : 


But Meetre or Verfe is the Obfervation of Feet , 40 


confifting of two, three, or more Syllables , ac- 
cording to their long or fhort. ~ 

The Repetitionof Sound is agreeable, as well 
to Profe as Verfe , and may indifferently be u- 
fed by Orator and Poet at pleafure. This Repe- 
tition is either of the like found ; and that con- 
rinually in the fame Sentence,as Epizeuxis ; or in 
divers Sentences , as Anadiplofis and Gradation ; 
or feparately,and that cither in a fuceeflive order, 


as Anaphora , Epiftrophe , and.Symploce ;, or pro- 50 


mifcuoufly as Epanalipfis and Epanodos; or ofan 
unlike found , as Paronomafia, and  Potipto- 
te. 

Epizeuxis isa Rhetorical Number, in which one 
and the fame found is fubfequently  repeat- 
ed. 

Time flies , Time flies, never to be recal- 
led. 

Anadiplofis is the fame ending of one Sentence, 
as the beginning of the following. 

FS Tf why Itake not leave fhe ask , ask her again , 

5) Cy 


_ Gradation is the carrying on of any expreffion, 
from a lower toa higher Degree. 
Defert begat Admiration, Admiration Efteem,E- 
Seem procured love it self. 
Anaphora or Relation , is the Repetition of one 


and the fame found , at the beginning of feveral 
Sentences, or Members of a-Sentence. 
By Art of Sails , Gc. Seas are divided. 

By Art the Chariot runs, by Art Loves guided. 

Epiftrophe or Conyerfion , is the contrary of 
Anaphora, that is,a Repetition of the fame found, 
at the end of feveral Sentences, or Members of 
a Sentence. 

What braver People than the Romans ; who 


10 more Renowned in Arms than the Romans : More 


Flourifbing in Arts and Eloquence than the Ro- 
mans? 
diaper and Epiffrophe joyned together, pro- 
duce the Figure Symploce or Complication. 
The morehe firove to bring his end about, the 
morehe failed to bring his oils about. 
Epanalephs is a Repetition of the fame found, 
both at the beginning and end of Sentences. 
Great was his Aions , as his Fame was Great. 
Epanodes or Regreffion is as it were a Reflexion 
of the like found, at the beginning and middle, 
or at the middleand end of a Sentence. 
te ey Prince defired above all things to oblige the 
eople. 
The People feared nothing more than to difpleafe 
the Prince. 
Paronomafia or Agnomination, is an Alfufion 
or Refemblance of one wordto another ; and jc 
is either of a whole word , or of a part thereof: 


30 Paronomafia of a whole wordis called Equivocal’, 
tion and Harmony of Speech made by a certain 


and fometimes is the {ame thing with Rythm of 
a Verfe : Paronomafia of a part of a word is in 
certain Sy/addes; for fometimes words refemble 
one another in the firft and Jaft Syllables, fome- 
times in the midlemoft and aft Syables. 

he aed is comprehended under Aguominati- 
on, and is vulgarly calledTraduétion , by which 
oft times the laft cafe is changed , yer there re- 
mains fome Similitude betwixt the words. 

Swords Clafh with Swords , and Shields againft 
Shields do hit. : 

Figure of Sentence is a Rhetorical Figure, ex- 
tended and continued through a whole Sentence : 
It confifts either in Logifm, or Dialogifm; Logifm 
is when a Sentence is Figured without CoMocution , 
or Jaterchange of Difcourfe; and of this there 
are feveral kinds,as Firft Exclamation and Revoca- 
tion; and Secondly by Apoftrophe and eb a 
Exclamation is an Elevation of the Voice, for the 
better heightning and amplifying of what is ex- 
preft , and confifts of: feveral Affections,as Admi- 
ration , Optation , Derifion, Indignation, Saluta~ 
tion, Gc.To which may alfo be referred Epipho- 
nemaand Licentia. 

Epiphonema isa kind of Exclamation, which 
comes in voluntarily at the end of the Narration 
of any thing 

Such horrid things Ambition brings to pafs. 

Licence is a Figure which pretends a kind of 


o boldnefs , in {peaking that which feemed to have 


been defigned to be concealed. 

Revocation is a calling back upon mature Delibe- 
ration, of fomething that was {poken in heat 
and vehemence in the foregoing Sentence. To 
this Figure belongs Correétion and Reticence. 

Epanorthefis or Correction , ista Bridling , or 
checking of our Speech , the grace whereof Te 

- ite 
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fifts in the ingenious , and fubrile calling in of 
what was before {poken. As, 
Dyd did I fay, alas he did not dye. 
Apofiypefis or Reticence is the fhortning , or 
_Retrenching of a Sentence by -abruptly breaking 
off in the midft of fomething that feems defiga- 
ed to have been faid. F 
Many fuch Injuries have Ireceived; But if I 
live. 


Apoftrophus or. Averfion is a Diverfion, or x 


turning away of ones Speech, orintended Ad- 
drefs fon one thing or Perfonto another. 
BeWitnefs O ye Heavens. 

Profopopwa or Sermocination is a Figure of 
Sentence , by which ona faddain one turns from 
his former manner of Speech, and {peaks in the 
perfon of another ; and itis either imperfect, or 
perfect. Profopopea is called imperfect, when the 
fiGtion of another Perfon {peaking is only intima- 


Communication is a Deliberation and Confsltati- 
on with others, as in the following Figure with 
our felyes. 

Prolepfis is a Figure of Sentence, by which we 
readily anfwer , as it were toa demand or Ob- 
jection before it is made: It is fometimes called 
Occupation, and fometimes Subjection. 

Anfwer isin Permiffion and Conceffion. 

Permiffion is when we give leaye and power to 


> do any thing. As, 


Follow your own defires, I envy not. 

Concefion feems to be an Approbation of a 
thing propofed in fuch fort, that as Permiffion is 
in deeds, {0 Conceffion is in words and arguments : 
As when we grant that which. he who difputes a- 

gainftus, demands to have granted. 
But we willgrant that all you have faid is true. 
Pronunciation is another part of Rhetorick, 
which exprefleth Elocution , and utters in Speech 


ted , that is by recounting, or rehearfing what 2° what was firft conceived in the mind ; and con- 


fuch or fiich a one hath faid: As, 
I am, faid he, of Noble Parentage. 

Perfect and plain Profopopea is an abfolute re- 
prefenting of another Perfon, by our manner of 
Speech. 

Jove me begat, things both tocome and paft, and 
alfo prefent are by me reveal’. 

Dialogifmus is either in Interrogation,or Anfwer. 
Interrogation confifts in Deliberation and Occupa- 


fifts of two parts, Voice and Gefture. Whercof 
the firft prefents it felf to the Zar , and the fe- 
cond to the Sight: By which two Senfes all 
Knowledge is apprehended. 

Vocal Pronunciation confifts much in the good- 
nefS of the Voice, which is a principal thing to be 
defired , for the uttering and putting forth of 
Accent , and Tone of Speech , all which Figures of 
Diétion and Sentence , and all the Affections and 


tion. Deliberation or Confultation confifts in Ad- 30 Paffions of the Mind , fo thatthe utterance may 


dubitation and Communication. 
Addubitation exprefleth the Affection of aMan, 
in Doubt and Perplexity. As 

What foall I do, or whither fhall I fly? 


be agreeable to the Subject {poken of. 
Gefture confifts in AGtion, and the handfom dif 
pofition of the Body, and all its parts. 
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Talect or Logick isan Art of well difputing 
or reafoning; and confifts of Two parts, 
Lnvention and Fudgment. Invention is the 

firft part, and ferves for the raifing up of Rea/ovs 
and Arguments. : ie 

Argament is that which is defigned for the bet- 
er declaring of any thing that isto be difcourft 
of, and is either artificial or inartificial. 

Artificial takes upon it to make out it felf and 
its own nature, and is either Primary, or proced- 
ing from the Primary. 

The Primary is either fimple or compared : The 
fimple is Confentaneous or Diffentaneous. The Con- 
fentancous confents with the thing which it argues 
and declares, and is of four kinds, Caufe, Effet; 
Subje, and Adjuntt. 

Caufe isan Argument whence proceeds fome 
Effect, and is alfo of four kinds, Efficient, Materi- 
al, Formal, and Final. 

Effcient is the caufe by which any thing is ef 
feted, and hath a three-fold divifion, iz. Firft; 
It is either Procreant, or Confervant. Procreant 
is that which firft effects any thing, and Confers 
vant is that which maintains it in its firft State, 

Secondly, The ficient caafe is either fole, or 
joyned with another. The fole isthat which doth 
a thing by its own efficiency or power. The 
Efficient joyned with another, ig either Principal 
or Subfervient, and affifting to the Principal: 

Thirdly, The Efficient cau/e is either of it felf, 
or by accident’; the Efficient per fe, ot of it felf, 
as'that which acts by its own pfoper motion, as 
by Council, by Nature, &c. The Efficient by Ac- 
cident , is that which aéts by ani external motion, 
as Neceffity , which is a force upon the Efféa: 
Fortune is alfo.a caufe by accidenc, acting ‘witli- 
out conmftraint upon its Effect. 

Matter is a caufé of which a thitig is made. 

Form is that by which any thingis vvhatit is, 
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30 


and by which it is different from all other thitgs. 40 


The final caufe 
made or done. 

The £ffect is whatfoever iffueth of proceeds 
from the caufes: The Sudjeét is that to which a- 
ny thing is adjoyn’d : ‘The Adjuné? is that which 
is joyned to the fubject. 

Diffentancous isan Argument which diflents 
and contradias the thing which is argued or de- 
clared,and is cither Diverfe or Oppofite; Diver {eis 
that which contradicts by reafon alone ; Oppofite 50 
diffents both in reafon and fact: Oppofite is either 
yen or Contrray; Di/parous is an Oppofite trot 
differing very muchas to Singulars, that i to fay, 
one from one, but plurally, or one from many. 
Contrary is where oneis abfolutely oppofed to one, 


is that from which-any thing is 
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and is either Affirmative or Negative. The 
Affrmative'is either Relative or Advere.Relative 
iS a contrary Affirmative; whofe eflence is mutual; 
Adverfe ‘is a contraty Affirmative whole e(fence is 
feparatée! A contrary Negative is yvhere one thing 
contains a pegation’of the other 3 and is either 
Privative,or Contraditting;Privative is a contrary 
Negative, where one is the Habitude, the other the 
Privation of the Habitude ; The Conthadiéton is 
the Contrary Negative, where one affirms, the 
other totally denies the fame. 

Comparate is where one thing is compared with 
another,and is of two kinds, one in Quantity,and 
the other in’ Quality. 

The Comparifon of Quantity is by Mathema- 
tichans called Ratio,or Proportion; and it is either ¢2 
qual, or unequal; equal Proportions are thofé 
wheteof there is one-and the {ame quantity; une- 
qual are thofé whofe quantities are unequal, and 
are either more ot le{s unequal : the more une- 
qual is that whof quantity exceeds, the lef 
whofe quantity: comes fhort. , 

Comparifon of Quantity isthat by which things 
are faid to be fo, and fo that is to fay, like or 
unlike.. Like are thof@ vyhereof there is one and 
the fame quantity;unlike are thofe whofe quantities 
are diverfé or different. ; 

Arguments proceding fromthe primary are Con- 
jugation, Notation, Diftributicn, and Definition ; Con- 
jugation isthe various mutation of Noxs by their 
diverfity of Cafes, 

Notation is the Interpretation of a Noun , or 
name. Di/fribution is a diftin@ion of the whole 
into parts, that is, by the Caufes, Effects, Sub- 
jects, or Adjuntts : Of the econdekind of diftri- 
bution by Effects, is the diftribution of the Genus 
into its Species, which is properly called Dj vifion: 
Genus is the whole of feveral things alike in 
Effence or alike Effence of many things : Species 
isa part of the Gevas. 

Definition is that which properly declares what 
any thing is, and it is either Imperfect, or Perfect: * 
That is properly called - Definition, this Deferip- 
tron; perkect Definition is a Definition compoled of 
Caufes conftituting the Effence. 

Defcription isa defcription compofed alfo of o- 
ther Arguinents. 

Tnartificial Argument is that which by it felf 
and by its own force creates no belief bur as it bor. 
rows its force of fome Artificial Argument: This 
Argument is commonily called Authority, or Tefti- 
mony, and is either Divin¢, or Humane ; Divine as 
the Oracles of God , or Prophe/ies; Humane is 
common, or proper; Common asythe written, or 
unwritten Law, famous Sentences, Proverbs or 

Sayings 
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Sayings of wife Poets, Philofophers, and other re- 
nouned Perfons Teftimony proper, as Od/igation, 
Confelfion, Queftion, and Oath. 

Judgment isthe fecond part of Logick, and treats 
how to difpofe arguments to judge by a certain 
Rule of difpofition; whence this part is called by 
one and the fame fignification Judgment and Dij- 
pofition: Fudgment is cither without Difcourfe, as 
an Axiom, or Difcurfive asa Sylogifm and Me- 
thod, 

An Axiom is the difpofition of one Argument 
with another, by which it may be judged whe- 
ther a thing be or not; where we ought to con- 
fider firft the parts Antecedent and Confequent ; 
Secondly the common Affedtions, and Proprieties 
of Affirmation and Negation, of Truth or-Falfity ; 
and Thirdly the Species Simple or compound. 

. An Axjom is affirmed if the Copulative be affir- 
med, and contrarywife denied if that be deni- 


ro mative when its parts are affirmed; N 
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The Propofition is that by which the Confequent 
of the Queftion is difpofed with the Argument. 
The Affumption is drawn from the Mae ; 
The Conclufion comprifeth the parts of the Qe/fi- 
on which it concludes. 

A Syllogifm is of two kinds, Simple and Com- 
ey the Simple is whemthe Confequent part 
of the Queffion is put in the Propofition , the 
Argument in the Affumption : And it is Affr- 
Vegative 
when one of the Antecedent parts together with 
the Conclufion is denyed ; It is alfo Geveral, that 
is,when the. Propo/ition and the A[Jumption are Ge- 
neral. Special when one of the two only are 
General ; Proper when both of the parts-are 
Proper. 

A Simple Syllogifm is cither reftrained in its 
parts, or entire; A Sy/logé/m reftrain’d is when 
the Argument is fo adjufted to a particular Que- 


ed ; Alf an Axiom is tre when it is pronounced 20 /fion,that preceding one or the other partjand be- 


really as the thing is ; and falfe when on the con- 
trary: A true Axiom is either neceflary or con- 


tingent;A neceflary Axiom is always true and can 


never be falfe: An Impoffibility on the contrary 
cannot be true,Moreover it is either Homogeneous, 
tharis, when the parts are E/fential amongf{t them- 
felves; or Reciprocal, that is, when the Confequent 
is affirmed, and verifyed of its Antecedent, not 
only totally, and of it felf, but alfo reciprocally. 


ing Affirmed of the Affumption it is fo much the 
better underftood. 

A Syllogifm entire is when the Propofition is 
General or Proper, and the Conclufion like to the 
Antecedent, or the weaker part. Of this there 
aretwo kinds; in the firft the Argument is always 
Confequent, and concludes only the Queftion de- 
nied; and itis firft General, fecond General, and 
firft and {econd Special: 


An Axiom is either fimple, or compound: An 39 The fecond kind of Sy/logi/m entire is whenthe 
Axiom fimple is comprifed under one word, fo as” Argument is the Antecedent of the Propofition, the 


from thence to make any Affirmation or Negation : 

An Axiom fimple is General, Particular, or Pro- 
er. 

‘ General is when a common Confequent is ge- 

nerally attributed to a common Antecedent, 

Particular is when a common Confequent is 
particularly attributed to the Antecedent. 

Proper is when the Confequent is Attributed to 
its Proper Antecedent. 

A Compound Axiom hath manySentences con- 
joyned, of which the Copu/a is not a Verb but 
Conjunition: This compound Axiom is in refpect 
of its Conjunction, either Congregative, or Segre- 
gative ; the Cingregatsve being either Copulative 
or Conditional; the Segregative either Difcretive or 
Difjunttive. 

An Axiom Copulative isa compound Axiom 
whofe Copula is a Conjunction Copulative ; An 
Axiom conditional is that whofe Copula is a Con- 
junttion Conditional; An Axiom Difcretive is that 
whofe Conjunétion is Difcretive. A Difjunétive is 
that whofe Conjunction is Difjunétive, and fo in all 
others of the like nature. 

Judgment Difcurfive is when one Axiom is 
drawn from another, and is either Sy//ogifm, or 
Method. 

A Syllogifmisa Difcurfive Judgment by which 
a Queftion isfo difpofed with the Argument that 
the Antecedent being granted the Conclufion mutt 


Confequent the Affirmative of the A/fumption ; 
and itis Affirmative General, Negative General, 
Affirmative Special, Negative Special, Afimative 
Proper, and Negative Proper. 

A Compound Syllogifmis when all the Que/tion 
is one of the parts of the Propofition affirmed 
and compounded, and the Argument is the other 
part. ‘This Compound Syllogifm is either Conditi- 


g onal, or Difjunttive. 


The Conditional Syllogi(m is that whereof the 
Propofition is conditional, and it is of two kinds; 
The firft kind takes back the <Axtecedent, and 
concludes the Confequent : the fecond takes back 
the Contradi@tion of the Confequent, and con- 
cludes the Contradiction of the Antecedent. 

A Difjunttive Syllogifm, is a Compound Sy/lo- 


gifm whole Propofition is Difjunctive, as alfo its 


kinds; The firft Di/junfive kind takes back the 
contradiétion of the one and concludes the con- 
tradiction of the other. 

Method is a Fudgment difcurfive of divers Ho- 
mozeneous Axioms which are propofed to be who- 
ly abfolutely preceding nature, more evident , 
more clear and notorious. 

Method is twofold, the Method of Doéfrine , 
and the Method of Prudence. 

The Method of Doétrine is an artificial and per- 
feét Method taken and deduced from general Pro- 


Pofitions more clear and notorious than nature to 


neceflarily follow. Of a Sy/ogifm we are firft to 90 thofe that are fhort inthe knowledge thereof. 


confider the Parts, next the feveral Xinds. 

The Antecedent of a Syllozifm hath two parts, 
Erepefiion and Affumption ; Tha the Confequent 
is that which contains the parts of the Que/fion, 
and there concludes, whence it is the Complexion, 
or the Conclufidn. / 


Method of Prudence is a Natural , inartificial 
and imperfe&t Method ; fo called becaufe it can 
hardly be Governed by any certain Art, but is 
almoft totally managed by the Prudence and 
Judgment of Man. 
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V [lisecrce the Doétrine of the ‘know- 
ledge of God. and Divine things; in 6t- 
-derto his glory, and the eternal Salv¥atit 
on of the Soul of Man. : 

T have endeavored in the. precedent ‘Scheme or 
Table to make ufe of {uch a Method or fhort Bo- 
dy of Divinity as might be plain and eafy, and 
yet comprehend that which is neceflary. 

For this reafon I have divided it into its Specu- 
lative and prattic part, that is, 
and Praétice. 

The Knowledge is of what we are'to believe 
and underftand, and the Prattice of what We are 
to do to obtain Everlafting Life. : 

The former of thefe is contained in the feveral 
Spans of the Creed’; the latter in’ the’ Decai 

ogue or Tex Commandments, which both together 

are, as it were an Epitome, or Synopfis of what- 
evetis contained in the Holy Scriptures, neceflary 
to Salvation, 

This Divine Speculation confifts principally 
in a right knowledge and belief of thefe Three 
things, to wit, the Knowledge, 

1. Of the Effence of God. 

2. Of the Faculties, and Inmmortality of thé Soul. 

3: Of the State after this Life, 

And thefé three ate alltaught us inthe poles 
Creed. 

The knowledge of Gods Effence or Nature, 
may in regard a the Degrees and manner of at- 
taining it, befaid tobe Two-fold, that is, either 


what may be feenand perceived by the Light of 


Nature, or what we have by Divine Revelation. 

That which we have by the Light of Nature is 
from the confideration of his Works,both of Cre- 
ationand Providence. 

God Almighty is cafily perceived in his Works 
of Creation, whether we look upon the great, or 
the little World;.I mean, vyhether vve confider 
the Strudlure, Beauty, and S: Symmetry of the Uni- 
verfe, or the Frameand Conftitution of our own 
Selves. When we look upon. this vaft and Glo- 
tious Fabrick of the World, the beauty and Va- 
riety of the Creaturs, the conftant otder of their 
Diflolution, arid te-produGtion, their wonderful 
Harmony in the mutnalfupport and Preferyation 
of one another, we cannot chu: but imagin that 
all this is the Product of fome Higher Power, than 
any we met with in the World, and this is the 
fittt Notion of God. 

- Again if we look into our own Bofomis, we 
fhall there meet with ftrange defires and Brea- 
things after Eternity. _ And after the Enjoyments, 
of all Sorts of Pleafures of this World > We are 
ftill vveary and Diffatiftied, having a Principle 


into Knowledge 10 Punifhment, 


20 kind, the 
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within us that (unlike all the reft of the Creation) 
meets with no Adequate, proportionat Objet 
below thé Moon; a ftrong and Violent Prefump: 
tion that it has it rue Obje@ ‘fornewhere elfe ; 
which canbe nothing but the Enjoyment of that 
God which Greate it. Yer further, ‘the: very 
Checks of Confcience, and thofé hatural inbred 
Notions we bring into the World with'us of Right 
and Wrong, of Virtue and Vice, of Rewards and 
are very ftrong and Pregnant Proofs 
of a Deity. 
And {fo far the very Heathens artived to 
know that there was a God, fupream*Power that 
ided and directed all things as it pleafed ; and 
hence proceded their wor/hiping and Sacrificing to 
wvhatever they found did them good, or what 
they were afraid might do them hurt ; as the 
Sun, Moon, Stars, and all the Holt of Heaven. 
When I confider’ how great a patt of Mai? 
Heathens have been; and (many ofthem) 
how entire in their Morals, me: thinks TI cannot 
with the bold Cenfurers of the Age pafSa final 
Sentence of Damnation upontheir immortal Souls; 
but, if ic were poftible, interpret St. Pails words 
in their favour, where he tells us, That they having 
not the Law, are a Law unto themifelves. And 
though weare told there isno other name under 
Heaven by vyhich vye can be faved, but only by 
Fefus Chrift, yet, it may be, thofe words ate to 
jo be underftood of fiich'as have had Fefus Chriff 
{ufficiently propofed to them’; for we Read, that 
what the Law {peaks, it fpeaks to thofé that are 
under the Law. j 
The other Branch of Gods works vyhereby he 
manifefts himfelfto our natural Reafon, are thofe 
of his Providence,which confidered eithet in its 
ordinary orextraordinary effedts: and produétions; 
is fuch that Seneca (though a Heathen) could nor 
believe that any Man was fo blind or ignorant as 
o hot to belicve a Deity ; hisown VWvords are thefe. 
Qui dicit fe crederé Deos non effe, mentiturs He 
that faies that he believes there are no Gods, dif: 
fembles or Lies. } - 
Thus you fee how by the light of Nature on! yi! 
Men undetftand, thar God is, and that hie is to” 
be worfhiped. But for ever blefled be his holy: 
Name, he hathnor leftus here, but hath given - 
us a more fure wotd of Prophecy, the holy Scrip»! 
tures, vvherein he hath revealed himfelf to us; 
¢ and which is hete the moft material, he hath ® 
confirmed the truth of them both by Pro: 
phecies and Miracles, fuch as foie of the Gentiles 
could never boaft of, Miracles truly {o,-and 
not feigned;like thofe of the Fzyptian Sorcerers,and 
the Fug/ars of our days,that aiaty fetm todo es ’ 
he 
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The Egyptians experienced (but too truly) 
that their P/agues were real,and no dreams. The 
Children of Frael did pafS through the Red-Sea ; 
they- did drink ofthe Water,that came out of the 
Rock in the Wilderne/s,and their Thirft was quen- 
ched; they did eat of the Quails and Manna and 
Were fatisfied , and fuftained for. forty years.to- 
getlter’; and thé AMitacles e iy delivery of the 
Law 6n Mount Sinai , deferves_mentioniag , for 
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Another thing we are aflured of from the Re- 
velation of GadsWord, is that we have Souls di- 
ftinét from our Bodies, immaterial , rational and 
difcurfive in re{pect of theirEffence , and immor- 
tal and incorruptible in regard of their duration ; 
and this is that wherein we are faid to repre- 
fent God Almighty , and to be Created after his 
Image. j : 

“And to this Doctrine of the Immortality of the 


we read that the Mount burnt with Fire, and 10 Sow/, is alfo annexed and declared in Holy Writ, 


thick DarknefS was round about it, and there 
was Thunder and Les , andthe found of a 
Zrumpef) which! founded: lowder and lowder,and 
the Mount trembled ; and ghis.wasdonenor’only. 
inthe. fiche, of the Elders-of J/rael} bit inothé 
ptelence,iof -allithe People; who { quakedl and 
trembled thereate;'{ «(/) 2u:) ou\: [irk 

vio the Miracles we may add the ' Peophecies 
which we meer with in A7%oly Scriptures fome of 


that of a future State , Rewards and “ Punifh- 
ments. 

Rewards of Evetlafting blifs,and joy tothe good 
and,vertuous , .which'.are) commonly fhadowed 
to-ys,under the Notions,of thofe things we have 
the greateft efteem for; as Crowns , Treafures ~ 
which) fade not away , Rivers of Pleafures , 
Boop oof) 


Punifpments eiendiefsWoe and Torment to the 


which \were:!very particular);;and circumstantial, 2° Wicked and Ungodly ;, figured in, Gods Word 


It, was, told:dtbrabam thar the Children of Tfrael 
fhould be: Strangers ,, and!iny Bondage in Egypr 
400 years before, which Prophecy was fulfilled 
to a/Daye The Prophecy.abour Fofiah and Cyrus, 
named, thewery Men }.and-thatof Daniel of the 
four Monaychies was very remarkable, he had feen 
only two of them , for the Grecian and «Roman 
were then unthought of; _.; : 
(To thefeI might add the Prophecies concernin 


by thofe things that ro Fleft and Blood are moft 
terrible and fulleft of Hortor,as Ever/afting Fire , 
the Lake which burns with Fire and Brim/fone , 
utter Darknefs , ec. OF both which we may tru- 
ly fay, thag they are {uch aS neither Aye hath 
feen, nor Ear heard, nor entréd into the Heart 
of, Man to, conceive; Letit fuffice us then,that 
there fhall be a Refurreétion of the Body , anda 
reunion of it to the Soulto receive its Reward ; 


our Saviour , and how in every little circumftance 49 though the Manner and Circumftances both of 


they were fulfilled , a proof which will admit of 
no Objection,;, and. yyill ferve us to prove not-on- 
ly That Ged is}; and thar his Revelation of hifn- 
{elf in his Word is'true, but will alfo confirm 
the Truth of Chri/tianity iv lf. 

To, what has been faidI might add , that the 
Word of Godhas never been oppofed , or contra- 
dicted by, aay, although it be found to agree 
both as to. 7me, Placeand Story, with many pro- 
phane Aifforiographers. 

~ Noyy the Truth of Gods Word confirms'to us 
the tenth of that Sacred Myfery of the Zrinity, 
or the Three. Perfons.in the Godhead, the Father , 
the Sox , and the Holy Ghoft. The Father Created 
all things of nothing : The Son Redeemed us from 
eyerlafting Death, when we were loftin Adams 
Difobedience,; The Holy Ghoft infpires all God’s 
Servants with his Grace, and comforts them in 
all their Troubles and Afflictions; as if all the 


Rewards and Punifhments be to us very obfcure 
and unknown. And thus much of Speculative 


Theology. 
Praétical Theology. 
Pere Theology, whichis the other Branch 


of our Divifion is that which contains our 
Duty to God and Man; and this we have briefl 


- go comprehended in the Decalogue, or Ten Command: 


ments , Wherein we are always to obferve, that 
every Afirmative Precept,includes a Negative,and 
evety Negative an Affirmative. ‘That is to fay, 
where we are commanded to Honour our Fathers 
and Mothers, we are forbidden to difhonour 
them ; where we are forbidden to Xi, we are 
commanded to our power to preferye; and fo of 
all the reft. 

But to begin with that part of our Duty, which 


Three Perfons in the 7rinity had fucceffively un- 50 doth immediately refpect God himfelf; It con- 


dertaken the care of our Eternal Happinefs. 
And yet we are not here to expect thofe extra- 
ordinary and {upernatural Influences of the holy 
se » Which the Prophets and Apoftles had in 
peaking with Tongues, they had never learn’t , 
in Prophefying , cafting out Devils, and working 
all forts of Miracles : Not that Gods hand is 
fhortned , or that he is not able to do what he 
hath formerly done , but for Reafons beft known 


to himfelf ( at which we can at the beft but guef3) 60 


he hath left off this way of proceeding with us, 
and now adays the LZoly Ghoft works only (or 
for the moft part)in the ufe of means, And 
this fhews the Vanity of our Seéfaries and Enthu- 
fiafts, who» pretend extraordinary Revelations , 
pen we all know that they are long ago ceaf- 
ed, « 


fifts in our diligence and fincerity in his Worthip, 
and is briefly laid down in the four Commandments 
of the fir? Table. 

The Subject Matter whereof may be reduced 
to thefé main heads of Adoration, Prayer, and 
Praifes. 

Prayer for thofe good things we ftand in need ° 
of , and hope to'receive from God Almighty , 
who is the giver of every good and perfect gift ; 
and Prayer for thofe Mercies and Fayours 
which he hath already given us. 

Both thefé are either publick or private ; Pub- 
lick when we joyn with the Church, or any 
lawful publick Affembly of Chriftians to make 
our requefts known to God , or praife his holy 
Name for Mercies received ; Private when we do 
the {ante things alone, or in our Clofers. 

There 
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There is this only difference between them, 
that dur Publick performances fhould be more 
wary in Circumflances, as forms and gravity of 
Words, decency, and refpeét of Behaviour, and 
this fothe fake of our Neighbour, that we give 
no occafion of {candal; though after all ic muft 
be confeft that ’tis the integrity and foundnefS of 
the heart whichGod chiefly regardsin both. + 

Next our Duty towards God, follows our 


to walk by. And becaufe Reformation and Obed? 
ence are more defcernible than our Faith and Re- 
pentance,which are only Aéts of the Mind and Spi- 
rit, we muft endeavour to fatisfie both our felves 
and the World of the truth of the latter, by the 
fincerity of the formet. 

For trial then of our Obedience, there are 
Three things to be enquired into. If it be willing 
and chearful, and not tor fear or by conftrainr ; If 


Duty to May, that'is, our Duty towards our 10 it be univerfal and not partial; and if it be al- 


Selves and our Neighbours. 2 

Firft of all, there are fome Duties we owe our 
Selyes, and thefe are all briefly comprehended in 
the vyorking out our own Salvation, which is 
the main bufinefS for which vve were at firft cre- 
ated and came into this World. 

The means and Jnffruments we are to make ule 
of herein are principally thefe Three, 

Faith in Fefus Chrift. 
Repentance from dead works. 
Obedience, or newne/s of life. 

Faith is a free Grace beftowed upon us by God 
Almighty,whereby we lay fure hold on the Pro- 
mifés made to Mankind, through the Merits and 
Interceffion of Fe/us Chrift. 

Tn which Definition we may obferve in the firft 
place, That this grace of Faith is not attainable by 
any human’ endeavours, but is the meer yolun- 
tary ands free gift of God. And yet fince he works 


(asis faid before) in the ufe of Means, vve are ftill 30 
to frequent the Word Read and Preached, to con- . 


verfe with good Men, to defire and pray for his 
Grace, and no doubt but he will give it us. 

Again, We may take notice, that it is not a 
hare Hittorical Faith, like that whereby we be- 
fieve Profane Hiftory, or any thing elf{e of ‘that 
Kind, but it is that whereby vve lay hold onand 
apply the Promi/es which God hath made to Be- 
leivers generally , to our félyes particularly, -fo 
that a true Believer does not only believe that 
Fefus Chrift died for the fins of the World, bur 
for his particularly , and fo claimes a part and 
portion in chat Satiffaction which he hath made to 
Gods Juftice. 

The next thing in order is Repentance, which 
isa hearty Sorrow and Contrition for fins patt, 


joyn’d with fetled purpofes and refolutions of a‘ 


new life. 
I know not which of thefe two ought in right 


to be firft placed, forthere can be no true Faith 50 


without Repentance, norno true Repentance vyith- 
out Faith. They are Twins, as born at a Birth, nor 
can the vyit of Man devife to feparate vyhat God 
has put together. 

Repentance in the Greek is called Mercia, 
yvhich fignifies not a bare Compundtion, or At- 
trition, as the School men fpeak, but {uch a Sor- 
rowand Affection of the Mind, as produceth a 
Change or Reformation; and hence it is that a- 


ways growing and encreafing; dayly getting new 
Advantages and Ornaments. Thefe are the infal- 
lible Marks of a good Man anda good Chriffi- 
an, and the only aflurance we can have of Hea- 
ven and HappinefS, whift we are in this World, - 
This is what we owe to our Selves; and now wé 
fhall take a fhort view of that Duty we owe our 
Neighbour. 

And here (1). let me put you in mind of our 


2° Duty towards our Holy Mother the Church, both 


in owning her Doétrines, and fubmitting to her 
Difcipline. 

There are many Companies, or Sects of Men in 
the World, that pretend the next, and fome the 
only way to Heaven.To fay nothing of the obfti- 
nate Fews, who had once the keeping of thof 
facted Oraclesthat contain the Zypes and: Figures 
of our Chriftian Religign; nor yet of the Igno- 
rant Mahometans, whofe mifcellaneous Worlhip 
feems rather formed and modelled to preferve an 
earthly, than to get a Heavenly Crown. I {hall 
only put you in mind of the purity of our Church 
of England by comparing it with fome others in 
point’ of Ceremonies, &c. that call themfélyes 
Chriftians. C 

And amongft thefe, the Greek Church and the 
Lutherans wall find no room in this fimall Zraét. 
I will only fpeak a word or two of the Roma- 
nifts; and the Diffenters of our own Country ; 


4° Men of very, different Principles (if you will 


believe them ) and that agree in no one thing, 
but in their yiolent Hatred and Ill-will to us. 
The Romanifis complain for our quitting fome 
Ceremonies, that ate by us adjudged UfelefS and 
Superftitious; and the Diéffenters, for that we 
retain fome; though never fo grave and decent ; 
thefe accufé us full of Superftition ; thofe of Sa- 
criledge ; whence it appears, that even in thefe 
things we haye ftill kept a Middle-way between 
both , neither burthening the weak with Super- 
Sluous Impofitions, nox yet defcended to thofe ba/e 
and flovenly Familiarities with God, Which the 
Fanaticks haye both in Words and Behavi- 
our. ; 
I fuppofe this Zra will not be look’d upon 
as Demontftration to prove the Excellency of our 
Church above others; the Learned Men of our 
Church have done it fufficiently ; however, if a 
Perfon unbiafled and difinterefled were to confi- 


mendment and newnefS of lifeare the only De- 60 der but this very thing alone , he would be apt 


monftrations and concluding Arguments of a truc 
Faith, and a fincere Repentance . 

And this leads us to the laft of thefe Zr/truments, 
whereby We are to work out our Sa/vation, and 
that is a ready Obedience, and a uniyerfal com- 

liance with thofé Laws and Precepts which God 

ath laid down in his Holy Word as a Rule for us 


to think, even without Argument, that ours had 
the faireft Pretence, being placed in the middle, 

the Seat of Vertue her {elf 
Now fince we find our félves thus befet witli 
Scyfa on the right, and Chariédss on the left hand, 
let us mind our Courfe and Steetfteady, left we 
fuffer Shipwreck on the Rocks of Here/e, cs a 
BE wal- 
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fwallowed up in the Gulph of Schi/m.' Let us And thus Ihave finifht this {mall Piece where- 
bevareofthe Morceand Jnfivuations ofthe oneand in though I have fwerved from) the Method 
the éther, attd never doubr our fafety as long as — which others have made ufe of, yet I hope I haye 
we keep within our own Ark, that is, within omitted nothing that was altogether neceflary to 
our own Pale , which without doubt is the beft a Difcourfe of this kind, though a Leck of Hair 
and {ureft Bu/vark in the World againft the Me- may be wanting, or a Finger not fowell fhadow- 


naces and Dangers of them both. ed, yet I hope I have not» forgotten ety of the 
>. We muft be very careful of our Duty to principal Limbs and Members of this Body. 
our Magiftrate ; novonly becaufe our own Lives The Doétrines of our Chuch in general are com- 


and Jutere/!s are bound up in his, but alfo upon a 10 prehended in the fpeculative part of7 heology,where- 
Religious and Divine Account ; for he is Gods of I was faying the Articles of our C reed were a 
Minifter and Vicegerent, and he that refifteth him, —_fhort Abridgment. 
refifteth the Ordinance of God. As tothofe Doéfrines which diftinguifh us from 
Our Duty to the Magiffrare is briefly conclu- _ other Churches, and are in efpecial manner faid to 
\ dedin thefe two things, Honouring and Obeying be of the Church of England, 1 refer the Reader 
him. The Particulars that thefe may be branched — to the 39 Articles. 
into would be too large for this little Zraé#, and That there ought to be fome kind of Difcipline 
make fuch a Body as this thew difproportionable; inthe Church, no body that is well in their Wits 
and therefore I:refer you to fuch as have: pur- will deny;But there are but too many that will not 
pofely writ upon this Subject. no only deny the Church her due Power in it,but will 
The Third and laf-Obligation we haye toour needs make themfélves Judges where they have 
Neighbour, are the Duties we owe our Fellow Sub- nothing ro do but to obey. 
jects, and thefé are briefly comprehended under We believe that in things indifferent, that is, in 
the Notion of Charity, that Grace which fhall laft — fuch things as are in their own natures neither good 
and endure when the Sun’ fhall be darkned, and nor bad,the Church hath abfolute power of injoy- 
the Moon be turned into Blood; which fhall be ning or forbidding themas fhe fees caufe, for the 
one part of ourHappinefS in Heaven to all Eter- fake of publick Order and Decency, of which I 
nity. am fure fhe is the only, and indeed the only com- 
Tr confifts briefly, In doing them all the good _ pleat Judge; And I cannot but wonder that thole 
we can, and forbearing todo themany Evil. Or ., very Men fhould make fo little efteem of the 
its parts are giving and forgiving. Giving accor- Ghurches Authority infome things,that are fo po- 
ding to ‘the capacity wherein God: hath placed _fitive and fevere for it in others : For Example, 
us, to fich as ftandin need of our Charity; and that will deny her power of appoynting Rites and 
forgiving fuch as have any way injured us, as Ceremonies and preferibing a fet Form of Prayers, 
we hope that God for Chrift fake will foe us. whereas they are {o ridged for the fameTranflation 
Wor muft we think our Neighbours Bodies the — of the Bible which the Church of England ufeth, 
only object of our Charity; their Sou/s are yetof and alfo for the obferyation of the Lords-Day. of 
more value, and as occafion may be offered muft which Iam fure they can giveno other Account 
always experience our Love and KindnefS in Zx- or reafon than the Churches Authority. 
hortations, Reproofs, Confolations, &xc, 
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METAPHYSICKS. 


ETAPHTSIC KS is:a: Science which 
M contemplates Beings'as Beings ; that is 
to fay, abftracted from all Matter. 
The Ftimology of the Word is from #7, 
which fignifies prieter, poft, or trans , and uae), 
naturalis; that is, fomething befides , above or 
beyond Nature. Above or beyond Nature, »be- 
caufe this Scéexce tranfcends Natural things, and 
is above that part of Philofophy which we call 
Phyfcks; and befides Nature } becaufe in her 
Doctrine thofe Afeétions and Diviffons of Ens or 
Bemg are not handled, which  AMetaphyficks treats 
of. 
And for this Reafon it is called Philofophy, ab- 


folutely andin oppofition to alliother , becaufe ~ 


it is the moft {ublime and tioble part of it. 

Again, fometinies it is called the firtt Philofo- 
py, becaulé it treats of the firft Conceptions and 
ficlt Principles, upon which the Principles of all 
‘other Scfences are founded, 

Sometimes it is called Natural Theology , be- 
caufé it handles. immaterial incorruptible; ahd 
the ltigheft things, ‘as faras they ‘are difceriable 
by the light of Nature. : 

_ And fometimes they call it Wifdon, beeaute ic 
difputes of Firft Caufes, and of the higheft and 
~mott difficule things. : 

The Material Object of Metaphyficks is Beint, 
they Fortnal Object or Manner of confidering 
Being is as Being: {o. that Las ot Being is in this 
definition of Aleraphyficks the Subject; Quatenus 
ens, of'as Beinz, is the Predicate, and makes the 
“Objett of this Science. 

The Divifior of Metaphyficks is into Geiteral 
and Special: The General Part treats of the 
Nature’; Diftindions , and Affettio#s of Beings. 
The Special or Particular treats of their feveral 
kinds, as Sub/taice and Accident: ‘ 

A Being is that whichhathia teal Afence, thar 


is,a true and. not a feisned Bence, and fuch an 4o 


‘ Ss) 


one as is fit really ro exit. 
> Thete. is a diftin@ion “between Effeice and 
Exiftence. Effence is that which hatli a real 
Béing, though it do not Exift, that is , though it 
-kenioe in At} as al Rofe in the Winter. But 
Exiftence fuppoles that AG alfo, as a Rofe in its 
- Seafon. { 
Again, Eas of Beinz is divided-into that which 
hath a Being in Nature, as an /Zorfe, an Houfe, 


That Zys or Being hath Affection’ is. certainet 
becaufé there are 'fome things reciprocated with’ 
it, which-are) not at the firft Conception sve haya 
of ity but follow that firft Conception’: For Ext 
ample, nity, Verity, Goode, to. Bein Act, of 
in Power, and thefe Metaphyfcians. call fimple 
Affections. Y 

‘There are fonie other that are not reciprocated 
with it, bur divide it: not a Genusis divided into 


10 Species, but asa Subject is divided into. its Aci: 


ents ; and {o they cannot be fo large, or extend 
as far as the Being it If. - Such kind of Affgiti- 
ons are Caufe, Effect, Neceffary, Contingent , ‘and 
many other of thevlike kind, and thefe are called 
Disjunctive. 

Firft, We are to treat of thoft Affe@ions of 
Being Which are reciprocated with ir, and they 
ate thefe three, @ity, erity; and Goodue/s. 

By @nity We, muft by the way obferye, that 


20 the @nity which is the reciprocal Afle@tioh of Be. 


ing is City in: General; fo Colour is general in 
the Adequate Affection of a mixt Body ; for iis 
truly faid, No Body’ is without a Colm , andino 
Colour without a: Body:' Buc this is not to be unt 
derftood of any one Colour in particular , but of 
Colour in General.» : nisod ist 

One Divifion of @ity isinto that which is one 


by it felf, anid oné byAccident, 


Another is into: Tadivifible and - Undivided, 


30 Indivifibleis that which is neither divided in AG, 


nor yet in Powers! @adivided is: that which is 
not actually: divided), but yet “hatha power of 
capacity of being divided.) 9°) oe. : 
The: laf, divifton of Zuity is into Univerfal, 
Formal, and Individual. 3 i 
That which’ is oppofite \ to Udity. is Jtzn9, 
actually divided. oy Jo « ow 9251) 
» Verity is the Coiiformity: in thei Confotmicy 
of any thing with theUnderftandiagy 202 oS 
This is the» general'|definition of weriey 3 bit 
as it is Metaphj icallycontidered to\be at affects. 
on of Eps or Beingsivis {aid tolbe that by Which 
a Being may be knows of:apprcliended'by the 
Underftanding)'to be-realiand {lich as itis: Aid 
the conformity2and; ‘relation of “the! Being “with 
the Under ftanding is founded in ehis'‘Lruth. Thus 
we diftinguith between that which is true Gold, 
and \thar’ which only appears t6! befuch # for 
true Gold hath a certain entity particular 'té’ ic 


tel” 
veel 


Fire, Water, Se. ‘or! that which hath no other 50 {elf cogadfeible by the Underflandiae'Ssvhich 


“Boing, but im our Thought ahd Conception , as.a 
‘Chimera, or any Mon/fter we can imagine that 
never yet was. Aud ‘this4s called-Bys Rationis, 
“Or a Beitio: in Gut Reaton: 
‘Thefe ate tlie tio ordinary and general ‘divi- 
‘ fons OF Ens, or Beng’: and now we Come to its 
Affections: A2oty , 


can’t be faid’ of apparent or teeming Gold. And 
thus we -diftinouifli betwixt 4 ‘cede Bidy anda 
Phantaftick Bid, or that which’ ofly appedrs to 
be a Body.’ ‘The true Body is dppichended by 
us according to the effential ‘and proper concep- 


tion of ‘Bidy', “butt theother cainot appreliend 
fo, ‘ ae 2 : 


Ey 
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Ens Verum then (or a true Being, as Philofo- 
phers {peak) is that which is apprehended by the 
Underftanding to have a Being, like that which 
is proper and Effential to fuch a Nature. So 
the Office or BufinefS of this Verity is to diftin- 
guifh Real Beings from Apparent ones, and there- 
fore excludes all forts of Axtia Rationis, or fuch 
things as only have a Being in our Underftand- 
ing, and no real one of themfelyes. 

The oppofite or contrary thing to this Verity 
is Falfity, which Falfity is founded in the Under- 
ftanding only, and not inthethings; for Exam- 
ple, That Metal which only feems to be Gold is 
falfé, not but that ithath in it felf a true Nature, 
as a Body of another kind; burit is falfe Secun- 
dum Guid , and in this fenfe, that it agrees not 
with that conception which we have in our Un- 
derftandings concine true Gold. 

The laft fimple Affection of Being, is Gooduef.. 
Things or Beings are faid to be Metaphyfically 
Good, as they have that Effence whereof they 
are capable; or more plainly, as they have 
that Effential perfetion which is convenient or 
agreeable to them. And in this fenfe every thing 
in the World, whether Subftance or Accident, is 
faid to be good. 

The other Affections of Being we faid were 
called Disjoyned, becaufe they do divide and dif- 
joyn it, and they are either Jmmediate, or Me- 
diate. Immediate, as Ad and Power, Principium 
and Principatum, that is, the Principle of a thing, 
and the thing it felf; The Cau/é,and the Thing 
caufed; Neceffary and Contingent. Thefe are the 
Immediate disjoyn’d AffeCtions of Exs or Be- 
ing. 

We fhall begin with 4é# and Power. 
By Ad we are to underftand a Being that doth 
exift, and by Power that which doth not always 
exift, but is capable of exifting. 


ftracted from all kind of Bodies or Matter, as 
when they fay, A right Line is in Power a Tri- 
angle. 

A Logical Power isa meer denial of a Contra- 
diétion; as when they fay, The Aarth may or 
hath a Power to be removed higher or lower 
from the place where it is , becaufé fich a Re- 
moving doth not deftroy its Effence, and implies 
no Contradiction. And to this Logical Power is 


10 referr’d that which in Metaphy/icks is called Ob- 


jective Power; thatis, a Non-repugnance of ary 
thing to be produced by fich or fuch a Caufe. 
Whence it is plain that this Odjective Power is not 
real, becaufe it only confifts in a bare Negation 
of an Impoflibility. 

Befides this Negation was true of the World, 
before any thing of it was Created by God, and 
therefore is a formal Now Ens , or no Being at 
all. 


20 ‘That Power which is Uniyocal or Proper , is 


either Affive or Pafive. An Aétive Power is in 
that which tranfmutes and produceth any thing 
in another Subje&t: The Paffve is the Power of 
being produced, or changed inthe Sudjecf. 

The Aétive Power is either Infinite, as that of 
God ; or Finite, as that of the Creature. 

The <Aéfive Power of God is called Omni- 
potence , whereby he can do eyery thing that is 
not contrary to his own Effence , or implies not 


30 Contradiction; for we muft not believe , that 


Gods Omnipotence confifts in doing whatever we 
can conceive. So God can’t Lye, becaufe it is 
contrary to his Effence; nor Create a Man which 
fhould be Irrational , for then at the fame time 
he fhould be a Man and no Man, Rationality 
being his very Effence. 

The Active Power in Creatures is either Ratio- 
nal, or Irrational. 

Rational, which is indifferently free to feveral 


Thus a Log of Wood is a Statue in Power we 40 kinds of Adts,as is the Willof Man. 


fay, becaufé a Statue may be made of it; but 
when the Carver has wrought it up, it is a Sta- 
tue in Ad. So that this Divifion of Beizgs into 
Aélual and Potential is Univerfal, and compre- 
hends all the Beings in the World, for whatfo- 
eyer it is, either in Power or in Ad. 

But here we are to obferve , that fometimes 
the Power and Ad do confift together , and the 
A doth not always take away or deny the 
Power : For Example, The Ad of Laughing in 
Man doth not atall take away the Power. And 
yet fometimes the 4# doth wholly take away 
the Power; for Example, A Rule of two Foot 
Jong hath a Power of being divided into two 
Rules of a Foot long apiece; but as foon as it is 
A@ually divided , it hath for ever loft that 
Power. 

But to give you fome of the Diyifions of 
Power. 


Trrational, which is determin’d to one Af a- 
lone; As the Power of burning in Fire is to 
burn, which if it be applyed to Combuttible 
Matter can’t fufpend the 4‘/, but muft needs 

urn. 

A Paffive Power is divided, firft into that 
which may either be, or not be, which Philofo- 
phers call Power of Contradittion. Such properly 
the Power of Contingent things is {aid to be. 

Such a Power hath all Matter under the Moon 
of becoming a Body Animate, or Inanimate ; and 
fuch a Power hatha piece of Timber, of being 
made eithera Statue, or a Chair. 

Again, this Paffve Power is divided into Phy- 
fical , and Metaphyfical. Phyfical is a power of 
Matter to receive Forms, either Sud/fantial or Ac- 
cidental : Metaphyfical is the power of any Sub- 
ftance, whether Material or Immaterial, to receive 
Accidents. 


(o} 


Power is either Univocal or Equivocal , as they 60 Alt is divided into Firft and Second. 


fpeak, that is, Power either properly or impro- 
poly focalled; that is Power improperly {0 cal- 
led, which is attributed to thofe things which are 
never really in 4, And this Power is either 
properto theMathematicians or Logicians. 

A Mathematigal Power is that which Mathe- 
maticians feign to themfelyes, or fuppofe, ab- 


The firft Ais the Effence of any thing , as 
Reafon is faid to be the firft Aéf; but to Reafon 
or Difcourfe is the fecond Aét. 

Again, Att is divided into Perfect and Imper- 
fect; A Perfect A@ is that which is direéted to 
no further Act: An Imperfect Aét is that which 
is directed to fome more Perfect. 

Thus 


former: 
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Thus Morion is an Imperfeed AL , becaufé it 
is the way’to a mote Perfect AG@ , _to wit, the 
Form which is acquired by that Motion; but the 
Form it {elf, becaule iris no further directed, js 
aid to be a perfect Ad. 

: The es immediate disjoyn’d Affe@ion of 

Being is Principiumand Principiatum, the Princi- 
pie, and the thing Principiated , if we may fo 
ipeak for yyant of Terms. é 

A Principle is that. from which any thing is 
made or known, or from vyhich any thing pro- 
ceeds after any manner vvhatfoever, 

To give any thing the name of a Principle, 
there are thefe two things required; viz. 4. That 
it be before the thing Principiated, for { the 
very Name alone informs us. Secondly, ‘That 
there be fome connexion between the Principle 
and the thing Principiaced; for the Child that 
vvas born yefterday can’t be faid to be the Priy- 
ciple of the Child vvhich vvas born. to day; be- 
caufe though the one vyere before the other, yet 
there isa connexion betwixt them. ‘ 

‘The main Divifion of Principles vvas implied 
in the Definition, and that is this, Principles are 
either of Things, or of Knowledge. 

There is alfo another Divifion of Principles, 
into fuch as are Caufes; As the Father is the 
Principle , and likewife the Caufe of the Son: 
And fach as are not Caufes; As Privation is the 
Principle , 
Form. 

Principles are before the things that are Prin- 
cipiated by them, both in Time, Nature, Order, 
and Knowledge or being known, 

’ The thing Ptincipiated is thac which hath the 
fame order to its Principle, which latter hath to 
And from what hath been faid of Prin- 
ciples, We may judge of things Principiated. 

We.come to {peak of the Cau/e, and the thing 
Caufed, or the Effect. 

A Caufe in general, is that by whol Power 
any thing is 

Its Principal, and firft Diviffor, is into frft and 
{econd. 

That is {aid to be the firft Caule which is firtt 
and higheft in the order of Things , and that is 
God alone. Or elfe, that is faid to be a Jirft Caufe 
which is the next to, and doth immediately pro- 
duce the Affect: As for Example, Rationality is 
the firft Caufe of all 
found in Human Nature. 

The fecond Caufe, if it.be taken in Oppofition 
to the fir/F Caufe in the former fenfe , it is then 
every Caufe in Nature , every thing but God on- 
ly; and {6 the other fi? Caufe is alfo a Second 
Caufe. 

But if it be taken, as it is oppofed to the fr/t 
Cause in the fecond fignification , it comprehends 
all remote Caufés ; that is, all thofé other Caufes 
which 
hae fignification ) between’ them and the Ef 

ect. 

Caufes are thefe four in Number, 
terial, Formal, and Final, 

The Bffcient Caufe is that which by it felf 
produces any Effect , and fo it is diftinguifhed 
from all the other three. It is divided into Phy- 
Jical and Moral, ; 


Efficient, Ma- 


on 


Ma 
Y 


but not the Caufé of this or that 30 


the Properties which are 5° 


have this Caufe (called the firft in the 60 


v7 

Phyfical is eyery Caufe that hath any real in- 
fluence upon the Effect, or whicly doth truly and 
by it {elf contribute to the Efe or Being of the 
Effect. 

Moral Caufe is fuch, as though it do not really 
operate in producing the Effect, yet it has fuch 
an influence upon our Manners (as they f{peak) 
that it feems to confer fomething to the produ. 
ction of the Effee. Such Caufes are Counfelbrs 


10 or Jnftruttors, and fachas do pot hinder when it 


lies in their power to doit. a. 

Again, The Efficient Caufe is divided into the 
Principal Caufe and the Znftrament; As the Smith . 
and his Hammer, i 

Tt is further divided into Equivocal and @ni- 
vocal. \Eguivocal, as when God , the Sux, or the 
Stars are faid to produce any thing: And @yi- 
vocal, when any thing produceth another. of its 
own Species or likenels. ‘ 

The laft divifion of Affeient Caufe is into Im- 
mediate and Mediate. Immediate , as when the 
Sun gives its light to the Earth by its felf; and 
Mediately, whenit reflects its light to the Earth 
from the Mozy, 

But to fpeak fomethin more particularly of 
God Almighty ; We mutt know, that in Afeta- 
Phyficks God’ is confidered either generally, as 
he is the fir/t Caufe of all Beings ; or {pecially, as 
he is Him/el/f the firft of all Beings. 

As He is the Fir/? Caufe of all things, He may 
fall under a threefold Confideration in regard of 
his three Operations , viz. Creation, Confervation, 
and eter or concurring with /econd Caufes 
in produciftg their Effects, 

Concerning Creation, there ard many things 
that may be enquired into, vyhich hecaute they 
properly belong to Zheology we thall omit , and 
only confider ywhether a Man by the meer Light 
of Reafon may underftand and prove, that God 


4o isthe Fificient Caufe of the World, and likewife 


wvhat hecan by the Light of Reafon diftern of 
the Circumftances of that great Work. 

Asto the firft, “tis believed, that by the Light 
of Natural Reafon alone a Man may atriye at 
the knowledge of a fir? Caue ,» by which all o- 
ther things were produced , fuppofing no prece- 
dent Matter at all. And of this Opinion were 
Thomas Aquinas, Scotus, FHalenfis, Durandus, Sua- 
rius, and other Learned men. 

But to come to the Proof: The firtt Argu- 
ment {hall be taken from the nature and condi- 
tion of the Materia Prima or firft Matter of all 
things; for if we can prove God to be the Crea- 
tor of all this vifible World. We proceed 
thus: 

The firft Matter was either from it felf, or 
from fomething elfé: It can’t have its being from 
its {elf, for then it would have the higheft Per- 
fection that any thing can have; that is, to 
have infinite Power and Vertue, and to depend 
on nothing but it {elf for its Being. I fay, If it 
had its Being from it {elf it is Bys perfeifimun, 
the moft perfect Being of all other , which is ab- 
ford; for it is the worft and n®{t imperfect of 
all Immaterial Subftances. 

Ie muft needs therefore haye its Being from 


fomething elfe; that is, it muft needs be pro- 
. duced 
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duced by fome other caufe. Now if it be pro- 
duced by fomething elfe, ic muft be cither pro- 
duced by Matter that was pre-ex'ftent to it, or 
by no Matter. Not from fome Matter thar was 
pre-exiflent to it; for chat were abfurd to fay, 
there was fome fatter before the firt Matter 
(for we {peak now of the firft and moft fimple 
Matter.) And if it were produced by no pre- 
exiftent Matter, then of necefiity it muft be 


We fhall begin with the firft, where we fhall 
prove againft Arifforles own Principles, anda 
third, which though it be not evidently fer down 
in his Philofophy , yet tis plain to Natural Rea- 
fon. 

The firft Principle is That there is one firft Efici- 
ent Caufe of all things ; and this they admit who 
hold a Creation from Eternity. 

The fecond is, That the firft Caufe or Being is 


Created (that is to fay, made of Nothing.) If ro. endued with @xder/tanding and Will; which is 


therefore Matter be by any Caufe created or made 
of Nothing, that Caufe muft needs be of Infinite 
Power and Vertue; for no Beizg can produce 


’fomething out of Nothing, but that which is of 


Infinite Power; the Reafon is, becaufe there is 
an Infinite Diftance between Something and No- 
thing, which requires an Infinite Power. 

Now if the Power of this Caufé which pro- 
duced the ffr/# Matter be infinite, fo mutt alfo its 


plain in Arifotle, 

The third is, This firft Caufe acts freely , and 
is not conftrained by any Neceflity of Nature: 
And this is plain, becaufe Liberty is the very 
Effence of the Will. And again, If this firft 
Caufe did ac by the Necefity of Nature, it Should 
haye'a more imperfect and ignoble way of Act- 
ing, than Men themfelves have. 

Thus having laid down the Principles, the Ar- 


Effence ; tor to be Infinite in Operation, fuppofes 20 gument follows. 


of neceffity Infinity of Being alfo. Again, If 
this Caufe be Infinite, then all other Beings are 
Finite, and depend upon it; for there can be but 
one only Infinite. And this I think fufficient to 


. prove a firf? Caufe, not only of all Vifible, but 


all Invifible things whatfoeyer, which is God, 

To this Arguirent fome have thus Objected, 
That to Create thece is required an Infinite Pow- 
er; but no fuch Zufnite Power can be demon- 
ftrated, and therefore there can be no Creation. 0 

To which we Anf{wer , That it is not necefla- 
ry firft to demonftrate an Jnfinite Power , and 
thence to prove the Creation; but it fuffices to 
demonftrate the Creation, and thence to proyean 
Infinite Power, which I think is done in this 
Argument. 

As for the Argument they draw from that 
Axiom, Nothing is made of Nothing, we fay the 
Axiom is only to be underftood of Fizite or 
Second Caufes, and fo does not reach the thing 
in hand. 

Thus ’tis proved, that by the Light of Natural 
Reafon it may be known, that there is one firft 
Efficient Caufe and Infinite Effence , which is all 
one as if we faid, Ged. But the Doubt that re- 
mains is , That if it can be demonftrated that 
God created the World, may it not be as well 
demonftrated that he created ir from all Eter- 
nity? Or can it be demonftrated , that it was 
made at the Beginning of Time, that is, at a cer- 


tain time? 6 


So that there are three Opinions to be exa- 
mined; The firft is that of the Peripateticks, 
who think it demonftrable (thar is , by Natural 
Reafon ) that the World was created by God 
from all Eternity. 

The fecond Opinion is Theirs , who think 
that it can’ neither be demonftrated , that the 
World was Created by God from all Evernity, 
nor yet that it was Created at the Beginning of 
Time; and {o they think it poflible cither of the 60 
two may be truc, and that neither of the Opi- 
nions can be refuted by Natural Demonftration. 

The third Opinion is, that ic is demonftrable 
by the Light of Nature, thar the World was 
Created at the Beginning of Time. To every one 
of thefé we shall {peak apart, ¥ 


40 


That which Acts freely, can Act when it will, 
and alfo forbear Acting when it will. 

But the jr/t Caufe in the Creation of the 
World did Aét freely. 4 

Therefore it could Create the World when it 
pleaféd, and forbear the Creating when it pleafed. 
And fo it is not neceflary that the World fhould 
have been from all Eternity , but it might be 
Created in time, sith 

And now let us confider of thofe Arguments, 
that Ariftotle brings to prove the Eternity of the 
World. 

His firft Argument is this, If the Motion of 
the Heavens be not from Eternity, then there was 
fome other firft Motion. If there be another firft 
Motion , then that Motion began; and if it be- 
gan, then there was a Motion before the firft 
Motion ; for the beginning of that Motion fup- 
poles a Change or Motion, eau without Change 
or Motion nothing begins or is generated. 

To this we Anfwer in fhort , That in the Be- 
ginning of Time, both the Ffeavens and their 
Motion began to be at once;but they were not pro- 
duced by any Motion or Change,but were Created, 
and Creation they tell us is no Motion or Change, 
becaufe Motion or Change is nothing but an alter- 
ing of ftate or condition ; and this can’t properly 
be faid of thar which before had no ftate or con- 
dition, as the World had not, becaufe it was fim- 
ply Nothing, 

His fecond Argument is from Zime. If Time 
(fays he) had a Beginning, once it was not, and 
afterwards it began to be; but Before and 
After, or Sooner and Later, are the very Speci- 
fick difference, and can’t be without Time; shed 
fore it follows, that Time was before Zime, which 
is abfurd. 

To this we Anfwer, That when we fay that 
once Time was not,and that afterwards it began 
to be; thatfame Once doth not import the diffe- 
rence of real and true Time, but only Imaginary, 
and that was always. Juft as Philofophers fay, 
There was before the World was made, an Ima. 
ginary Space in vvhich afterwards it was made, 

His third Argument is this, That either God 
could haye made the World fooner , but would 
not, or would but could not; or elfe, that he nei- 

; ther 
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ther would nor could. ‘The firft of the rhtee 
things is not to. be faid , becaufe that would ar- 
gucenvy in God. Nor the Second, becaufe that 
would argue Weaknef§ ; Northe Third, becaufe 
that would argue both. Therefore it remains that 
he always both could and would Create the World 
and fo it was Created from Eternity. 

To this we anfiver,That God had from all E- 
ternity both a Power and a Will to Create the 
World at the begining of Time ; and that itias 
neither Weaknefs nor Envy which made him de- 
fer it folong , but ‘tis very probable it was the 
greater Manifeftation of his own Gloryand Power; 
Becaufe from that late Creation it appeared plain- 
ly that God did not work by the neceffity of Na- 
ture, and that he needed it not, but iwas from 
all Eternity happy in himfelf, 

We come now to the fécond Opinion , theaf- 
ferters whereof are at fome difference amongtt 
themfelves, : 

Some fay the World was juft as it is from all 
Eternity , with its continual changes of Genera- 
tion and Corruption ; and fhall alfo continue to 
all Eternity juftasit is, bue yet with fome de- 
pendance on the Creator. 

But this Opinion cannot bedefended , by rea- 
fon of the Abfirdities that would follow uponit ; 
for inftance Sno this one. If the World hath 
continued , and beenas it is from all Eternity , 
and Men have from all Eternity been born, and 
dyed , ic muft needs follow then that there are 
an infinite number of Souls feparated from Bo- 
dies; which is point blank contrary to that Opi- 
nion of Ariffotle, that there can be no infinite 
number a@tually. And if they fay that this he 
{peaks only of Bodies , and not of Spirits, they 
may confider, that if already there be an infinite 
number of Sou/s, and this number is daily increat 
ed; then Infinity may beincreafed, or fomething 
added'to it, which is abfurrd. * ‘ 

Others there ave that would limit the Opinion 
a little , and fay,that the World and the motion 
of the Heavershath been from all Eternity , 
though it may be Man hath nor. 

To thefe may be anfiwered, That it is impofli- 
ble that infinite revolutions of Tears , Months ; 
and Days fhould be paft and gone ; becanfe Infi- 
nity can’tbe paft, no more than it can be encreat 
ed; and then again there would be as many 


4o 


1p 
ginning of Time are in the right, and that accor- 
cing to Natural Reafon the World may (now it 
is created ),endure to all Eternity , becaufe ic de- 
pends upon an infnice Being, which fupports it. 
And yet on the other hand it may be deftroyed 
again when God pleaféth ; becaufe his Power is 
infinite ; and he that made All things from No- 
thing, canagain if he pleafeth bring all things (I 
meanexcept fuch as he hath declared to be Exernal, 


10 as Rational Souls) to nothing again. 


And thus we may arrive to the knowledge of 
the firft Caufe, and the Creation of the World 
by the Light of Nature. 

We come now to the fecond Operation of the 
firft caufe, which is the Conférvation of the World, 
or Providence. And we aflert; Tliat God from the 
firft exiftence of any thing , doth continually 
give it Being by his Conféryation, which is the 
fame Action in him with his Creation of it; jut 


20 as the Sun at firft enlightens the Air with darting 


its Rays through it, and conferves and keeps that 
light with the fame Aion of darting its Rays 
through it ; So that we have no Principle thatis 
fuflicient to diftinguifh the two A@ions » (ifwe 
may fo call them ). Again they are the fame in 
their Principle , and in their Terminus or End ; 
for both proceed from one firft cau , and both 
terminate in one thing, to wit the Being of the 
thing conferved. But this belongs properly to 


30 Theology , and {o doth the third Operation of the 


firft caufe , which is called ics Cooperation with 
the fecond caufé ; and therefore we purpofély o- 
mit to {peak any thing of them here. 

Thus far of Effctent Caufes; the next of Final 
Caufes ; and both thefe are External Caus , 
whereas Matter and Form ace faid to be Inter- 
nal. 

The end or Final Cau@ is that for who® fke 
or caufé any thing is done. 

Tt hath feveral Divifions; as t: It is divided 
into Finis Cui , and Finis Cujus ; that is, the end 
for whom any thing is defired , as for the Sick 
Man, Cure is defired ; here the Sick Man is the 
end for whom, orto whom. 

Finis Cujus, the end of which is not the Sub- 
ject for whofe fake a thing is defired , as theo- 
ther is , butfomething different from it , as Cure 
is defired for Healths fake; here Health is the end 
of which ( as they fpeak ) that is of the 


Days and Months as Tears , for they would be all 50 Cure. 


equal if the World had been from Eternity ; for 
infinite Days are as many as infinite Hours , 
one Infinite being no greater than another. 

There are others,that feeing the Abfurdities of 
both thefe , would yer limit the'Opinion of the 
Worlds Eternity thus. That it may have been 
from all Eternity , but without all Motion Tor 
Operation till the beginning of Time. 

Tothefe we an{wer,That this were inconfiftent 


2. The End is cither Formal, or Objettive: 
Formal isthe Action about any Obje&. Odjettive 
is the Object it {elf of the Action: For Example, 
the laft formal end of Man isthe Beatifical Vifi- 
on of God, the Objective end of Man is God 
himfelf. 

3. The End is either Vitimate whichis referred 
tono other; or Zatermediate which is not. ‘Thus 
the Intermediate end of Eating is Health. ‘The 


with the Wiflom of God, who doth nothing in 60 @/timate or Matter is an inward Caufe, out of 


vain; and as 4rifforle {ays, Always doth that 
which is beft: Now it is better, and more ¢on- 
venient things fhould not exift, than that they 
thould exift without any Motion or Operation , 
that is, without any ufe or fruit. 

It may be therefore concluded, That they who 
aflert the World tohave been Created in the be- 


wae 


which any thing is made by its own paflive or 
receptive Power concurring. And it is either Ex 
qua, Inqua, or Circa quam, thavis , ‘out of which, 
in which , or about which. 0 

Matter out of which any thing is made, is x. 
either Fir/? or Second , or 2 Permanent or Tran- 


fient: 


1, Per: 


— 
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1: Permanent is that Matter out of Which fome- 
thing is made, and yerthe Effence of the thing re- 
mains,as a Cup ismade of Gold.Tranfient Matter is 
that which doth nor retain its own Effence when 
fomething is made out of it, as whena Chicken is 
made of an Egg. 

Matter is called in which, in regard of the 
Form exifting in it. : 

Matter is called about which, in regard of the 


Prifons for their punifhment.. But rhis we muft 
not allow, :becaufe of themany Abfurdities that 
would follow upon it. For why then fhould God 
in the Deluge have delivered fo many wicked 
Souls out of Prifon,and have left his Servant Noah 
behind? The fame alfo might be faid of the deftru- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the preferva- 
tion of Lot. 

Again, it would follow hence that the Refur- 


Agents operating about it difpofing it to receive ro rection of the Body would be nothing but a re- 


the Form ; fo that the Matter is one and the fame 
thing, but diverfly confidered. 

Form is the Reafon of any things Effence, or 
that which makes a thing to be what it is, and 
‘diftinguifhes it from other things. 

The firft divifion of Form is into Inward and 
Outward ; By outward Formthey underftand no; 
thing but the Copy or Pattern after which and in 
whofe likenef$ any thing is made, and the Exemp- 


turning to Prifon again, even to the Righteous 
themfelyes. 

Again, this would deftroy all Philofoply , be- 
caufe this afferts that the Rational Soul was not 
appointed to bea part of Man, buris a compleat 
Subftance in its own nature, and thar Man con- 
fifting of Sou/ and Body, is but an Exs, or Being 
by Accident. 

3. The Third is That all Souls were created at 


lars, or Copies. Or Copies are either Real or 29 firft withthe Ange/s, and {ent into Bodies; as the 


Intentional. 

Real are thofe Exemplars which do fabfift, and 
are without the mind of the Artificer, and are 
obvious to fence, and fuch as Artificers have for 
the moft part by them. 

An Intentional Exemplar is the Image or Jdea 
of the thing to be made in the Mind of the Work- 
wan, 

Intrinfecal Form is that which*conftitutes the 


Bodies were prepared by Generation. This Opi- 
nion differs form the former, becaufe ir doth nor 
fay that Souds finned in Heaven, and for their pu- 
nilhment were fent down into Bodies.But the chief 
Reafon why it affirms that all Sou/s were created 
at firft, is becaufe that Text of Geve/is tells us, that 
God refted or ceaféd from his Works. 

The Error of this Opinion appears, in that 
we underftand or remember nothing of that for- 


formed, either Subftantially or Accidentally; and .. mer State. Nor will it {uffice tofay, that being 


hence we have-that divifion of Intrinfecal or In- 
ward Form into Sub/fantial and Accidental. 

Accidental Form is that which fubfifts in the 
fubftance, either in part of it, or in all of it ; As 
WhitenefSin a Wall, 

The Sub/tantial Form is that which informs any 
body, and diftinguifhes it from other things, and 
is called Forma partis,in oppofition to the Matter 
of that body. 


funk into thefe grofs and earthly Zabernacles the 
Soul hath loft all its Memory of former things ; 
for fince it is natural for the Sou! to be joyned 
to the Body,-it is not reafonable that by being 


joyned to its proper matter itfhould thereby re-_ 


ceive {O great detriment and difadvantage. 

And whereas they object, that of Gods reft- 
ing from his Works,we underfland that only thus, 
That he then refted or ceafed from producing 


And thefe Subftantial Forms are fiuch as are ci- 4o any new Species of Beings. 


ther f{eparable from their Bodies (that iscan, exift 
feparate from them) or not. Zufeparable Forms are 
only Rational Souls, all other Forms whatfoever 
are feparable. 

The Caufality of Forms in general confifts in 
the manner of their union to Matter, and their 
actuating and pofleffing it. 

All Infeparable Forms in Bodies are concluded 
to benothing but Matter ; But the feparable, to- 


wit, the Rational Souls are perfectly Immaterial. 50 


And it will here be worth our while to enquire a 
little into the feyeral Opinions of P/ilofophers con- 
cerning the Original of the Soul. 

x. The firft I fhall mention is that of Philo 
Judeus, whoteacheth that the Rational Soul is a 
particle of the Divine Effence, andis neither im- 
mediately created by God, nor yet derived from 
the Seed of the Parent, but miraculoufly infpired 
from God himfelf, But this Opinion is{o abfurd , 


4. TheFourth Opinion is,that the Svu/s are be- 
gotten by the Parents, and that the Sows Soul is 
from the Fathers as his Body is. To this we fhall 
anfwer by and by. 

5. The Fifth is, that the Original of Souls is 
not Known, nor fhould we adventure to deter- 
mine any thing in the matter. A modeft thought 
indeed, but fuch as Baronius thinks below a Divine 
and a Philofopher. 

6. The Sixth, and that which we hold is, That 
Mens Souls are not from their Parents, or from 
any Matter, but created by God,and put into the 
Matter when it is conceived and prepared for A- 
nimation. 

The Arguments for confirming this Opinion 
and refuting that of Sou/s being begot by Parents, 
are thefe. 

1. If the Sou! were Generables, it would be 
Corruptible. To this, thofeof another Opinion 


that I fearce think it worth the naming, fince the 6o Anfwer, That the Soul is Corruptible , becaufe 


Effence of God is Immutable, and Indivifible, 

2. The {econd is, that the Souls of Men were 
all created in the begining of the World out of no- 
thing, at the fgme time with the Angels, and 
growing weary and difdainful of Heaven and 
good things, began to love Earthly things, fo that 
they were caft down by God into Bodies as into 


it depends upon Matter, both in its Production 
and Being, they fay ; but that it fhall endure to 
Eternity, becaufe God hath determined to pre- 
ferve it: And’ if you ask them, Why the Sou 
confidered in it {elf fhould be Corruptible, They 
Anfwer thus; Becaufe’ if God fhould ceafe from 
that Act whereby he keeps and preferyes tha 

. Soul 
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Seul, it would prefently return into Nothing. 
But this Anfiwer doth not fatisfie us, Becaut, 
firft of all, when Divines and Philofophers divide 
into eternal and fading, they do not then mean 
that any Sub{tances are eternal, becaufe God doth 
not preferve them by his influence, but becaufe 
they can't be deftroyed by any action of any 

Creature ; and in this fenfe not only Angels avid 
the Heavens, but-alfo the Souls of Men are {aid 
to be incorruptibles: Again, our Adyerfaries own 
that Souls can’t be deftroyed by any Phy/ical or 
material Action; and hence we infer, That they 

cannot be produced by any material AGion. And 
why cannot they be deftroyed by any material 

Action ? Becaufe their Subftance is f{piritual. For 
the {ame reafon they cannot be produced by any 

material Action, becaufe their fubftance is {piri- 

tual, 

» % A Second Argument againft their Opinion 
is, 
fift without the Body after Death, but the Souls 
of Beafts to -perifh with the Body ; and ther- 
fore he gaye the rational Soul a Nature indepen- 
dent on any bodily Matter, that by reafon of that 
nature it might fubfift without bodily Matter. 
Whence we infer, That the Soul according to its 
Nature is independent on Zodily Matter; And 
if\ the Soul in regard of its Effence doth ‘not de- 
pend on Matter, then it doth noc neceflarily pre- 


Auppofe Matter out of which it is made, noris it ° 


produced by the power of Matter; fo then if 
the Soulaccording to its Efferice doth not depend 
upon Matter, Matter doth not concur to give it 
its Being; for if Matter did concur to-give it its 
-Being, then the Sow/as to its Being fhould depend 
upon Matter. 

3. The Third Argument is. this: No active 
Power acts beyond its own Genus; But the Zy- 
tellettive Sout exceeds the whole Genus’ of bodi- 
ly Nature, becaufe it isa {piritual fub{lance, there- 
fore no; bodily Power can’ produce a Sou! 

Now every Action of the {eminal faculty: is 
from a bodily; Power, for it proceeds ftom’ the 

egetative | Power; Therfort an-Jarelicttive Soul 
cannot be produced by thac.Power; for:foanvA- 
gent might \producean Effect much more noble 
and. excellent in nature than it felf, which is! tim= 
poffible. 
-on4e Fourthly, Thofe that maintain the conttary 
Opinion are forced to admit of many Abfurdities 
to,avoid ;the force of fuchoAtstuments as are 
brought again ir, to wityEhat the Sou/ is nota 
fpiticual Subfance ;, That the Soul might be de- 
ftroyed: bya Phyfical Action, Jif God did: not by 
his {pecial- Influence prefervelit; which Affertion 
derogates not only from the worth and excellen- 
eyo our Sows; bit alfofrom che Divine’ Wit 
dom’, which: intending » our Souls: fhould iexift 
without the Bodies, gave them no fic or proper 
Nature todo fo: quod 


tothe Thing, 


That God ould have the Soul of Man fub-20 
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They are to divide Neceffit into the Neceffity 
of the Propofition , and the Neceffity of the 
Thing ; Where note, that the Neceffity of the Pro- 
pofition is always founded in the Neceffity of the 
Thing. For Example; becaufe God can’t but be 
Juft, therefore this Propofition, God is Fu, can't . 
but be true. 

And likewife we may here obferve/Thatall thof 
Divifions which are attributed to the Neceffity of 
may alfo be attributed to the Neécef: 
fity of the Propofition : For if the Thing be thus 
neceflary , the Propofition muft needs be 
too, }- % : 

The Neceflity of the Thing is two-fold ; there 
is one kind of Neceflity which belongs to a Thine 
by it {élf, confidered alone ; and there is another 
Kind of Neceflity which belongs to a Thing in its 
order and relation to afiother Thing, as they a- 
gree or difagree. : 

The former of thefe they call the Neceflity of 
Exiftence, or fimple Neceflity , or incomplex ; 
and the latter they call Neceflity of the Relation 
or Cohefion of Things, and likewife compound- 
ed, ‘or’complex Nceaflity. sy 

The former is of it lf, and in its: own nates 
neceffary ; the latter as it is conjoyned with fuch 
and fuch caufes. 

The Neceflity of Exiftence, as to {peak, is ei: 
ther abjolute, or fecundum quid, or in part. 

Abfolute Neceflity of Exiftence only belongs 
to God, becaufe he only fo exifts as to depend 
on’ nothing, and cannot haye his Being taken 
from him. 

Néceflity of Exiftence fécundum guidor in part, 
belongs to incorruptible Creatures; As Angels 
the Heavens and rational Souls, becaufe abfolutely 
they may not be, becaufé they depend on afréd 
Agent. 

The'neceflity of Cohefion belongs not to things 
g confidered barely by themfélves, but as they are 

related and cohere to other things. 

~~ And if we confider the Cohefion, we fhall find 

that in fome it is Neceffarium, and one of thofe 

things can’t be without the othet; for Example; 

Socrates and his Natare. There is another Co- 

hefion‘amongft thingswhich may be diflolyed, 

and this is faid to be Contingen!; As Cohefion be: 
tween Socrates and’ his feyeral Accidents. 
The Neceffity of Evijfence then isa Neceffity 
o i any by it (elf; the Neceflity of Coheffon is that, 
whereby two or more sa do adhete or ‘flick 
together; not to be! feparated. : BML 
This Neceflity of Goheficn is by \Philofophers 
divided into the Neéeflity of the Coafeguent, and 
the Neceflity of the! Coafequexce: \ The Neceflity? 
of the Coxjeguent is when one thins {follows 
another, that they can’t by aliymeans ‘be {epa* 
rated; As’, That Man is a living Crenture..\The 

Neceflity of the Confeqhence is that Neteflity; 

whereby things that.are not by'theit-own nature 


10 The next: Affettions of Ens or Being we are-to 60 determin’d or forced to adhere together, do yer 


treat of , are Neceffary and Contingent;-andthis 
Divifion is very well placed immediately) after 


fo flay ‘fogethet as for the time’ they can't be 
feparated , and that!-by reafon of the ‘detérini- 


the former, becaufe things are: faid to be nécef- - nation of fomd outward ‘Caufegor Suppofition. 


fary: or contingent). chieflyiitiregatd of thescautes 
from whence they proceed. ‘ean 

«» Aineceflary thing is that which cannot be o- 
therwile. : 


os 


SS 


Thus we fay, Lhavs he! who ‘by: ani irrefiftible 
Force hathichdnged his place, did ic by Nece(lity 5 
becawle though the Alam and Changing of sis 
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be things which are by no means determin’d to 
ftick together, yet by this outward Force they 
are fo united, that for the time they can’t be fe- 
parated ; for {uppofing an irrefiftible Force, the 
Man mutt of neceflity Change-his Place. 

Contingent is {aid to be that which may be 
otherwife. And this Contingency is either equal 
on both fides, that is, it may equally be fo, and 
not be fo; or elfe Contingency may be faid of 
thofe things which ate fo be the moft; or laftly, 
Contingency may be of thofe*things that are {el- 

m fo. 

There are other particular disjoyn’d Affecti- 
ons.of Being, which are Mediate, as Simple and 
Compound. < it. 

1, Simple is that which can’t be tefolved into 
more; Compound is that which may: For Exam- 
ple, The Afeavens are a Simple fubftance , be- 
caufe they can be refolyed into no more kinds of 
Subftance ; but the Earth is a Compound, be- 
caufé it may. 

Compofition is either Real or Imaginary. 

Real, which either confifts of Matter and 
Form, or of Integral parts, or of Degrees of 
Intenfion, or of Ejfence and Sub/iftence; As An- 

els, 
Z Imaginary Compofition is the A& of Reafon, 
whereby we do in our minds joyn two 
different things together , and make a third of 
them. 

2. Whole, and its Parts. The Whole is that 
which contains the Parts contained, fo that they 
are one. 

There are two Things to the making up of 
that which is-called H7hole. 

A Plurality of Parts, and a Union of them 
befides. 

The Whole is {aid to be either, 

1. Effential is that Whole whofe Parts are 
different in Power, but one and the fame in 4 : 
And this Whole is either Phy/ical, as the Sou/ and 
Body make one Man; and- Logical or Metaphy- 
fical, whofe Parts are only diftinguifh’d by our 
Reafon,as the Species are inany Genus. — 

2. Zategral is that Whole which contains many 
Parts only by Continuity, or Contiguity, as they 
{peak: And thefe Parts are either Similar, as 
Drops of Water in a G/af’; or Diflimilar,as the Bye 
and the Hind in the Body. 

3. Univerfal in peed of its Parts, which are 
Singular, as Genus, inrefpe@ of Species; Animal, 
in regard of May and Beaft, andthe like. 

4. Numeral, as Ten contains fo many Ones. 

5. Potential, or Poteftative. "This Whole con- 
taias feveral Powers or Faculties, which like Parts 
make up the Whole; as the Sou/ contains the 
Onderftanding, Will, Sc. 

Part is a portion of the Whole, which together 
with its Fellows it fit to make the Whole. 

Parts arealfo like the Whole, {aid to be Effen- 
tial and Integral, or Similar and Difimilar. 

The next Affection of Being, in the Order of 
our Method, is Zhe fame and Another. ; 

The Same is that which can’t be divided , or 
diftinguifhed from it felf; and is divided into, 
Tis Same dy #t Se/f, and the Same by Acci- 

ent. 
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The Same Ly it Self is either generical, as 
when Man Ses Beafts are {aid to be the fame as 
to their Animality; or fpecifical, as Peter and 
Paul are of the fame Species; or numerical , as 
Peter is the fame Peter being old , that he was 
when young. } 

The Same by Accident is faid of thofe things 
which agree intheir Accidents, as when an Horfe 
and an Ox are both White;Sc. 

10 Another thing may be underftood by what 
hath already been faid Of the Same. Some other 
Things are only diftinét ; and fotne are oppo- 
fite. 

Diftinétion barcly diftinguifhes one thing from 
another, with fuppofing any contrariety in them. 
And is either Rea/, and fuch as is found in the 
things themfelves ; or elfe Zmaginary, {uch as we 
make in our own Minds. 

Oppofition is a repugnance of things , which * 

20 will not let them be in the fame Subject after 
the fame manner. 

Oppofition is either Negative or Pofitive. 

Negative Oppofition is either Contradictory, as 
Being and hot Being ; or Privative, as Sight and 
Blindnefs. 

Pofitive Oppofition is either Contrary, as Heat 
and Cold; or Relative, as Father and Son. 

The next Affection of Ens or Being , is Uni- 
verfal and Singular. And this Divifion of Being 

303s only the Act of the Mind; for in Nature 
there is no fuch thing found as an @niverfal, 
But we underftand by it fomething , which con- 
tains under it many Singulars of the fame Spe- 
cies, orfuch as we imagine it to be. Singular, 
or Individual, is that, which can’t be divided into 
more things like it felf. Thus Humane Nature is 
the Univerfal, in regard of the Nature of Peter 
and Paul; but the Nature of Peter is Singular, 
and can’t be divided , nor doth it comprehend 

o any more Humane Natures than hisown. There 
are fome that refer @niverfal and Singular to the 
common Place of the Whole and its parts. 

Another Affection of Evs,is Finite and Infinite. 
Finite Beings are {uch as are contained in certain 
determined Bounds and Limits; as all the Crea 
tures which are faid to be Finite, either in regard 
of their Number, Quantity, Duration, Perfection, or 
Effence. 

Infinite is that which is contain’d or compre- 

50 hended in no Bounds, and is only God , who is 
faid to bein all thofe refpects wherein the Crea- 
tures are Finite, and moreif there be any. 

And thus we have done with the general Part 
of Metaphyficks ; We come now to Fee briefly 
of the Special, which treats of Sué/lance and Ac- 
cidents. 

Subftance is a Being which fubfifts by it felf, 
and is not in any other thing as in its Subject; 
and it is either Compleat, or not Compleat. 


60 Compleat Subftances are either Finite, or Infi- 


nite, Finite are either Corporeal , as Body ; or 
Incorporeal, as Angels and Spirits, 

Infinite is only God. 

An Accident is that which is in another thing, 
aS in its Subject; and itis either Primary or Se- 
condary. 

Primary 
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Primary Accidents are cither Quantity, Quality, 
or Relation, 

Secondary Accidents are either Abfolute, or Res 
lative. 

Abfolute, as Quality, which contains Aétion and 
Paflion; and Quantity, which contains Whea and 
Where. 

Relative, as Situs or Situation, which fignifigs 
the difpofition of Parts in ordér to Place ; and 


Habitus, which fignifies thofe things which are 
adjacent and near to any Body. ‘ 

And thus I have finithed this fhore Tra of 
Metaphyficks, wherein I have for Method in moft 
ye? obfeérved the Ancient Philofophers ; but in 
eae thofe whom I judge to haye the moft 

on. 


Tho, Sault. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


is that which teacheth Men to live well 

and happily according to Vertue : Itis 
commonly called that Part of Philofophy, which 
Inftruéts and Regulates our Mamers ; and thence 
it hath its Name, both in Greek and Latin. Man- 
ners are the frequent iterated Actions of Human 
Life , whence at length A/adits are produced ei- 
ther Good or Evil. 


WY eee PHILOSOPHI, or ET HICKS, 


phy , in regard of thefe three feveral Capacities 
are alfo three; which wecall Ethick or Monaftick, © 
Occonomic and Politick. ; 
The Ethick or Monaftick part , which is the 
principal, is again divided into three parts, where- 
of the firft Treats of the End of uman Attions, 
which is HappinefS; The Second of the Principles 
of Hluman Adtiows; And the laft of the A@tions 
themfelyes; and likewife of the Paffons,Virtues, 


It hath been often controyerted whether Moral 10 and Vices. 


Philofophy be an Art , or a Prudence, or a Sci- 
ence; but the moft Learned of our Modern Au- 
thors conclude it to be a Scence; for an Art they 
fay it can’t be , becaufe Artsare only converfant 
about Corporal Actions and Things: And though 
itbe true, that Liberality , Temperance, Juftice , 
&c. arereferred to External and Corporal things, 


-yet Moral Philofophy is only concerned about the 


Relation which the Mind or Will hath to thofe 


Abtions. 


We shall begin with the firft,to wit, the end of 
Human Aétions , or Good in general. 

Good is defined to be that which all Things 
defire or feek , as it appears good , or conyeni- 
ent to their Natures. 

Tt hath been a great Queftionin the Schools , 
Whether any thing that is eyil in it felf, canbe 
the Object of Appetite. To which we Anfiver 
with this Diftin@tion, That Good is either real or 
apparent , and that whichis really evil or difho- 


Again,a Prudence it can't be, becaufe Prudence 20 neft, may be reprefented unto usas Good, under 


is only found(according to its Definition) in good 
Men , whereas the Dicipline of Moral Philofophy 
may be in the worft men living,as well as Graft or 
Subtilty of Mind. Like Medea they may know 
and approve thofe things which are good , and 
yet in the mean while be ftark naught them- 
felves. 

Furthermore, Prudence confifts in a deliberation 
about the fingle Adétions of our Lives , accord- 


the notion of Profit or Pleafure; and fo become 
the Object of our Appetite or Defire , but yer 
we defire it not as evil , but under the fhew, or 
appearance of Good. 

The moft ordinary and beft Divifion of Good 
is into Honeflum, Utile, and Fucundum, which 
may be thus rendred into Englith. 

Honour , Profit , and Pleafure. 
And every one of thele are the proper Ob- 


ing to their prefent Circumftances ; but Moral 30 ject of Appetite or Defire, and the end of amar 


Philofophy is conftant, of undoubted Truth and 
of certainty , and concerns all our Actions; as 
for Example, It is not at all doubted , nor can 
it poflibly be the Subject of a Difpute, Whether 


- or no we are to giye every Man his own. 


In fhort, That it is a Scéence, appears from the 
Definition of Science it {elf ; whichis this, 

That is properly faid to be a Science, which 
teaches any thing certainly and uly from 
true Principles ; and fuch is Moral Philo 
whofe Difcipline isalways founded on the Acting 
according to right Reafon. 

The proper and adequate Object of Moral Phz- 
lofophy axe Fluman Aétions , as they may be di- 
rected to a Moral Good, or an End agreeable to 
right Reafon; where by Human Aétions we are 
to underftand, the free and yoluntary Actions 
of the Mind. 

It is defined tobe a Scéence , directing Human 
Aélions in order toa happy State of Life. 

Now ae se Man may be confidered fingly 
and as aprivate Perfon, as a Alushand, Father , 
or Majler of a Family; and likewife in his rela- 
tion tothe Publick, the parts of Moral Philofo- 
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Adtions. 

And vhere arifetha Que/Hion amongft our Mo- 
ral Philofophers, Whether,Good and the End be 
pis and the fame thing. To which is Anfwer- 
ed, 

1. That they are not formally the fame ,_be- 
caufe Good is defined, That which is convenient: 
But the End, that for whofe fake any thing is 
done. ; 

2. They are not the fame, becaufe they are 
Not reciprocally conyerted ; for though eyery 
End ox defignof an Aétion be fome Gord , yer 
eyery Good is not the Envi. 

3. But yet they are Potentially the fame ; 
for every thing that is good may be the End of 
Human Actions, as certainly , as that every End 
is good. 

And here they enquire again, Whether eye! 
thing in the World acts for an End or not. To 


50 this it is anfivered with this Diftinction , That to 


act for an End may be confidered either as it is 
known, with the means that leads to it, or as 
it isnot known, As the Endishor known, fo 
every thing in the World (as wellas Man) aéts 

for 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


for an End, becaufe there ig always fome End , 
and means are known, fo nothing buta Ratio- 
nal Creature can be {aid to act for an End. 

To conclude this , there is always fome ulti 
mate and abfolutely laft Ad of all human Adi- 
vas; and that is Beatitude , or HappinefS, which 
every one propofes tohimfelf , though their Opi- 
nions of that AfappinefS be different , fome pla- 
cing it in Riches , others in Honour , and fome in 
Recreations, and the like 

And now we come to {peak of Beatitude or 


Eappinefs it {elf, which is the chief Good , or. 


laft End of Man ; and that is Twofold,Odjedive 
and Formal. 

Objective Beatitude or Happinef , is that Ob- 
ject or thing that makes us happy , which is 
fomething without us ; and Formal Beatitude is 
our own Enjoyment of that Happinefs , or the 
way of its being Communicated to us, and that 
is within us. 

And hence it follows, that this Objective Bea- 
titude is fomething more excellent and Noble 
than Man himflf; becaufe itis that which makes 
him happy. And this is the very fame thing 
with the laft End of all our Adtions. 

Te will be our next hafinefS to determine where- 
in this Objective Beatitude does confit ; and, 

1. Negatively we fay it does not confift in 
outward good things , thofé which we call the 


25 
and the great end of all his 4Mious ; becanfe in 
him only are found the moft excellent Conditions, 
and he only can fatisfie our wifhes and de. 
fires, 

This Odjective Beatitude that we haye hithetto 
been {peaking of, is without the Man, we come 
now to {peak of the Formal Beatitude that is 
within a Man , and is really found in him who 
is truly happy. Let us {ee now in what pact. or 


10 Faculty this Formal Beatitude is placed. 


This Bearitude then is in the Mind: becaufé 
there can be nothing in the Body to deférve it , 
efpecially when we confider that the Bodyis whol- 
ly fubfervient to the Mind. 

Now whatever is inthe Sou/, is either a Pow- 
er which is natural to it and inbred in it , ora 
Fiibit,which is acquired by the Repetition of ma- 
ny fingle A@ts, or elfé the Ad and Operation 
ic felf 

In neither of the two former we know it can 
be placed , becaufe they are only defirable,not for 
their own fakes, but only for the 44 and Ope:, 
ration ; whence it is plain, that this Formal, Bea- 
Htude mutt needs confiftin forme. excellent Ope- 
ration of the Mind. And hence by Bveséus it is 
deféribed to be A State perfect by the Aggregation, 
of allgood things. Now to.entitle, any Man to 
this HappinefS , it is not abfolutely neceffary, 
that he thould be always occupied in thele O- 


Goods of Fortune ; and that becaufe they do not 30 perations; but it fuffices thar he be conyerfant, 


fatisfie the Appetite. 

2. Becaufethey are not defired for their own 
fakes, but for their ufe; becaufe they are Sub- 
feryient only to the more ignoble part of Man, 
to. wit his Body; Becaufe they are net in our 
own power , thatis , they are many times taken 
away from us againft ovr Will; And laftly, be- 
caule many of them, as Hovour, Praife, Glory , 
Gc. depends oftimes upon the falfe and miftaken 


inthem, {6 often as his Reafon judgeth meet.,, 
and human Infirmity will permit, ais 

We affert again, that this Formal Beatitude. 
mutt, be placed in, that Operation of the. Mind , 
by which ( as faras our condition in. the World, 
fuflers us ) we enjoy that Objedive Beatitude bee 
fore fpoken of, to wit God Almighty. Now that 
“Operation of theMind is Twolold, the Contem- 
plation of him, and the Loye of him. A d 


Opinion of the World, and many timeson meer 40 that this Operation of Mind conhits in. contem-. 


Vattery. 
3. Ayain,it does not confift in the Grods of the 
Body, as Beauty, Strength, or the like, nor yet 


in the Pleafurres of the Body, as Recreations, Sc., 


Becaufé they are things not defirable for their 
own fake, butas they are referred to the Soul ; 
Becaufé they are not in our power, for we are 
not Strong, or Beautiful or Healthful as we pleate. 
To thismay be added, that thefe things are com- 
mon to Bea/ls as well as to our felyes, 

4. And laftly , this Objective Beatitude is not 
placed in the good things of the Mind or Soul , 
that is, inthe excellent Faculties , Fiabits , ot 0- 
perations of it. , 

Tce cannor be in the Faculties, or Habits of the 
Mind, becaufé thofé are not defired, or fought 
for themfelves; but for fome other thing , to wit 
in order and for the fake of the Operation of 
thofe Habits, and the bringing them forth into 
4d. And thenagainit cannot bein the Opera- 
tions themfelves , becaufe thofe Aétions and Ope- 
rations are in Man him(elf; and this HappinefS or 
chiefeft Good we are {peaking of , muft needsbe 
Mie him, and of a more Noble Nature than 

¢ 1s. 

To conclude therefore, that God alone is. the 
Objective Beatitude, or chiefett Happinels of Man, 


plating onhim , and in loving him both teaches, 
but in neither fingle or alone ,..is proved, In thac 
the fruition or. poffeffion of the chiefeft Good,con- 
fifts in being united to it; and hence itis that nor, 
Contemplation, buta moft firm and conftant Loye 
is required in this Operation, For as Contempla- 
tionexcitesand ftirs up Love , {0 Love promotes 
and helps Contemplation, For the oftner we 
think on any thing that is good, the more vehe- 


50 mently we love it; and the more we loye any 


thing , the more we think upon it. 

Again , becaufé the Operations of the Mind do 
very much depend upon the habitude , or good 
difpofition of the Bedy , it is allo neceflary that 
the Body be in Health , or at leaft free from fuch 
Difeafes , as by their grievous pains may hinder 
the mind from thefe Operations. The like may 
alfo be faid of outward good things, as Riches, 
&c. Forhe who is always employed in getting 


60 what is neceffary to fuftain Nature, mutt needs, 


want leafure to attend on Diyine Love and Con- 
templation. ; 
And Jatt of all , Vertue, or the Exercife of 
Vertue, is not properly faid to pas Felicity 
or Operation, but rather is referréd to it. This 
Felicity confifting in Contemplation; and the Ex- 
ércilé of Vertue is only in outward AAions, 
H Thus 
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Thus much of Natural Felicity , or Beatitude, 
Supernatural Beatitude confifts likewife in the clear 
Vifion of God, anda perfect Love towards him ; 
bur thar is proper for Zheo/ogy. 

Weare now come to the fecond part of Erhicks, 
or Moral Philofophy , which Treats of the Prin- 
ciples of Human 4¢#ions, which are either Znternal 
or External. : 

Again, the Jnteraal Principles of Human ACtions 
are either fuch as are Natural, and inbred Fa- 
qulties of doing any thing ; andthefe are called 
Powers ; or fuch asareacquired by Exercife and 
Aétion , and they are called Habits. 

Thofe whichare natural to ns, and born with 
us, atethe WrderfPanding and the Will; and to 
thefe two both the Phantafy and the Senfitive 
Appetite(and if thete be any other in ward Prin 
ciple’ of our A€tions ) may be reduced, 

The Underftanding moyes the W72//; for it is 
drain there can be nothing in the W242, which 
was not firft in the Cadenfiandinc ; and then a- 
gain the W2 moves the Wuderfhanding , for we 
find we cam eatily confider of any thing as we 
pleafe , and fer it alone again when we pleafe. 
“ And now Jet us fee how the Interior Powers 
ér Faculties are moved by the W2/, and what 
cohtinand fie hath over them. . And yet we mutt 
Cea (here by the way) that there are fome 
of ‘the Inferiour Powers of the Sou/, that arein 


np 


the Wii, can’t be attained unto but by the Aéts of 
the Wii. 

Some haye been of Opinion that Azadits are 
begot by the firft fingle Actions; and that all the 
Subfequent Actions do but ferve to confirm and 
ftrengthen the Habit already begot. Others 
think che, Habit acquired by the laft Aion, and 
that all the former did only difpofe the Power , 
or Faculty of the Soul to receive the Habit ; But 

¥O itis not probable that every finglé 4/déo» contri- 
butes fomething towards the acquiring of the 
Habit. 

Again, no Hadit can be increafed but by more 
intenfe Actions than thofe by whichit was got- 
ten : whereasit is weakned by thofe Actions which 
are more remifS , and only cherifhed and kept in 
the State it is by rhofe Aions , which are juft 
equal to thofé which produce it. 

There are othersof Opinion that abit is a 

© great help to thatFaculty of the Sou/ in which it 
is, as toits ready andeafy Operation ; but de- 
ny that A/udit is it felf alone a Real Principle of 
Adtion , fince the Action wholly proceeds from 
the Faculty. To which we Anfwer,That a piece . 
of Work may depend at the fame time both on 
the Zoo/,and the Hand of the Arificer. And fo 
may any Aéion both’be Attributed to the Faculty, 
which immediately performs it, and alfo to the 
Habits ready and eafy Difpofition of the Faculty, 


no ways under the command of the Wi; for 3° fo that we conclude it to be a True and Real 


Example, thé Raculty of Vezeration or growing 
is, perfectly without the Power both of ourWi/ 
ant Reafon. ae a 

The Wid moyes the inward Senfes , which are, 
Ciminca See’ , Phantafy » and Memory, but not 
abfolutely , and/altogether asit pleafés; for they 
are ind preat meaftre at theirown liberty , and 
many times are contrary , and refractory both 

‘the Wil'and Reafm alfo. “But the Wil! moves 


Principle. 

AZabits are Corrupted and Deftroyed, either by 
the Deftruction of the Subject they:are in (as well 
as/all other Accidents);if either theSeu/,or the Facul- 
ties of the Sou/ Perifh, it is likewife certain all the 
Habits init muft Perith ; and alfo they are fome- 
times utterly expelled by their Contraries, their 
Subject remaining ftill whole and Entire. For In- 
ftance, The Habit of Fuftice may be quite expel- 


the outward Members in their Natural and pro- 40 led, and banifhed out of the Will by Acts of In- 


per, Mitians, ish as fhe pleafés , without any 
Refiftahce at all’ Whence it is plain , That the 
Memory”, Steal Common Cenfe axe much 
freer} ‘and more”at their own Likerty , than the 
Licimotive' Faculty 'is, which {eems to be wholly 
iit the Power of the Wil + 

“Phe'other fort of: Internal Principles are Ha- 
Gt, A Habit is defined to bea Quality or Dit. 
pofition’ of the Subject ; which gives it not the 


juftice. | 

Bur the great Difficulty is whether a AZadit of 
Virtue can be utterly deitroyed by a bare Cefla- 
tion, or forbearing the Exercife of it. 

Some Diftinguifh very fubtilely ( but I know 
not how well) That it may, as to its ufe, bur 
not as to its Subftance. And indeed if we 
fearch the matter to the bottom, we fhall find 
that “tis very hard to conceive how the bare Cef- 


fir’ Power of A@ting, bur makes ic AG more 50 fation fhould utterly deftroy the ZZd7¢ ; but when 


cafily and fleddily; ‘and remainin the Subject , 
though the Adtion it felf be abfent. f 
“And we may obférve that this Definition diftin- 
guifhes Habit ftom Natural Power , becaufé it is 
{aid Habit gives not the firft Power; and alfo from 
thefé AZzdits which are not Operative, or pro- 
duce’ no Adtion , as Beauty, Strenzth, Sec. 

~ And’ laftly, it diftinguifhes it from the Adon 
it felf; becaufé it remains in its Subject , to wit 
the” Sol when the Aéfion is not prefent. 

~ Fiabits are’gotten', ot prddiieedt by the Repe- 
tition of many, fingle Ads; bur thofe 4s mutt” 
always be of che fame Power , or faculty of 
the So/, whergn the Habit is produced. 

‘Thus Prudence being an Intedettual Habit can't 

be acquired bur by Aéts of the Underftanding. 
And Juflice, Fortitude , anc Temperance being in 


Sloth and‘ Idlenef§ lulls it afleep , the Appetite 
gets new Strength, and fo the contrary Afabit 
deftroys the former; thotgh itfeem to perifh of 
it Elf , by, a bare Ceffation of Operation. 

And hence it is that the Ruine of good and 
vertuous /Zadits is commonly attributed to Sloth , 
which indeed doth really proceed from the Pre- 
valence and Increafe of ‘the contrary Vice. 

Thus far of Znward’ Principles. We hall pro- 


60 ceed next to the Outward Principles of Human 


Aftions. And firft of that Principle of Human 
Atlions, which always moves Effectually , and 
that is God. 

And here we muft know that God is not ons 
ly the External Principle of “Human Aétions, as 
the Final Caufe is, (that is, as he is that Ob- 
jective Beatitude , and End of all Actions ); But 

to) 
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alfo the ficient Canfe. And that eithet as he is 
the Univerfal Caufe of all things , and works in 
us both to wi, and to do, or as he Influences 
and directs thar Principle of choofing, which he 
hath planted in us. In either Senfe he may be 
faid to be the External Principle of our Aéi- 
ONS. 

That Ged is the Principle of our Aétions, in 
the firft Senfe is evidence , becaufe he Governs 
and Ordersall other fecond Caufes as he pleafeth; 
and in the Former Senfe, likewife is plain from 
this Argument. That which ftirs up the moft 
inward and near Caufe of A@tion to ag, is the 
Outward Principle of the Aion. Buc God does 
fo. Therefore it muft be fo. 

And this he doth two. feveral ways , either by 
concurring with our Freedom of Will, or elfé 
Moving and Inclining our Will to this or that 
thing. And firftGod concurs, as the firtt Caufe 
with the fecond to produce the aét, by this means 
making up as it were one Entire Caufe. 

Bur yet we are told that this general Influence 
or concurrence of God Almighty doth not produce 
theEflect with the concurrence of theSecond Caufe 
too, which is oir Will. Whence we may learn by 
the way, ThatGods generalConcurrence as the firit 

“Caute, lays no Fatal Neceffity upon our Actions, 
fince the Willis ftill Free , and Indifferent, 

And now we comet {peak of Gods moving 
the Will to Ad, befides the Univeral Concutrence 
we have fpoken of. And in this there is more 
Difficulty , becanfe the Wil feems to be detcr- 
mined by God, before fhe hath made her own 
choifé. 

‘The Schoolmen falve this Difficulty thus, They 
fay that God moves fécond Caufes with fuch a 
Motion as is convenient , or agreeable to their 
Natures ; Now fince the Wiis a Faculty not de- 
termined to onething, but indifferently can mike 
choifé of any ; Ged doth not move it with {ich 
aneceflity , as doth determine it to one thing , 
by which meansits Motion remains ftill Contin- 
gent and not Neceflary. The words are Thomas 
Aquinas. But we believe that God moves our 
Wills {ometimes irrefiftably , and neceflarily ; 
For Ido notthink that St. Paul or Mary Magda- 
den (though they would never fo fain) could have 
withftood their own Conyerfion. 

There are fome other Outward Caufes, which 
fometimes moye our Wids. AS the Perfuaft- 

~ ons and Arguments that Men may make ufe 
of, Ge. 

So likewife Aygels either good or bad , may 
by changing the Phantafie, move the Wil, And 
this may be done not by producing any new 
Phantajm , Which was not in the Brain before ; 


but by ftirring and moving the Spirits and E7v-’ 


mours Which refide there; and fo bring to their 
Mind fome paft Species or Images. 
This they may pny do likewife by chan- 
ging the Senfe, an 
by moying of the Spirits in the Brain , and af. 
ter bringing them into the Organs of Senfé ;or elfe 
by fome tinge of Difpofition of the outward 
Object. k 
We come now fromthe Principles of Human 
Aitions , to the Aétions themfelyes , where we 


ve 
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thallalfo treat of the Paffions, Virtues, and Vi- 
ces. 
Philofopbers do not call all the Actions of 
Man Human Adlions: Wut only thofe that proceed 
from a Free Principle of Aéting , which isthe W#/, 
Hence is that Divifion of Aitions into Voluptary 
and Involuntary, 
Firft then, Voluntary is taken largely, for that 
which we cal] Spontancity ; and is defined to 


ro be a Principle in the Agent , which knows the 


thing about which it AGs. And here it is requi- 
_ red that the Principle of Aéting be in the 4: 
Gent it {elf ; and likewife that it be carried to- 
wards the Object, with fome fort of Knowledge, 
And therefore thofe things which have the Prin. 
ciple of Adting in themféives , but no Knowledge 
of the Object; are faid to at Naturally ,but not 
Voluntarily. And hence we have that common 
Defeription in the Schools, of an Adon into 


20 Spontaneous , Naturaland Violeyt. 


A Spontaneous Adion hath the Principle of 4. 
on init felf , with fome Knowledge of the End. 
The Natural hath in it the Principle of Aétion , 
but no Knowledge of the End. “And the Vio- 
lent hath ever the Principle of the A@ion Sepa- 
rate from it , as when a Stone is caft up- 
wards. 

Again, if we take Voluntary ftridlly, 


and pro- 
perly , it is only found in Afor ; 


and may be 


30 defined, A Principle in the Agent with perfect 


Knowledge of the 
Beafts. 

Now we muft remetmber,that there is a Perfect, 
and an Imperfect Knowledge. The Perfect ig 
when the End is known, and the way likewife 
by which the means lead to the End 3 and thisis 
found only in Man , and is the Voluntary that 
we are here {peaking of The other is imper- 
fect , when the End is in fome meafure known ; 
but the Reafon and Proportion of the Means , 

o Which conduct to the End is not , and this 
is found in Fools and Childreq » as alfo in 
Beafls. 

That which is Voluntary, and the product of 
our Wills, in this cafe one would think fhould be 
always free (fpeaking” properly :) And yet we 
find it is not; for though the W2/ in Man cant 
be compelled or conftraitted , yet it may be ne- 
ceffitated: As for Example, To Wl thar which 
is Good is neceflary and natural to us, and fo 


End , flich as is not found in 


50 in this fenfe is not free. So that we fee , that to 


Will, and at the fame time to be Neceffitated, may 
confift together. 

Laftly, Thefe 4fions of the W2Z, or what we 
call Volustary, are faid to be deliberate; not that 
the Will it {elf deliberates, but that it follows the 
Guidance and Direétion of the Gnder/Panding, 
which it has well deliberated. 

+ Involuntary in its largeft fenfe is oppofed to 
Spontaneity ; but in the flricter fenfe it is either 


that thefé two ways, viz. 60 through /iolence or Ignorance. "Through Violence, 


as when a Man is carried whether he would not 
0; through 7znorance, when thr@ugh fome de- 
fault in his Judgement ot Reafon $ he does that 
which afterwards he repénts of. 
The moft common diyifioh of Zgnorarée is in- 
to Vincible and Invicible. é 
ne 
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Invincible is fach, as with all diligence and 
induftry. could not have been avoided: But Vin- 
cible is fach, as if care and pains had been taken, 
might. And itis the former of thefe two which 
makes an Afion Involuntary. 

Here Moralifts enquire, whether nothing elfe 
but Violence and Ignorance make an Aédtion Invo- 
Juntary. The greateft Queftion is of Fear or 
Defire, whether they do not do the fame thing: 
For Example, When a Man to faye his life in a 
Storm by Lightning the Ship cafts his Goods 
over-Board ; it is queftioned, whether this 4¢tiox 
be Voluntary, or not? 

It is Anfivered, That fuch Aéfions as thefe are 
partly Voluntary, and partly Znvoluntary. Invo- 
luntary they are,if you confider them fimply and in 
themielves ; but Voluntary, if you confider them 
with their circumftances: for the Man was willing 
to lofe his Goods rather than his Life. 


Thus far of Attions Voluntary and Involuntary ; 2 


We are now to difcourle of the Goodnef or Bid- 
nefeof Actioxs. 

The Goode of an Aion is the conformity of 
it with right Reafon, and the BadwefS of it is its 
deformity or alienation from Right Reafon: I call 
Righta good Mind, free from all Fantaftick O- 
pinions, knowing the Laws of God and Nature, 
and making a prudent Judgment of the Adétion 
to be done, according to the intent of the 
Law. 

And this makes a vaft difference betwixt one 
and the fame Aéfion, which Phyfically and Natu- 
rally confidered hath no difference at all. As for 
Inftance, To killa Mfm by private Authority is an 
Evil Adjon; but to do it by publick Authority 
makes it Good, though the Adtion in it felf ab{o- 
lutely confidercd is the fame. 

The GoodnefS or Badnefs of the Aion is 
taken from the goodnef$ or pravity of the W7/, 


for the moft part: But 4dions may fometimes 40 


likewifé be faid to be good or bad according to 
their Object, their End,and their Circum/tances. 
And though ic may be here objeted, That 
nothing can be the Object of the W2, or the 
End of the Willing, but that which is Good ; yet 
we mutt till remember, that Good's fo really or 
apparently, and when only an apparent Good, 
it is a real and an abfolute Ill. Thus, that which 
feems Gord, asithath either Profit or Pleafure in 


things which are placed, or ftand about. the Atti- 
ons, They are generally reckoned in this old 


Verfe, 


Quis, Quid, Ubi, Quibus auxiliis, cur Quomodo, 
Quando. 


Thatis, the Perfon which doth the A@ion , the 
Aétion it felf, the Place where , the Helps with 


10 which, the Reafon why, the Manner how, and the 


Time when. 

Here note, that the Circumftances many times 
add very much either Good or Bad to the Aion, 
nay, fometimes they change the yery nature of 
it; as the Stealing any thing dedicated to Holy 
ufes makes the Offence Sacriledge , which other- 
wife would have been but fimple Theft. 

Thus of Hluman Aétions in general; Now of 
the Species, or feveral kinds of them. 

The ordinary and common diyifion of Hlu- 
man Actions is into Elicite and Jmperate; By Eli- 
cite is to be underftood thofe Adtions whereof 
the Wit her felf is the firft Principle , and pro- 
duces them in her felf By Zmperate we mean 
Adtions of which the W// is not the firft Prin- 
ciple, which yet are not done without the Power 
or Jurifdi@tion of the Wil. 

The £licite Actions of the Will are either 
about the End or the Means. 

Thofé about the Fvd are thefe three; Volstion 
or Wiking, Fruition and Intention. 

Thofe about the Means are alfothree; viz. E- 
Leétion, Confent,and U/e. 

And now becaufe our Paffons have a great in- 
fluence upon our dons , in making them either 
Vertuous or Vicious, it will be convenient to {peak 
fomething of them both generally and particular- 
ly before we come to fpeak of the Vertues and 
Vices. . ; 

The Spring or Fountain of the Paffons is the 
Senfitive Appetite, which (though it be found as 
wellin Beds as in Men) we {peak now of it as 
it is peculiar to Men. 

The Senfitive Appetite is either Concupifcible 
or Irafcible, and itis neceflary it fhould be fo, for 
the fécking that which is good and convenient, 
and ayoiding of that which is hurtful; and in thefe 
two are founded all the Paffons of the Mind. 

A Paffion of the Mind is defined, to be a Mo- 


it, may yetbe Ev// in its deformity or digreflioh 50 tion of the Senfitive Appetite from the Appre- 


from Right Reafon, and fo may neither deferye 
Praife nor Reward, and by confequence not be 
Bonum honeftum , that is,an Foxeft Good, which is 
one Branch of the divifionof Good. 

The laft Queftion about. the Goode or Bad- 
nefs of Humane Actions is, they be all neceffarily 
either Good or Bad, and whether fome of them 
be not Indifferent. 

And to this may be Anfivered, that many Hu- 


henfion either of Good or Evil, with fome un- 
natural change of the Body, Good or Evil, thavis,’ 
as:it feems or appears. 

They are called Motions in diftin€tion to the 
other Faculties of the Sov/, which are cither 
Powers or Habits. Powers they can’t be,becaufe 
they are not always ready like other Powers , to 
be produced into Act; And Habits they can't 
be, becaufe they are many times ftitr'd up be- 


mane Actions, as Walking, Sitting, Standing , and 60 fore any Habit of them is gotten: And they are 


the like, are certainly: in their own nature In- 
different; but as.they are refer'd to any End, 


they muft needfbe cither Good, or Bad; that is » 


to fay, as they\tegard this or that Evd, they are, 
or are not conformable to Right Reafon. 

The next thing which Phzlofophers confider in 
Human Actions isthe Cércumflances, thatis,thofe 


called Pajfons, becaufe both Sou and Body fuffer 
by them. 

The Stoicks were wont to number but four of 
them, to wit,.the Paffion of Joy, Sorrow, Hope, 
and Fear; But the Peripateticks have made them 
by Subdivifions Eleven, attributing Six to the 
Concupifcible, and Fiye to the Zracible part of the 

Senfitive 


' 
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Senfitive Appetite. The Six firft are Love,Defire, 
Joy , Hatred , Flight or Avoiding, and Sorrow. 
The five laft are Hope, Defpair, Fear, Boldnef’, 
and Anger, 

That Paflons are not all Vitious ot Blamewot- 
thy, appears in that Good Men , as well as Evil 
do Love, and Fear, &c. Again, no Man can 
comnut a Fault, but with his Wi, and Paflons 
fometimes can’t be ayoided though we would. 
‘And then again, becaufe 
about the Paffons, as about its proper Subjegt ; 
Tt would follow that he who wanted Paffion, mutt 
needs want Vertue alfo; and thusit appears, that 
eyery Paffion is not Evil. 

And now we come to fpeak of the Vertués and 
Vices in General; and firftof Vertue in Gene- 
ral. 
Vertue is defined to be an Elective Falit,con- 
fifting in aMcan,which prudent Men judge,and 
make ufe of in all their Aétions, 

Vertue is an Habit of the Mind, which con{ifts 
ina Mediwm; and there are two forts of it; the 
one proper to the Underftanding, as Prudence 
and Wifdom ; and the other proper to the Will, 

Vertue is faid to be a Habit » that’s the 
Genus, under which it is comprehended, as well 
as Vice. % 

Iris faid to be Eleéive, to diftinguith a 
Moral Habit from an Inteleftual Habit. 

Wefay it confiftsina Mean , to diftinguifh it 
from’Vices which do not; for though. Vices may 
truly be faid to be Moral Elective Habits , yet 
they offend always either in Excef$ or Defect , 
( which Prudent Men judge and make ufe of in 
all their A@tions:) This is inferted in the Definiti- 
on, to inform us that Men mutt judge of their 
Aétions , and the mean fpoken of, according to the 
Rule ofright Reafon. And this Definitionagrees 
with every Moral Habit , excepe it be Prudence ‘, 
and that is rather an Intellectual one. 4 

It is here queftioned Whether Vertue confifts 
in the Mean’, or Middle place, between the two 
Extreams,which are both Vices. The Anfwer is, 
That all Moral Vertue except Fuftice,confifts in the 
» Mean , or middle between two vitious Habits; 
As Liberality between Prodigality and C ovetou/- 
nef; Fortitude between Cowardne/s and Foolhar- 
dinefs;{0 Prudence it {elf between a Crafty Slyne/s, 
and Folly or Ignorance. 

But Fytice mutt always be excepted; for what- 
foever cither exceeds, or falls fhort in it, is Ju/- 
Zice,and {0 Injuftice is aloneand on either fide op- 
pofed to Juftice. And yer the Vertue always 
comes nearer one of the extreams than the other, 
becaufe one of the extreams is always nearer to 
right Reafon. 

All the Moral Vertues, except Prudence (ww 
1s not purely fo )are feated in the Ratio! 
tite , thacis,in the WW; Becaufe all 
tues being Elective Habits , 
that Faculty or Power of the 
the Ele@ion, and that is the 

The Cardinal Vertues (fo called, becaufe all o- 
ther Vertues turn upon them as Dores do upon 
their Hinges ) are thefe Four; Prudence, Fuftice, 
Temperance and Fortitude. 

Pradence hath a particular. reference to the 
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nal Appe- 
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Soul which miakes 
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Vertue is converfant ro one comnion Bond. 


muft needs be in 69 
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Fuftice tothe Will, Ti emperance to the Con- 
le Appetite; and Fortitude to the Ira. 


Reafon, 
cupifcib 
feible. 

. It is.a generally received Opinion amongft 
Moral Philofophers, That hethat hath one Vertue 
hath them all ; And itis thus proved, Every one 
carries along with it Prudence; and Prudence can't 
be deftitute of all the other Vertues,and hence we 
conclude, That the Vertues are tied together in 

Prudence; which is the GovernefS of all the o 
ther Vertues , is defin'd by Ariftotle , Tobe a 
Habit of acting with right Reafon, about thofe 
things either good or bad fora Man. 

The Subject in which itis, is the Onderftand- 
zn, and therefore properly it is an intellectual 
Vertue ; But the Object about which it is conyer- 
fant, is Aluman Adtion in general, or whateyer is 
to be done. 

The general Office of Prudence isto 
the Means in order to the End ; 
other Moral Vertues about fit Means to attain 
their Ends, which is done thefe three ways. 

By finding out fit-and proper Means, and this 
iscalled Jnvention, 

By making -choife of thofe which are moft 
Proper, and this is called Judgment. 

By teaching and inftructing us in the ule of 
them, and this is calledGcvernment, or Command. 

The Integral parts of Pruderce are the Memo- 
ry of things patt. 

The Knowledge or Underflanding of things 
prefent. 

And providing for the Future. 

Prudence isa Vertue which confifts in the know- 
ledge of Truth, with a quicknefs of Apprehen- 
fion, fothat it requirs a diligent fearch, and a cer- 
tain Knowledge of what is true : for according as 
any one is apt to difcover what is moft tue in 
o any thing, and to find it out with great Sagacity, 

and. withal to give a Reafon for it,the fame is com. 

monly and deferyedly called a wife and prudent 

Man: Then Truth is the fubject he applies him- 

felf unto, and to take right Counfel in order to 

do whatis good, and condueive to a happy life; 
and fuich a Uniformity fhould be kept in all our 

Actions, that all the Paffages of our Life may a- 

gree together. 

Fuftice, which is termed the Queen ofall e- 
© tues, tends to the conféryation of human Society, 
by giving every onehis due, and juftly obferving 
all Contracts and Bargains , not doing Jnjury to 
any; but to do as you would be done unto. 

Ic hath its Name from the Latin Word Js, which 
fignifies to do that which is required by the Law 
both of Godand Man. 

It is either Univerfal or Particular. Cniverfal 
Juftice isthat which refpeéts our Duty in order 
to the conferyation and good of the Publick, and 
the Notion of this Juftice is as large as that of 
Vertue it elf. 

Particular Fuftice is that whigh regards our 
Dealings with privat Perfons, and 9 either di/fri- 
Lutive, or commutative. ( 

Diftriburive Fuftice is the giving every Man his 
due , both as to Rewards an Punifhments , 
&e. 


co) difpofe 


that is, to dire& 


le) 


I Com 
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Commutative Fuftice is the doing right in Con- 
traéts, in buying, felling, exchanging , &c. 

The former of thefé belongs properly to the 
Prince, and the latter to the People one amongft 
another. 

And here we can’t without a breach in our Me- 
thod, omit to fay fomthing of the Law, which is 
the Standard,and Rule of Juftice,and from whence 
it is faid toreceive its very Name. 

Law is a Syftem of rational Precepts, thewing 
Men what they are todo, and what not, in or- 
der tothe Publick Good. 

There are Three things neceflary in a Law , 
(1) Thatit be juft, and according to right Reafon. 
(2) That it be made by thofe that have Authori- 
ty, and to whofe care the Publick Good is com- 
mitted; And (3) Thatit be lawfully promulgated, 
or proclaimed, or elfe it doth not oblige. 

Law is divided into Human and Divine (which 
is properly the bufinefS of Theology). 

Human Law. againis either Civil or Ecclefiaf- 
tick. 


Civil isthat which is in the Power of the fecw-! 


lar Magiftrate, cenfidered meerly asfuch. Eccle/t- 
Jftical is that which is adminiftred by the Church, 
either as to Dottrine or Difcipline. : 

The Effect or confequent of the Law is Right; 
thatis to fay, a Reward proportioned tothe me- 
rit of the Fact; And fo the Law, the Fad, and 
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ficult things, and Paffve in faffering the like. The 
Integral Parts of them both are Magnanimity or 
Greatnefs of Mind , Patience, and Perfeverance. 
Temperance may in general be faid to be any 
Vertue which obferves a mean in moying of the 
Mind ; But efpecially and moft’ properly it is 
that Vertue which is concern’d in moderating our 
Pleafures , that is, the fenfuial Pleafures ‘of the 
Body. There are three Ads peculiar to ir, (x) 


10 Avoyding all excefS in Meat, Drink, &c, (2). Di- 


recting usin the! ufe of them, (3). Seeking what 
is neceflary, to wit, Meat, Drink; &c. 

The Subjective parts ofthis Vertue are Ad/fi- 
nence, Sobriety, Chaftity, and Modefty. 

And thus confidered it will direét us alfo in the 
ufe of Cloaths, and what elfe is for the outward 
comfort and {upport of the Body. 

There is another fort of Vertue, which con- 
fifts in the W2l/, which hath its proper Matter 


20 in its true Object, and relates to Pleafure, Fear, 


and Boldyefs. But there are two forts of Plea- 
fiers , the one of the Body,and the'other of the 
Soul. To moderate Bodily Pleafures there is a 
Vertue called Zemperance, which confifts ina right 
ordering of our Words and Afions. 

This is the Vertue that Governsall our 4fedf- 
ions and Carnal Lufts, which is an Enemy to all 
unruly Appetites, directing ‘us to be ruled by our 
Reafon, when we come either to cover, or refufe 


the Right makes up a demonftrative Sy/ozi/m. 30 any thing be it good orbad. This isthe Vertue 


Thus. 

Every Murtherer; ought to be punifhed there is 
the Lau. 

Milo is a Murtherer there is the Faé#. 

Therefore Milo ought to be punifhed,and there- 
is the Fus or Right. 

Fuftice is alfo twofold ; the one relates to God, 
and the other to. Men; the firft is called Religion 
or Piety, whereby we pay to God the Religious 


that calms and fedates , that allays and foftens 
our Minds bya certain Harmony. Now this /er- 
tue extends not only to Food and Rayment, as alfo 
to Buildings , bur likwife to Luxury and Carnal 
Pleafures. 

Temperance in Eating is called Abflinence , in 
Drinking Sobriety, and in Cloaths , and Building, 
Frugality. a 

«In oppofition to Luxury is Chaftity or Conti- 


“Duty we oweunto him ; Oppofite to which are 4. vence, which relates bothto a fingle and Conju 


thefe two Vices, Superftition and Irreligion, each 
of them odious inits kind. The Juftice that re- 
lates to Men, is either Univerfal, which gives us 
the Charaéter of Good Men; or particular , and 
this is either Diftributive or Corrective Juftice. 
In this Diftridutive Fuftice mult be confidered Fi- 
delity and Gratitude, asamongft thefe {everal Re- 
lations of Sudjects totheir Princes, and Princes to 
their Subjects; of Parents to their Children, and 


gal Life. 

As for the Pleafiires of the Mind, they pro- 
ceed either from Riches, Praifé, ot Society. 

Liberality is a Vertue which is moft futiable 
to the Nature of Man, and is the difpofér of 
Riches; but there are many things therein to be 
confidered. 

Firft, That Liferality be not hurtful to thofe 
who receive it; Secondly, To thofé that may par- 


Children to theit Parents; of Wives to their Hu- 50 ticipate thereof; And Thirdly, That ic be pro- 


bands, and Huflands to their Wives ; Brothers, 
and Siffers; Mufters and Servants; Benefactors , 
and fuch as have received any Kindnef$ from them; 
And as we ought to be juft and equitable to all 
Men, fo we are more efpecially bound to do Good 
for Good, and to retaliate Kindnefles. 

To corrective Fuftice belongs the punifhment of 

* Crimes. 
Fortitude is a certain conftancy of Mind, both 


portionable not only to the Dovors ability , bur 
likewife to the Perfons E/tate and Conditios whom 
it is beftowed upon: And herein mutt be confi- 
dered his Manners , what Affection he bears us, 
What Acquaintance we have with him, and what 
former Kindnef he hath done us. Now there are 
five different Degrees of Human Society, 1 {OF all 
Men together, 2; Of Men of the fame Narion , 
or Countrey, 3; OF the fame Socrety, 4; Of Freinds, 


in undertaking Dangers, and performing Labours. ¢, and 5; Of Kindred. And we ought to be moft 


It is fometimes faid to be the Seafoner of all the 
reft, for unlefja Man be endued with this Con- 
ftancy of Ming itcan {carce be expeéted that he 
fhould ftick clofe to his Duty, when once it comes 
to be feparated from his Intereft. 

It is either Adfive or Paffive, as you fee in the 
Definition; Active in undertaking great and dif- 


kind to thofethat are neareft unto us and from 
whom we have received moft Kindnefles, 

In Society two things are to be confidered, viz. 
Anger and Familiarity. Now there are two Ver- 
tues that moderate Anger,viz.Lenity and Severity, 
that excluding , and this admitting of Revenge; 
And as there is nothing more praifeworthy , and 

be- 
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becoming a Great Man than Lenity and Flamaijicy; 
fo a Magi/irate mutt fometimes ufe Rugour. and 
Severity,as a neceflary Ingredient in point of Go- 
vernment - But, when he infliéts Punifhments, he 
muft forbear Anger, becaufé an Angry Mancan 
never keep a Mediym. : 

The three Vertues that belong to Human Socie- 
ty.are Truth ,, Aymanity, and Wrbanity 5 there- 
fore that which is true, fimple and found,is moft 
futiable and, proper to the Nature of Man; and 
Truth has ever had fo much Credit. and Power., 
that ir could never be fubyerted by Human De- 
vice or Artifice; and although ic were left with- 
out any Support, yet. it is able to defend it 
felf. 

The Second. Vertue required in Human Society 
is Humanity , which may be otherwife Fermed 
Civility , Gentlenef, , Affadility , Gc. "tis well 
Known how. efficatious obliging good Language 
doth beget the good Opinion and Love of Man; 
and therefore the highera Man is raifed aboye o- 
ther Men , the more humble he ought to thew 
him(felf; for then as this Vertue will be the more 
con{picuous , fo, it will be the more admi- 
rable. 

The Third Vertue is rbanity , which relates 
to Pajtines and Recreations , a thing we were not 
altogether Born unto, but only fit to be ufédas a 
Relaxation in our feveral Calings or Profeffions. 


if 


dered either as 4uimal, and Senfitive, or as Rati- 


onaland Iytellective. ‘ 
The Senfitive part of Man is inclined to thar 
which is fenfibly Good, or feems {0, though it be 
many times far diftant from it : and ae ch ap; 
parent Goods, whether they he Profit or P -aflre, 
arc many times quite different from that Which 
is honeft,. - . 


And thus “Vice may be faid not to be againih, ~ 


‘ZOmans Nature, tharis, his Senfitive Nature, . For 


Senfitive Nature delights not in, Zice, as it is 
but as it appears Good. In fhort, Vice is abla; 
lutely and fimply againft mans Nature, as he ish 
Man; for nothing is more agreable to Man, as~ 
he is-Man, than right Reafon),.awhich is Vices — 
mortal Enemy, ; My at 

Again, Wefee 
clination, or love 
that isin his right 


Evil; , 


at. all Men, have a natural in. 
or Vertue, becaufe every Man 
Wits praifes it, and effects to 


20 have it believed he is 'vertuous,. by a moft induf 


triqus concealment of -his Hice,.. Which is enough 
to prove, That Vice i$ againft mans yery Na- 
ture. 

Here they again enquire Whether Vertue and 
Vice can confift together ; thatis, in their Habit 
in the fame Perfon. 

If wefpeak of Evangelical Vertues, as Fidelity 
and Infidelity, or the dike, we fay they cannot; 
Or if we fpeak of the Wi, it cannot atthe fame 


We fhould ufé icas we do Sleep and Reft, for our 30 time will one Vertue, and its contrary Vice. But 


Refrefhment after our Minds or Bodies are Weati- 
ed with the Affairs of the World: and let the 
Game, or Diverfion be Innocent, and free ftom 
Vice. 

Hitherto we have {poke of thofe Vertues, that 
relate tothe Pleafures of the Body and Mind; 
the next fhall be of that which concerns’ Fear 
and Boldvef, termed by Philofophers, Courgge 
and Magnanimity. , 

Its Odjects areall manner of Dangers and 72- 
zards , Profperity and Adverfity; for this Vertue 
raiféth a Mans Courage, and makes him flight 
fuch Accidents as ufvally happen to Man. In 
Profperity ic makes him Moderate, and keeps 
him from Haughtinef$ , and Infolence ; and in- 
deed *tisa great want of Vertue in a Man, when 
he can'tkecp a Medium in Profperity and Adver- 
Jity ; and as in Profperity we ought not to be In- 
folent. fo in Adyerfity we ought not to be Deject- 
ed. “Tis Prudenceto prevent Adver/ities , as far 
as it lics in our Powers , bur when it comes up- 
on us, we oughtto bear it with Courage ; and fo 
to carry our {élyes,as to do nothing repugnant to 
that State and Degree, that is proper to a Wife 
Man. ; ? 

And thus much of the Vertues; It follows now 
to {peak a word or two of the/ices which are con- 

' trary to them. 

Vice isan Elective Habit,erting from the Mean, 
either in excefS or defect. 

They have the fame Seat or Place in the Sou/, 
Whence they continually endeayout to expel one 
another, to wit, the Wi 

Here Morali/is are to enquite, Whether Vice be 
againfta mans Nature, or fiot 2 In anfwer to which 
we muft confider, that though mans Nature be 
really, and truly but one, yet it may be confi- 


v4 


yeta Vertue, and its contrary Vice, may be out- 
wardly acted by one and the fame Perfon at the 
fame time. And again, Vertuous and Vitious ha- 
bits, that are directly oppoféd onc to another , 
may at the fame time be in the fame Perfon, to 
Wit, in gradu remiffo, non intenfo. In-a remifS De- 
gree not in its higheft or moft intenfe. 
Concerning the divifion of Vice into its ever- 
al Species or Kinds, we fhall need™fay nothing: ; 


o4 For what hath been already faid of the Vertues 5 


may give us a full and perfect fight of their Ex- 
cefles and Defects. 

And thus much for that part of Moral Philofa- 
phy, called Ethicks, or Monafticks. Now follows 
Occonomicks and Politicks ; the one teaching, &c. 
our Duty in our Family; and the other our Duty 
to the Publicks, ' 

Oeconomicks teach a Man how to rule and 
govern his Family. It hath two general Parts ; 


50 to Wit, he that Governs , thofe that are Gover. 


ned. 

A Mafter, or he that Governs, may be confi- 
dered in a threefold capacity; viz. Asa Hu- 
band, as a Father, and asa Mafter; And every 
one of thefe have their particular Duties or Obli- 
gations ; to wit, Conjugal, Paternal, and Magif- 
terial, 

The Obligations of a Wife, Children and Ser- 
vants, are likewife parallel to thefe, and are: breif- 

60 ly comprehended in Love, and Obedience. As 
the Matter of the Families Duty is in Loye and 
Care, and providing for them aggording to their 
feveral Capacities or Quslifcns. For the 
Duty of the Matter of the Fanfily is onething 
towards his Wife, another towards his Children 
and ftill different from them both towards his 
Setyants. And the feyeral Duties of the git 

: Chil- 
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Children and Servants are diftin® and feyeral in 
regard of their Relation to him again, 

Politicks , which is the other part of Moral 
Philofophy, concerns the Government of the Pub- 
lick, a Country or Kingdom , and that by good 
Laws ; whereby both Aing , Prince, and Sub- 
jeéts may liye happily , and the SwAjeéts ina per: 
fect Union amongft themfelves. 

A Politick State is divided into Publick and 


the Jurifdiftions , Laws, Contraéts , Crimes, Tref- 
palles , Judgments , Sentences and Decrees. 

Publick Governments are Adminiftred either By 
One, By a Few, or By Many. 

When a Government is Adminiftred by One, it 
is called Monarchy: When by a Few , it is called 
Oligarchy or Ariftocracy ; And when by Many, it 
is called Democracy. 

And here we are to obferve, That though accor- 


Private Perfons. Thofe are’ Publick Perfons, who ox ding tothe Order of Nature , Democracy doth 


are fet up.as Magi/trates to Rule over the Reft , 
eitherin Church or State. Such were amongft the 
Antient Romans , their Confuls , Ediles,Cenfores, 
Pratores , Dittators , Tribuni , Queftores , and 
Senators. 

The Private Perfons are the Gentry and Com- 
monalty ; in which are to be confidered fuch as 
are eminent , either in point of Extrattion, 
Riches , or acquired Parts , both Civil and Mili- 
tary. 

Next the Perfons , muft be confidered the Mc- 
thod of Government, the Courts of Judicature , 


preceed both riffocracy, and Monarchy, (becaufe 
all, according to the Law of Nature are born free, 
and are hard to be brought under Government ) , 
yet according to the Order of Dignity, and alfo 
fot its excellency and convenience , Monarchy is 
to be preferred before both the one and the other, 
as being likeft-to the Government of God Al- 
mighty himfelf. 

Ariftocracy , orthe Government by a Few,holds 


20 the next place to Monarchy and Democracy, or the 


Government of Many , being in the Power of the 
People, who Govern by Deputies, or the like , 
is the loweft. 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


OR 


Porey Ss 


Ic xk S, 


BO 2H 


Ancient and Moderna. 


Atural Philefophy, or Phyficks , is the 
knowledge of Natural’ Bodies. ‘The 
Subject or Object of Phy/icks is Natural” 

Bodies, confidered as Natural, 

The firft divifion of Natural Philofophy is in- 
to General and Special. The General treats of 
the common Principles and Affections of Bodies; 
and the Special or Particular treats of the {eyeral 
kinds of Bodies, as hereafter fhall be handled. 

The common Principles (as Philofopliers fpeak) 
of Bodies are thefe three , 
Privation. 

By Matter is to be underftood the firft ALitter 
out of which all things are made, confidered ab- 
folutely without Form or Accidents , and this 
Matter is purely paflive and f{ufceptible ofall 
Forms whatfoever. : 

Form ts that which makes a Body what it is, 
and diftinguifheth it from ‘other Bodies; and 
theré are {everal degrees of it. Some Forms ori- 


ly give Bodies their Fie or Being, as the Forms 20 


of all Jnanimate Bodies. Some again give Being, 

Life, and Senfe, as the Forms of Brutes: And 

fome give Bei, Life, Sen'e, and Onderftanding. 

And this is the laft and higheft Degree of Forms, 
‘whichis only the Rational Soul. 

Privation is the abfence of Form in a Body, 
or Sudjeé#, that is fit to receive one. Now be- 
caufe no Form can be where Privation was not 
fuppoted before, it is by. Philofophers numbred 


amongft thofé Principles which conftitute Bo- 3° 


dies. 

The Agetions of Bodies arecither Internal or 
External’ The Zuternal Affections of Natural 
Bodies are Motion, and Termination of Quantity. 
Motion is defined to be any change of Body, and 
is directly oppos’d to Reft. In all Motions of 
Bodies there are principally confidered the Termi- 
nus & quo,or point from whence; and the Terminus 
ad quem , or Point whither, and the Time; for 
no Mition is made in an inflant , 
five. 

The dvifion of Motion is into Natural and 
Kivlent. Natural Motion is thar which proceeds 


from the Natural Principle of the Body; as when 
Fire alcends , or heavy Bodies defcend towards 
the Center of the Earth. So the Locomotive Fa- 
culty or Power in Living Creatures, of removing 
themfélves from one place to another, is alfo 
faid to be Natural. Violent Motion is that which 
is contrary to the Bodies Natural ‘tendency, as 
when a Stone is caft upwards, 

In all Motion we are ftill to remember there is 
a Circle, that is, a Succeffion al\yays of a new 


Matter, Form , and 19 Body into the place of the Body moved ; and 


this Nature doth to avoid a Vacuum. 

The féveral Notions of 
Motion are {fo difficult to 
be underftood,that fome 
have Prodlematically un- 
dertaken to maintain , 
that there is no Motion 
at all in the World : For 
Example, The Motion of 
a Whee! thus marked, we 
will fuppofé this to be 
turned or moyed, upon 
its own Axe/. That part marked with 4 we 
know is moved, becaufe ( according to the defi- 
nition of the Ingenious De Cartes, of Motion) it 
has changed its relation to the feveral Bodies a- 
bourit, fay the Sides of the Room whereiti it is. 
Now whatever is moved, is moved either into a 
Full, or into an Empty place: Now if 4 be mo- 
ved intoa Full place, then there isa penetration 
of Bodies, and itis moved into B; if its moved 
into an Empty place, there will be a breach in 
the Wheel, befides a Vacuum in Natute. And 
what has been faid of this Morin of the Whole, 
may infome meafure be faid of all Mbtioxs, as 
being Circular, All that I know to Anfiver in this 
cafe is, that a Circle being Infinite, and our Ca: 
pacity but Finite, we are not able to comprehend 
its feveral Phenomena, no more ye We are the 


but is fuccef: 4o Fifenze of God Almighty. The faffie may be {aid 


of Jnftnite,or rather the Indefinite exténfion of che 

World, and the Divifion of Bodies. 
And thus’ from Afotion te come to the other 
K Common 
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common Affection of Bodies, called Finitenef or 
Termination of Quantity ; for all Bodies have 
their Superficies, and are circumfcrib'd by Place, 
and if we take away the Notion of a Bodies 
Superficies, you take away the very Notion of 
the Body it elf; it being. the very definition of 
a Body to-be meafirable three ways (to wit, on 
the Supenjicées) in. Length, Breadth, and Thicknef. 
And therefore that diftin@ion of the Schools , 
That Bodies are not Aétually,, but Potentially ex- 
tended ix infinitum, might well have been 
{pared. 

The External AffeHions of Body are’ Place 
and Zime. Place is that-which contains or cir- 
cumfcribes Body, and is juft as large as the Body 
contained, and yet is no part of it; notwith- 
ftanding feyeral things are {aid to be in a place 
feveral ways , as Bodies are faid to be in a place 
circum({criptively, dyge/s definitively, and-God re- 
pletively. , a\ 

To Place is oppofed Vacuum, or rather the 
Notion of it; for it is a meer Exs rationis » and 
there is no fuch thing in Nature. 

Tim: is that whereby things are faid to be 
fooner or later one than another. The Only (if 
it may be {0 called) is that which is not Circular, 
but goes ftrait forward. , 

Time and Mosion meafure one another. 

Thus much of the general Part of Natural 
Philofophy, which treats of the Common Princi- 
ples and Affections of Bodies; We come now to 
the Particular and Special, wherein are handled 
the feveral kinds of Bodies, which are divided 
into thefe fix Parts. 

1. The whole Machin of the World confidered 
all together, as it makes one Sphere, wherein are 
contained both Heaven and Earth, the Planets, 
Stars, Ge. 

2. The Elements, as they are the Caufes of 
Mixtion and Natural Changes. A 

3. OF Bodiesimperfectly mixt, or Meteors. 

4. Of Bodies perfe@tly mixt, both Zranimate 
and Animate, 

5. Of the Parts of Mans Body. 

6. OF the Soul; Vegetative, Senfitive, and Ra- 
tional. 

The firft is of the Wor/din general , or confi- 
dered all together, as it makes one Fabrick. 

The firft thing in this great Body which Phi- 
lofophers are wont to difcourle of is Calum 
Heaven, which they call a Natural Body Simple, 
Spherical, Tranfparent, and Incorruptible , which 
contains within it allthereft. That ic is a Body 
they prove, becaufe it confifts of Matter and 

Form. Thatit confifts of Matter is proved from 

its Denfity, Rarity, and Quantity , which are eve- 
ry one of them proper toa Body only. And 
then its yery Efe or Being proves its Form; for 
without a Form no Body canbe, although it muft 
be confeft , 
none of thofe Afioxs which are peculiar to any 
of the three forts of Souls are obferved in it. 
Matter and For then are its Principles; \ts Af- 
Setions are mien, Figure, and Operation; its 
Morios is Cirtular , and its Figure is {0 too, 
Which of all others is the moft perfect and capa- 
cious; Its Operations are by its Motion, Light,and 
Influcnice: 


‘ 


40 Air into Water , and the like. 


, ©r 50 place of the Elements , 


that this Form is no Soul; becaule 60 {ential, 
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"Tis the Opinion of the Peripaterick Philofo- 
phers, That the Heavens are a kind of fifth Sub- 
Stance, diftinét from all the four Elements , Inge- 
nerable and Incorruprible; though the Elements 
themfelyes are faid to he Corruptible, 

The Parts whereof the Heavens confift , ac- 
cording to the Afiftorelian Philofophy , are thefe 
two, Perfpicuous or Tran/pareut; and Bright or 
Shining. ‘ : 

Perfpicuous, as the feveral Spheres or Orbs: 
viz. 1. The Sphere of the Avon, 2. That of Mer- 
cury, 3. That of Venus, 4. That of the Sun, 
5. That of Mars, 6. That of Jupiter, 7. That of 
Saturn, 8. The Firmament , 9. The Chryftalline 
Heaven, and 10. The Primum Mobile, or higheft 
of all. But of this I refer you to the Treatife of 
Aftronomy or Cofmography, to which it properly : 
belongs.” 

The other Part is Bright or Shining , and com- 
20 prehends the Stars, which are either fixed or 

wandring, which alfo belongs to Cofimography. 

Befides thefé Stars, there is obferved in the 
Heavens that which we call Galaxia, or the 
Milky-way, which is thought to be a confluence of 
many little Stars, which by reafon of their /mal- 
nef cantbe difcerned one from another, and yer 
by their joynt Light make up that bright place of 
Ffeaven {o called. 

Under this common Place of the World next 

30 to the Heavens they ufe to place the four Ele- 
ments; and thefe they ohilee either ab/olutely, 
as they are Parts of the World; or refpettively, 
as they are the Caufes of Afixtion and ‘Natural 

Changes in other Bodies. 

An Element is defined to be a fimple Body, in- 
to which other Bodies are refolved; and it will 
be hard to find any Body that has not fome of the 
four Elements in it. “They are oft-times alfo 
changed into one another, as Water into dir, 

In their own 
places they are neither /ight nor heavy, but being 
fet in an Unnatural place, the heavy, as the 
Earth and Water,tend downwards; and the light, 
as Fire and Air, fly upwards. 

But to {peak a word or two of each in par- 
ticular, I fhall begin with the higheft in place, 
which is Fire. : 

Fire is adry Element, andis the lighteft of all 
other, which is thecaufe that it has the higheft 
under the Concave or 


10 


Sphere of the Moon. 

And whereas fome have frivoloufly objected, 
Thatthen it would feed upon all the Bodves next 
it, asupon Fuel, and {fo deftroy whatever there 
is of mixt or compounded Bodies below it. We 
are totake notice, that there is a great deal of 
difference betwixt this Elementary Fire and our 
Culinary Fire, or that which is of ordinary ufe. 
For /hining, or giving light and Lurning is not EC 

or Part of the Being of Fire, as it is an 
Element; burit is an Aadient , Which proceeds 
from ‘the Subject or Matter which burns. And 
this is eafily proved from the denfity or rarity 
of it, or from its degrees of inten/ion , according 
to the quality of the Matter in which it is: For 
Example , The flame of Pitch is much hotter or 
more denfe, than that of Spirits of Wine; and a 
Red- 
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Red-hot-Tron will burn much more than any Fire 
in Straw, or the like; fo that it eems the Blemen- 
tary Fire does not burn as our ordinary Fire, 
becaufe of its rarity of thinnef$: And this is 
alfo the Reafon that it is not feen, it being much 
thinner or rarer than either Wind or the Air; 
whereas den/e or thick Bodies onl ly are the Object 
of Vifion. : 

Again whereas our Culinary Fire ftands in con- 
tinual need of Fuel to preferve it, this Elementa- 
ry does not, becaufe it is not fubject, like the o- 
ther tothe Injuries of contrary Bodies, and fuch 
as do naturally deftroy it,as too much Water, or 
the like. 

Air is a light Element, 
the moft Moift or Fluid, and fills every place 
below the Fiery Region, which is not filled or 
fupplicd by {ome other B dy, 

Tt is divided into three Regions, the higheff, 
middle, and loweff. The higheft reaches from the 
Fiery Regim to the Middle Region, and is hot, by. 


moderately Hot, but 


Fealon of its vicinity to the Fiery Region , and al- 
fo trom the violence of the Motion of the Hea- 
vers. The middle is that which lies between 
the highe/?? and the lowef?, and no Vapors or Bx- 
halations arife higher than this Region; and it is 
Cold, becaule the Beams of the Sy are reflected 
no higher from the Earth than to the uppermoft 
‘part of the loweft Region, 


The lowef Region of Air takes up that {pace 3 


betwixt the Surface of the Earth and the middle 
Region, viz. juft as’ much as is warmed by the 
reflexion of the Suz. Now becaufe the Sun-beams 
are reflected higher in Summer than in Winter, it 
follows, that the /owe/? Region of Air is greater 
in Summer than in Winter, and the middle Region 
lefs. gore 

That the dir, confidered as an Element 
moderately hot is proved, becau(e it is generated 
from Heat; as when Water is made Air by 
evaporation over the Fire, and contrariwife, be- 
caule its reduced again into Water by Cold , as 
we fee onthe Surface of Marble and other Stones, 
in Sears or Damp places. Again , the 4ir is 
light, and we know that Uightnefs is a confequent 
of heat. 

Water is a moift and ponderous Element , the 
coldeft of all others » flowing between feyeral 
parts of the Earth, and with ic makes one en- 
tire Glofe. 

That it is the’ coldeft of all the Elements is 
proved , becaufe it is the moft contrary , and 
makes the greateft oppofition to Fire , which is 
the hottett. . 

And that the Surface of the Water, as well as 
of the Earth is Globular , appears from this Ex- 
periment in Navigation ; Men do by little and 
little lofe fight of the Earth as they Sail farther 
from Land; firft they lofe the fight of the Earth, 
then of the Zrees , and laftly of the Ads and 
Mountains, which can’t poflibly proceed from any 
other Caufe than its round or rifing Surface, in- 
‘terpofed betwixt the Ship and Land; but this is 
the proper entertainment of another Science. 

Earth is a cold Element, the dryeft and moft 
ponderous of all others, and is placed in the 
Center, according to the Ancients. That it-is 
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dryer than the ery Element, is proved from the 
definition which Philofophers give of Drynefg ; 
Stccity or Drynef of any thing (they fay) confifts 
in its being eafily contained in its own bounds, 
by which they mean no more than this; That 
thing is {aid to be Dry whofe parts are eafily 
kept together, as all Bodies of a firm confiftence; 
fuch as the Barth is. Elumid, on the contrary, 
is that whofe Parts are not eafily kepr together ; 
fo that accotding to the definition for Flumidity; 
T think we may very well and Properly ufe 
Fluidity, and for Drynefs, Confiftence. And then 
it will be plain and eafie, that the Air is more 
humid than the Water » becaufe it is more Siuid, 
Which appears, becaufe it enters where Water 
can’t. And fo the Barth is dryer than Fire, be- 
caufé it is of a finer confiftence » Or is not {6 
eafily feparated. And this fame confiftence or 
clofénefS of the Parts, which they call Den/ity, is 
the reafon alfo , that the Earth is the moft pon- 
derous of all Elements. 

T thall here take further notice only of thefe 
two Affections, its Figureand Motion. 

As to its Figure itis Globulir, as aforefaid, 
‘-This they prove by many Arguments; but { 
fhall only in palling give you thefé two, Firtt, 
From its Ses whichisround, and fo muft the 
Body be alfo: Secondly, From the Rifing and Set- 
ting of the Stars, : 

It has been much controverted among{t Phi- 
lofophers, whether the Earth have any Motion, or 
not. 4r7fforle, and fome others of the Ancients, 
that thought the Earth had no Motion, were 
wont to ufé this Argument; If the Zurth have 
any Motion avall, then that Motion is either Na- 
tural or Violent ; but it can be neither Natural nor 
Violent: Ergo,lt can’t be Natural, becaufe being in 
itsown Center and place where it would be, it 
mutft like all other Bodies (in their proper places) 
reft and be quiet. And Violent it can’t be, be- 
caufe that Violence would in time ceale; it being 
a received Maxim, That no Violent thing is per- 
petual. 

To this I anfiver, That its Motion may be as 
Natural to it, for ought we know, as that of the 
Primum Mobile; for its weight and gravity can 
never be fuppoféd to make it fland till, becaufe 
nothing is 4eavy in its own place , whence it is 
confeft the Earth is ficvate, and cannot weigh at 
all. This I would have underftood of the 


Earths being moyed about its own Axel; and T 


believe you may as well fay , the Motion of the 
Primum Mobile may come to ceafé , becaufe at 
firft it was Violent. We are not therefore to 
enquire into the Caufe or Reafon of its Motion, 
it will be enough for us to folve all the Phans. 
mena in Nature, that depend thereupon, by fup- 
pofing it; for thofe Poffulata are common in all 
the Doctrine of 4/tronomy, whither of right this 
Motion of Earth pertains. 
But methinks again, it is contraty to the order 
of Nature thatthe Earth fhould {land ftill, and 
the reft of the World move roun\ about it, be- 
caufe Nature does always things tht fhorteft way. 
Now for the Heavens to be moved about the 
Earth, as their Center, mutt needs fuppofe fuch 
a rapidity and violence, efpecially in the bi 
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of them, as is fcarce conceivable ; whereas this 
may eafily be avoided , by fuppofing the Earth 
it felf to be moved. 

And now we come to confider the Elements as 
they are,the Caufe of Mixtion and Natural Chan- 
ges. 

"Tn the Elements as they make up Mixt Bodies, 
we are to confider thefé feveral things. 

Qualities , Action and Paffion, Alteration, Gene- 
ration , and Mixtion. ‘ 

Qualities are either firft or fecond , or hidden 
Qualities, as Philfophers fay. 

The firft Qualities are thefe four , Heat, Cold, 
Moifture, and Drynefs; and from thefe arife no 
Jes than fourteen Second Qualities ,as they 
call them, viz. Denfity and Rarity , Gravity and 
Levity ; Hardnefs and Softue{s ; Thicknefs and 
Thinnef , which proceeds from DrynefS and Moi/t- 
nef ; SlipperinefS and@ach a Degree of Drynefs 
as is directly oppofite to it; ZoughnefS and Brittle- 
nes; Rouzhnefs and Smoothnefs. 

Their Occult Qualities are fcarce worth the 
Naming , becaufe when they are able to give no 
Natural Reafon of any thing, they ufeto fay it 
is a hidden Quality , or it is done by Sympathy 
or Aatipathy , which in plain Englifh is as much 
as to fay we know not how. 

In the next place we are to {peak of Aion 
and Pajfon, and this We can't do without {peak- 
ing of Contact or Touching , which is the necef- 
faty manner of things working upon one ano- 
ther. 

Now this Covtaéfis faid to be proper, or im- 
proper. Properis a true and Corporal touching, 
as when the Superficies of two Bodies do fo meet 
and touch one another, that they move one an- 
other , and aremoyed one by the other. Im- 
proper or Vertual,is when the Vertue or Emanati- 
ons of one Body , at adiftance work upon a- 
nother fo as to produce fome effect , as the 
Sun warms the Earth , the Loadffone draws up 
Tron , Sc. By both thefe ways of Touching the 
Aétion and Paffion , or Agent and Patient, work 
one upon the other. That which works or pro- 
duceth the effect in the other , is called the Agent, 
and Work it felf in refpect thereof, is the Action; 
that which is wrought upon , orin which the ef 
feét is produced is called the Patient , inrefpect 
of which the Work is called Paffion. And it 


mutt be always remembred, that as there is fome » 


likenefs between the Agent and the Patient,other- 
wife a thing might be faid to work upon it felf, 
that is to fay , to Affimulate or make it {elf like 
itfelf, which yvere abfurd. — 

Alteration is the change of any Quality or Ac- 
cident in a Body, and differs from Generation, in 
this,that Geveratgon alters the whole Subftance ; 
and yet Alteration is as it were the way and Com- 
panion of Generation. 

Generation is a Change from Privation ( that is 
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Heavenly Bodies ; and the next which is’ the thing 
begetting , which endeavours to produce another 
thing like it felf. 

The Material Caufe is alfoeither Remote, which 
is the firft Matter which carries always with it 
the Principle of Privation , and is eapable of all 
Forms , or next which is a Mixture of the four 
Elements. 

The Formal Caufe is the very Subftantial Change 

ro itfelf, that is , from Privationto Form. 

The FinalCaufe of Generation is the Confervation 
of the Species, becaufe Nature abhors Deftructi- 
on, 

Corruption is direGtly oppofite to Generation , 
and implies a Change froma Form toa Privatiox 
again. And hence it is, that the Corruption of 
a thing is alwaysthe Generation of another; for 

_ Matter (J mean that which I called the next Matter 
of any thing) which is a Mixture of the four 
20 Elements , can’t poffibly fubfift without a Form, 
but fo foon as it laysdown or lofeth one Form , 

it takes up or receives another. 

Mixtionis the Union of two different Bodies, 
which are capable of being Mingled. 

The Word is taken in its largeft Senfe for any 
fort of Mixture , as that of Barly, or any other 
Grain with Wheat. But ftriétly and Philofophical- 
ly for fuch a Mixture of the Elements, whereby 
they wholly lofe their firft Forms, and acquire 

304 new one, which is the Form of the Mixt Bo- 


The Conditions or Circumfpances required here- 
in, are either fuch as belong to Bodies mingled , 
ae fuch as belong to the Ad or Mixtion ir 
elf. 

In the Bodies mingled, it isrequired that they 
fhould both be Agent and Patient, fo that this be 
eafily made fimall, that there be an exadctnef§ in 
the Quantity and Proportion. 

In the 4¢# or Mixtion it felf are required a 

¢ due meeting , or joyning of the Elements toge- 
ther , their Aéting one another , and a Divifion 
of them into yery little parts , which can’t be 
done without Humidity. And the Confequence 
of this Mixtion is called Temperament ; which is 
nothing elfe but the Complexion of the four firft 
Qualities , as they are found in the Mixt Body, 
to wit Heat and Cold , Dryne/s and Muift- 
neff. : 

The next thing in our Order to Treat of, are 

50 Bodies imperfectly Mixt , or Meteors. 

Meteors are Bodies imperfectly mixt, which 
are generally from the Exhalations ofthe Eurth or 
Water , being Raifed by the Heat of the Suz, or 
the Vertue of the Svars. 

In this Difcourfe of Mercors, thefe three things 
are to betaken notice of, their Caufes , Place , 
and Diviffon, or {eyeral Kinds. 

Their Remote Caufes are the Heavenly, which 
by their Influence exhale and raile up the matter 


an Aptitude , or readinefS to receivea Form ) to 60 of them. 


a Form( that is, an Effence which diftinguifhes 
any thing from af! things elfe ) in matter. 

The Caules of Generation are four , The Effi- 
ent, the Mutter, the Form,and the End. 

The Efficient Caufe in Generation is either Re- 
mite, asthe Influence, Light and Motion of the 


The next or Inftrumental Caufe is either Heat 
or Cold. Heat by piercing into the Earth or Wa 
ter Rarifies them, and raifeth them up into the 
Air, and Cold unites and condenfes them above, 
when they are thus raifed. 

This for the Efficient Caufe, the Material Caxfe 
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is either the Remote with the Elements , but for 
the moft part Water or Earth , or the next Caute, 
which is either Vapour or Exhalation. 

A Vapeur ishot and moift, and proceeds from 
Water ; an Exhalation is hot and dry, and comes 
from the Farth; and there are thefe two forts of 
it, one which eafily takes Fire , being Matter of 
Fiery Meteors , the other not, being Matter of 
Winds. 


The place of thefe Meteors is for the moft part 7 


the 4ir, For even thofe that are generated in 
the Caverns of the Earth, are generated in the 
dir , that is, the dir that fills thofe Caves. 

_ They are divided into thee two forts, viz. 
into Aypoftatical, that is, fuch as are Real Sub- 
flances , and Emphatical, or fuch as only make 
a fhew or Appearance. 

_ Thofe that are Subftantial are again Subdivided 
into three Species or Kinds; Fiery which are from 
Exhalations eafily Inflamable ; Watery which are 
from Vapours ; And Airywhich are produced by 
Vapours and Exhalations mixt together. 

There is another Divifion of Meteors into pure 
and mixt , pure are fuch whofe Matter is fimple 
and pure, and are either Generated in the Highett, 
Middle or Lower Region of the Ais. Thole that 
are generated in the Higheft Rea, are called 
Torches , Beams, or Perpendicular Fires, Fiery 
Darts, Dancing Goats , Flying Sparkles, Sc: A 


Torch is 4 Meteor of a thin and rare Subftance , 3° 


which being fet on Fire, all the upper end refem- 
bles a lighted Torch. A Beam, or Perpendicular 
Fire is long and more compact , and being fet on 
Fire {hows like a Beam, hanging right downward.A 
Fiery Dart-confifts of groflet and fubriler , or 
raret Parts equally mixt together, which being 
kindled and flying upwards, refembles a Dart or 
Arrow. Dancing Goats are {0 called, when the Me- 
teor is divided into Two Parts , and being fer on 
Fire,,f@ems to leap and skip like Goats. 

Meteors generated in the Middle Region of 
the 4ér, are either Falling Stars or Burning Lan- 
ces. A Falling Star is a round Meteor , which 
being fet on Fire,and by fome Cloud droven down- 
wards, fhews as if a Star fell from Heaven; others 
are of Opinion that the Exhalation it felf is as 
long asthe Zine , in which the Stars feem to fall; 
and being lighted at oneend like a Train of Gun: 
powder, takes Fire in a Moment. 


A Burning Lance is of the fame Subftance with 50 


a falling Star, only the Matter differs in Fi- 
gure , teprefenting a Lance or Spear allthe way 
it falls. 

Meteors generated in the Lower Region of the 
Air , are either Fiery Dragons,or Ignes Fatui, that 
is, Going Fires. A Fiery Dragon isa Great Ex- 
halation , which being raifed a great Height in the 
Lower Kegion of the Air , and there fets on Fire 
by its obliqueand crooked Motion , refembling 


junction o} 


to Horfes Heads or Mains , tothe Shrouds and 
Rigging of Ships and the like, and yer doth 
no hurt , by Reafon of its great Subtilry. 

Now the manner of fetting moft:of thefe A- 
teors onFire ;. is conceived to be either the Swift: 
nefS and Violence of their Motion, as Milifones 
and the Wheels of Carts and Coaches, which fome- 
times by their Motion produce Fire ; or elfe by 
an Antiperistafis as they {peak , which is a Vio- 
lent Fighting or Oppofition between Heat and 
Cold , juft as Stacks of Hay laid together before 
aay be diy, grow hot , and fometimes take 

ire. 

Thefe are the Meteors which are called pure, 
by Reafon they confit altogether of Exhalarions 
from the Barth. And now wecome to {peak of 
fuch Meteors as the Philofophers call Mixt; be- 
caufe the Exhalation is mixt with Vapours, which 
are drawn up, as we {aid \before, from Water j 


>° and are more impure, grofs and Vifcous. 


And thefe mixt Meteors are fuch as continue 
for acertain Space,as Comets , or elfe fuch as by 
Reafon of the little quantity of Mattter are fad 
denly Diffipated , as Thunder. , 

A Comet has its-Name from the Beard, ot 
Tail which always accompanies it. Some have 
been of Opinion that Comets are either a Con- 

ra feveral Planets together , or elfé an 
extraordinary Appearance of one Single Planet. 
The former Opinion is refel’d ; becaufe a Comer 
is fometimes feen when there is no Conjunttion of 
the Planets ; as likewife becaufe the Planets are 
neyer feen , without the Zodiack,whercas Comets 
oft times are. 

Again,no Comet canbe afingle Planet ; becaule 
the Planets arealways , or at leaftfor the moft 
part {een in Cleat Nights , but Comers never ; as 
alfo becaufeno Planet, or Fixed Star is ever In- 
creafed or Diminifh’t , which as Experience teach- 


~ 4° esus Comers are. 


A Cometis defined to be a Fiery Meteor,com- 
pofed of a Dry Vifcous and plentiful Exhalation 
clofé compacted together, raifed up into the 
Higher Region of the Air, and being there fer on 
Fire , fhews likea great Star. 

Philofophers fay that all Comets ate {et on Fire, ei- 
ther by the violent Motion of the upper Region 
of the dir ; or elfe by fome little Sparks of the 
neighbouring Elementary Fire, which fall upon 
the Exhalation, The Matter of them appears to 
be a Fat  Grof$, and yery Plentiful Exhalation : 
becaufé at fich times as Comets appear , there 
are commonly great Winds and Droughts , the- 
reafon of ae the great Plenty of Zerrene 
Exhalations , which at thattime fill the Air. 

The Affections of Comets are Place, which is 
the upper Region of the Air; and Time cither of 
their Apparition or Duration. ‘ 

The time of their Apparition is for the m®ft 


a Flying Serpent or Dragon, as our Philofophers 60 patt in the Autumn , there then being the greateft 


fancy. 

Jones Fatui,or Going Fires are of two Sorts is 
the groffer is commonly {een in Low Grounds, or 
Marfhes, oft times making People miftake their 
way. 

The more Subtile or Finer is called Ignis Lam- 
Bens , becaule it fticks fometimes to Mens Cloths é 


Plenty of fuch Exhalations , as are thé Subjed 
Matter of them. , ; age : 

The time of Duration is uncertain, which is 
determined by the Quantity of Matter ; 
though few are obférved to contirie more than 
Six Months , or lefsthan feyen Days. 


L Their 
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‘Their laft’ Affe@tion ‘is Colonr ,» which is diffe- fells upon the Earth again by’ its own 
accordi the rarity’ or denfity of their — weight. 
aa oe - f Loar is alfo a thin Vapor, raifed not far from 
Thunder is ac frery Exhalation, which breaks the Earth by the Sux, whichrin the falling down 
fromthe Clouds with great force and» vio- is again frozen into the form of Salt. 
lence. i Mift is athick Vapor , raifed from the Earth 
Tr is generated by being inclofed, as ina Coat moft commonly by the Rifing or Setting of the 
or S#in, anc: aftérwards {evion Fire, either by the Sux, which being condenfed by, the Cold ob- 
violence ofiits Motion, or by an Axteperiftafis. {cures the loweft part of the Aér. 
Its Motiontis-very regular for ‘this Reafon, be- 10 Ice is Water congealed in Ponds, Rivers, Lakes, 
caufe the Fire would naturally afcend upwards, Ge. by the extremity of Cold. : 


and: the Force with whichlit breaks through ‘the In: the Caveras or Hollows of the Earth vare 
Clouds prefles it downwards. generated Fountains, Rivers, and Sens, 
The Accidents of it are thele, its great Sound, Fountains without doubt are gencrated in. the 


and its-fudden Shining. Thereafonof the Sound | Caverns of the Earth of Air, which ftriking a- 
ov Noife is its breaking through the Cloud, which —_gainft the Sides of them is there condens‘d into 
isho longer able to contain it, by reafon of its Water, as we fee on the Walls of Vaults and¥ 
rarifattion, as foon as itis {et on fire, like Powder Sellars where, as the Drops grow big , they 
ina. Gun. 3 trickle down, and meeting in the loweft place 
Tks Shining, which we call Lightning, is nothing 20 they joyn together, and come out in Springs or 
but the appearance.of the Fire at the’breaking of — Fountains. 
thé Chad, whiclr we fee a good while before we Thus Suppofition makes it very intelligible, 
hear the Blow or Noifé. Sometimes we fee the how Fouztains fhould be perpetual , becaufe the 
Lightning,and never hear the:Zhander, whichis  4ir perpetually enters thofe Caves, and is’ per- 
either, becauferthe Cloud is broken: with Jefs vio-  petually there condenfeéd. : 
lence,-or it may be by reafon of the great di- Nor do I ghink by any means impoffible to 
ftance, or both. make an Arifficial Spring , by building feveral 
ssWateryoMeseors até begotten either inthe mid- Arches or Vaults of fit and convenient Store, 
dleReaionofthe Air, or in'the lower, or id the whofe Sweating or Drops might by little Chan- 


Cavernsor Hollins. of the Earth. ). 3onels.on the Ground be brought to make a Spring 
“)Thofethat are begotten'in the middle Region or Fountain. : 
of the 4iAarelicither Cloids ; or Rain, or Snow. Furthermore , it.adds fonicthing to the likely- 


vA Clad isa Vapor raifed up into the*middle’ hood of this Opinion, that Hilly-Countreys , as 
Region of the 4ir, and there condenféd by the the A/ps, Gc. have more Springs than Plain- 
coldnefs ofthe Place: AG Countreys (as Afolland , where are very few) 
The Efficient. Caufes . of it are the Suz and  becaufé: there are more Caver#s)in the Earth 
Stars; which exhale Vapors from the Sea, Rivers, _ there. 


and wavift-Grouids;* and the Cold’ gathers and Rivers are a confluence or meeting of Foxzn- 
condenfes:thofé Vapors iito. the confiftence of a tains, and fo isthe Seaof Rivers; only there are 
Cloud. Y go fome Qualities and Affections of the Sea’, which! 
~The: Matetial Caufe isthe Vapor it (elf, fo will be-very neceffary in this place to enquire in- 
raifed by-theSvm, and condenfed by the Cold. to; viz. 

“Rath is a Cloud diflolved: into-Warer , and is 1, Since all Rivers flow continually ‘into the 


dither WWatural o€ Pridigious; Natural, when it! Sea; how comes it to pafs that it doth not over- 
fails down in great or fmall°Drops of Water.on-- flow its bounds,and cover the whole Barth 2 The 
lye <-Predigibas fas: when Frozs, (mall Fifh, orthe  Reafontis, becaufe as much Water as is brought 
Wheydeleendiwith it, whieh-are generated in the into the Sea by the’ Rivers, is\ exhaled-up again 
Ad? feorithefarnt Vapors o& Matter,’ which were’ bythe eat of the Sun, which rarifies it fo, that 
fitcto’ have raticiaced them below’, before they! itis fearce or very ‘{eldom perecived? So that in 
were raifed by'the power of ‘the Sun or Stars.” 50 this,as wellas in many other‘ Courles of Nature, 
e1G70i-48 “a Chand frozen ‘together befdte thé — thereis a perpetual Circulation. 

Frapor beidiffolved into Drops, by the ititén{€ or 2» Another thing We are to enquire after, is 
yehemerit Coldlof the ‘middle Région ofthe az, the Saltnefof the Sea. Since all the Rivers that 


mid'the reafoii of ics whitencfs is the many ‘little’ flow 1hto ic aré frefh’,’ how comes it to pafS that 


Particlés of Air frozen up amongft it; which if the Sea ir felf is Salt? 
the Porey were ftrait, as in’ Hora, Glafs, ot Ice, ~'To'this may be Anfwered, That the Sun by 
the Body Would be tran{parent. ’ oe lying upon its vaft Surface continually exhales 
Watery Meteors, ‘which arc peneratéd\in'the’ many of the thinneft and fubtileft Parts of it, and 
loWer Revion of the 47, are either’ Aiail,-Dew, _ leaves the more Grofs and Earthy behind, which 
Fiiar, Mift; of Tee. 0! 9218 / ‘60 being in fome' meafure coneotted and heated in 
°-Fiail is Rain frozen in the Air, and is made the Suz, do thereby acquire that Salt favour. 
by the Freezing of the Drops of-a' Cloud diffol-- There are many Reafons’ that confirm this; 


ved ‘into’ Rainyps it falls tothe Grou. As, 
« Dew is a ri( or thin Vapor railed from’ the 1. When we'boyl Sa/+-Water, we find that the 
Earth by the “neat Of the Sui; but to no gtéat Parts which evaporate are Sweet and Frefh , and 


height; fo that~as~ foo as the Su# is Set, is thofe'chatremain become the more Sale. 
condenfed by the Cold of the dir, and fo de. —» 2. ‘Another: Argument is, That the Warer of 
a \- the 
{ 
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the Sea in Summer ‘is falter’ towards the South: 
which is, becaule the heat of the Sux hath there 
exhaled more of the Sweet orFrefh parts. ; 

Taftly, The Sea-Water isby experience found 
to be falter at the ‘Top than the Bottom; which 
is, becaufe the Su hath taken away the Frefher 
and’ Sweeter parts next the Surface. 

3. The laft Affe@ion of it is the Tide, or Flux 
and Re-flux. * 

That the Great Philfopler Arifforle fhould 
drown himfelf, becauf he could not dive into this 
fecret in Nature, J believe is but a Fiction; But 
certain itis, that in allthofe Books of his there 
is not a Word of it; yet his Scholars, and moft 
of the old Philfophers., having confidered’ the 
exact correfpondence, between the Tide’ and the 
Moon, and alfo becween the Moon, and many o- 
ther Warry Bodies have aferibed the Tides to the 
influence of the Moox; though for my partI can- 


not feeany Natural Connexion between the Cau/e 20 


and the Eyec?, which is the firft thing fhould be 
enquired into. And if there be no other Reafon 
to beafligned, but their exact keeping of Time, 
T can’t fee why the Full Mooas may not as well be 
faid to depend on the Sprivz Fides ; but it may 
be there is a third'thing yer undifcovered, which 
is the caufé of both. © fix fhort, Swharever hath 
been offered hitherto by any, hath given fome 
Mei no great Satisfaction, efpecially when they 
call to mind the fetting of Currents, and the valt 
difference of Tides, both in refpe& of Time and 
Meafure. However all conclude, that the end or 
defign of Nature (which ftill does every thing for 
the beft) is hereby to keep the Waters of the 
Sea from any Srejch, Putrefaction, or Corruption, 
which of neceffity muft happen if they did flag- 
nate or remain unmoyable. 

Airy Meteors are either Winds, or Earth-quake; 
Wind, the Philofophers fay, is a copious Exhala- 
tion sraifed by the Sw and Stars to the middle 
Region of the ir, and thence violently driven 
back again by the coldnefss and denfity of that 
Regions The Matter of this Exhalation fhould 
feem to be hot and dry, becaule it is obferved 
that Winds are moft frequent at {uch times as 
thefe Bxhalations do moft abound. 

An Earth-quake is a Trembliny of the Earth . 
proceeding from certain hot and dry Exhalutions, 
fhut up within the Bowels ot the Barth, and en- 
deayouring to get forth. : ‘ ‘ 

Thus of S«d/Pantial Meteors: Thole Meteors 
that are only apparent I fhall in brief name, which 
are thele Five,1; Vocugo, whichis a Gulph or Ditch, 
2; Halo, which, is.a' certain brightnefs about the 
Moon, or any. Star,3; Virge, or Rods, fram the 
refemblance which the Beams of the Su# make by 
refraction , when they fall upon a Watery Cloud, 
4; Parrelins, which is the Image of the Sun, re- 
ttaéted in fome thick and Watery Cloud near its 
oWn Body, and Which feems to fland fill’ fome- 
time according to the difpofition of the Clouds 4- 
bout the Swx;and there are moré of chem than one: 
The fame happensfometimes alfoto the Moo», 53 
Andlaft, is the Raix-Bow, which is nothing bur 
Reflection of the Rayes of the Sunfrom a Watry- 
Cloud near thé Eatth + Te is always a part of a 
Circle, but greater 6r lefS, as the Sui iS nearét or 
further ftom the forizon, 


10 Breaking, Sharpning, and the like. 


39 
The. next thing in our Method’ is to {peak of 
Bodies perfectly mixt. aaa: ‘6 
A Body perfectly mixt, isthat which has a per- 
fect Form of its-own, diftin® from that of the 
Elements. : f , 
The Afettions of the Bodies perfectly mixe pro- 
ceed from their Qualities which are cithe# AGtive, 
as leat and Cold ; or Paffive, whereby they are 
faid to be capable of Melting, Softning,: Bending, 
Bodies. perfeétly mixt are either Inahimate or 4nj 
mate. Inantmate as - Metals, Stones, and Half or - 
Baftard Merals. vi 
A’ Metal is an’ Tranimate Body perfectly mixt, 
made or growing in the Bowels of the Fart} of 
Sulphur and’ Mercury. 
Their principal Efficient Gaul is the Vertue 
of the Stars, but efpecially of che Swy, 
The Inttrumental Caufes are Heat and Cold. 
Their AffeCtions are thefe three ; Firft, They 
may be all ‘melted ; but thefe which’ have more 
of the Terrene Concretion, with more: difficulty. 
Secondly , All Metals are ductile and Malleable; 
but efpecially thofé which are more compaét and 
foft.. Thirdly , They are all weighty by reafon 
of the clofenefs and“ compaction of their Marrer. 
Their Species aré-either Pure, as Gold-and Si/- 
ver, or Impure as Lead, Tin, Brals, and Tron. 
Stones are Inanimate Bodies perfeFly mixt, of 


o @hard Earthy’ Subftance, ‘minglec “with a fort of 


unctuous Moiftnels, and’in lenoth of Time grown 
together by the Vertue of Hearand Cold: 

They are divided’ into Vulzar or Coimon, ‘a8 
the Pumice, Free /tone, Marble, Alsblafter, Flin, 
&c. and into Precious, as the Diamond; Ruby, 
Saphir , Carbuncle, Amethift, Chryfolite, Fa/- 
per, Emerald, Onix, &c. ATA 

‘There are other Bodies diftin@ from -thefe 
Which are placed in this Zopick by the Name of. 


half or BaftardMinerals.And thefe atefach as have 


(as it were) a middle Nature , between’ Stores and- 
Minerals, and partake of fomething with each of 
them, and yet in fomething differ from them both.” 
Some of them may be iftned but*nor melted; 
as fome kind of Earths, viz. Chalk Plaifper,' 
Oker, Potters Clay, Terra Sicillata; {0 called, be- 
caufé' they ufe to feta Seal’ upon it.’* ' : 
Some ‘again may ‘be melted as “Sai, Alirp, 
Pitch, Sulphur, Vitriol, &c. ia Ae 


Bodies Animate have either no Senfe,as Plants:or 
d orlt vot 


5° that have Senflé, as Animals. 


Plants are Animate Bodies Which”. Brow or 
encreafé, and have the faculty of Natriment and 
Generation. ; Sy e: 3 

The Parts of Plants are Principal, Ff, lef Prin- 
cipal. The Principal Parts aggin/are'cither Simi/dr 
or Difimilar. The Similar Parts are the Fuices 
which is asic were their Blood ; Their Tears’ até 
thofé Humors’ which Naturally and of their own 
accord feat; Their Fe/> or Pilp, which is like 


6othe Mufeles inan Animal; Their Fidrey vefembl 


the Veins or Nerves, and theit Bark~ refemble 
the Skin. “The Diffimilar Parte are thé’ Root’) 
‘which is like the Mouth ih oe td receive 
Nourifhment; The Stalk, which t&céives the Nu? 
triment from the Root, ahd carries to, all’ the Parts 
of the “Bodies; "The Marrow’ or Pith is es 
War 


ward Part of the Stalk. The Branches are {pread 
abroad every way like Arms. 

The le($ Principal Parts are fuchas are neither 
of the Plants Effence , nor yet neceffary for its. 
Propagation , as Leaves. AN 

The Corruption of a Plant is either Natural 
or Violent. Natural is when the Natural Heat 
hath overcome the Natural Moifture , and fo it 
withers and dries of it felf: Violent when it is 
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The Parts of the Body which contain the Ref , 
are cither Similar or Diffimilar ; Similar,as Bones, 
Cartilages , Ligaments, Membranes, Fibres,Nerves, 
Veins, Arteries, Fle/h, Skin. 

_ Diffimilar o& Heterozencous Parts are either 
External or Internal. . Extetnal, as the Head, the 
Trunk, the Limbs. The Parts of the Head are 
the Skull and Face. The Parts of the 7runk are 
the Brea/? and the Belly. The Limbs are the 


Corrupted or Perifhes by any outward Principle, 10 Afayds and Feet. The Internal Parts of the Bo- 


as Heat , Froff, or the like. 

Their feveral forts are Zrees, Shrubs and 
Flerbs. 

An Animate or Living Creature is an Animate 
Body , which hath Senfe, and moves it {elf from 
one place to another, and is either Rational or 
Irrational. The Jrrational are either imperfect or 
perfect. Imperfect as Znfects, which have Bodies 
diftinguifhed into certain Joynts or Sections , and 
the life 


almoft equally fpread through all parts ; +O 


they haye no Blood , nor dothey Breath. There 
are two forts of them, the one hath Wings as 
Flyes , Guats, Wafps , Bees, Beetles, Sc. The 
other not , as Guats, Spiders, Flees , Locus , 


C. 

Perfeét Irrational Animals are either Amphibs- 
ous , that is, fuchas live in both the Elements of 
Air and Water,As Otters,Frogs,Tortoifes Rats (Sc. 
Or fuch as live bur in one of the Elements; and 


dy are fuch as are in the lower, or middle, or the 
higheft Ventricle of the Body. The Lower Ven- 
tricle contains thofe which we call the Natural 
Parts, which are either for Nutrition or Generation. 
Thofe that are for Nutrition are again divided 
into two C/affes the firft and fecond. 

The firft contains the Gullet or Neck of the 
Stomach; the Stomach it felf ; the Juteffines or 
Guts, which are either Small or Great.. 

The Small ones are Duodenum, Fejunum, and 
Ilion, The Great ones are Cacum , Colon, and 
Reélum; the Meffentery. 

Thofe of the fecond ClafS ate the Liver, Milt, 
Spleen, Reins, and Bladder. 

Thofe Parts which are for Generation are ei- 
ther fich as are commontoboth Sexes , as Te/ti- 
clesand Seminal Veffels; or to either Sex apart, 
which are the Pudenda. 

The middle Ventricle containsthe Vital Parts, 


tho are either Fi/h,as Whales, Salmons,Herrings, 3° which are the Heart and the Lungs. 


Pikes, Eles, Carps, Tench, &c. which inhabit 
the Water ; or Beafts,as Horfes , Cows, Lyons , 
Dogs, Deer, Hares, Foxes, &c. which liye 
onthe Land ; or Fowls,as Turkeys, Pigeons, Phea- 
Jfants,Partridges,Woodcocks,Snipes,Black-Birds, Sc. 
with innumerable others of each fort, too tedious 
to repeat, which live in the Air. 

Rational, as Man. ‘The Mafterpiece of the vi- 
fible World, for whofe Ufe and Service all other 


things were made. As alfo the Structure of his 4o 


Body is the moft curious of all others. His 
Parts are Body and Soul. And here we fhall take 
notice,firft of his Body ; becaufe thereby we may 
alfo at the {ame time arrive to a good Degree of 
Knowledge in the Bodies of other Animals. 

The Parts of Mans Body are divided into thefe 
Parts, which are contained, and thofe which con- 
tain. Thofe contained are either Humour, or 
Spirits. Afumour in General is defin’d by a li- 


The upper Ventricle contains the Animal Parts, 
which in one word is called the Brain; wherein 
we areto confider the Membranes , being two, 
which in Latin are called the Dura Mater, and the. 
Pia Mater; one thicker than the other, and both 
encompaffing the Brain, 

The Parts of the Brain are two, the former and 
the hinder; the former hath three Vevtricles, the 
Right, the Left, and the Middle. 

We come now to the laft thing to be con 
fidered in Natural Philofophy, and that is the 
Soul, which in Vegetables is that by which they 
grow; in Auimals, that by which they. grow and 
have fenfe; and in Mes, that by which they 
grow and have fenfe, and are Rational. 

The Faculties of the Vegetative Soul, which is 
found in P/ants, are thefe Three; Firft, That by 
which they are nourifhed and preferved. Sc- 
condly, That by which they encreafe and grow 


aus Part of the Body , contained incertain Vef- 50 bigger: And Thirdly, That by which they gene- 
els, 


for the Confervation of the whole Body. 
Humours are either Excrementitious as Sweat ,U/rin, 
Dung , &c. ox not Excrementitious, but of ufe; 
as Blood, Chyle, Choler,and Melancholy. 

Spirit isa Subftance the moft Fine and ery 
in the whole Body; and it may be the immedi- 
ate Inftrument , whereby the Sou/ Acts upon 
the Body. 

Spirits are divided into Natural , Vital and A- 


wate other Bodies of the fame Species or like- 
nefs. 

The Effect or Confequence of the Vegetative 
Soul is Life. 

The Nutritive Faculty of the Sou/ is that, 
whereby it converts another Subf{tance into its 
own , for its own prefervation ; fo that hercin 
there are Three things neceflary, viz. fomething 
that nourifhes , and that is the Sou/; fomethin: 


nimal. The Natural Spirits are fuch as are ge- 60 Which is nourifhed, which is the Animate Body : 


nerated in the Liver oh the pureft Blood, for the 
fupport of Nature. The Vital Spirits are thofe 
generated in the Heart of the Natural Spirits ; 
and from thenf: by the Arteries , {pread into 
every Part of the Body. The Animal Spirits are 
thofe generated in the Brain of the Vital Spirits, 
which are the immediate Inftruments of Senfe. 


and fomething by which itis nourifhed, which is 
the Aliment it felf. 

That which nourifhes is the Sou/, wherein it 
makes ufé of the Natural heat as its Inftru- 
ment. 

That which is nourifhed is the living Body, 
which as it waftes is ftill repaired with frefh ae 
triment. The 
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The Nutriment it (lf is fach as_has a Power, 
or iscapable of being Animated by the fame Soul, 
after Digeftion and Concoétion. 

That Faculty of the Sou/, by which the Body 
grows,has by fome been thought to be the fame, 
by which ‘tis nourifhed, becaufe it ha’s the fame 
Odjett,viz. Nouri/hment; the fame Subjed, viz; An 
Animate Body ; the fame Efficient Caufe, viz, the 
Soul; and the fame LJuftrament, which is Natural 
Fleat. 

Hence Scaliger, and fome others, have thoughe 
the Nutritive and Augmentative Faculties of the 
Soul to bethe fame. 

But it appears chat they différ. Firft, In regard 
of their Exd. The End of the Nutritive Faculty 
is only the'reftoring or {upplying of thofe Parts 

. which are continually confimed and_ watfted. 
But that of the Auewmentative Pare is the Acqui- 
fition of a juft Magnitude or Proportion to do 
thofé Operations that are proper to the Body. 

2.The different Form. The Form of Notrition 
is the bare hanging, or Aflimilation of the Nurri- 
ment to the Body; Butthe Form of Accretion con- 
fifts ina Motion of Extenfion. 

3. They differ in regard of the manner of Muta- 
tion ot Change In Nutrition there is no Change of 
the Body as to its Place or Extenfien ; but in Aug- 
mentation there is.» A : 
© 4. They differ in regard of Zime.The Netritive 
Faculty indures as longas the Body has the fame 
Form. But the Augmentative no lonver that ull 
the Body arives'at a certain Magnitude. 

‘The third Faculty of the Vegitative Soul is 
the . Generative , whereby «it produces another 
thing like it (elf,for the perpetual conferyation of 
its owh Species, and this is the moft noble Facul- 
ty of all the three. 

Here we are to obferve,That nothing that harh 
Life can have this Generative Faculty, except it 
be perfect in its kind, and not mutilated, or caf: 
trated, as Buiuchs,Sc. And except it felf be gene- 
rated by the ordinary , or Natural way, as all 
thofe things that are generated of Putrefaction. 

The Affetions of a Pegitative Soul, as well of 
the Sep/itive-as Rational, are Life, and Dearh. 

Life is the Conjuntion or Union of the Sou! 
with the Body, and confifts in an equal tempera- 
ment Or proportion of the Natural Heat, and 
Radical Moifture, 

Death is the Separation of the Sou/ and Body, 
and is either Natural or Violent. Natural, when 
through length of Time the Natural Heat js per- 
fectly Cunfumed or fpent; and Violent , when 
the Heat is deftroyed by the Force, or Power of 
any external Agent, 

The Senfitite Soulis that by which an Avimal, 
or Liviag Creature perceives or apprehends thofe 
things which are without it (to wit, Senfible of- 
Jetts) fo as to defire thofe things which are for its 


20 which forces 
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Whereby Living Creatures by the mediation of 
the Inftruments of the Body, perceive and judge 
ef nfibles Objedts, and direét them to a certain 
nd. 
_ This Faculty is commonly called Sen/é; and 
MS Operation Sexfatioy, 
The Senfes are either External, or Internal. 
The External are Seein; » Hearing , Smelling } 
Tafting and Feeling. 


10 The Luternal Senjes are fach as retain Sen/ible 


Objetts , and reprefent them to the Animal, ot 
Living Creature; not only Prefent, but Abfent: 
and are thefé three, Viz. Common Senfe, Phantacy 
and Memory, é 
The Affetions of the Sénfes’Ate Sleeping and 
Waking, Sleep isa binding up (as it Were) of 
all the outyard Senfes in order to the Repofé , 
and Refrefhment of the Body. : 
The Remote Cau€ of it is the Natural Heat; 
gently the Uapours of the Aliment. 
rectived up into the Brain: The texceaule is thé 
Vapours themfelyes Which are thus raifed from 
the Stomach, and Shop thofe’ paffages through 
Which the Animal Spirits have theit courle. 
The AffeGtion of Sleep is Dreaming, which is 
an Apparition prefentedto the Body Sleeping by 
the Internal Senfe. : : : 
Some of thefe ate’ Natural, ind they proceed 
from the Image or reflexion of the 7) houghts, or 
9 Attions of the Day; and fomeaié Supernatiral 
and fent either by God himflf, of Good Angels, 
and do many times prefage things to come; or 
elfeby the Devihor Evil Hagel’ to Work and tér- 
tifie us, and both the laft kids are, proper, Gi: 
ly to Man. eat piers: 3 
Waking is the Freedom, ot Liberty either’ of all 
or of fome of the Sén/ess and the caufe'of it és éi-- 
ther Internal, or External, ies F 
Taternal, as the finifhing of the Concottion oF 
othe Meat, for after Concoc{tion and Separation’ 
made in the Stomach the Faponrs ceate, and fo, 
the Body Wakes, or elfethe Native Fieat, Which 
by degrees diffolves and diffipates thofe Vapours, 
or it may be bath togethers aoe eee 
The External Caufe of Wakite até fath out? 
ward things or Accidents as may difturb us, as 
Noife, Motion, and the like. 
The Appetitive Faculty is that, whereby the 
Animal, or Living’ Creature is moved to feek that 


50 Whichits Senfes tells is good,and ayoid that which 


its Senfes reprefént to it as Evil. ‘This Faculty 
iscalled the Sen/itive Appetite, as it is taken for 
the power of defiring; and the A@tion it {If is 
called feeking or defiring, 

The Odjeé# of itis every thing thatis the ObjecE 
of the External Senfes, which the Phantafie jud- 
ges good, and defires them; or Evil, and ayoids 
them. 

The Senfitive Appetite is either Concapifcible , 


Péeforvation, and by which alfo it is moved from 60 whereby the Living Creature is carried to defire 


one place to another, fo that it hath the(e three 
different Faculties. ' 
The Cognoftive, or that of the Senfees. 
The Appetitive, or the Faculty of Defiring. 
The Locomotive, or the Faculty of Moving up 
and down. 
The Cognofcitive, og Faculty of Sexfe; is that 


any Good which {eems pleafant and delightful ; 
or Frafcible,when it is carried to defire any Good 
Which cannot be obtained withoug difficulty and 
labour. The Affections of the SeVtine Appetite 
are either Simple or Mixt; the Sithple are either 
good, as Joy, Love, Hope, &c. or Evil, as Grief, 


and Fear, 
M The 
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ward Part of the Stalk. The Branches are {pread 
abroad every way like Arms. 

The le($ Principal Parts are fuchas are neither 
of the Plants Effence , nor yet neceflary for its 
Propagation , as Leaves. we 

The Corruption of a Plant is either Natural 
or Violent. Natural is when the Natural Heat 
hath overcome the Natural Moifture , and {fo it 
withers and dries of it felf: Violent when it is 


The Parts of the Body which contain the Re& , 
are cither Similar or Diffimilar ; Similar, as Bones, 
Cartilages , Ligaments, Membranes, Fibres,Nerves, 
Veins, Arteries, Fle/h, Skin. 

_ Difimilar ot Heterogeneous Parts are either 
External or Internal. . External, as the Head, the 
Trunk, the Limbs. The Parts of the Head are 
the Skul and Face, The Parts of the Zrunk are 
the Brea/t and the Belly. The Limbs are the 


Corrupted or Perifhes by any outward Principle, 10 Afands and Feet. The Internal Parts of the Bo- 


as Heat , Froft, or the like. 

Their feveral forts are Zrees, Shrubs and 
Flerbs. 

An Animate or Living Creature is an Animate 
Body , which hath Senfe, and moves it {elf from 
one place to another, and is either Rational or 
Trrational. The Trrational axe either imperfect or 
perfect. Imperfect as Infects, which have Bodies 
diftinguifhed into certain Joynts or Sections, and 


the life almoft equally fpread through all parts ; 7° 


they haye no Blood , nordothey Breath. There 
are two forts of them, the one hath Wings as 
Flyes , Guats, Wafps , Bees , Beetles, 6c. The 
ounes not , as Gnats, Spiders, Flees, Locus, 

C. 

Perfect Irrational Animals are either Amphibi- 
ous , that is, fuchas live in both the Elements of 
Air and Water,As Otters, Frogs,Tortoifes,Rats Sc. 
Or fuch as live but in one of the Elements; and 


dy are fuch as are in the lower, or middle, or the 
higheft Ventricle of the Body. The Lower Ven- 
tricle contains thofe which we call the Natural 
Parts, which are either for Nutrition or Generation. 
Thofe that are for Nutrition are again divided 
into two Claffes the firft and {econd. 

The firft contains the Gullet or Neck of the 
Stomach; the Stomach it felf ; the Zuteffines or 
Guts, which are either Small or Great. 

The Small ones are Duodenum, Fejunum, and 
Ilion. The Great ones are Cacum , Colon, and 
Rellum; the Meffentery. 

Thofé of the fecond ClafS ate the Liver, Milt, 
Spleen, Reins, and Bladder. 

Thofé Parts which are for Generation are ei- 
ther fuch as are commonto both Sexes , as Te/ti- 
clesand Seminal Veffels; or to either Sex apart, 
which are the Pudenda. 

The middle Ventricle contains the Vital Parts, 


thof are either Fi/h,as Whales, Salmons, Ferrings, 3° which are the Heart and the Lungs. 


Pikes, Eles, Carps, Tench, 6c. which inhabit 
the Water ; or Beafts,as Horfes, Cows, Lyons , 
Dogs, Deer, Hares, Foxes, &c. which liye 
onthe Land ; or Fowls,as Turkeys , Pigeons, Phea- 
Jfants,Partridges,Woodcocks,Snipes,Black-Birds, Sc. 
with innumerable others of each fort, too tedious 
to repeat, which live in the Air. 

Rational, as Man. The Mafterpicce of the vi- 
fible World, for whofe Ufe and Service all other 


things were made. As alfo the Structure of his 4o 


Body is the moft curious of all others. His 
Parts are Body and Soud. And here we fhall take 
notice, firft of his Body ; becaufe thereby we may 
alfo at the {ame time arrive to a good Degree of 
Knowledge in the Bodies of other Animals. 

The' Parts of Mans Body are divided into thefe 
Parts, which are contained, and thofe which con- 
tain. Thofe contained are either Humour, or 
Spirits. Yumour in General is defin’d by a li- 


The upper Ventricle contains the Animal Parts, 
which in one word is called the Brain; wherein 
we areto confider the Membranes , being two, 
which in Latin are called the Dura Mater, and the. 
Pia Mater; one thicker than the other, and both 
encompaffing the Brain. 

The Parts of the Brain are two, the former and 
the hinder; the former hath three Ventricles, the 
Right, the Left, and the Middle. 

We come now to the laft thing to be com 
fidered in Natural Philofophy, and that is the 
Soul, which in Vegetables is that by which they 
grow; in Animals, that by which they grow and 
have fenfe; and in Mex, that by which they 
grow and have fenfe, and are Rational. ; 

The Faculties of the Vegetative Soul, which is 
found in Péants, are thefe Three; Firft, That by 
which they are nourifhed and preferved. Sc- 
condly, That by which they encreafe and grow 


uid Part of the Body , contained in certain Vef- 50 bigger: And Thirdly, That by which they gene- 


els, for the Confervation of the whole Body. 
Hlumours are either Excrementitious as Sweat ,U/rin, 
Dung , ©c. ox not Excrementitious, but of ufe; 
as Blood, Chyle, Choler,and Melancholy. 

Spiritis a Subftance the moft Fine and Aery 
in the whole Body; and it may be the immedi- 
ate Inftrument , whereby the Sou/ Acts upon 
the Body. 

Spirits are divided into Natural , Vital and A- 
nimal. 
nerated in the Liver of the pureft Blood, for the 
fupport of Nature. The Vital Spirits arethole 
generated in the Heart of the Natural Spirits ; 
and from thenf: by the Arteries , {pread into 
every Part of the Body. The Animal Spirits are 
thofe generated in the Brain of the Vital Spirits, 
which are the immediate Inftruments of Senfe. 


rate other Bodies of the fame Species or like- 
nefS. 

The Effeét or Confequence of the Vegetative 
Soul is Life. 

The Nutritive Faculty of the Soul js that, 
whereby it converts another Subftance into its 
own , for its own prefervation ; fo that hercin 
there are Three things neceflary , ‘viz. fomething 
that nourifhes , and that is the Sou/; fomethin 


The Natural Ta are fuch as are ge- 60 Which is nourifhed, which is the Animate Body ; 


and fomething by which itis nourifhed, which is 
the Aliment it felf. 

That which nourifhes is the Sou/, wherein it 
makes ufe of the Natural heat as its Inftru- 
ment, Y 

That which is nourifhed is the Living Body, 
which asit waftes is ftill repaired with frefh No 
triment. The 
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The Nustriment it {lf is fuch as has a Power, 
or iscapable of being Animated by the {ame Soul, 
after Digeftion and Concoétion. 

That Faculty of the Sou/, by which the Body 
grows,has by fome been thought to be the fame, 
by which ‘tis nourifhed, becaufe it ha’s the fame 
Objett,viz. Nouri/hment: the fame Subjed@, viz; An 
Animate Body ; the fame Efficient Canfe, viz, the 
Soul; and the fame Liftrament, which is Natural 
Fleat. 

Hence Scaliger, and fome orhers,have thought 
the Nutritive and Augmentative Facultiés of the 
Soul to bethe fame. 

Buc it appears chav they differ. Firft, In reeard 
of their End. The End of the Nutritive Faculty 
is only the reftoring or fupplying of thofe Parts 

_ Which are continually confumed and  wafted. 
But that of the aveumentative Pare is the Acqui- 
fition of a jut Magnitude or Proportion to do 
thofé Operations that are proper to the Body. 

2.The different Form. "The Form of Nutrition 
is the bare hanging, or Affimilation of the Nusri- 
ment to the Body; Bucthe Form of Accretion con- 
fifts ina Motion of Extenfion. 

3-They differ in regard of the manner of Muta- 


tion or Change In Nutrition there is no Change of 


the Body asto its Place or Extenfien; but in Aug- 
mentation there is. > A J 

. 4. They differ in regard of Time. The Nutritive 
Faculty indures as longas the Body has the fame 
Form. But the Augmentative no longer than till 
the Body arives at a certain Magnitude. 

The third Faculey of the Vegitative Soul is 
the . Generative , whereby «it produces another 
thing like ic felf,for the perpetual conferyation of 
its owh Species, and this is the moft noble Facul- 
ty of all the three. 

Here we are to obferve,That nothing that hath 
Life can have this Generative Faculty, except it 
be perfect in its’kind, and not mutilated, or caf: 
trated, as Euiuchs.Se. And except it felf be gene- 
rated by the ordinary , or Natural Way, as all 
thofé things that are generated of Putrefaction. 


The Afeéttions of a Fegitative Soul, as well of 


the Senfitive-as Rational, are Life, and Dearh. 

Life is the Conjunction or Union of the Sou/ 
with the Bedy, and confifts in an equal tempera- 
ment or proportion of the Natural Heat, and 
Radical Moifture, 


ae 
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Whereby Living Creatures by the mediation of 

the Inftruments of the Badly, perceive and judge 

z ee Objets, and direét them to a certain 
nd. 


_ This Faculty is commonly called Sen/é, and 
WS Operation Senfatioy. : 

The Senfes are either External, or Internal. 

The External are Seeiy, » Hearing , Smelling } 
Tafting and Feeling. 

The Jnternal Sénfes are fuch as retairl Senfible 
Objetts , and reprefent them to the Animal, or 
Living Creature; not only Prefent, bur Abjfeyt: 
and are thefé three, viz. Common Senfe, Phartacy 
and Memory, d 

The Afedioas of the Senfes “are Sleeping and 
Waking. Sleep is a binding tip (as it Were) of 
all the outyard Senfes in order to the Repofe , 
and Refrefhment of the Bidyo 

The Remote Caufé of it is the Natural Heat; 


20 which forces gently the Uapours of the 4/imext 


rectived up into the Byain: The tiexccaufe is thie 
Vapours themfelyes Which are thus raifed from 
the Stomach, ‘and Stop thofe paflages through 
Which the Avimal Spirits have theit courte. 
The Affection of Sleep is Dreaming, which ig 
an Apparition prefentedto the Body Sleeping by. 
the Internal Senfe. , : 
Some of thefe ate Natural, and they proceed 
from the Image or reflexion of the Thoughts, or 


o Ations of the Day; and fomearé Supernataral 


and fent either by God him(elf, of Good Angels, 
and do many times prefage things to come; of 
elfeby the Devilor Evil Angels t6 Work’and tér- 
tific us, and both the laft kiads are, proper O}i- 
ly to Man. : LAS ate ae 
Waking is thé Freedom, or Liberty either’ of all 
or of fome of the Senfes; and the ¢caufe’ of it is ci~. 
ther Internal, or External, oth ; 
Fyternal, as the finifhing of the’ Concoétion OF 


othe Meat, for after Concocition and Separation’ 


made in the Stomach the Vapours ceale, and fo 
the Body Wakes, or elfethe Naive Feat, whiclt 
by degrees diffolves and diffipates thofe Vapour’, 
or it may be both together. = > ; 

The External Caue of Wakibe' ate {ach out! 
ward things or Accidents as may difturb us, as 
Noife, Motion, and the like. 

The Appetitive Faculty is that, whereby the 
Animal, or Living Creature is moved to feck that 


Death is the Separation of the Soul and Body, 50 Which its Senfes tells is good,and ayoid that which 


and is either Natural or Violent. Natural, when 
through length of Time the Natural Heat js per- 
4ectly Cunfumed or {pent; and Violent , when 
the Heat is deftroyed by the Force, or Power of 
any external Ageht, 

The Sexfirite Soulis that by which an Animal, 
or Living Creature perceives or apprehends thofe 
things which are without it (to wit, Sen/ible Of- 
Jetts) fo asto defire thofe things which are for its 


Pefervation, and by which alfoit is moved from 65 


one place to another, fo that it hath thef three 
different Faculties, ' 
The Cognoftive, or that of the Senfces. 
The Appetitive, or the Faculty of Defiring, 
he Locomotive, or the Faculty of Moving ap 
and down, 


The Cogrofcitive, or Faculty of Senfe; is that 


its Senfeés reprefént to it as Evil. ‘This Faculty 
iscalled the Senfitive Appetite, as it is taken for 
the power of defiring; and the Aétion ir felf is 
called feeking or defiring, 

The ObjeF of it is every thing thatis the Odjec 
of the External Senfes, whichthe Phantafie jud- 
ges good, and defires them; or Evil, and avoids 
them. 

The Senfitive Appetite is either Concupifcible ; 
whereby the Living Creature is carried to defire 
any Good which feems pleafant and delightful; 
or Irafcible,when it is carried to defire any Good 
which cannot be obtained withou difficulty and 
labour. The Affections of the SeVive Appetite 
are cither Simple or Mixt; the Si! ple are either 
good, as Joy, Love, Fiope, &c. or Eyil, as Grief, 


and Fear, 
M The 
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The mixt are 4yzer, which is an AffeCtion 
compounded of Sorrow, and defire. of Revenge ; 
and its Kinds-are Alate and Shame. Or Zeal which 
isa mixt Affection of Love and Anger, when 
the thing Loving is angry with that which offends 
the thing Loved. ; 

The Locomotive Faculty is that whereby a liv- 
ing Creature is moved from place to place, either 
in whole or in part to feck Good or avoid Evil ; 
and in this there are three things required. 

(1). That which moyesit , which is either the 
Final or Efficient Caule. 

(2). The Bodily Inftrument which moves it, 
which is remotely the Braéz , whence the Animal 
Spirits Flow into the Nerves , which the Soul 
makes ufe of in moving the Body, and Proxi- 
mately or Particularly the Mufcles , which are 
formed fo, as to be eafily contra¢ted or exten- 
dedin the performance of all Locomotion. 
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Sometimes it is taken for the Faculty of the 
Power of @/derftanding, and foitis in this place. 

The @nderftanding is aid to be either Specula» 
tive , when ittakes Knowledge of any thing on- 
ly for Truths fake, and refts in the bare Cogniti- 
on. Or Praétical, which takes Knowledge of 4 
thing, not only for Knowledge fake, but alfo in 
order to the doing it, vyhen it confiders ita thing 
to be done ; and hence it begins to move the Ap- 


10 petite , not by compelling,but by direéting and 


(3). That which is moyed, to wit either the - 
20 Reafoning, when the Caderftanding gathers one 


whole Body , or fome certain part of it,as the 
Tongue , Hand, Foot, Eye, Sc. 

The Rational Soul is the Form of Man, where- 
by he has the Power of Underftanding , Reafo- 
ning, and Willing, 

The Faculties of it are the @derftanding and 
the Will 

Here they lay down certain Zheorems or Spe- 
culations, containing in general Termsthe Nature 
of the Soul :.As (x) That the Rational Soul is a 


fltewing it what is to be done. 

The Operations of the Intellect , or Under~ 
Jftanding,are thefe three, (1) The Apprehenfion of 
fimple things , whena Man: conceives only one 
thing alone, as the Heaven , the Earth , a Mar, 
a Beaft , Sc. (2) Compofition and Divifion, when. 
fimple Conceptions are joyned together , fo as 
fomething is affirmed or denyed , bur yet without 
any Difcourfe or Reafon ; as when he conceiyes 
that a Man is a Living Creature. (3) Difcourfe or 


thing from another. 

And here we are to take notice, that Senfe is 
only concerned, and only comprehends Singulars , 
but the @nderftanding Univerfals: As alfo, That 
nothing is inthe @/nderftanding , yvhich vyas net 
before in the Sex/e. 

The Will is a Faculty of a Rational Soul, 
whereby a Man defires, or avoids things known 
from the Underftanding , and thisis called the Ra- 


Subftance Spiritual and Immaterial.(z)The Rational 30 tional Appetite. 


SoulisIncorruptible, and Immortal. (3) The Ra- 
tional Soul is not the fame Numerical thing in all 
Men. 

The Cnderftanding is a Faculty of the Rational 
Soul , by which a Man Gnderftands, Knows; and 
Judges things that are Sntelligible. 

The Word @xderftanding which the Latins 
callIntelle&t, is taken for the Mind, or Soul it 
felf, in which it doth @nderftand. 

Sometimes it is taken for a Habit or Know- 
ledge of Principles, and is called in Latin Jnted/i- 
gentia. 

Sometimes it is takenfor the Ac of the Mind 
or Soul, whichin Latin iscalled Zute/ectio. 
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The Odjeé of it in general is any thing which 
is Reprefented by the @/nderftanding , as Good ; 
and alfo its contrary , any thing which is repre- 
fented to itas Evil. 

The Wi/ is either Simple or Determinate. Sim- 
ple or Univerfal is that whereby a Man is carried 
to every thing that is good in General , whether 
Real or Apparent. 

Determinate or Particular,is that whereby our 
Will is'determined upon this or that particular 
Object. 

’ And thus much in Brief of the Philofophy of 
the Autients. Now follows a fhort or Brief Dit 
courfé of the Doétrins ofthe Modern Philofophers, 
wherein they Receed from the Antients. 


A 


BRIEF ACCOUNT. 


. 


©: “Fai ad 


Des Cartes’s 


,Philofophy ; 


BEING 


The New and general Received Philofophy. 


N all Sciences there are certain Principles ot 
Poftulata’s fappofed, upon which the whole 
Frame or Contexture of the Work depends. 

In this Philofophy ‘Des Cartes hath made ufe of 
new ones diftiné&t from all that ever have hand- 
led that Subject before him. 

He calls his Book the Principles of Philofo- 
phy , which he has divided into four. {everal 
Parts. 

The firft concerns the Principles of Human 
Knowledge, wherein he fhews , that they who 
enquire after Truth , muft once doubt of every 
thing in the World, even of Sen/ible Ti hings, and 
Mathematical Demonftrations. 


OF Sénfible Things, becaufe we find the Senfes 


often err ; and alfo becaufe in our Dreams we 
often think we fee thofé things which neither 
are, nor ever were; and there are no certain 
igus to a Man thus doubting, whereby he can 
diftinguith Sleeping and Waking. 

Of Mathematical Demonftrations , becaufe we 
can have no certainty of the truth of our Facul. 
tres ; But that we our Selves really are he proves, 
becaufe swe Zhink ; for even our Doubting ot 

| Thivking neceflarily fuppofes or implies fomething 
that doth doubt or think. 

And hence he infers, That our Minds are more 
cognofcible or obvious to our Xnewledge than any 
Sutftance or Body ; becaufe by their help and 
afliftance it is, thar we come to underftand Bo- 
dies with all their Notions and Affections, and the 
more we learn of the Natute or Being of out 
own Mines. 

Nor can we (as he faith) having finite Minds, 
judge or comprehend any thing rightly concern- 
ing Znfinity. And hence it is, that we are always 
at a. lof§ abour Infinite Extention of Body of 
Space, and Infinite Divifibility of Matter s and 
hence he would teach to diftinguith betwixt Znff- 
nite and Indefin-te. 
Sick Book of Principles ith fhewing the Principal 


And then he concludes his 40 


Caufes of all Errors, which he reduces to thee 
Four: 

1. The firft are the Prejudices:-of our Zi ‘ancy, 
before we come to the ae ulé of our Reafon. 

2. The fecond Caufe of Error is,becaufé we can’t 
forget or drive out of our Minds thofe Preju- 
dices, 

3. The third is, That we weary and bufie our 
{elves in attending to. thofe thing’ that are not 


ro prefent or obyious to our Sex/es; and fo wedo 


not judge of them from our own Perception; when 
prefent; but from a formetlentoarel Opinion or 
Imagination. 

And 4.The Fourth and laft Cau of Error is, 
That we tye our Conceptions to Words and 
Zerms, which do not rightly and juftly anfiver 
the Nature of things. 

His Second Part of Philofoply treats of the 
Principles of Material Things. 


20 Here he proves the Exiftence of Things Mate- 


rial, or fuch as are without us, becaufe they do 
affect our Senfes. Now we can’t make our 
Selves perceive one thing more than another, fo 
that this Affection of our Sex/es muft needs pro- 
ceed from the Zhings themfelyes, and conféquent- 


_ ly thofe Things mutt be. 


He places the Nature or Effence of Matter in 
its Extenffon ; and not in any other of its Affe- 
ctions; and hence takes occafion to fhew the 


30 Prejudices which we commonly haye of Rare- 


fattion and a Vacuity. : 

His Notions of Place and Motion are alfo new ; 
to which he adds (after he has {poken God as the 
Sirft Caufeand Mover of all Things) the Laws of 
Nature: And in fhort In this Book of his Princi- 
ples he fhews that, whith in Ariftorle’s Philofophy 
is called, The -4fections of Body in general, 

His Third Part treats of the Vi/ie World, and 
of its feveral Parts. ; ‘ 

He places the Sun inthe Center, and. fuppofee 
all the reft of the Planersto be moved about a 
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And accotding to this A/ypothe/is he folves all 
the feveral Phenomena of the Earth, the Planets, 
fixed Stars, and the like. 

Afterwards, for the Expofition of the Phaexo- 
mena of Nature, he aflumes certain Principles ; 
to wit, That one part of the Matter or Sub/tance 
of the Heavens confifts of many little Particles, 
and thefe he calls his G/odu/z. And then about 
thefé G/ofuli, or little Parts, he places another 
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you why Bodies are not heavy, according to his, 
as well as Ariffitle’s Afypothefis, in their own 
Natural places. How it comes to pafs, that heavy 
Bodies tend towards the Eenter of the Earth, 
whence proceeds the Flux and Re-flux of the 
Sea, and how it comes to differ upon feveral 
Shores, and how it comes to paf§ that there is 
none in Pools, Lakes, and /tanding Waters, 

He treats alfo.in this Book concerning Hear, 


Matter, whofe Parts are pop lefS,and much more 15, Vapors, Spirits, Exhalations, and the Saline’ or 


fluid; and thefe- he- calls his Afateria Subtilis , 
which fills up the Corners or Spaces, as he fup- 
pofés, amongft his Globulz. And then he fuppofes 
fomeother Parts of Matrer , whofe Figures are 
not.fo apt or fit for Motion; and thefe he calls 
his Particula Striate. And out of thefe three, 
as out of fo many Elements, he fuppofes all Bo- 
dies to. bemade: 

According to this Suppofition he expounds 
the Nature of Light, and how it is difperfed by 


the Sav, and the reft of the Luminary Bodies; as. 


alfo the Nature of the Comets, with their Mo- 
tions. = j 

He affigns every Star and Comet its {everal 
Vortex or Whirl-pool; and according to that 
Suppofition , he demonftrates their Spots and 
Changes. 

According to his own Principles, he fhews how 
all the Bodies might at firft be generated ; and 


2oin his Notions are all New and Curious. 


Frefhnef with the ‘different Tafts of Water, 

He treats likewife of Metals and Minerals; of 
Fire, and Combuftible Bodies; of the Motion of 
Nitre, and the fpreading of Gunpowder when fer 
on fire; of the Zead-Srone, and how it is that it 
dratvs Zro# to. it; as alfo of the Attractive Power 
of Jet, Amber, and fuch like Bodies, 

And ifthe Latter end of this Book , he treats 
of the Sex/es, both External and Internal ; where- 
And 
indeed the Defign of Philofop!y being principally 
to quicken and perfect the Judgment, this of his 
being of a more fine and fublime Nature than 
that of Ariffotle's, and the other Old Philofophers, 
mutt certainly very well deferve Reading } efpe- 
cially fince (as he tells us) he hath omitted no- 
thing in Nature (yet excepting thofé things which 
Philofophers in former times ufed to call Occult 
Qualities) whereof he hath not given an Account, 


gives an Account of their feyeral Changes and 30 or at leaft laid down fuch Principles in his Dif 


Revolutions, together with the Reafon of the E- 
quality ‘of thofe Motions which are found in all 
Bodies. 

His La/? Book of Principles contains a Dif- 
courfeof the Earth and Sea, with the Nature of 
the feyeral Bodies therein. And here he gives 
you his Notion of Gravity and Levity, and tells 


courfes upon other Subjects, that any of thofe 
may eafily be folved by them. 

And whereas fome may poflibly think his 
Fiypothefis (pecially about the Creation, wherein 
Mofes is very particular) may feem to be different 
fromall received Dottrines of the Church, he at 
laft entirely fubmits all his Writing to her Cenfure. 
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ARITHMETICK. 


numbring, which is divided into two 
parts, Simple and Compound. 

The fimple is that which fimply confiders the 
Nature of Number. 

Number is that by which every thing is coun- 
ted , cither by an intire Number, or by Parts , 
where firft muft be confidered the Notation,and 
then the Numeration. 

The Notation of Number has 10Charatters,viz. 
9 Digits, or Figures, and a Cipher , and they 
are thefe, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7,8,9,0. And three 
Degrees of Amplification repeated again in like 
manner by Periods, once, ten times, a hundred 
times , for every Character of a Number when 
put in the laft place of the wholeNumber, ex- 
prefles its Number once ; If in the laft place but 
one,ten times, and if in the laft place but two, 
a Hundred times. This is then the confiderati- 
on of the firft Period ; the fecond is of Thou- 
fands , and tens of Thoufands; as in the fourth 
place we count 1000, inthe fifth place 10000, 
and in the fixth 160000 , In the third Period 
1000900, 10009000, 100000000; So like- 
wife in the fourth Period, Thoufand of Millions, 
where there are alfo three Degrees which are re- 
peated in like manner with thereft, and fo to 
Infinites. 

Numeration finds by two Terms propoled a 
third , and if it can’t be performed altogether, 
makes ufe of Induction of parts ; for ‘tis tho 
fame thihg to Accompt by the whole as by parts ; 
befides every Character is confidered diftin@ly 
and by itfelf, and if it ferve to the following 
Numeration , it muft be born in Memory to a- 
yoid greater Trouble. 

Numeration is either Primary , or conjoyned , 
the firft , or principle is that which joyns once 
one number with another , as Addition and 
Subtraction. 

Addition is the firft Numeration , by which 
one number is added to another’, and afterwards 
the Total is gained. Addition is either of 
Numbers conjoyn’d ( which isthe firft and moft 
eafy part by which the Total arifeth) ; or fepa- 
rate. In whicli fortof Addition the Mediation 
of the Table of Numbers is to be confidered ; 
and firft in Characters fingle amongft themfelves, 
where the fingle may be eafily added with the 
fingle. 
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Subtraction is the fir Nuineration, by which 5° 


one Number is taken away from another; and 
then prefently the remainder is found. : 

Conjoyn’d Numeration , compounds Number 
with Number as. often as it may be propofed ; 
which is Multiplication or Divifion, 


Multiplication is that by which the Number 
that is Multiplyed is adjoyned or made ufe 
of, fo often as the Unite is contained in the 
Number which Multiplies ; and fo the Produ& of 
bothis found. 

Diviffon is that by which the Divifor is fo 
many times taken from that which mutt be divi- 

, as it is contained , and then you have the 
Produét which is called Quotient. 


10, From Divifton proceeds the difference of Num- 


ber equally even and uneven. Anequal or even 
Number , is that which may be divided into two 
parts without Fraétion , as 2, 4,6, 10,16. An 
unequal or odd Number is that which cannot be 
divided without Fra¢tion, as BaseuE 

Again,an Even Number is fubdivided into e- 
qually even, or equally uneven, and into une- 
qually uneven. 

An equally even Number, is that which may 


20 be divided into equal parts, to 1, as 4 isdivided 


into 2by2, and 2by 1. In like manner 32 in- 
to 16, 16 into 8, 8 into4 , 4 into 2, and2 in- 
to I. 

Equally uneven isthat which can only once be 
equally divided , as x0, 30,50. Unequally even 
is that which has feveral equal parts, but can’t 
admit of Divifion as far as to one,as 12, 24,36, 
8 


Secondly Number is principal , or compoun- 


30 ded; A principal Number is not divided by ano- 


ther Number of Multitude , as 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 
and others ; It is alfo called an eeareee 
Number, thatis to fay , it doth not confift of 
any other Number of Muttitude. 

A Compounded Number is that which may 
be divided by another Number of Multitude, as 
4 is divided into 2 by 2. 

From thefé arifeth another difference of Num- 
ber, viz. principals , and compounded berween 

3 themfelves ; The principal Numbers betweem 

themfélves, are fuch as are not commonly ‘diyi- 

ded 1) any Number of Multitude,as 2 and 3, 
and 6. : 

; Compounded Nurhbers amongtt themfelyes,are 

fuch which are frequently divided by a Number of 

Multitude, as 4 and 6 are compounded berween 

themfélves ; becaufe they are commonly divided 

by 2, which isa Number of Multitude. : 
But before tlie Parts of Number be Counted; 
they require fome proper Notation and Redudti- 
on. 
Notation is of the Parts which has énly two 
Marks , which are feparated by an interpofing 
Line, the Number above is called the Numera- 


tor, that below be Denominator. t 
Reduftion is of Ferms, Intigers and Parts: 
N Re: 


Reduition of Terms is made ot the leaft 
Term proportionate , and is General or Special ; 
the General is a Divifion of Terms compofed a- 
mongft themfelves, by the greateft and moft 
common Divifor , as 8 by 45 Special by the 
Species: of Npmtsration=to the Terms; ef two 


Pa Rediltlen ofIntigers is a Multiplication of In- 
tigers by the Name of the parts. 

Reduction of parts or Fractions to Intigers , 
is. a Divifion of parts by its own Name; Redu- 
Gion of Parts to Parts,is a Multiplication of 
‘Terms, by a,Name Alternate to two proportio- 
nals of the fameName. 

Reduétion of Parts to Equal Unites, is a Re- 
duétion of feveral Parts. 

The othercompounded Part of Arithmetick, 
fhews the Compofition of Numbers in Quantity 


and Quality. 
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vers forts of Ratio’s, asthe manifold Superparti- 
cular Ratio, when one Term contains another 
more than once, and fome part more, as a Double 
Sefque Second , a Triple Sefque Third , a Quadru- 
ple Sefque Fourth, as for Examplef z , hier 

The Multiplyed Super-partient fork, is when 
one Term contains another more than one ,/ and 
feyeral parts more , as the double Superbiparti- 
ent third, that is 2 and; , the Triple Supertri- 
partient fourth 3 +, the Quadruple Superquadri- 
partient fifth 4 #,as for Example +f 25. 

The Comparifon of Number in quality is cal- 
Jed proportion, which is cither Arithmetical , or 
Geometrical. 

Arithmetical proportion is an equality of diffe- 
rences ; Geometrical proportion isin the equality 
of the Ratio ; this is properly the-Portion’ of 
Numbers, and are calléd proportionable Num- 


The Terms of the Ratio of a compounded *° bers, as 3,6,4,8. ” 


Number are called Antecedent , and Confequent; 
the Antecedent is is the firft Termof the Ratio, 
or Reafon ; the Confequent is the fecond. 
Compofition in Quantity is either of Equali- 
ty, which is alone, and individual, as 1 to 1, 2 
to 2, from 410 4, fram 9 to g ; orof Inequa- 
lity. which 1s calicd difference, or Raréo. 
Diference is aCompofition of as much as 
a Term,differs from a’ Term ; and fo itis known 


Partly direct as 3 to 6 , fo is 4 to8; partly 
reverft as 8 to 4, 6 to 3, and alternately as 3 
to 4, 6 to 8. ; 

Proportion is feparate or continued ; proporti- 
on feparate or disjoyi’d,is thatin which there are 
actually 4 Terms, as 12, 8, 6,2, for through- 
out the difference is 4. 

Proportion conjoyn’d , or continued, is that 
whofé middlemoft Term, is compared to all the 


by Subtraction ; fo the difference of 2103 , of 3° Extreams,which alfo is comprehended in 4 Terms, 


3 to 5, and of 5 to 8 is 1, 2% 3. 

The Ratio is a Compofition fo long as one 
Term is contained in another, and therefore it is 
known by Diyifion ; and fo after the Ratio or 
Rule is given, the Terms are known by contra- 
ry Multiplication , as the Ratio of 3 to2, is 2 
and a half, becaufe 3 contains 2 once and a half. 
The Rufio of inequality is either more or lefs. 
The Ratio of the greater inequality is Termed the 


Majot Ferm ,. bur of the lefler by putting the 4° 


word Sud before , as the Ratzo of 2 to 1 iscalled 
double , of 1 to 2 Subduple. 
* Ratio. is either Primary or conjoynd , the firft 
has a Species of Ratio , and is fimple, or Mul- - 
tiplyed; fimple when the Major Term contains 
the leffer but once and fomething more , asthe 
Superparticular and Superparticnt., 

The Superparticular Ratio is. when the Term 
compreliends one Term once, and one part more; 


foone Second, Third , Fourth, or Fifth is cal- 5° 


led a fecond_and a half, a third ahd a half, 
a fourth and a half, a fifth and a half, and 
3) 4) 5+ 
: i ribet Be 

The Superpartient Ratio is when one Term 
coinprehends another , once and {ome part over 
and. above , fo 2 thirds, 3.fourths., 4 fifths is 
called Superbipartient third ; Supertripartient 
fourth,fu perquadripartient fifth and fo of others;as 6 
for Example 5 es i a 

The Multiplyed Rario-is, when one Term ex- 
actly contains another more than once, fo twice, 
‘thrice , four times is called the Double , Triple 


and QuadrupleRule, as} au 3 + 


7 1, I. 
The conjoyned Ratio is that which contains di- 


‘ 


fo of others; as for Example 


+3 


asin 8, 6, 4, the differences are equal , for the 
Number of 2 is throughout , and the middlemoft 
is taken twice, for as 8 isto 6, fo is 6 to 
4 

Separate proportion is Simple, or Multiplyed ; 
the fimple is in 4 Terms and is direct, as the 
Golden Number {o called fromits fingular ufe , in 
which amongft many other things is chiefly com- 
prehended all the Invention, and fupputation of 
Parts and Ratios ; where it is reciprocal, when 
itis asthe Firft Term of the Firft Ratio, to the 
Firft Term of the Second Ratio, fo the Second 
Term of the Second Ratio, is to the Second of » 
the Firft. ' 

Separate Multiplied Proportion is when more 
than Four'Terms are ufed in Compofition, or Con- 
tinuation; Compofition of Terms is either Pri- 
mary , Secondaty; Primary as Addition, and , 
Alligation. 

Addition, which is calledithe Rule of Fellowfhip, 
is when the Terms of proportion given are added, 
and is Triple 1, 2, 3 ;.the Firft is the Addition 
of the Antecedent with the Confequent, to the 
Confequent , as 4 to 3, fo 8to 6; then as 7 to 
3, fo14to6. The Second is an Addition of di- 
vers to one Confequent, or of one Antecedent 
to divers Confequents, as 2to 4, fo 3 to 6, and 
8to 4. The Third isan Addition of all the An- 
tecedents to all the Confequents. 

' Alligation, orDeduttion, is a mixture of the, 
feyeral kinds, whereof the Meanis tempered. 

Alligation is of a Mean either acquired,or given; 
the Adigation which fecks the Meanis that, which 
haying the'Terms propofed féeks the Mean in the 
Divifion, of thofé which are added by their Num- 
ber, as if thereare 2 Terms by 2, 3 by 3, and fo 
confequently. The </igation which gives the 

Mean 
UN 


ARIFHMETICK. 


Mean is. the etre of the Mean propofed 
by reeiprocal differences’ vo that of unequal 
Terms. : 
The fecond Compofition of Terms is made by 
the Mukiplied Terms, when for 2 fimple we take 
2 which are made by them. if 

Multiplication is {ometimesalone,which is Vul- 
garly catled the Double Rule, or the Rule of Six 
quantities. Sometimes there is both Multéplica- 
tion and Addition, Which Firft Multiply the x 
Terms propofed, and afterwards add together 
thofé thatiare Multiplied. : 

Proportion continued by the Terms is when any 
Term of the Antecedent Rario is continued to 
the confequ as the Invention of lefs Numbers 
into propoféd Rario’s and Equation, thatis, the 
continuation of two proportionate Orders in two 
Numbers, whiclis' orderly, or confuled. 

Orderly Equation is that which is according to 
the fame order of Numbers, fo the Firft are pro- 6 
pottionable to the Seeond ; the Second to the 
Third ; as for Example, 75,%,2, foras 9 is to6, 
fo is 12 to 8; and as 6 to 3, fois 8 to 4. 

Contufed Equation is when all asthe Firlt of 
the Firft Order is to the Second, fo the Second of 
the’ Second 'i8 tothe Fhitd » andas the Second of 
the Firft is to the Thitd, {thé Firft gf the Second 
is to the Second’; as for Example, eae ines tr 
a8'9 is to 8; fo' is 18 to 16 ; andas 8 is to 6, fo 
is.24 #9! 8250) 1963 ec 3 

Proportion continued is when the whole Ratio.of 
the Firft Term is to thé Second; In like manner 
itis of the fame with the Second ro the Third, 
asin 2,4,8. Bet : 

Proportiog continued, as {eparated, is fimple in 
Three Terms, or Multiplied in chofe which are 
long continued,as the Invention of Terms,and the 
fim of the Geometrical Proportion , and fo the 
Ratio of the Firit to the Second js doubled to the 
Third, tripled to the Fourth, and‘fo confequent- 
ly in lefS,as in 1,2, 4, the Ratio r to 4 is the Firft 
Ratio doubled to the Second, that isto fay, twice 
put down and fo Multiplyed by it félf So much 
for the Invention of continued, or conjoyned 
Numbers: Here'follaws rhe: fun of Geometrical 
Progre(ien. f & 

It the Firft is taken fromithe Second and! Laft, 
it will be as the Remainder of the Second to the 
Firft, fo the Remainder of the Laft to the Laft 
all preceeding ; and then if 4 (which will Be ‘e 


D 


qual to the Remainder of the! Laft, as the Remain- > 


der of the Second to the Firft) be added from the 
whole to the laft, the Sum will be as here 2,4, 4, 
taking 2 fromi'4, and from 8 as'4 whieh’rémain 
ofthe Second are to the Firlt( {0'8 whieh remain 
of the Laft) are to’ 4, and the two preceeding; for 
there is an Equality throushoitt, as 2,12, 6)-6, 
are proportionable, theavhich 6 being added to 8 
which is laft, the Sum of the Progreifion will be 
: : univer n eats 


14. uN en’ nod Sai’ 
Amonoft the many Affitancés P received from 60 


feveral Experienicedl Perfons) forthe ‘building up 
this Volume Thad this following ' Compendious 
Tract of Arithmetick recomended into me by a 
Perfon of Honour)’ as worthy tobe inferred for 
its Excellency, being (Multi in Parvo) which faid 
Draét Twas ‘the: rather induced “co infere: ‘as be: 


u 


47 
an Ingenious, Gentleman that 
has freely contributed: his affiftance in fome o- 
ther parts of the Mathematicks, and in Particular 
in Fortification wholly compofed-by him. The faid 
Tract is.as followeth: et A 


NUMERATFION. 

IN, | Vzeration is.a Series of Nuimbers by a Dect: 
mal Progreffion, every place’ towards. the 
eft-FLand being ro times the Value of the next 
ere ane Right. aa aaa 
~The bet way’ of readin any. Number'is to. 
diftinguith them ingé Hondtele inthis Exam- 
ple, 986, 157, 432; OF Nine Hufded _Eshty Six 
Million, a’ Hundred ‘Fifty Seyen. Thouland, Four 


Hundred Thirty two; and fo of any -othee Num- 
er. ; 2 is 4 Pi bat 


ADDIFION. 


Aving placed the @wites of thé re{pectiye 

Progreffions in Ranks and Fils : begin and 
add together the nites of the Right-Hand File, 
fetting downthe Sum underneath Gféit be under 


r0), bucif juft ro, then fer down a Cipher (viz.o) 


ing Compofed Py 


fe) 


2 
Ares 


and carry 1 tathe next place, and if above ro, fer 
down the Excef$, and carry for every 1o+an 
COnite. 
5 ne 
Toadd24 2374 597 
14 1067 ,—— ; 
Son 3399 345. Proof, 
Sum 38 ; 734 
3840 
, U.Beoduct « nr46- 
2. Product’ 579 Subtract. 
Loe Remajns. 
3 d 


5 Yoge. yor erates o 
The reafon of this is nothing ellethan’all thé 
Parts added toctther make “up the Whole, asin 
the Line a,c, a, 6)0),° arid % cs 4). together. 
: : Vi 


The 'beft proof of Additions is “thus ; After 
you have added all the Numbers,’ cut” off the 
firft Zine, and then add the reft; ‘thet Subba 

othe one Produét from the other, and thé Reinaine 
der is equal to the upper Nuiinber, ‘for the Pro- 
duct of the one Addition is leffér than ‘the’ other 
by the Firft Number only , theréfore'theit differ-’ 
ence muft be equalto the Firft Number, ; 

In Numbers of divers Denominations, when the 
Sum of them amounts to an Lateger, ot Lategers- 
of the next greater Detomination, add thele Lig 
tegers tothofe of the next Devomirations, ; ; 

4 Farthings makea Penny; 1% Pence, a Shil- 
Linz; and 20 Shillings a Pound. ae 7: 


make the Lize a, 6, ( 38) a 


+7 335, Inches makea Link; 160 {quate Links! 
a Pearch; 49 Pearch a Rood; and 4 Rood an. 
ATES hee aT NG : oe a 


a 


SUB: 


48 
SUBTRACTION. 


Aying placed the lefs Number under the 
greater, according to their refpective Pro- 
greffions, begining atthe Right-Hand, Subtract the 
Tower Figure out of that above. it fer down, 
the Remainder underit; but if the Figure chance 
to be lefs, then-there muft be a @/nite borrowed 


from the next place, or H regrellan to fupply the 10 


defect, whiclt muft be paid again by adding one 
@nite to the next lower Figure on the Left- 
hand, which is the fame thing as if the Figure 
above it was diminifhed by an ite ; and for 2 
Proof of the Operation, the Number fubtracted,. 
and the Remainder muft ftill rake that out of 
which it was fubtracted. 

For out of a Number a,c, let a lefs Number 
a, 6, be Deduéted ; then by the Hypothefis a, b, 


with the Remainder a,c, are equal to the whole 20 


Number a,c, feeing 
the parts united ate TN 2 TTT «. 


equal to the whole, 


From 28 34 405° 
Subtract — 15 _ 7 26 
Refnain 13 27 379 
Proof 28 405 


Tn Numbers of divers Denominations , when 
the Number to be Subtracted is greater than the 
other, then Borrow one from the next. Denomina- 
tion, 


MULTIPLICATION. 


{rft, To Multiply any Number betwixt 30 
: and roo. In the two Numbers propofed 


you are to obferye how many Unites each-of 45 


them wants of 10; then (all your Fingers be- 
ing open) lay down fo many Fingers as the 
Numbers want of ro. 

Note, All that 
ftand up are Zens, 
thofe that are down 
Multiplied one by 
another are. Unites, 
which added: to the 
Tens gives the Num- 
ber, or Product defi- 
ve as in this Figure and Example, 6 times 8 is 


Place the Numbers one under the other, as in 
Addition, then Multiply the aft Right-hand Fi- 
gure of the Multiplicand by the fame. of the 
Multiplicator, and fet the Produ (if lefs than 10) 
under ; but if greater, carry the Exceff (thatis, 
for every 10 one @/uite) to the next place; And 


ARITHMETICK. 


pb 


oR 


loor 


fe} 


7 
3-Product 3} 
I 


8 
ir 
6 q 
9 (e) 
Total Sum jotralh 9 


2 


: 


426 
327 
2982 Firft Product. 
852 Second Product. f 
1278 Third Product. 


Multiplicand. 
Multiplicator. 


139332 Sum of allthe Produés.' 
The reafon of which (as in the Zable) is, that 
if all the particular Sums of the Products of the 
Multiplicand, arifing from each Multiplitator be 
fer down and added together, they will equal 


30 the Sum of all the Produéfs taken together. 


Example. 


If a Souldier having Weekly 7 Shillings, hove 
many Shi#ings muft you haye to pay 7693. 


7693 
7 


53851 


5 


Souldiers to Pay. 


D Te VleS a ENO Ni 


| ee is nothing elfe but the Deduéting 
a lefS Number from a greater, as oft as - 


may be, and fo finding at laft the Number , by 
whofe @nites that lefs Number being repeated, 
makes a Number equal to the greater, or near 
to it. ; 

The greater Number is called the Dividend, 
the lefler the Divifor , and the laft the Quo- 
trent, 

» Set the Figures of the Divifor under an equal 
number of figures of the Dividend on the Left- 
hand; if thofe Jigures of the Dividend be of 
greater, or at leaft of equal value with thofe of 
the Divifor ; otherwife you mutt place the firft 
Agure of the Divifor under the pes of the 
Dividend: Then having fet down .the Divifor 


if the Multiplicator haye more places than one, 6° tight, make Points oyer the fee es of the Divi- 
th 


fet down the firlt Figure of each refpective Pro- 
duit under that figure of the Multiplicator, by 
which it was made, and fo on to-the Left, ob- 
ferving ranks and files. : 


end from the @nite place of the Divifor inclu- 
five; the number of Points denote the number 
of Figures in the Quotient. 
For facilitating the Diviffon prepare fuch a 
Table (if your Number to be Divided, or your 
Divifor, confit of many figures) as this following, 


by 


ARITHMETICK 


by which you may find how often the Divifor is 
contained in the Dividend , or the refpective 
Sigures in it; by which Multiplying the Divifor, 
deducing the Produit out of the upper figures 
of the Dividend, what Remains muft be con- 
ficlered-in the next Operation, if there be more 
places than one in the Dividend: The next 
JSigure of the Dividend mutt be taken down, and 
fet next to the Remainder (if there be any,) and 
the Divifor mutt be again fét under, if the yaluc 
of the upper figures be fufficient ; if not, there 


mutt be a Cipher fet in the Quotient, and then : 


the next figure of the Dividend taken down, and 
the very fame Operation repeated until the Work 
be done. 


Dividend 1 39302 (426 Quotient. 


323 
Divifor 1308 Table. 
Bette | 3 27|Divifor, 
> 54 
327 8 
654 3) 92% 
1308 
j 51835 
1962 sibs 
327 4902 
1962 7|22.89} 
8\2616 
folele) 12943 


The Réafon of the 7aéle is, if you Multiply 
the Divifor by 2, and you would find the double 
value of it; if you add the double value to the 
Divifor,you will find the Triple, and fo on. 


RIVED CRCwn Te ON: 


YQ Zduttion is performed by Multiplication and 
Divifion, in bringing all forts of Coins, or 


Meafures to a_ greater or lefler Species ; that is, 4o 


toa lefler by Multiplication, and to a greater by 
Divifion. Asfor Example, 20/. Multiplied by 
205. makes 4oo s. and goos. divided by 205. 
makes 20 /. 


Ihe GOLDEN RULE. 


His Rule is either Single, or Double. 
: The Single Rule of Three is when three 
Numbers are given, and a fourth demanded ; and 
it is dither Direct, or Inverfe. 

The fingle Rule of Three Direct is when three 
Numbers are given , and a fourth is demanded, 
which bears the fame proportion to the third as the 
fecond doth to the firft. For Example, If four 
Acres of Ground coft 80/4 what will cight coft 
of the fame Ground. z 

Note, That in all Queftions the feyeral Coins 
and Meafures muft be expreft, and made 
known. aay 

Secondly, The Number to which you are to 
fd a Proportion, muft be the laft in or- 

er. 

Thirdly, The Number which is like in quantity 
to that whereunto you are to find a Proportion, 
muft be firft ec down, and if it be not alike in 
quantity, it muft be brought toic. As if 7 /, 


60 


49 
maintain 15 Men a Month, how many will 9 /. 
10 maintain : Here the Pounds are to be brought 
to Shillings. 4 

Having ftated the Queftions , 
refolved thus : 

Firft, If the Number that asketh the Queftion 
be greater than that of the fame Denomination, 
and alfo require more, or if it be lefs», and yet 
require lefs; then the Number which is of the 

10 {ame Denomination with the Number asking the 
Queftion is the Divifor, and the Rule is Dire - 

But if the Number that asketh the Queftion be 

greater than that of the fame Denomination, and 

requires lefs, orif it be lefs, and requires more; 

then the Number asking the Que/tion is the Divi- 

Jor ; and if thus,the Ride is Inverfe. 

The Reafon of the Operation of the Dire& 


they are to be 


Rule is demonftrated from the 1 9th Propofition, 
Lib. 7. Euclid. viz. ¥f there be four Numbers in 


20 Proportion, the Number produced of the firft 
and fourth is equal to the Number produced of 
the fecond and third ; andif it be fo, then thefe 
four Numbers fhall be in Proportion , as in the 
Example , the fourth Term found, 160 being 
Multiplied by 4 (the firft Term) the Produét will 
be the fame with the Prod of the third, Mul- 
tiplied by the fecond, viz. 649. 

Wherefore if the Prodwét of the fecond and 
third Terms, viz. 640, be divided by the firft, 

30 wz. 4, the Quotient, viz. 160, is the fourth Pro- 
portional, ; 


2 80 169 


ane 


The SINGLE RULE of THREE 


Inverfe. 


His Ra/e is when there are three Numbers 
given, and a fourth demanded, which bears 
the fame Proportion to the {écond, as the third 
to the fitft. ; 
Example. 


If a quantity of ay will keep 8 Yorfés 12 
Days, how many Days will the faine quantity 
50 keep 16 Horfes. 


8 Iz 16 


Fer Diesen 


96 


The fame Proportion 8 Horfes bears to t2 
Days, fo do the 16 Aforfes to 6 Days: 


The DOUBLE RULE. 


His Rule is whien there are five Zernis 

given, and a fixth in Proportion to them 

is demanded; Asif 4 Men {pad 19 / in 3 

Months, how many Pounds will 8 Men fpend in 
8 Months: 


2) Of 


a ARITHMETICK: 


Of the five Numbers given , three imply a 
Suppofition, and two more a Queftion. 

‘For ranking the Zerms, obferve amongft the 
Terms of Suppofition, which of them is of the 
fame name with the Number fought, and place 
that Zerm inthe Middle, or fecond Place, write 
the two other Zerms of Suppofition one above the 
other inthe firft Place, and the Zerms of demand 
one above the other in the laft Place, in fuch 
manner that the uppermoft may have the fame 
Denomination with the uppermoft in the firft 
Place; as thus, 


Men 4 
Months 3 


8 Men. 
8 Months. 


19. 
{ele} 


There it is refolved by two Single Rules of Three, 
obferving ftill the above-mentioned Rules. 


4 19 8 38 3 38 9 II4 

| [iso_| | 1 Lae | 

| Tage Ligases 
FARCTIONS. 


I, 
iC inthe Diviffor of the Operations there remains if 595 Pound coft 2 4 
18 


any thing,then the Remainder is the Numerator 
ot the Fraction, whofe Denominator is the Divi- 


Io 


20 


fer, and dothexpref$ one of the Zategers in the 3° 


Quotient into fo many parts, the value of which 
in the known parts of one Integer is found by 
Multiplying the Numerator of the- Fraction by the 
Number of known. Parts of the next inferiour 
Denomination,which are equal to the Zuteger,and 
divide that Product by the Denominators in that 
inferiour Denomination. 

And if there happen to be any Fraéfion in the 
Quotient, you may find the value thereof in the 
next inferiour Denomination by the fame Rule; 
and fo proceed till you come to the leaft known 
Parts ; fo the yalue of 77, of a Pound willbe found 
in Shillings and 3 d.viz.Multiply the Numerator 9 
by 20(the Number of Shillings in a Pound)the Pro- 
da& 180 which divide by the Denominator x6,the 
Quotient is 2 Shillings +7, Parts of a Shilling, which 
by the former Rule is found inyalue 3 d. 

To reduce a Frattion to: its leaft Zerms is by 
finding the greateft common Meafure of both the 
Frattions (that is the greateft Number which will 
meafure or divide each of the given Numbers 
without aRemainder) which is thus found; divide 
the greater Number by the lefS , then divide the 
Jaft Divifor by the Remainder (if there be any) 
and fo continue dividing the laft peas by the 
Remainders until there be no Remainder (neglect- 
ing the Quotients) fo is the laft Divifor the great- 
eff common Meafure to the given Numbers; 

A fingle Frattion is : 
reduced to its leaft 117 (132 
Terms by dividing the 91 
Numerator and Deno- 


minator by their great- 26 

eft Common Meatire, 13 laft Diyifor. 
thei the Quitients 26 

will be the Numerator 

of the Fra¢tion, equal (ele) 


40 


5° 


60 


to the former, and in the leaft Zerms. 


uty by 13 ot (7 
13 thus 117 (9 


7 13 
oOo = ee 
9 rl) 


When the Numerator and Denominator are 
Eyen Numberst, hey may be meafured by two. 

Note, The Rule of Three is to be proved by 
Tranfpofition, viz. the laft Number in the fum 
muft be fer firft in the Proof , and the firft laft; 
the produ found in the Middle pee Then 
working as is before taught,the middlemoft Num- 
ber will come forth (if it be right performed); you 
mutt alfo in the Proof draw into the Multiplicati- 
ons the Remainder of the Diviffons, as in the Ex- 
amples following. 


Examples to Exercife the GOLDEN 
RULE. : 


Firft for the Diredt Rule. 


F 1/.of Powder coft 4d. 2. What will 


18 


4760 
595 
(2 (1 


10710 eee 5 
4444 1222 ‘al : 


II 
Anfwer 2/. 35. 1d. 21. 
Tranfpofition, or Proof. 
Milt 595 dbsaaba rl wtighss anid (i7B. 


2. If of one Circle the Diameter being 7, the 
Circumference 22 Jnches, what.is the Circum- 
ference of a Circle whofe Diameter is 75 Inches 2 


Proof. 
pea, 13 2353-7. 
22 i] 
—— et OsO 
SE) 525 7 
150 

(5 11550 (22 

1650 (235 7 5255 

777 52 


Note, that in fuch Queftions with Frattions,you 
muft Multiply’ the firft Number by the Denomi- 
nator of the Fraction of Second and Third Num- 
bers; and the Fraéfion of the firft mutt be fer 
down under the fecond Number, that all may be 
reduced equally , as in the fore-going , and this 
Example. 

Tf one Man work one Day 3 3 Rod,how much 
will 10 Men work in one Day ? 


10=——= 37-4——“1 


eT 2 I 

15 (2 : S(O 
150 737% 20 75 3 
44 20 6 


For 


ARITHMETICK. 


For the Inverfe Rule. 


If 3 Men work a Raveline in 72 Days, in how 
long time will 18 Men work the fame? 


Proof. 
3—7u—18 ith She) 
3 12 
246 (12 Days. 36 
188 13 
I 26x (72 Days. 
261 


33 


There is a Caftle befieged, which is fufficient- 
ly Vidtualled for 12 Months, 10 Ounces of Bread, 
7 Ounces of Cheefe, and 3 Ounces of Butter e- 


10 


qt 


Zz 


I 12-756 
20 192 
192 I5tz 

6804 
756 
niet ee (t 

145152 (7257 (6 

22222 


3628 —16 


Of the SQ.ARE ROOT. 


"very Number being multiplyed by it lf of 
what value foever, gives a Square Number, 

and the Number whereof the Square is produced 
by the Multiplication of it in it elf, is called the 


very day. The Governor is advertifed, that if  S#4e, or Root of the Square. 


the Ca/tle can hold out 15 Months with the fame 


Therefore to find the Quadrate, or Square Root; 


Proviftons, that the Siege thall be raifed; How ~° orfide of any Number which Multiplyed in ic 


much then fhall be allowed to every Souldier a 
Day, that they may be able to hold out the 
time? 


T2-—LO-1§ 127-15 T2---3--15 
2 12 12 
—(9 (6 
40 84 sr Ounces 36727 Oun- 
to 15\ of Cheefe. Pee ces of 
: Butter. 

120 € Ounces of 

is \ Bread: 


Examples in the Double Rule. 
If four Souldiers can make up 12 Rood of a 
Trench in x4 Hours, how many Roods can 32 
Souldiers make up in 72 Hours > 


Souldiers.Rood.Souldiers. Hfours.Rood. Efours. 


4 12 — 32 24—96—72 
12 72 
64 192 ‘ 
384¢ Rood, 32 672 Rood 
44896 — 6912(288 
384 6912. 24 


| If 3 Abrfes coft in keeping 6 Days 16 s. what 
will coft the keeping of 24 Hlorfes 48 Days? 


—16—24  6—128— 48 
; 16 - 48 ‘ 
144 1024 
© 384(128 5. 24 512 
333 = ia POW Pri. 
304 | Ol44r1or |q4 iM. 
6666\ 5x/.| me 


If 2 Souldiers have 4 for Months Entertainment 
94 125s. what thall 756 Souldiers have in 12 
Months ? 


4° Diagonals X,G, and 4, f, 


felf maketh the Number propofed. You are to 
take Notice that all Squares under 100 are found 
by the following Zab/e, or by Multiplying any 
of the nine Simple Numbers in themfélves ; but 
the fides of greater Squares are to be found out 
only by Arc. 


The Table. 


ee SE ha 


r121314 ESOT 
cul bir Raa 136149 1 641 8 
This Artificial Device is taken from the 4 
Propofitions of Euclid, where by Demontftration it is 
ptoved, that if a right Line be cur into any 2 
Parts, or Segments, the Square of the whole Line 
is equal to the Squares of the Segments, and to 
the 2 right angled Figures made g the Segments 5 


as in the Figure, the 2 a eae 


1o 


are the Squares of the 
Segments a,b, and b,c, 
alfo tle Complements 
B, K, and ff G, are the 
right Angled Figures , 
made by Multiplying the 
Line a,b, by 6, 6. 
The fame parts are to be found in any Square 
Number ; as for Example , Jer the Number 


50 169, whofe fide is 13, the fide divided into 2 


parts, oz. ro'and 3, multiplying each part by ic 
{elf one, viz, 10 by 10, and 3 by 3, then multi- 
ply one bythe other, as 10 by 3, and 3 by 10, fo 
you fhall have 4 plain Numbers, whereof 2 are 
Squares. Theretore as the Square 169 is made by 
adding thefé four Numbers together, fo by fub- 
ducting of them féyerally itis refolved. To which 
Firft Mark each odd, or third place with Points, 
becaufe the particular Squares are to be found in 


60 the odd places,and how many Points there be of fo 


many F2guers the Root isto confift of. Then for 
fo much as the @iry ftanding urgler the fir} Point 
next the Left Hand is both aBquare, . . 

and the fide of a Square, that "Figure 169 (« 
therefore being fet in the Quotient dlone, 1 


and Subducted from the @nity, ftandine 
under the Point, nothing remains. 


° 
This 


52 
This @nity fer alone by it felf in the Quotient 
doth fignify 10, when another Figure is fet by it, 
reprefenting the fide of the other leffer Square, as 
this doth the fide of the greater. Wherefore the 
greater Diagonal K, G, is now Subduéted from the 
whole Square, and the fide theteof,if H,c, or 4,2, 
they being equal to one another, and alfo the 
fide of one of the Complements is found out : 
and this isthe firft Step. Moreover double the 
Figurein the Quotient, becaufe being doubled itis 
the fide of both the Complements taken together, 
viz. K, 1, and G, 1; then fetting 2, 2 
the double Number, under 6, divide 6 169 (13 
(cach in this place is as much as 60, 1 
and reprefents both the Complements) 


by 2, the Quotient is 3 reprefenting 023 
the other fide Remainig of the Com- 3 
plements, viz. j, f, or 4, C, which 

Number place in the Quotiext, and 69 


reckon it for the Segment remaining 
of the right Lixe given. Wherefore 00 

becaufé 3 is the fide of the Remaing Déagonal, 
thatis to fay, of the lefler Square 4, f, therefore 


being {et by the Divifor on the Right-Hand, and ° 


Multiplyed by it felf, and alfo by the Divéfor, it 
brings forth 3 plain Numbers, viz. the Square 4,6, 
and the 2 Complements a,j, and a, L, which be- 
ing fubduéted from the Numbers ftanding over 
them, nothing Remains ; and fo in any other Ex- 
ample: As inthis, 625 the Root is foundto be 
25; but if this 625 had been 655, which is a 
greater Number than 625 by 30 @nites, the Inte- 
gers of the Square Root had been ftill 25, only 
there had been left 30 which had been the Nume- 
rator of a Fraction, whofe Denominator mutt ever 
be thedouble of the Root augmented by an @xite, 
and the Operation had been 25 2. 

To prove if you hayeextraéted right,multiply 
the Root init felf, if there remains any thing, add 


it to the Product, which ifrightly performed will 40 


give the Square Number. 


Some Examples. 
1. A Colonel having 1849 Men, he would fer 
them ia a {qQuare Battalion, how may Soxldiers 
muft there bein Ravk and File? 


1849 (43 in Rank and File. 
16 


ca Proof. 
249 ' 
33 8 
3 43 
249 129 
172 
000 
1849 


2. There. is one equal fided Square piece of 
Ground the content of which is 6098 Square 
Rods ; to know if the length of one of the fides 
anfwet 78 Rods 

3. A Colonenaving by him 2048 Men, he 
would’ place them in a Battalion, which {hall be 
twice fo long as broad, how many Sou/diers mult 
there be in length and breadth? 


ARITAHM ETICK: 


To refolve any Queftion of this nature, divide 
the Number of Mex by the. Number of the pro- 
portion of the Battalion, then extract the Root 
out of the Quotient, which is the Souldiers in 
breadth, which Multiplyed by 2 the Proportion 
gives the Sou/diers in depth, or length. 


2048 (1029 (32 in Breadth 32 
2222 Zz 


*° ‘And fo of any other Proportion. 64 in length. 
4. A General having an Army of 33756 Soul- 
diers, would have them fet in form of Battle 3 
times fo long as broad ; how many Men muft 
there be in breadth and length? 


33756( I 1252 ( 106 Souldiers in Bteadth. 
(16 


106 
3 


a 


318 


20 


To find how much of the Remainder of the 
Extraction is in Souddiers, multiply the Remain- 
der by the Proportion (3); the aforelaid Example 
being ina Triple Proportion, and therefore it is 
divided by 3, and to bring it to the firft again 
multiply by 3. 

16 Remainder in the Extraction. 

3 Divifor. a 


39° 


48 Souldiers remains of the whole Body. 


For Meafuring of Land it is not material to 
come fo precifely ‘to the knowledge of the Re- 
mainder of the Extraction , unlefsit be Acres, 
Perches, or any great Meafure, which you may 
reduce to Zuches, and then draw forth the Extra- 
ction, and quit the Remainder, 


Nh 
Of the CUBE ROOT. 
A. Cube in Geometry is a right Angled Parafel- 


lipipedon | haying 6 equal Surfaces, 8 folid An- 
gles, and 12 fides, as in the a B 
Figure 4,B,C,D,E, f,G,h, whofe E 


files anpay4, ot ad alto B. 9. 
C, or C,d, either C, E, or E, f, 
alfo E, h, or h,G, likewife G, f, 

ot d, f, or d,a,and G, a. 

52 A Cube in Arithmetick isa 
Number made by three equal fides , or of two 
Multiplications by three Numbers , that is, of 
any Number Multiplyed in it felf ; and that Pro- 
duct again by the firft Number,expreffing Length, 
Breadth and Thicknefs. : ; 

The Number whereof the Cube is produced 
by the Multiplication of it init {elf is called the 
fide , or Root of the Cube , which being found 
out in whole Numbers, the Cube in known. 

As for the Cudes under a 1000, whofe Roots 
are fimple Numbers, they are found by the fol- 
lowing Table. 


Ae Sone A 
I 4 19 \16|25 | 361 49164] 81 
1 | 8 [271 64)125/216)3431512]720) 


But 


AAR DTH MB EICK 


‘Bur in fearchity out the fides of greater Cabes, 
proceed as the followiti 7hegrei directs,’ 

This Artificial Device is taken out of the Zheo- 
rem. 

If a right Line be cut into two Segments , the 
Cube of the whole Line fhall be equal to the 
Cubes of the Segments ; and to the two Solid Fi- 
gures comprehended three times under the Square 
of his Segment , and the Segment remaining. 

As the Line E, j , which is 13, iscut into two 
Segments 10 and 3; therefore the Cute of the 
whole Line , viz. 
2197, is equal to 
the Cubes of the 
Segments , Viz. 
rooo and 27,and 
alfo tothe Two- 
fold folids, or 
Parallellipepidons 
thrice taken ; 
wherefore three 
have the like So- 
lidity:-The Solidi- P 
ty of each of the three leffer is 90 , being made 
of the Square of the Segment 3,thatis, of 9 Mul- 
tiplyed by the other Segment 10, thefé three 
Parallellipipedons taken together make 270; but 
of the three greater Parallellpipedons each con- 
taineth 300, made of 100, the Square of the 


greater Segment, 10 Multiplyed by the leffer Seg- 3 


ment 3 , and they. taken joyntly together make 


/, 900. 


The Cube of the 


Bre Cube of the greater 
‘ leflet Segment. 


Segment. 


The Cuée whereof hath eight particular Solids 
in Number, which are made of the Parts of the 


10 


20 


PR 
Number! piven}; wz) of 20 and 3 in this man- 
ner. Z CFiQ+=-3 
Firft let there be four 10 —=-3 
plain aes made , each — 
part being Multiplyed- by,’!) 1 Or00 
it felf, “and oactiby ano- Fo 
ther. 3 oF +230 
If again you Multiply-the Ys 100 
plains by the fame--parts, - 
there will arifé eight Solids, 9 ‘Kis 
as you here fe. 30 39 
All which beingadded to- 30 30 
gether, are equal tothe Cue 100 100 
of the whole. — 
Therefore the fame way 3 10 
that is uféd in making the —-—--——~_, 
Cube, istobe followed in 27 90 
refolving the Cube: As forEx- 90 300, 
ample. 90 300 
Mark the Cudegivenwith 300 1000 


points , omitting each two 

Figures continually, beginning at the right Hand, 
as 21 97; then fubduct the particular Cude of the 
Number fet underneath the laft point, bue that 
Number being no Cxée , take the neareft to it ; 
viz. an Unite , which fet in the Quortienr , the 
Unite in the Number given is 1000 , but in the 
Quotient it is but 10 , the Unite fubducted from 
2, the remainder is x ; which muft be writ oyer 


othe Number given , fo that 


I 
2197 (1 
r 


the greater Cube A, is fup- 
pofed to be fubducted from 
the Number given;this is the 
firft ftep. 

Triple the Quotient found out ( that is, Mul- 
tiply it by 3 ) this Triple reprefents the 3 fides 
taken together of the 3 lefler Solids marked €. 
then place the Triple Number under 9. again 
Multiply the Quotient Squarewife , and Triple 


qo the Product which likewife makes 3. this Pro- 


duct reprefents the 3 {quare fides of the 3 greater 
Solids,taken together marked D. then place the 
Product 1 Degree lower towards the left Hand 
underneath, with it diyide 2 whichis writabove _ 
it, the Quotient is 3, this Segment or Quoti- 
ent 3,being Multiplyed by 3, the Devifor makes 
9; Which in refpect of the place where it flands 
is 900 , and reprefents the 3 greater Solids mar- 
ked D, taken together. 

. Moreover the fame Quotient being Multiplicd 
Squarewife maketh 9, and Multiplied afterwards 
by the Tripled Number, ftanding under 9,makes 
27, Whichin refpect of the place it is in is 270, 
and reprefents the 3 lefler Solids marked C. Laft 
of all the fame Quotient Multiplied Cubically , 
brings the lefler Cube B,27. Thefe three Products 
therefore being added together . and the Total 
Subducted from: the Number ftanding over it , 
there remains nothing which imports but the giyerr 


60 Number is a Cue; Asin the Example. 


{ 


54 


x = 
2197 (53 
z 


ae Or thus, 


9 
27 
27 


ARITHMETICK. 
2197 (13, the greater Cube. The ufeof this will appear in cafting up the 


¥000 Solidity of the Ground of a Fort , whichis here 
3 ined orily to fhew the Segtions of a Solid 
or Body. 


ee Solids 
900 the 3 greater. 
270 the 3 leffer. 

27 the leffer Cube. 


rr 


2197 10 
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GEOMETRY. 


Magnitude or BignefS , that is to fay, 
any continued Quantity, by which a 
thing is called Great, or Small. 

The continued Quantity is that in which the 
parts are continued to a common Zerm. 

A Termis the utmoft part or point of Mag- 
nitude, 

A Point is an indivifible Sign, or Mark in 
Magnitude ; where firft are to be confidered the 
common Affettions, and then the Divifion, or 
Difference. 

The common Affeétions taken from Number 
are the Proportion and Ratio: thofe taken from 
themfélves are the Conyenients, and Ad{cription, 
in which are to be confidered the Infeription, and 
the Circumfcription. 

Proportionable Magnitudes are thofe which are 
meafured by the fame Meafure; thofé that are 
not Proportionable are Meafured a contrary 
Way. 

Rational Magnitudes are thofe by which the 
Ratio is eafily explicated by the. Number of the 
Meafure propofed ; the Irrational on the con- 
trary. 

TheCongruous are tho from which parts ap- 
plied to parts take equal place. Adjunct Magni- 
tudes amongft them are when the Zerms of one 
are terminated by the Zerms of another. That 


: Gis is an Art of well Meafuring any 


Within is called the Inferibed, that without the 30 


Gircum{cribed. The Divifion or Difference of 
Magnitude is in a Line or Lineament. A Line is 
only a long GreatnefS, whofe Termination is in 


a Point: Inthis muftbe confidered the Affeétions.. 


of one alone, or of two; The Live alone is 
ftreight or crooked. d 

A Streight Line is that which extends it {elf 
equally within its Zerms: Onthe contrary the 
crooked Line extends it {elf unequally within 
its Terms. 

A Crooked, of an oblique Line is divided into 
a round or wreathed Circumference. A round 
Circumference is that which is cqually diftane 

om the middle of the {pace comprehended and: 
enclofed ; The wreathed on the contrary is that 
which is equally diftant from the middle of the 
{pace any way enclofed and comprehended » of 
which there are feveral Species. 

_ A double Liné is perpendicular , or Angular, 
Parallel, or Equidiftant. — 

Streight Lines between themfelyes are thofe, 
one of which falling under the other extends it 
felf equally ; Oblique or crooked on the con- 
trary. 

Parallel or equal-diftant Lines, are thofe that 
are equally diftant throughout. 

A Superticies is a Magvitude more than long, in 
which there arto be confidered the AffeGions 
and the Species, 


The Affettions of a Superficies are Augle and 
Figure. 

An Angle is the Concourle of two Lines 
Meeting together in the common Seétion of 
Terms, whole fides are the Terms comprehend- 
ing the Angle; Of which are two Species, freight 
and oblique. p 

A freight or right Angle is that whofe Sideg 
are right among themfelves ; Oblique on the con: 


ro trary which is Obtufe ot Acute. 


The Obtufe Angle is an Oblique Angle, more 
than a tight’ Angle; The Acute Angle is lef, 

Figure is a Superficies terminated and bound- 
edon every fide, in which we areto confider its 
Parts and Affections. 

The Parts are the Center, the Circumference, 
the Semidiameter , the Diameter, and the Alti- 
tide, 

The Center isa Point in the middle of aFi- 


20 gure ; The Circumference is the comprehenfion of 


the Figure. 
The Semidiameter is a right Line drawn ftom the 
Center to the Circumference. 

The Diameter is aright Line drawn through 
the Center of a Figure whichis flat: And ftreight 
Line Figures are properly called Diagonal; and 
in Solids the Axis. 

The Altitude, or heigth is a Perpendicular from 
the Sommet or top of the Figure to the Ba/is. 

In every Figure the Affections are of a fimple 
ot double Figure ; of a fimple Figure, as Order, 
Primarinefs, and Rario. 

An Orderly Figure is a Figure of equal Terms 
and’ Angles : A primier Figure is that which doth 
not divide it {elf into other Figures more fimple. 
A Rational Figure is that which is comprehended 
in heighth and depth rational amongft them- 

elves. 

The Affedtions of a double Figure are in the 


40 Ratio of pepeenene , or equally Circumference 


Figures, and in proportion of the primary Figures, 
and in likenefs, complement of place, and round- 
nefs. 

For the Zoperimetrical Figures are thofe of  e- 
qual Circumference ; like Figures, as thofe that 
are of equal Angles, and proportioned to the 
Bafis of equal Angles: Figures filling a place are 
thofe which being fet in Whatfoever manner a- 
bout the fame Point leave nothing void. A round 


50 Figure is that whofe Radvous’s are equal and a- 


like. Thefeare the AffeGions of a Superficies. 
Now follow the Species and Differences, viz, 
the Superficies and the Body. 

A Superficies is aDimenfion only large, who 
Term isa Line, and is either flat like a Plate, or 


fivelling. ; 
A flat Superficles is that whichextends it felf 
equally in its Zerms, andis of ftreiht, or crook- 


ed Lines. ‘ 
$ The 


26 GEOMETRY. 


The Superficies of fireight Lives is flat, which 


Line from the Term of the top to the Zerm of 


is comprehended in ftreight Lines, and divideg* the Bafis ; It is called Conicaljor Cylindrical. 


it felf into a Zriangle, or a Triangular. 

A Triangle is that which is made of thfee 
flreight Lines ; A Triangle is of a ftreight Angle, 
ora crooked Angle, 

A Triangle of a freight Angle is called Ortho- 
gon, hich hath a right Angle whofe dimenfion 
is taken by the Reg/et, which is the moft excel- 
lent Znirument, and moft ufeful of all the Geome- 
trical Inffruments,and moft Antient; Itis yulgar- 
ly called the Facobs Staff. 

A Triangle of a crooked Angle is that which 
hath not a ftreight Angle, and is called Azblygon, 
or Oxygon. 

“The Amblyzon is that which hath an obtufe 
Angle : Oxygonis that which hath all the Ang/es 
fharp:A Triangulat isa flatSuperficies ofa ftreight 
Line which is compofed of Triangles, and is ci- 
ther Quadrangle, or Multangle. 

A Quadrangle confilts of four ftreight Lines , 
and is a Parallellogram, or Trapezium. 

A Parallelogram is a Quadrangle equally, dif- 
tant of the fides which are oppofite; whofe 
Species muft be confidered , for there is a Paral- 
lellogram of a flreight , and of a Crooked 
Angle, 

A Right Angle Parall:Mozram hathall right 
Angles ; and is either {quare, or oblong. 


A Conical, or pointed Superficiés,is that which 
rifeth equally in a Point from the Subject fub- 
fected Circumference towards the Top. 

A Cylindrical, or long and round Superficies is 
drawn and rifes equally in a Point from the fub- 
jet Circumference towards the heighth Circum- 
ference equal and equidiftant. _ ; 

So much for the Superficies and alk its Parts 
and Species. ; ane 

A Geometrical Body that hath thicknefs is a 
Dimenfion large and deep, whofe Zerm is the Su- 
perficies,the Axis is the Diameter about which it 
turns ; it is flat and GiLous. 

A Flat Body is comprehended of flat Superfi- 
cies, and itis a Pyramid, or Pyramidate. 

A Pyramid is a flat Body, raifed equally high’ 
from the Bafis of a Right Line, and hath but one 
20 Species ordained it, which is a Tretradon, viz. 

an orderly Pyramid comprehended in four Tri- 

angles. ' 

A Pyramidate is allo a flat Bedy which con- 
fifts in Pyramids , and is a Prif/me, of mixt Po- 
lyedron. 

A Prifme isa Pyramidate Body, whofe two 
oppofite Flats are equal, alike, and equidiftant ; 
the reft Parallellogram; and hath two Species , 
Pentadron , or compofed of Pentadrons. 


10 


‘A Square is a Right Aygle Parallelozram of 3° A Prifme compounded of Pentadrons is @ 


equal Sides ; The oblong is of unequal Sides. 

A Parallellogram of an oblique or crooked Angle 
is called a Rhomb, or Rhomboides. 

A Rhomb is a Parallelogram of a crooked 
Angle, and of equal Sides. 

A Rhomboides is of a crooked Angle, and of 
unequal Sides; Thefé are the Species of a Pa- 
rallel gram. 

A Trapexium isa Quadrangle of four Sides 
with is nota ParaeMogram. 

A Multangle is.a Triangulat comprehended in 
more than four flreight Lives. 

The flat Superficies of a crooked Line is cal- 
led a Circle, which is a Superficies flat and round, 
whofe Segment is the Sector and Seétion. 

The Segment of a Circle is that which is com- 
prehended Exteriorly in the Circumference, Interi- 
orly in a ftreight Line. A Seéfor is a piece of a 
Circle contained within one ftreight double Line, 
making One Angle at the Center, which is called 
the 4ugle at the Center ; as the Circumference is 
called the Ba/e of the Secfor. 

A Seétor is likewife a piece of a Circle which 


is contained within a flreight Line, called the 


Bafe of the Seétion, and is a Demicircle or un- 
equal toa Demicircle. 
A Demicirele ishalf of the Seétion of a Circle; 


An unequal to the Demicircle is not the half of 


the {aid Sectzon. 

A Gibous, or felling Superfice is that which 
extends it felf unequally within its Zerms; and 
is Circular or Various. , 

The Circular or Spherical Superficies isthe Gib- 
ous Superficies¥ which is equidiftant from the 
Center of thefcontained Space. 


The various Superficies is alfo Gibous, whofe 
Bajis is the Circumference; The Side one ftreight 


Hexadron, or a Poludron. 

The Hexadron is Parallellipipedon , ox Tra- 
pexium. 

A Parallellipepidon is a Hexadron, whofe op- 
pofite Flats are Parallellogram; and it is cither 
right Aygle, or oblique Angle. . 

The Right Angle Parallellipipedon is like a 
Die,whichisa right Angle, Tfocedron , or oblong. 

An Oblique Angle is like a Rhomb, ora Rhom- 


4° boides. : 


The mixt Polyedron is a Pyramidate compo- 
fed of Pyramids that affemble themfélyes from 
the upper part to the Center, and raifing them- 
felyes from the Bafis, alone, and is of a 
Triangular Bafis, as the Oétodron, which is 
comprehended in eight Angles ; the Zfocedrox 
confifting of twenty Angles, or of a Quinguangu- 
Jar Bafis , which is comprehended in twelve 
Quinquangles, and is called Dodecadron, 

5° The Convex Geometrical Body is that which 
confifts of a Conyex Surperficies, and is called a 
Sphere, or Globe. 

A diyers Body is comprehended in a divers 
Slit , and Ba/is, and it is a Cone, or Cylix~ 

er, ’ 

A Cone or a round Pyramid is comprehended 
in a Conick Superficies, Bajts. 

A Cylinder is contained in a long and round 
Superficies, and oppofite to its Ba/s. 

60 Hitherto hath been treated of the Definitions 
and proprieties of Magnitude, and all their parts 
and Species : There remains only Mea/ure, and 
to Meafure the Magnitude is the part of Geome- 
try. Butthere are two forts of Mea/uring, one 
which is natural and common, and known al- 
moft to all, by which we apply the Meafure 
co the thing Meafured: So we know that 

each 


{\ 
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each . «+--+ 4+. iSof fix Foot,or fix Ells, 
wh€nch We have experimented,that the Foot-or 
p's not found fo often in it, : : 
£ According to this, Euclid makes demonttra- 
\tion from the fourth Propofition of the firft Book, 
when he puts one 7riavgle to another. 
» Moreover the common Propofitions, and Quef- 
tions relate to this natural Meafure. 

€ommon Sentences are clear, and manifeft 
Propofitions of themfélves, and therefore called by 
Cicero Natural Judgments ; But for as much as 
Euclid fers down but three Demands, all the 
Theorems and Propofitions always which tend to 
inftruct to Meafure, and teach what is moft eafy 
to do, relate to the Demands; as may be under- 
ftood by, phe’ Definition of the Queftion; ’tis this 
thar falls commonly under a natural Meafure. 
But for as much as it would be a long and moft 
difficult thing to Meafure the Places and Sides of 


great Figures by this natural fight, there is ano- 20 


ther way more fhort found out toMeafure theMag- 
nitudes, and all their Parts and Spaces, which is 
called Surveying, which fhall be treated of more 
_at large apart by it felf. 

I thall conclude this Tract of Geometry with 
fome neceflary Problems: And Firft as to the 
Praitick Part thereof. 


‘To cut a Line into two equal Parts, 


Rom the Extream Point 
of the given Line c, d 
Figure 5, opening your Com- 
paffes at pleafure, deferibe the 
Arches interfeGing eaclr other, 
~as wellabove as beneath ; and 
through the Inrerfections of 
thefe Arches draw a Line a,2,c; 
this Line will cut the given 


\e by the fame Method you may 

divide any Angle equally into 
two Parts: For Example, In 
the fecond Figure from a, by 
whatfoever opening of the 
Compaffes fix the Points c, and 
4, and from thofe Points def: 
tribe the Arches interfecting 
each other in e, from that In- 


terlection drawn the Line, e, a, and it willcut the 50 Parts;mark out the length g, 


Angle in the midft 


Any middle part being given ina Line, to 
raife from thence a Perpendicular. 


‘Rora the Point, fuppofe a, in the firkt Figure 
at any convenient opening of the Com- 
palfes, you make Points on each fide inthe faid 


Line,es c, and d; then from thofé Points. at what. 69 


Opening of the Compaffes you pleafe, draw. the 
Arches interfecting each other, as.at'a; andftom 
theit Interféétion draw the Line a, 3, tothe given 
Point; fo 4,4, is the Perpendicular; \ 


30 of the Conteh from 4, defcribethe:470 


Line directly in the midft, and 4o 


Atthe end of any Line to raife a Perpen- 
dicular. 

yi 4, which is the given extream, deferibe 

the rch e, at any o ening of the. Conipa/; ; 

then from the Point e, at the fame opening make 

a Pointin the {aid Arch ;' from the Point deteribe 


ro another Arch e, d, andon the Arch, opening the 


Compafsto thrice the interval ; ye 
mark a third Point, from ea 


whence the defired Perpendi- 
cular c, a, is to be drawn, and 
by this Method you may ex- : 
amine whether any Live be 
truly, Perpendicular. a 
If a given Point , or diftance be given to 
draw a Parallel, 
| Oe the Line a, 2, be gi- eRe 
ven, and the diftance__Q. ww" 
be fixed at the Point c; from ie 4 
thefaid ¢, draw. at pleaftre 7...“ 
the right Line c, 4; then x 
from the Point c, deferibe the @0 *. 
the Arch b, dj Inlike, and at the fie opehing 
"C3 4; 
take the diftance a, c, and transfer it dhthe rch 
£,d, which makes out the Point dhrough which 
is drawn the Parallel Line c, d. 


To divide a given Line into given Parts, 


Ake a Line at pleafuure ; for Example, , ¢; 

which-muft be bigger than the given'Zive, 

This Line diyide by opening the Compafs into as 

many equal Parts as are defigned; as fuppofe x 
from both, Extremities: of the Line fo divided 


‘defcribe the Arches interfecting each other in v, 


whence the, 2quilateral Triangle u, ¢, ¢, is'to be 
made ; then from, the: eid. 

Point #, draw Lives to fee 

the defigned Se¢tions in. 
the lower Lzne; this done, 
if the Line, a, 0, be giyen 
to be diyided into 5 


thereof in, both fides of ¥ ; 
this Triqzgle, by, fixing the other Point ofthe 
Compafs in. the Point u; then make the faid Line 
a, 0, between.the Points thus marked, and thus 
the defigned Divifion will/be finifh’d; and in the 
the fame manner may any other Divifion what 
foever be made: 


Two- right) Lines: being given; to: find @ 
mean’ Lihe proportional, 


Et 2 Lines be given, and both placed ina 
direé&t Line;one by the ¢: viz. lu, and 

x, 7, Whichare to make as it Were one Line in 
all, out of the middle whereof M, make a Semy- 
circle 4, t,r5 then erect the Perpendicular x, t, 
in 
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in the Point of the Conjunction of the Lines, lu, 
and u,r. This Perpendicular Line touching the 
Circle willbe the middle Proportional Live fought; 
for as the Line J, u, is to the Line yu, t, fo is 
the Line u, t,to the Line 
zw, r, Which in Numbers 
hath the fame Propor- 
yp tion to the 24, asthe 24 
e hath to the x*, as is de- 


montftrated from Euclid. 


Three ,pointsibeing given, fo as not placed 
in a dire Line, to deferibe a Circle, 
whichfball frike through them all. 


Ake the’ three Points a, 4, c, deferibed at 
pleafure, keeping the fame opening Arches 

from the Points 0, and 4, cutting each other 
double in one of the oppofite Parts . then alter- 
ing the opening of the Compaffes, as ‘occafion re- 
quises , defcribe in like 

f , manner double in the o- 
\ ther oppofite Part Arches 
interfeéting each other 
from the Points 4, and c; 

" then through the Se@tions 
of thefe Arches draw right 
Lines ; the Point. of Con- 


° 
the Circle drawn. 


A Circle being given, to find the Center 
thereof. 


De from one part of the Circle, to the op- 
pofite Part; as fuppofe the Live a, 4; this 
Line diyide into 2 equal Parts, which will pafS 


courfe will be theCester of 3° then from the Points 4, and 


Line through the Cexter to the 
Circumference in b, which Line is 
the extention of the Compa/s, by 
which the A/épfs is made, byf « 
placing one Foot in the inter-{% 
{ections of the Circles, andjoyn-|i 
ing them by Arches. 


TOA right Line being given, to deferibe upon it an 
Equilateral Triangle. 


He Compa/s being opened to the length of 
the Live a, 4, from a, and 4, the 2 ex- 

treams of the {aid Live, def- ee, gs 
cribe the Arches interfecting y 
each other in c; then from 
the Point of that Seétion 
“4 draw the Sides c,a, andc, 4, 
and thereby the faid Zriangle 

is compleated: 


A right Line being given, to defcribe a Square up- 
on it. 


He Line a, 4, being given, erect upon a, 
' the extremity of the faid Live the perpen- 
dicuar a,c, according to the 
length of the Line a, b; 


¢, deferibe the Arches in- 
terfecting each other in d; 
then draw 2 other Lines 
tothe Point of that Section, 
andthe work is perfected. 


To defcribe a Pentagon, or to find the Sides of it 
in a given Circle. 


through the Center of the Circle ; but if this Line 4° A Circle being drawn, and divided! into 4 


, be alfo divided by the Zine c,d, into 2 equal 
Parts, they will interfeé each other in the Center. 
And thus'a Circle is divided into 4 equal Parts, 
if a Line. bethg drawn through the Center, this 

a Line will be alfo divided 
into 2 equal Parts , and 
by this, means alfo a Square 
may beinfcribed in a Circle, 
if Lines be drawn through 
the extremities of thofe 

Lines ; So likewile by divi- 

ding it into 6 Parts a 

Hexagon may be defcribed, and proportionably 

an O¢tagon, and Dodecagon, Gc. according as more 

are drawn, and more Divifions made. 


To make an Elipfis, or Oval Figure. 


Eferibe two Circles, one through the Center 

of the other, fixing the Foot of the Com- 

pas at the fame opening in its Circumference; then 
from a, or any other part of the Cércle draw.a 


} 
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equal Parts, divide the Semidiamieter a, 2, 
into 2 Parts inf; then from the Point. f, ex. 
tend the Compafs to the Point c, and in that ex 
tention f,c, defcribe the Ach c,; th¢nagain ex 
tend the Compa/s from c, to 
the Point 4, and this laft ex- 
tention will give the Side of 
the Pentagon g, or five-fided 
Figure. How to draw a fixth 

5° feventh or eighth to a twelfth- 
fided Figure, ora Dodecagon, 
which is taught in Fortéfica- 
tion. 


An Oblong being given, to conftitute a Square equal 
to it. 


F a mean proportion be found between the 

2 Lines containing the fame gle of the 

Ob/ong, that mean proportioanl will be the Sile of 
the faid Square. 


A Square being given, to find an Oblong equal to it, 
Lys the Side a, c, and afterwards the Side 


d,e, into 3 equal Parts; then by athird 
Part 
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Part to a, and likewife by a third Partto f; from 
the Point 4, extend at pleafure the Lines b, c, and 
4, f, and the Sides a,c, f, 
a and d,c,e; fo by the In- 
terfetions made in the 

Points c, and f, the quan- 

5 tity of the fought Redf- 

angle is refolyed. 


4 Circle being given, to make a Triangle equal to 


it. 
Et a Perpendicular be erected, or the ex- 
L tream Point of the Semidiameter of a Cir- 
cle, and Iet the length of-the Perpendicular be e- 
qual to the Perimeter , or Circumference of the 
Circle; then from the Center draw a Line to the 
extremity of the Perpendicular , and this will 
produce a Triangle equal to a Circle. 


ALTIMETRY 


f Ltimery or the Art of taking Altitudes, or 
the Heighth of the Suz Moon, or Stars ; al- 
fo of Hills, Trees, Steeples, Sc. is performed by 


10 Stars, hold up 


9 
the Suz, hold up the Quadrant, the String and 
Plummet hanging at the Center C; then turn the 
fights tothe Sup till the Shade of the Sight next 
theCenter Cftrikes on the otherSight at Evand un- 
til the Sw Shine through both the Sights. Mark 
what Degree the Thread cuts on the Arch of the 
Quadrant, and that is the Sus Altitude reckoned 
TOM IO to 20, 

In obferving the Altitude of the Moon » Or 
the Quadrant, and look through 
both Sights, until you fee the Moon, or Star you 
obférye , and the Degree the Thread cuts is the 
Altitude obferved. 

The beft and fureft way in taking the Heighth of 
any Land-Objel#, is by the Rule of Proportion, 
becaufe then any Station willdo the work. But 
Heights may be taken without it, provided the 
Ground admit. Mark the place whofe Heighth 
-you would know , and look through the Sights 


20 to the place, fein backwards and forwards. un- 


til the Zhread and Plummet hanging at ¢, fall on 
45 Degrees of the Quadrant, or elf upon 
one half of the Parts of the right and contrary 
Sfadow ; then conclude the Heighth tobe equal to 
the Diftance: If it fall upon one half of the 
Parts of the right Shadow, then is the Hei hth bur 
half the Diftance; if upon one Quarter, then the 
Heighth is but a Quarter of the Diftance; and if ic 
fall on three Quarters, then is the Heighth three 


feveral Inftruments, but chiefly by the Quadrant; 32 Quarters of the Diftance. 


the Figure of which is here déferibed, 


Py 


Ho -f oH 
we tRenataenieesranitt tes 


The Quadrant may be made of any bignefs,the 
larger the more exact. 


Now of the Parts of Contrary Shadow ; if 
the Thread fall upon half the parts, then isthe 
Heighth double to the Diftance, if it fall half 
way, then this and the Live Whereon the Sights 
are placed, if the Heighth 4 times the Dift- 
ance. 

To perform this by Arithmetical operation; take 
any Station, and look through or by the edue of 
the Sights,to the top of any Tree or Steeple; then 


go mark whether the Zhread’ fall upon the Parts of 


‘tight or contrary Shadow; if on right Shadow, 
then the- proportion is as the whole parts, viz. 50 
are to the parts cut, fo is the diftance to the 
Heighth ; And onthe contrary, if the Threadand 
Plummet fallon the contrary Shadow,theri fay,as the 
Parts cut aretothe whofe Scale, or 50, fo isthe 
diftance to the Heighth : obferving this for a 
general Rule, Itis eafy to find any Heighth chat is 
acceffable; 


The Arch of the Quadrant is divided into go 


90 Degrees, viz. the fourth part of a Circle; and 
thefe Degreesinto Parts, or Minutes, if fo poffi- 
ble , numbred from ro to 90 Degrees. Inthis 
Quadrant is inferibed the Quadrant C, E, FG, 
whofe Sides G,F, and F, B, ate divided into 
so equal Parts; On the Side, F, are the Parts 
of the right Shadow; on the other Side E, F, are 
the Parts of the contrary Shadow. In the Center 
at C, there is a Thread fixed with a Plummet 


hanging at it; and on the Sides C, &, ‘there ‘are 60 fuppofe 


Placed 2 Sights. 
The ufe of the Quadrant. 


dl ke ufe of the Quadrayt is for the finding the 
: Altitude of the Sun, Moon, or Stars, which 


is as follows; Firft in obferving the Altitude of 


To find the eighth of anySteeple that Jou cannot ap- 
proach to Meafure the diftance, Lecaufe of Water, 
or other Obftruttions. 


His is done by two Od/ervations; Firft ftand, 
‘and obférve the Heighth, and you'l find 
the Zhread fall on 35 Parts of right Shadow; 
and becaufe you cannot meatiire to the Steeple, 
the diftance 96 Yards ; then fay , as 
so the whole Parts of right Shadow is to 39 
Parts cut by the Thread; {0 is 40 Tards the 

fuppofed diftance to 28 the fuppoffd Heighth. 
Then going a little farther ™ a Streight 
Line from the Steeple obferved, you'l find the 
Thread to fall upon 33 Parts of right Shadow ; 
then fay as 33 Parts cut by the Zhread is i es 
whole 
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whole Scale 50, fo, is 28, the fuppofed Heighth to 
42 Yards x Foot , 3 Inches, the fuppofed dift- 
ance of the Second Station, viz. 2 Yards, 1 Foot, 
3 Laches. : ‘ ; ; 

Bur in meafuring the Sationary Diftance, you’! 
find it to be only 2 Yards, 3 Jnches; then fay as 
2 Tards x Foot 3 Inches the fappofed diftance is 
to 2 Tards 3 Inches the true one, fo is 28 Yards 
the fuppofed Heighth to 44 ards , 4Znches the 
trueone. Then'you may by this find the true 
diftance to the Foot of the Steeple, by faying, 
as 28 Tards, the fuppoféd Heighth is to 24 Tards 
4 Inchesthe true one, fo is 42° Yards, 1 Foor, 
3 Jnches the fappofed diftance from the fecond 
Station , to 36 Yards, x Foot 7 Inches the true 
diftance from the fecond Station to the Foot of the 
Steeple ; and for thediftance ofthe firft Station 
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taken away, the difference of the two Stations 2 
Yards, 3 Inches, and the remainder will be the 
diftance of the firft Station to the Steeple. 

If the Zhread fall upon the Parts of contfary 
Shadow , obferve ‘only the Rules before aid 
down. a ol / 

Note , when you are to find-a diftance, the 
Heighth given , or fuppofed, you ate'to ule the 
proportion of contrary Shadow intight, and right 
incontrary ; as inthe laft example in right Sha- 
dow, thatis, as the parts cut is to the whos Scale, 
which is the proportion of contrary Shadow, and 
in contrary Shadow as the whole Scale is to the 
parts cut. 

Notealfo, thatin taking the Heights you-are 
to add always the Heighth of your Zye fromthe 
Ground. 


PLANIMET RY, 
SURVEYING 


Mongft the many Zn/Pruments that have 
been invented for the Surveying of Land, 
none is in more efteem than the plat» Ta- 

Zle,as it is at this Day improved, it being the moft 
abfolute of all others for the faid purpofe, in that 
it performs whatfoever may be done either by the 
Theodolite, Circumferentor, or any other Znftru- 
ment, and that with the fame eafe and exactnefs. 

For a particular Defcription of it I refer you to 


CH AP.L 


Of the ordinary Scale, with the Line 
of Cords thereon defcribed. 


the fourth Chapter of the Second Book’ of Ley- 10 Fe this purpofe be provided with a Ruler con- 


Zorns compleat Surveyor. 

The Chain that is made ufe of in this Treatife is 
Bathburns of two Statute Poles or Perches, each 
Pole being in length 16 Foot, or 198 Inches, 
which is divided into 10 equal Parts, called 
Primes, containing 19 + Inches; and thefe Primes 
fubdivided into 10 other equal Parts, called Se- 
conds. 

Inthe eighth Chap. of LeyZorus Second Book 


teying in length 7 or 8 Znches, and in 
breadth 1 $°Znch, upon which (on the one fide) 
lace 2 Scales, one of 11, the otherof 12 inan 
Inch. Alfo onthe fame Side Deferibe a Line of 
Cords, 2 Inches in length, or lefS, of 60, or 90 
Degrees, whofe Radius, or 60 Degrees thereof 
will: be equal tothe Semidiameter of the fame 
Circle. 
On the other fide after the order of thele, place 


you have the Defcription of the Protraétor, and 2° divers other Scales, as of, 16, 20, 24,@¢. in an 


the ninth the Defcription of feveral Scales, very 
ufeful for the ready laying down of Lines and 
Angles, according to any affigned’ quantity, alf 
which Zn/truments may be had, at any Z/trament- 
makers, 

The Principles of Geometry neceflary to the 
Practice of Surveying being handled in the Treatife 
of Parétical Geometry, are omitted here; fo that 
I fhall proceed tothe Art it (elf. 


} 


Inch, fo thar you. haye an, Zy/frument.ufeful for 
divers occafions.. To we with this Sca/e you muft 
have a Pair of Bra/s Compaffes with f{teel Points, 
as alfo a neat Pair of Callem Compalfes., with 
Screws to alter the Points, as to draw with Black 
Lead, or the like, which will be ufeful for the 
beautifying your Plats after protracted. 


3° 


CHAP: 
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Cor. A Pe ee 
. How to reduce Statute Meafure to 
that which is Cuftomary: 


WD) Y ‘the Statute of 33 Edw. 1, an Acte of 
Ground is to contain’ 160 Square Perches ; 
but in many parts of this Kingdom, through lon 


Cuftom, other quantities haye been received, cal-. 


led Cuftomary, viz. 18,20,24, and 28, Foot to 
the Perch; fo that the Surveyor fhould, be well 
experienced to reduce oneto the other. For Ex- 
ample of which. 

To reduce '5 Acres, 2 Rods, 20 Perches meafu- 
red by the 18 Foor Pole into Statute Meafure, feck 


out the leaft proportional Terms between 18 Foor 2° 


and. 16 2 Foot; to effect which do thus: Becaufe 
16 } beareth a Fra(tion reduce it into Halyes, and 
tomake them of one denomination alfo, reduce 
18 into Halves, and they will ttand thus +2 which 
abbreviated by- 3, by faying How many. times 3 
in 33; the Anfwer is 11; The like do by 36, 
which will be x2; fo will the}two proportional 
Terms between 16 + and 18, be xx and 32. 

This done,reduce your given quantity 5 Acres, 
2 Rods and 20 Perches , into. Perches ; 
makes 900 Perches: and confidering that what 
proportion the Square of 11, which is 12x, bears 
to the Square 12, which, is 144, the fame pro- 
portion doth the Acre of 16 3 Foot Pole, bear to 
an Acre of 18, Foor. 

Now for that the greater .Meafure isto be re: 
duced into the leffer, multiply the given Quantity 
900 Perches, by 144, the greater Square, and the 
product will be 12.9600, which, divided by 121, 


the Quotient will be 1071 733 Perches, which be- 42 


ing reduced into Acres giveth 6 Acres, Rods; 
31 Perches, and +25 parts of a Perch for the quan: 
tity of deres according to Statute Meafure.. 

But contrary-wile fuppofe ic had been required 
to reduce Svatute Meafure into Cuftomary, then 
you fthould have multiplied 900 Perches ( your 
given Quantity) by 121, your lefler Square, (be- 
caufe the leffer Meafare is to be reduced into the 
greater) the \Produé will be 108909, which he- 
ing divided by. the greater’ Square 144, the Quo- 
dient Will be 756 4, which reduced into Acres, is 

. 4 Aeres, 2, Rods, 36 x Perches. Z 

“> The fame Method is to be obferved’ witli any 
other Cuftomary Quantity, as when you meafure 
with the Perch of 20, 24, or 28 Foor, 


pore] 


bin CEE ABH OTT, 


To reduce Perches into: Acres, and 
SV sbhe’ contrapy, 2 eit ob nc 9 


~ PAY the Statute of 33 dv: x... as aforelaid, 
an Acre of Groundiis to contain 169 fquare 
od of Land. 4o;Square 


rerches, and is every 


._.60.in. your wwoNum 


61, 
Perches: Therefore if,any Number of, Perches he 
required to be put into Acres, the,Number given. 
is to be divided by 160, and the Quotient fhews 
the Acres ; But if any thing remain (if under 40) 
they are Perches and if they: exceed 4o, divide it 
by 40, which are the Number of Perches. con- 
tained ina Rod, and the Quotient are Rods, and 
the Remainder Perches. i 

For Example, 5267 Perches being 

10 reduced into Acres : Firft divide 
160, and the Quotient will be 32, and 147 re 
mains, which divide, by 40, and the’ Quotient will 
be 3, and 27 remaining, fo that the whole a- 
mounts to. 32 Acres, 3 Rods and 27, Perches. 


given tobe 
the"5267 by 


AG 


To reduce Acres into. Perches. 
5 [ ‘His is but the cohyerfe .of.the former}. for 


whereas before to bring Perches into Acres 
you divided by t60,° you muft ow to turn res 
into Perches, multiply by x60, 

For Example; Let 32 Acres, 3 Rods and 27 
Perches be given to be reduced into Perches ; Firft 
multiply ‘the 32 <Acres by 160; and the Pro- 
dud will be 5120; then multiply the 3. Rods-by, 
40, the Produé& will be 120; thefe 2 Produdts; 
and the 27 Perches being added together, the- 
Sum will be 5267, and fo many Perches are con- 
tained inthe forefaid Number of Acres, Rods and. 


which 3° Perches. 


zone sa ra co 


Sheweth bow to multiply the feveral 
Frattions of yonr Chain together, 
\ as if they were whole Numbers: 


Uppofe you were to multiply 16 @nites,-2. 
bd. Primes, by 1 Unite,3 Primesjr Seconds, Place 
our, Numbers in all refpeéts as if whole Num- 
ers, but over every. Fraction of your Multipli- 
cand place a Prick,| or Point, as inthis Example 
The Multiplicand contains only one Fraétion., 
which is 2; oyer which place a,Prick, and at the 
5° end of yout Multiplier place as many: Pricks as 
there are, Fraééons, contained in, that Number ; 
which in this Example.are 2, viz, 3,and.,-., 
2; behind which Figures. place 2 Pricks; 162 
and the Number will ftand thus; Under; 13.2, 
which draw a Live, and Multipl: ,thele => 
two.Numbets together in all refpeéts as if they 
were whole Numbers, and then the Work will 
fland.thus, your Produét of your Mul- ><» 
Liphcation being 24384, Now Lhe 16 + 
8, zz. your Multi 732-7 
plicand, and your Maison there are 3 a 
Fractions, viz. onc) in, your pli —32 
cand, and 2 inyour DultiplieM you 486 
muft’ therefore with, a Da/h of Your.162 


Pen cut’ off the 3 laft Figures of 1384.1 
your Product towards pussies nov 
Hand , and then. will your Product, 4 
‘ uh R ; ftand 


on 

hd thtis! a'r 384 tPhe 3 laft Figures whereof are 
ae Numerator 38 Frattion, whole Denominator is’ 
1000, and’ the other'z Fégdres’ towatds your 
Left Hand ate Zutegers of yout’ Mulriplication'; 
{6 that tlie Sum ofthis Multeplicdtionis xx Perches 
394 partsof a Perch, which’ is omerhing -ritore 


thana third part of a Perch. 


CHAP. V. 


Sheweth how to take the Plot of a 
Field (upon your plain Table } 
at one Station, takenin any part 
of the fame Field, from’ whence 
all the Angles of the Field may 


be perceived. 
(Or effecting this, go roundthe Field, placing 
at every Angle Marks, then chufe fome 
convenient place. about the middle thereof, from 
whence you may fee all the faid Marks, ‘and there 
place your Inffrumenr, with a Sheet of Paper ; 

ftretch thereon the Needle, hanging direétly over 3 
the Meridian Line in your Card, which is much 
to be obférved, efpecially when you Survey ma- 
ny Severals ; then making a Mark about the mid- 
dle of your Paper, which reprefents that part of 
the Field where your firft Znftrument ftands, and 
laying your Ruler upon this Point, direét your 
Sights to the feveral Argles where you before 
placed your Marks, and draw Lines by the Side 
of your Rules upon your Paper ; then meafure the 


diftance of every of thefe Marks from your Zx- 4° 


Sfrument, and by your Scale fet the fame diftances 
upon the Lines drawn upon your Zad/e, mak- 
ing {mall Marks with the Points of your Compaf 
Jfes,or Black-lead at the end of eyery one of them; 
then Lines being drawn by the! Points from oné 
to another, you fliall have upon yout 7ad/e the 
‘exact Plot of the Field, with all its Sides and 
Angles. ; ; 
Suppole you were to take the Plot of the 


Field A,B,C,D,E,F. having placed Marks in 5° 


feveral Angles thereof, a8 at 4,B,C,D,E,F, take 
choife of time convenient Plate about the mmid- 


dle of the Field, where you may fee all your 
Marks before placed in the feveral Ayg/es, atid 
there place your Ji/frument; which Place let it be 
B 0; then turn your Jn- 

i : Strument about until the 
<i Needle Wane ditetly 0: 

, “x Ver the Meridian Line 
Say, D Sub ead Wich Lich), 

E and: at the North end 

ang with a Flower-delis, which 
ee is reprefenced in the following igre, with 
Your Ziftrument thus +laced, with a Sheet of 
Paper thereupon, makea Mark With ‘BlackJead, 


of the Card noted atthe %° as already directed ; then dire 
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or otherwifé upon the Paper, which Mark repre- 
fentsthe place of your ftanding; then applying 
your Jadex to this Point, direct your Sight to 
your firft Mark at 4,and the Index refting there, 
draw a Line bythe Side; then meafure the dift- 
alide from O, the place of your’ Ziffrimint, to A, 
the Mark, which fuppofe to be 40 Perches; then 
take 40 Perches from one of your Scales, and 
apply that diftance in your Zable from 0, to A, 


19 and at 4,\make a Mark’; then'diré& your Sight 


to B; your! fecondl! Mark, and) draw’ a Liné by 
the fide of your Didex, as\aforelaid ;\ tien méa- 
fure the diftanee fro’ your JnfPrument at‘ 0} to 
your Mark By whiclt tippofe 4s Perches: This 
diftance muftbé taker from your Stu/e, and fet 
upon’ your Zable froii O to B, and) at By make 
another Mark. ait 

Then direé your Sight to 2 third Mark at c, 
and draw a Line by the Side of the Zdex) and 


20 meafire the diftance from 0, toc, whieh fuppofé 


42 Perches; this diftanée being taken from your 
Scale, atid’ applyed to your Zable frony 0, to C, 
fhall give yow the Point ¢C, repréfenting your 
third: Mark: 

In this manner you'muft procéed with the reft 
of the Marks’ at D, £; and F, or niore, if thé 
Field had confifted of more Angles. 2 

Laftly when (according to the former Direct: 
ions) you have found all the Marks A,B,€,D,£, 

O and F, upon your Zable, draw Lines from oné 
Mark to another, till you conclude where yott 
began. ForExample, firppofe you began at 4, 
and then to B, ahd C, fo proécediag round a 
bout theFye/d, till-you coine to 4, again then! 

‘draw a Line fram A, your firft Mark, to B, yout 

fecond Mark, and a Line from B; your fecond 

Mark to C, your third Mark, and fron C, yotir 

third Marck to D, your fourth Mark, and like: 

wife from D, to’ 2, from F, to F, and ftom F 

104) Whére you firlt began; then Will the Zines 

AB, BC, CD, DE, E F, and FA, be the &ae 

Figire of the Field; the Sides and Angles of the 

faid Figure beating an exa@ proportion to tliofe 
in the Fré/d,and the Pticked Lines, 2, N tépre- 
fet the Meridian Line, 


Another Example totake the Plot of a Field 
by help of the Degrees on the frame of 
your Plain-Table, when either Rain; or 
Wind fo obftrnsts you that you cannot kee, 
a Sleet of Paper upon your Lalle, and by 
meafuring as aforefaid. 


Aying placed Marks at the feveral Angles 
of the Field, as before directed, and made 

choife of fomie’conveniert pla¢e about the mid- | 
dle thereof,aS aforefaid, place there your Jn/trument 
your Sights to 
your firft Mark at 4, toting the Degrees cat by 
the Zdexon the frame of the Zad/e, which fup- 
pole 40 Degrees, 15 Minutes , Which muft be 
noted down in your Fie/d-Book in the art and 
fecoiid Eolams thereof ; then jnieaflire the diftalice 
Hoht 0, the plate OF the JifPrbhiet, ‘to ApyOur 
firft “Mark, which fappofe 46 Pérebes, Which 


muft 
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muff be placed‘in the third Colum oft your Field: ing thatat your, firft Obfervation noted with 4, 
Book. ‘Then’ direééyour Sisht'toB, your {econd’ the Zndexicut 40 Degrees;15 Minutes, you muft 
Mark, noting’ the Degreees cut-by' the Jide, — therefore againft the: 401 Degrees, 15. Minutes of 
which fuppofé to ‘be 88, and’ the'diftance:0, B; your: Protraétor,make a, Mark upon, your Paper, 
45 Perches; the 88° Degrees muft be‘noted inthe which muft be reprefented|by 4. 

firft Coltm' of your Field Bookjand the 45. Perches Secondly; Seeing the Degrees cut.at yourfecond, 
in the third: Colum. Obférvatiom were 88; make a Mark upon, your 

Theti'dire& yout Sight to’C; the third! Mark, Paper againft: 88, Degrees, which Mark with 
ahd’ nore the Dégrees-cut by thie Index, which fup-. B; 
pofé 136° Degrees’ 45° Minutes, and lev the dift- 10 Thirdly, The Degrees. cur at your third Ober. 
ance’ 0) C, be 42 Perches; the}130 Degrees, 45° vation were: x 39, and) 45 Miiuses, therefore, a: 
Minutes muft be noted in the firft and {econd'€o- _gainft the fame, make a Mark. upon your Paper,: 
lums of your faid Book, and the 42 Perches in as'C. ‘, 
the third: Colum: Fourthly, The Degrees cat by the Jedex at your 

Them dire&t your Sights to D, your fourth fourth Obfervation, being. 200. and 30: Minutes, 
Mark, noting the Degrees out by the Jidex on you mufb againfh 120 Degrees, 30 Minutes of 
the Frame of the Table, which let be 200 Degrees, your Protraétor make a Mark upon your Paper, 
30 Minutes. as fignified/by. D; 

By the way note, that in the ufing, the Degrees Fifthily, Seeing the Degrees cut at the fifth Ob- 
onthe Frame of your 7adle, that having pafled xo fervation were 2 50; make a Mark thereat, as 
180 Degrees, which is the Line M, N, reprefent- 
ing the Meridian-Line, you muft then count the Laftly, The Degrees cut at your laft Obférva- 
Degrees backward, according as they arenum- tion were 310, therefore make a Mark therear, 
bred on the Frame of the Table, from 190 ta asF. ‘ 
360. . Having thus Frofra(ted all the Degrees of your, 

Then Meafure the'diftance 0,D, which let be  feveral Obfervations, take away your Protratior, 
60 Perches 4 Primes; thefe200 Degrees, 30 and laying a Ruler to the Center 0, draw Lives 
Minutes muft be noted in the firft and feeond by thofé Points, which will be 0.4, OB, OC, OD, OE, 
Colums: of your Fie/d-Book, and 60 Perches , 4 and OF. This done, you muft obferye by your 
Primes in the third and fourth Colums  there- 30 Field:Book the length of every Line. 
of As the Line 4,0, your firft Obférvation was 

Then’ direct your Sightto £ your Fifth Mark, 49 Perches, therefore 49 being taken from your 
the Jndew cutting 230 Degrees, and the diftance Scale and {et upon your Paper from Oto 4, fhall 
0, E, being 39 Perches; thefe mutt be noted in give you the Point 4, upon your Paper. 
your faid Book, the 250 Degrees inthe firft Co- Secondly, The length of your fecond Line be- 
lam, andthe yo Perches in the third, ing 45 Perches, which take from your Scale, 

Laftly dirett;your Sights to F, your laf and Place it-on your Paper from Q, to B. 

Matk, the Jndex cutting 310 Degrees, and the Thirdly, The Lixe 0, €, being 42 Perches, 
diftanee 0,F, being 50 Perches; thefe muft be no- hich take from your Scale, and i upon your 
ted down in your Fre/d-Book in:all refpect as be- 40 Paper from 0 to €.. 

fore, viz. the 3 10 Degrees in the firlt Colum, and And in this manner muft you proceed with the 
the 50 Perches in the third, and then will your _ reft of the Lives, as OD, OF, and OF, 

Notes collected in your Fie/d-Book ftand, 4s in Laftly, Draw the Lives 4B, BC, CD, DE, EF, 
the following Zable. and F 4, and fo you fhall have the exact Figure 

f of your Fie/d upon the Paper. 
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Shemeth how to take the Plot of a 

Field upon your Plain’ Table at 

Fi a ae how "Oh ahi a re one Station, taken in any Angle 
own upon f aper any Obferwations taken ) cee } 

according to the Directions aforefaid. of the Jame Fi teld, from whence 

all the other Angles vA the Field 


DD pon a sie of ig ea a Se 60 may be difcerned, by meafuri 

at length, reprefenting the Line M,N, in we a eRS 

‘the afotelaid Figure Patil tae choite of fomie from the Stationary Angle to all 
Pointot other in tharZine to reprefent your Station the other Angles. . 
‘ih the Bie/d, wpon which place'the Genrer of your 

Protrattor, fo that the Line N;,S, of your ; 

Protrattor may lye diteGly upon the Line M, N: Ake choife of forme Angle in the Field, 
then laying your Bich!-Book before you; and. fee- Vil from whegce.all the other Angles may be 


fecn 


50 
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feen, and there’ place your Jiffrument Abrizontal,: 


the Needle direétly over the Meridian-tine, and a 
fheet of Paper ftretched on your Zable; then 
make choife of a ‘Poitit ot your Paper to repre- 
fent your Station, which'let be G ; them direct 
your Sights to 4, and ‘draw.a Line on your 
Paper as G,4, and meafure the diftance G,.A, as 
is directed in the foregoing Chapter; then direct 
your Sights to B, your fecond Mark, and there 
likewile draw'a Line G,B, meafuring the diftance 


G, B, as is direéted in the faid Chapter: In likey 


manner direét your Sights to C,D,Z, and F, 
drawing Lines by the fide of your Zndex at e- 
very Obfervation, and meafuring with your 
Chain the<diftance from G, the-place of your 

copy ftanding, to the feveral 
ip Angles of the Field A,B, 
_-Yé C, D, EB, and F, which 
“cf Ndiftances being taken in 
é 3 your - Compaffes from 
your Scale, and fet upon'your Paper from G, up: 
on the Lives G 4, GB, GC, GD,GE, and GF, 
fo fhall you have on your Paperthe Marks 4, B, 
C,D,E, and F, by which Marks draw Lines, as 
GA, AB, BC, CD, DE, EF, and FG, and fo 
fhall you have the true Figure of the Field def 
cribed on your Paper, 


To draw the Plot.of a Field at one Sta- 
tion taken. in any Angle of ‘the faid 
Field, and by meafuring round about it 
without croffing “its. 

Erthethé Figure AjB,C, D, B, F, je be the 
Eigure of ‘the Field to be meatirred. 

Then having placed Marksat the feveral..Ang/és, 

and made choife of an ‘Angle for'your Liftrument, 


arid taking the diftance from your.Sca/e, place one 
Foot.of your Compaffes in E, and with the other 
draw'the Arch F: And thus fhall the feveral Arches 
cut the feveral Lines G A, GB,GC,G D,GE, and 
GF, in the Points'4, B, C, D, B, F. 

- Laftly, By thefe Points draw Lines from one to 
the other, as 4B, BC, CD, DE, EF, FG, and GA, 
and, fo fhall you have upon your Paper on your 
Table the exact Figure of the F. ‘eld the Sides 


ro.and Angles thereof being in all refpeéts propor- 


tional to thofé, taken according to the Doétrine 
of the laft. |... 


To take the Plot of a Field at one Sta- 
tion, taken in any Angle thereof; from. 
whence all the other Angles may be feen, 
by help of the Degrees defcribed onthe 
Frame of the Plain-Table, and by mea- 
faring from your Station to every of the 
other Angles. 


Lanting your Zx/trument at.G, as aforefaid , 
dire& your Sights to B, as your firft Mark, 

(for the Line G, A, lying under the Meridian Line 
M,N, muft be meafured in the laft place) noting the 
Degrees cut by the Jrdex' on the Frame of the 
Table , which{iuppole 47 Degrees, which muft 


3° be noted in'the firft Colum of your Field-Book,; 


then with your Chain meafure the diftance from 
your Station at G, to the Avgle B, which let be 
50 Perches; which place in the:third Colum of 
your Fie/d-Book, according to the. former Directi- 
ons. bis 

_ 2; Dire& your Sights to C, noting the De- 
grees there cut, which fuppofe 88 Degrees, 15 
Minutes, which place in the firft and fecond! Go: 
lums in your Fie/d-Book; then: meafiire the difts 


fuppofe G, direét your Sights to ‘4, anddraw up- 4° ance'G,C, which let be 60 «Perches, and note 


on the Zable’the Lines G,'B; then dire& your 
Sights to B, and draw the Line G,B; then direct 

our Sights to C, draw the’ Line G C, and ‘conte- 
quently the’ Lines GD, G E, and G, F. 

Having thus done, meafure with your Chain the 
diftance from G, to A, which fuppofe 4o Perches, 
Which take-from your Scale, and 1 Foot of 
the Compaffés placed inG, with the other draw 
the 4rch A,Jand draywitheLine'G, 4. ) 

Secondly, Meafure with your Chain the fide 
A,B, which fuppofe 53 Perches ; this being taken 
Yin your Compufés from *your Scale, place x Foor 
in 4 , and with ‘the other Foot draw the, Arch 


B. ; S19} 
“\) Thirdly; ‘Meafure the fide B;€, which let be 
59 Perches; and that being taken in your Com- 
‘palfes from your Scale, place one-Foot in B, and 
swith theother draw the\Aroh, Co. \ 9! 

Fourthly, Meafure the fide C,D, 28 Perches, and 


\Feorin Cyand with the other drawing the Arch 
ae ey sua) : f 


Fifthly, uy safure, the Side. D,£, '54)\Perches, 
smand rake thardiftance from your Scale,placing one 

Foot. af the Compaffes in D, and, with the other 
SUraw thé Arch B.S to oto 9 { fh 
| Sixthly, Meaftire the side’ £, F)°49 Berches ; 


them. inthe third Colum of your Fie/d-Book. 

3. Direct your Sights to D, the Degrees cut 
being 120, and the diftance G, D, 65 Perches; 
note thefe in your Fie/d-Book as aforefaid. And 
in this manner proceed withthe other Marks 2,F, 
and_4, and then haying noted them all, your col- 
let Notes in your, Fre/d-Book will be as  fol- 
low. 


) Degrees. Minutes. . Perches. Primes. 
B47, 00 a 50 ° 
Cc 88 15 60 o, 
D 120 00 65———o 
_E 165 30 56 7 
LS 08 00 >40 2 
\ A338 45 34 ° 


To protraét any Objervations taken according 


“rake that “diftance in the Compaffes, placihg one G&> ‘40 t he  Dottrine aforefaid. 


‘ \. only onitnslordor . 13 & i ‘ 
PY Aving vcollected into: your Fie/d-Book “3 
‘A quantity of thei feveral:! Arg/es, and- the 
‘Length of ther Zines; proceed to; Protrationin 

~Wehis ranmer’. ss.) ols gots ot el 

4. Draw the: Meridian Line M,N; then make 
choife of'a’ Pointitherein, ‘reprefenting your, Sta- 

“tionary 


. 
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tionary Angie, as vat iG, to which Point apphy the 
Center-of your Pratractor theSemicircleupwards; 
then laying your Fié/d:Book before you, you/may 
perceive 'thatiat your firftObfervation(which was 
atB) your Jndex cut 47 Degrees and makea' Mark 
againftit, drawing a LineG, B. 

2. The Degrees cut at your feond Oblerya- 
ton at C,being 88 Degrees, 05 Minutes, make a 
Mark likewie againtt 88 Degrees, 15 Minutes of 
your Protradtor, and:draw the Line 6, C. 

3. The Degrees cutat your third Obfervation 
being 120 Degrees of *your Protraftor, draw ‘the 
Line G,P. Andin this manner muft you proceed 
with the reft of your Obfervations, viz. with 
the Lines. G E, GF, and G A. 

Having thus finifhed your Angular Obfervations, 
proceed to your lineal, to wit, the length of'your 
Lines noted inthe third and fourth ‘Colums of 
your Fie/d-Book. 


And {ceing thar the Length of ‘your firtt Zine 20 Sights to G; and 


G B, was 50 Perches, take 50 ftom your Stale, 
and apply thar diftance to your Paper from G, 
to B. 

2. The diftance of your fecond Line GC, be- 
ing 60 Perches, take 60 from your Scale, and 
apply the diftanceto your Papét from. G, to C. 

3. The diftance of your third Mark G D, be- 
ing 65 Perches, take that diftance from your 
Scale, and apply it to your Paper from the Point 
G,to D. 

In all refpeéts as before proceed with the mea- 
furing of all the other Lives about the Field, 
were they never fo many. : 

Laftly, If you draw the Lines AB,BC,CD,DE, 
BF, FG,and G4, you fhall have upon your Pa- 
per the exact Figure of your Field. 

And if you find thefe Operations not to a- 
gree, you had heft examine, and reform. the 
Ertor, 


4o before, the Needle 
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Faw to take the Plot of a Field at 


to Stations 5 upon a Sheet of 
Paper ftretched on jour Table, 


C fe} 
and by meafuring from the Sta: ; 


tions. to the vifible Angles , the 
Field being fo irregular that from 
no one place thereof all the An- 
gles can be fen, 


Uppole 4, B,C,D, E,F,G, H, J, isthe inl 60 Index on the Frame of 


of the Field to,be drawn uponthe Plaza. 
Table, now becaufe ‘you cannot from any one 
place thereof fee aff the Avgles at orice, there- 
fore make choife of two feveral Stations, which 
let be O,and @ ‘Then upon the Paper on your 
Table make a Matk, as 2, reprefenting your firft 
Station. This done, place your Jiftrument at Q, 


fetting «that 'diftance on 


the ‘Weedle nanging ditely “over the Méridjiny- 
Line of your Card, bas repec(ented by. ‘the Line 
MeQN. 40 1197 

The Jiftrament being tHete faftned; direct your 
Sights to, and draw upon your Zable the Line 
‘Q, C, ‘méafuring the di ance from Qt 'C, ‘arid 
the Zable froin 2 to G- 

2. Direct your Sights to D, and draw your 
Line Q, D, meafuring the Diftance Q, D, as'bé- 


no fore. 


3. Dite& your 
Sights to £, and 
draw the LineQ, A 
Ee: 1 


4. Direct your M 
Sightsto F, and 
draw the Line 
QF 

5 Dire your 


draw the Line Q, G. E 

6. Direct your Sights to 1, and draw the 
Line Q,H. RE ee, 

7. Direct your Sights to.0, your, feéSnd Sta-' 
tion,and draw the Live 2), 0, meafdring the dift- 
ance from Q, to O, and by your Scale and Com- 
pafs {ec off your Stationary diftance upon your 
Table from Q to 0 

Having thus made your Obfervatiom) of all the 


30 dagles vifible ftom the Station 2, and drawn 


Lines from Q, upon your Table, and likewife 
meafured the diftance from Q, to every one of 
them, you may then according to the Directions 
in the firft part of the aforegoing Chapter draw 
the Line CD; DE, EF, FG, and GH, and fe you 
have that part of the Field finifhed from your 
firft Station ar Q: 

Then remove 


i yout Ju/frument to. 0; your fe- 
cond Station, 


and there place it in ‘all refpects as 
hanging over the Meridian- 
Line of your Card reprefented in the fecond Sta- 
tion by the Line M, 0, N. : 
Having thus placed your Zu/frument at 0, make 
obfervation of the Aygles I: .d, and B, in all 
refpeéts as you did before with the Axg/es, C,D, 
4,FG,H, and having drawn the Lives OF, 0A, C, 
B,and meafured their diftances from 0, draw the 
Lines HI, 1A, AB, and BC, and fo you half 
have upon your Zable the Figure of the Field. ° 


To perform the work of this Chapter by the 
Degrees on the Frame of the Lable. 


His differeeh nothing from the Work of thé 
middle part of the/fixth Chapter. Having 

pape aed yout Jaffrument at 2, according 
tothe aforclatdDireCtidns,stide your Sights to C, 
obferving the Degreés and Minutes cut by the 
your Zable,which Degrees 
and Minutes place inthe firtt ang {econd'Coluths 
of your Fie/d-Book, Then. med¥re with your 
Chain the diftance from your Station @, to the 
Angle C, and fee that diftance down inthe third 
and fourth Colums of your Fre/d-Book, as: alrea: 
dytreated of After thismanner do with all the 
Angles vifible at. your firft Station; viz. with the 
S$ Angles 


66 
Angles €,D, E, F, GH, meafuring the diftance 
of cyery, Line, as aforefaid. sy to 
Then remove your Zn/trument to 0, vy our) fe- 
cond: Station, and make obfervation of the fever- 
al Lines and Angles 1,A, and B} in vall-refpects, 
‘as you did before withthe Lines and Angles C, D, 
“E, F,G, and A, which: being collected into:your 
Field-Book \.according, to\.the- direétions afore- 
faid. niet 
Degrees. Min. Perches,Prime. 


C——47 15 2i$——2 
D——83 ele} 37 re) 

1 StationQ. E 135 30-—+35 I 
ss ie 200 oo——28-——0 

G -27O——_ 15 48 4 

H 9A OO BR ee O 


_ The Stationary diftance 0, Q, 50 Perches, and 
the Angle 0,2, M, or N, 0, 2, 10 Degrees, be- 


ing the Declination of your Stationary Line from 3 


the Meridian Line. 


I — 341-30 33 


° 

2 Station 0. A JOss OC 21 I 

boris wnistiaom O45 seo WeasunT Ae 
sleo@-H AP: VIL 
WED Dis , x m J 


To take the Plot of a Field upon 
_ your Plain Table at two Stations 
taken within the fame Field, with. 
“out tedious travelling about it, 
~~ sby meafuring only the Stationary 
~difiance. 
ebnoost: 


‘I. may fo happen that the plotting of aFie/d 
“muft be according to thefe following Direct- 


ions; yet makeas little ufe thereof as may be,. 


in regard of the acutnefS of the Aygles, which 
is morelyable to Error than any of the former 


ways, though grounded upon a firm Geometrical 


Principle. 
gio alain i 6 


eLet- A,B,C, ),E, F, and G, be the Figure of 
a: Field, and let{:he two Stations within the fame 
beO'and Q. 

‘Having placed your Jnftrument at 0, for your 
firft Station, the Needle han ing direétly over 
the Meridian-Line of the Gaba you muft 1, Di- 


teh: your Sights © your firft Angle‘at 4, and- 


60 the Sights you fee the 
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draw the Live 0,4. Secondly Dire& your Sights 

to. B, anddraw the'Line.0, B, ‘Thirdly to €, and 

draw the Line 0, C. Fourthly to D, and draw the 

Line 0,D. Fifthly, to A, and draw the Live 0; E. 

Sixthly to F,and draw the Line 0,7, Seyenthly to 

G, and draw the Line 0G; and Eightly dire& 

your Sights to HY, and draw the Line 0, 4. 

This done, direct your Sights to your fecond 

Station at Q, and draw the Line 0,@, upon your 
ro Zable; then with your Chain méafure out your 
Stationary diftance. 0, 2, 40 Perches; and re- 
moving your Jnftument to.Q. (the Needle over 
the. Meridian Line: of the Card) make obfervation 
as before at 0.\ that is, direct your Sights firft to 
A, drawing the Line 2, A, and fo proceed to 
the reft as aforefaid, 

By the Figure you may {ee where the correfpon- 
dent Zines aveach Station interfect; as firft the 
Lines 0,A,and Q, A interfect,or crofs each other at 
A, Secondly; The Lives 0,B, and, B, crofs at 
B.. Thirdly, The Lines 0,C, and 2, C, crofs at 
€. Fourthly, The Lines 0,D, and @,D, crofS.at D. 
Fifthly, The Lines 0,E,and Q,£, crofs at E. Sixth- 
ly The Lines 0,F, and Q,F,interfeét at F.Seyenth- 
ly, The Lines 0,G, and @G, crofS at G, and 
Eightly, The Lives 0,7, and Q, H, crofS each © 
other at AZ. 

Therefore if from thefe Points of interfection 
you draw Lines from one to the other, you haye 
upon your Paper the exact proportion of your 
Fyeld, to wit the Lines AB, BC, C D, &c. 

And by this kind of plotting, you will find 
a quick-difpatch, as not obliged to’ obferve De- 
grees cut, or to meafure any Diftances, except 
only between your Stations ; but by reafon of 
the acutenef§ of ‘the Avg/es, (without exact draw- 
ing of your Lives , and obferving the precife 
Points of‘interfection) you may run into grofs 
Abfurdities, and Miftakes, 
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Lo take, or draw the Plot of a great 
Champain Plain, by the help zh 
the Degrees on the Frame of the 

able. 


Whe A,B,C, D, be the Champain Plain ; then 
firft place your Jn/frumen? at A, laying the 
~ Index onthe Diameter of the Table, and turning 
the whole Jy/trument about until through the 
Sights you fee the ygle ar B; where fix the Zn- 


Strument, and turn the Zrdex about until through 
31 D 


Angle on the other fide 
of your Station at D, ob- 
ferving the Degrees cut 
by the Zvdex, which fup- 
pofe 71, which is the 
quantity of the Axg/e B, 
A,D. Then meafure with 
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your Chain the diftance A D, which is 3x Per- 
ches, 2 Primes’; the 71 Degrees mutt be noted in 
the firft Colum of your Kie/d-Book, and the 3x 
Perches, » Primes, in the third and fourth Co- 
lums, as hath been fhiewed before. 

Secondly, Remove your Z#/frument to the next 
Angle at D, and laying the Zndex on the Diame- 
ter thereof, direct your Sights to the laft Station 
at 4, and there fix the Zu/frument.; then turn the 


Index abouc until you fee the next Avgle at C, 10 


obferying the Degrees there cut, which fuppofe 
86, which isthe quantity of Degrees of the Ang- 
le A,D,C; then meafure the diftance. D C,'3t 
Perches in the third Colum: of your Field- 
Book. ‘ te 

Thirdly, Remove your Juftrument to G, ‘and 
laying the Zdex on the Diameter thereof, direct 
your Sights to D, and then faften the Jn/trument. 
Then turn the Zadex about until through the 
Sights you (ethe next Ang/e at B, obferving the 
Degrees cut, which fuppofe 73, and 30 Minutes; 
and meafure the Diftance € B, 22 Perches, 3 
Primes, the 73 Degrees, 30 Minutes mutt be pla- 
ced in the firft and fécond Colums of your Fie/d- 
Book, and the 22 Perches, 3 Primesinthe third 
and fourth Colums. ; 

Laftly , Remove your Zz/frument to B, and 
laying the Index onthe Diameter thereof, direct 
your Sights to C, and then fix the Jy/frument ; 
then moye the Jdex abour until through the 3° 
the Sights you {ee the Angle at 4, where you be- 
gan, noteing the Degrees there cut, which are 129, 
and 30 Minutes, which is the quantity of the 
Axgle C, B, A;then with your Chaiz the diftance 
from B, to A, 25 Perches, 5 Primes, thefe 129 
Degrees, 30 Minutes, and the 25 Perches, 5 
Primes mutt be noted in your Fée/d-Bsok,as a- 
forefaid, and then will they ftand thus. 


20 


Degrees. Minutes. Perches. Primes. 49° 


A qt (ele) 732 2 
D—— 86 (Je) Sa 
C 73 30 re) 
B 129 30 25 5 


The work of this Chapter may be performed 
upon your Plain-Table, the operation differing 
nothing from what is here delivered, except only 


~ that here you haye the Angles by the Degrees on 


the Frame of your Zaé/e, and you mutt by the 50 
other attain them by drawing of Zines upon the 
Yable, 


60 
] 


- reafon of the thicknefs 
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CHAP. xX 
Tatake the Plot of aWoodyor over- 

Srown Ground upon your, Plain 
Liable, by going round about it; 

_ making ., Obfervations «at every: 
Argle, when throtigh ‘the thicke 
nels of the Wood you cannot Jee 
the Angles from any Station taken 
in the midft thereof, nor from 
any Angle to all the reff. 


ie hath been already treated of plain'and o- 
pen Grounds ; it will alfocbe neceflary to 
{peak of Wood-lands. Suppofe A,B,C, D, E, F,G,' 
were a Piece of Wood-ground to be meatured : By 


of the Wood, you can- 
not come to meafure ; 
the infide thereof ; 
therefore work swith- 
out. ' we 
t..Place your y- vA 
Sirument at the Aygle A, and. direéting your 
Sights to the next dygle B, and by the Side 
thereof , draw a Line upon your Zable, as the 
Line B, A: then meafure by the Hedge-fide, from 
the Angle A, to the Angle B, which fuppole.66 
Perches; then from the Scale take 66 Perches, 
‘which diftance fet upon your Zable from A to 
B. 

2. Remove your Ju/trument from A, and fet 
up aMark in the place thereof; and place your 
Inflrument at your {econd Avgle B; then lay the 
Index upon the Line’ A B, and turn the whole 
Jr ftrument about until through the Sights you fee 
the Mark which you fet up at 4; and then with 
your Screw faften the Zn/Prament there; then lay- 
ing the Jadex upon the Point B, direct your 
Sights to the third Ayg/e at C, and draw the 
Line BC, upon ‘your Zaéle; then meafuring the 
diftance BC, 63 Perches, take that diftance from 
your Scale, and fet it on your Zable from 8B, to: 
C. a i 

3. Remove your Jn/trument from B, and feta 
Mark in the room thereof, placing yout Zy/rus; 
ment at C, laying the Jndex upon the Line CB, 
and turn the whole Za/rument about until throush 
the Sights you feethe Mark at B,and then fatten 
your Lnftrument ; then laying the Jrdex on 
the Point C, diregt your Sights to D, and. i 
upon your Zable the Line CR; then rheaflire 
from C, to D, 54 Perches, and et thar diffanice 
upon your Table from C, to d- os & a 

4: Remove your, Jnflrumep?—to-D, placing a 
Mark at C, where it laft ftood, and lay the r- 
dex upon the Line DC, turning the whole Zz 
Srument about till through the Sights you fee 

the 


bs Or 
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the Mark at d and there faften the Zx/trument : 
Then lay th 2zdex on the Point D; and direct 
your Sight£10.Z, and draw the Line DE; then 
with your Chain, meafure the diftance DE, 76 
Perches, and fet that diftance upon your Zaéle 
from the Point D, to £. 
5. Remove your Jnftrument to £, placing a 
Mark at D, where it laft ftood, and lay the Z7- 
'de¥upon the Line D E, turning the whole sn- 


JStrugent about until through the’ Sights you fee 19 


the Mark at D, and there faften the Za/trument ; 
then Jay the Jxdex upon the Point £, and direct 
your Sights to F, and draw the Live E, F 3 then 
meafure the diftance F,F, 100 Pearches, and 
fér that diftance upon your Table from E, to 
1 


“6. Remove your Ju/frument to ¥, placing a 
Mark at &, where it laft ftood, and fay the Zn- 
dex upon the Line E, F, turning the whole Zr- 


Strument about, until through the Sights you fee 26 


the Mark at £, where faften the Zy/Prument: and 
laying the Zydex on the Point F, direct your 
Sights to G, and draw the Live F,G, then mea- 
fure the diftance F, G, 69 Perches, and fet off 
that diftance upon your Zad/e from the Point F, 
to G. 

7. Remove your Jn/trumenttoG, placing the 
Mark at F, where ir Jaft ftood, and lay the Zr- 
dex. upon the Line F, G, turning the whole Jn- 
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and draw the LineC, B, which will interfed the 
Line BA, inB, and fo the Angle C, B,A, will 
containi 129 Degrees 30 Minutes, as aforefaid ; 
and the Lines C,B, and B, 4, being meafured 
upon your Scale, will give you the exact Lengths 
as found them meafured in the Fie//. 


CHAP. XI. 

Lo take thé diftances of feveral 
places one from another ; as alfo 
the diftance of any of them from 
Jour place of ftanding, it being of 
excellent ufe to draw a Plot of 
the most confiderable Marks, or 


Bounds of a Town, Mannor , 
re. 


Ake choifé of fich a Place from whencé 
you may fee all thofe Places whofe dift- 
ances are required, and there place your Zy/fbru- 


SPrament about, till through the Sights you fee 39 ment exactly level; then moye your Index a- 


the Mark atF; and then faften the Zu/rament ; 
then laying the Jxdex upon the Point G, direct 
your Sights to 4, your firft Mark where you be- 
gan, and draw the Line G, 4, which fhall pafs 
directly through the Point 4, where you firft be- 
gan, if you have cruly wrought. 


CH AP. XE 


To Protraé, or lay down any Ob- 
Jervations taken according to 
the Direttions of the tenth Chap- 


ter. 


Y Ou muft confider which way your Pot will 7 


extend, and that way draw the Line A B; 
then upon the Point A, protracét an Angle equal 
to the Angle B, A, D, 71 Degrees, and draw the 
Line AD; then from your Scale take 32 Per- 
ches, 2 Primes, and fet it upon your Paper from 
A, to D. 

Then onthe Point D, protract an Angle equal 
31, Dh to the Avgle C, D, A, 86 


Line: D, C, then from 

your Scale take 31 Per- 

ches, and fet it upon your 
Paper from D, to C. 

Then on the Poine-c, 

a protract an angle of 73 

Degrees, 30 Minutes, equal tothe Angle D, C,B, 


4° 


bout till through the Sights you fee your firft 
Mark, obferving what Degrees your Index cuts 
on the Frame of the Table, which Degrees note 
down ina Book; then your Index to your f{e- 
cond Mark, andthere fetdown the Degrees cut 
as before, and fet them down ; then direét your 
Sights to your third Mark, which fet down as 
aforefaid, and fo if there be more, or lef, till you 
have gon over them all. ” ‘ 

Then for your fecond Obfervation , chufe 
fome other convenient Place, from. whence you 
may {ee all the Marks , which Stationary dift- 
ance letbe as large as your Ground with con- 
venience will permit, and fo fituate that the Zn- 
dex lying on the Diameter of your Table at your 
firft Station, through the Sights thereof you may 
fee your fecond Station, and likewife at the {é-, 
cond you may {ee your firft, fo that in both 
Stations the Diameter of the Table, may be in a 


otight Line, at which fecond Station make Obfer- 


vation, as aforcfaid, by noting your Degrees cur, 
and fétting them down in a Book by themfelyes 
with a diftinétion between your firft and fecond 
Station, as alfo Figures to your feveral Marks, as 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Gc. at both Stations, fo that you 
may not miftake when you come to Protract- 
ion. 

Let 4, B,C, be three feyeral Marks in the 
Fields, or other obferyable Marke, as Churches, 


Degrees, and draw the ¢,Houfes, Sc. and let it be required to find the 


diftance of either of them from one another, as 
as alfo the diftance of any of them from 4, 
or B. 

Then make choifeof your firft Station at 4, 
Where placing your Zn/frument , direét your 
Sights to your firft Mark at C, and fuppofe the 
Index cuts 70 Degrees, 30 Minutes, which mutt 


be 
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be noted ina Book, as you fee here following, 
with the Figure 1, before it fignifying your firft 
Mark, then dire your Sights to, D, your fecond 
Mark, and fet the Degrees cut be to0 Degrees, 
15 Minutes, which muft be likewile noted 
in your Book as aforefaid , with the Figure 
2, before it ; fignifying your fecond Mark ; 
then turn your J#dex about, till through 
the Sights you fee the third Mark at E, 


D the Jndex cutting 

note down in your 

Book , with the 

/ Figure 3, before it, 

Nea fignifying your 

» al third Mark. This 

é < whole. 

LAE A This doe bring 

20 30° B your Index to the 

Diameter of your Taé/e, that through your Sights 

you may {ee your fecond Station at B, and mea- 
let be 40 Tards. 

Then bring your Znfframent to B, and the Jn- 
dex lying on the Diameter thereof, moye the 
Infirament about, till through the Sights you fee 
your firft Station dt 4, and there fix your Zn/tru- 


150 Degrees which 
E 
Figure fheweth the 
‘fire the diftance of your Station 4, B, which 
ment. 


Then move the /dex about till through the 3° Degrees by 2; (which isa 


Sights you {ee your firft Mark at C, the Jndex 
cutting 36 Degrees, 30 Minutes, which note in 
your Book as aforefaid, with the Figure 1, be- 
fore,it fignifying your firft Station; Then direct 
your Sights to D, your fecond Mark, the Zndex 
cutting 58 Degrees; and laftly direct your Sights 
to E, the Zndex cutting 90 Degrees, 15 Minutes, 
which note in your Book with the Figure 3, be- 
fore it, fot your third Mark, and then will they 


ftand as thus. 
Deg. Mia. Deg. Min! 
Toes {0-30 1—36—30 
1, Station42—100—15 2,Station 42—58—o 
3—150—00 3—90—I5 


Your Stationary diftance 40 Tards. 


By the help of this Zad/e of your Obfervations 


you may at any time protract the fame on Pa- 50 


per, or otherwifé, and then making a Scale of 
equal Parts, anfiwerable to the Parts of your 
Stationary diftance , you may with your Com- 
paljes meafure the Diftance of any of thefe 
Marks one from another, or from either of your 
Stations. 


60 Board, Glafs, or the like, 
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CHAP. xi 


To know whether you. have truly 
wrought, and whether your Plog 
will clofe , or not, when you 
make Obfervation at every Angle 
of a Field, asin Chapter X, 


Olle& the quantity of all the Azgles found 
C at your feveral Obferyations ech en ; 
180 Degrees bya Number lefS by 


then Multiply 
two, than the Number of Angles in the Field, 


> and if the Product of this- Multiplication be e- 


qual to the Total Sum of all your Angles, then 
have you wrought right, otherwife not: For Ex-. 
ample. . 

Take the work of the tenth Chapter, where. ' 
the Angles found wete as followeth, the Sum 
of them being 360, Degrees. 


Now becaufe the Field Deg.” Min. 
confifted but of four Sides, 7 00 
you muft Multiply 180° 86 (ols) 
7, 39 
Numbet lef$ by 2 than a 30 
the Number of agles in —-- 
the Field) and the Pro: 360 (ele) 


 du& will be 360, which 
exa@ly agreeth with the Sum of all the Angles 
in the Field, as found by Obferyation. y 


° 


CH AP:: XIV: . 


How to find the Area, or S. uperfictal 
content of any plain Figure, and 
to reduce irregular Figures into 
regular Forms, and to find the 
content thereof. 


Field upon Paper, it will be convenient 
to fhew how the content thereof may be attained, 
thatis, how many Acres, Rods and Perches any: 
Field {o plotted, doth contain. For effecting of 
which, confider that the Original of the men- 
furation of all fuperficial Figures, fuch as Land, 
o depend upon the 
exact meatiiring of certain regular Figutes, as the 
Geometrical Square, the Long Square the Triangle, 
the Circle, and the Trapezium: {0 that any Plot 
of Land to be meafured, if it be not in the Form 
of one of thefe Figures it muft (before it be 
meafured) be reduced into fome of thef{e Forms. 
I fhall firft fhew how to meafire any of the faid 

T Figures 


: Hi thewed how to draw the Plot of a 


7S 

Figures ftverally by themfelves, and then how to 
wae Any other Figure (how irregular foever it 
bey-into fome of thefe Forms, and then how to 
meafure it by the fame Rules; And firft. 


Of the Geometrical Square. 


Geometrical Square is a¥igure, confifting of 

4 equal Sides, and Angles, as isthe Square 
P.K,R,V, whole Sides PX, XV, VR, and RP, are 
all equal, viz. 6, be they either aches, Feet, 
Perches, or any other meafure whatloever. 


10 


20 


Now 10 find the Superficial. content ,thereof, 
Multiply any of the Sides in it felf, and, the 
Produit of that; Mul/iplication {hall be the content 
of the Square. For Example, Suppofe the Square 
P,K,RV, to bea Piece of Land, and the Side 
thereof to contain 6 Perches, therefore Multiply 
6 in it felf (that, is 6 by 6) and the Produét is 
36, and fo many Perches doth, the Square Piece 35 
of Land P,X,R,V,. contain, as you may. perceive 
by counting.of the little Squares within the great 
one. 


Of the large: Square. 


Long Square is a Figure confifting of 4 
Sides, as in the Figure 4,B,C,D, thetwo 
oppofite Sides whereof are equal,as the Sides 4,B, 
and. C,D;and likewife the two other oppofites 40 
AC, and B D, the two fhorter Sides containing 
3 Perches, and the longer Sides 15. 


A . B 
| 45 
Cc 15 ‘D 


To find the Superficial content of this long 50 

Square, multiply one of the fhorter Sides by’ one 
of the longer, and the Produé is the Superficial 
content thereof. For Example, The longer Side 
of the Square contains 15 Perches, and the 
fhorter 3 ; now if you multiply 15 by 3, the 
Product willbe 45, which is the content of the 
Square in Perches. 


Of the Triangle. 


{ AA Lthough there be feveral forts of Zrianzles, 
A yet in gefpeét they are all meafured by one 
and the fame Rule, one Example therefore fhall 
“Yetve, which rake fora general Rule. 

In all apes Triangles Whatfoever, half the 
length of the Ba/e being multiplyed by the length 
of the Perpendicular, Shall be equal to the Area, 
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or content of the Zriangle : Or half the length 
of the Perpendicular being multiplyed in’ the 
length of the whole Ba/e, thall be the content of 
thé Triangle. Alfo if you multiply the whole 
Perpendicular by the whole Bale, half the Pro- 
duéf {hall be the content of the 7réangle.For Exam- 


ple, Suppofe you were to find the Area of the 
nr E 


Triangle S,R,Q, Firft 
from the dvgle R, let 
fall the Perpendicular 
R; EF, ‘and let the 
length thereof be 24 ya 
Perches; Now if you S@#—~g4——= = 
multiply 12, the half of the Perpendicular BY 
44, the length of the whole-Bafe, the Prodit 
will be 528, and that isthe 4rea, or content. of 
the Triangle. Or if. you multiply 24 \which is 
the length of the joieedigien by 22 the length 
of half the Ba/e, the Produét will be 528: Alfo 
if -you multiply 44 the length of the Bafe by 
24, the whole length of the Perpendicular, the 
Produét will be 1056, the half of which is 528 
the drea, or content of the 7rzangle. 

\ Zrapexium is a Figure confifting of 4 un- 

equal Sides, and as many unequal dagles, 

as isin the Figure 4,C,B,D. 

To meafure this Zrapezivm, firft reduce it in- 


to 2 Triangles, by drawing the Diagonal Line A,B, 
by which means your Figure is rece toz Jri- 


Of the Trapezium. 


angles, viz. the Tri- 
angles A, C, B, and 
A, D,B; then if you 
let fall the Perpend:- 
culars from the Points 
D,, and C, you may & ps 

meafiire them by the laft Example, as if they 
were 2 Triangles, the Sum whereof being added. 
together will be the dre, or Content of the 
whole Zrapezium. : 

_For Example, having drawn the Line 4, B, 
and fo reduced the Figure into 2 Triangles, and 
let fall the Perpendiculars from C, and D, (the 
Bafe A, B, being common to both 77 riangles) {up- 
pofe the Perpendicular at C, were 20 Perches) 
the Perpendicular at D, x10, and the Bafe, AB, 
Cferving for both Triangles) 42 Perches. If’ 
therefore according to your former Directions 
you multiply 42 the Baje,by 10, half the Perpen- 
dicular, the Produit will be 420 for the content 
of the rats 4,C,B, In like manner if you 
Multiply 42 the Ba/e by 5,half the other Perpen- 
dicular, the Produét will be 2.40, for the content 
of the 7réangle A,D, B. Then if you add the 
Contents of thefe two Triangles together, viz,” 
420 and 210, the Sum of them is 630, which 
is thecontent of the whole 7rapezium 4,C, B,D. 


° Butthis Work may be performed with more bre- 


vity thus. 

In refpect the Bafe A, B, is common to both 
the Zriangles, you need therefore do no more but 
add the two’ Perpendiculars together, the half 


whereof being Multiplyed by the whole 2B 
the Product thall be the content of the Th i 


pextum. For Example, The two Perpendiculars 
10, 
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ro, and 20, being added together make 30, the 
half of which is 74, Which befag Multiplyed by 
42 (the whole length of the common Bafe) mak- 
eth 630,which is'the Gontent of the whole Tra- 
pezium. a GS \ 


How to reduce Irregular Figives into Tra- 
peziums , and Lriangles , and. to caft 
up the Content thereof. 


ni pote i ! \ 
YT Et 4,2,¢,D, E, 7,6, be the Figuteé of the 
: Field drawn upon ie Plain Table t 
protracted on Paper, according to ‘any of thefot: 
met direétions; In regard the Field is “irrebtilar , 
that ‘is to fay, ‘it is neither a Circle, Tangle, 
Square, or Trapezium, icmutt therefore before it ig 
meafured , be reduced into fe of thee Foritis; 
which to perform, do thus; Draw ‘Lines co every 
othet Avgle, as the Lines, GB, BD, DB, and’ FB, 20 
: =f] then will the whole 
Figure be ‘reduced 
D ‘into ‘five Triangles, 
agit 
“1. The Triangle 
E°G, A, B. Sea 
2.'The "Triangle 
B,C, D. ; 
3- The Triangle 
30 


G ; 
DEF: 

4. The Triangle F, B,G. 

5. The Triangle F, B,D) * I y 

Thee five Triangles muft be all meafured {e- 
verally , according to your former Directions fhew- 
ed to find the Content of a Zridygle, and then 
the Contents of the five: Zriangles being added 
toyether into one Sum, thall'be the rea or 
Content of the whole Field. As fuppofe the 
Triangle G, A,B, fhould contain 53 Perches, the 
Triangle B,C,D, 47 Perches, the 7; riangle D,E,F, 40 
39 Perches, the Zi riangle G, B, F, 74, and the ~ 
Triangle B,F,D; 68 Perches, ; £\ 

Thefe five Numbers added together make 28x 

"Perches, which is the Area.or Content. of the 
whole Field in. Perches. 

Here note that at any time when you reduce 
any Irregular Plot into Tréaygles, your Number 
of Zrangles will be lefs by 2, than the Number of 
the Sides of your Plot; as vin this the Plot 

<confifted of 7 Sides, 
into five Triangles. 


Of the Circle. 


He Proportion of the Circumference of any 
Circle is to. hisiDiamerer, as 7 to 22. 

Now to find the 4rea, or, Coritent' of any: Cir- 
rle, Multiply the Diamerer thereof in it felf, and 


Le Multiply ‘that. Sum by rx, 
pea NG 
if by 14, thall give-you the 
D Area of the Circle. i 
c For Example, In the Gir- 
cle D,F,G,E, \et the pe- 
ameter thereof D, B, be 28, 
which Multiplyed in it (elf; 
giveth 784, which being Muluplyed by. 1, 


<1 


_# ao be the length of the Diameter, 


and you fee it is reduced 50 Line H, G, 


which Produé being divided 60 


7 
giverl 8624,and being divided by 4i4,the Quorjest 
will be 626 whicly is the pe of she eae 


The Circumference of a Circle being given 
to find the Diameter, ; 


J Ultiply the ‘Circumference ‘and db 
M ‘vide the Prdductby sx, thie eibiont fhall 
For Example, 
Let the Circumference of the Circle D, EB, F. G, 
be'88) “which Maltiplyed by. 7,'giveth 616, 
Which being divided by’ 22, Siveth 28 , for the 
length ‘of the Diameter. D; B, ee i 
es X 3 10 oF 


voinode 


CHAP. xv. 


reats of certain ARTT Al ME: 
“TIC AL: andG EO ME. 
ZLRICAL. PRO:P.O8§ K 
LIONS, for the Separation, 
and Divifion of Land, 


Propofition I. 


A tight Line being given , to divide the Same ac- 
cording to any Proportion affigned, 


Uppofé 4, bea Line given, and letit be re: 
t) quired to divide the fame into two Parts, 
bearing Proportion the one to the. other, as the 


Line B, doth to the Line C. 


. Firlt draw the Line F, D, equal to the given 


Line A, then draw the Line E, D, to contain 
any Angle at pleaftire,and from D,to “place the 
Line C, and qz 
from 4, to 
E, place the E 
Line B;then 
draw — the 
Line £, Ie 


D 


ABC 
Parallel to the Line E, F, which fhall cut the 
Line F,D, in the Point G: fo isthe Line F, D; 
(which is equal to the given Line 4.) divided in 
the Point G, in Proportion as the Line B) is to 
the Line C. a 


4-0 Gg Sz 


Propofition II. 
To perform the fame Avithmetically, 


Wo Et the Line 4, be 72, the Line B, 50, and 

the Line €, 40, according’ to which Pro: 
portion let it be required to divide the Line 4, 
Firft fay by the Rule of Proportion, if go (which 
is the Sum of the 2 Proportional Terms) give 
72,the whole given Line; what hall 50, the grea- 
ter part give? Multiply and Divide and a 


72 
fhall have in the Quotient 40’ for the greater 
part of the Line A, which being fubtraéted from 
72, the whole Lize, there remains 32 for the 


leffer part. 
Propofition If. 


To divide-a Triangle into 2 parts, according to any 
Proportion affigned, by a Line drawn from any 
Angle thereof. 


Et 4, B, C,be a Triangle given, and let it 
be required to divide the fame, by a/Léne 
drawn from the Angle A, into two parts the one 
bearing Proportion to the other, as the Line F, 
doth to the Line G. 
By either of the rwo laft Propofitions, divide 
the Bafe of the Zriangle B, C, inthe Point D, in 
Proportion as the Line F, is to the Line G; then 
draw the Line 4, D, which fhall divide the 7ri- 
angle according to the given Propojition. 


Propofition IV. 


The Bafe of the Triangle being known, to perform 
the former Propofition by Arithmetick, 


Uppofe ‘the Bafe B,C, to be 4o, and let the 
Proportion into which the Zriangle is to be 
divided be, as 2 to 3. 
A Firft , Add the 
two — proportional 
Terms together, 2, ' 

y and 3, which make 

5; then fay by the 

Rule of Proportion, 

FG If 5 give go, which 
is the whole Ba/é,what fhall 3 the _ greater Term 
give? Multiply, and Divide, and the Quotient 
will give 24, for the greater Segment of the Bafe 


B <¢ 


D, C, which being deduéted from the whole 4 


Bafe 40, there remains 16 for the lefler Segyent 
B, D.., 
Propofition V. 


To divide a Triangle given into iwo parts, accord- 
ing, to oy Propofttion affigned, by a Line drawn 
from a Point limited in any of the Sides there- 


of. 
Et the Triangle given be A,B, C, and let 5° 
J Ait be requited from the Point £, to draw 


a Line that hall divide 
the Zriangle into two 
Parts , bearing Propor- 
tion the one to the other, 
Boe as the Line J doth to 
the Line X. Firft, from the limited Point £, 
draw a Line to the oppofite Angle A, then di- 
vide the Ba/e B,C, in Proportion as Z, to C, 
which Point of Divifion will beat D; then draw 
D,¥, parallel to A, £. Laftly,from F, draw the 
HleF, E, which will divide the Triangle as I, to 


BS 


4 


GEOME 


to 


TRY 


Propofition VI. 
) 7 
To Divide a Triangle, whofe-AREA is known, into 
two Parts, froma Point limited in any Side 
thereof, according to any number of Acres, 
Rods, or Perches. ' 


Et the Triangle be A, B,C, whofe quantity 

is 5 Acres, 1 Rod; \ct the limited Point be 

E, inthe Bafe; and ler itbe required from &, to 
divide the Triangle into two Parts between Mf; 
and N, to wit to.443 Acres, 3 Rods thereof and 
to.N,,1 Acre, and 2 Rods, ie 
Firft,. reduce the qaantity of N, being the lef 
fer, into Perches, which makes 240; then con- 
fidering on which Side of the limited Point this 
Part is to be laid, as towards B, meafire that 


Part of the Bafe from £, to. B, 30 Perches, 


30 


60 


fo) 


whereof take halfyvwhich is. x5, and thereby 
divide 240, the part of N, and the Quotient will 
be 16, the length of the Perpendicular F,A, at 
which parallel diftance from the Bafe B,C, cut 
the Side A, B, in F, from whence draw the Live 
F, Z, which fhall include the 7riaygle F,B, E, 
containing x Acre, 2 Rods, and the Zrapezinvin 
A, F,,£,C, containsthe refidue, viz, 3 Acresand 
3 Rods. : 


CH ACP. XVE 


How to lay out feveral quantities 
in: Common Fields unto feveral 
Tenants. 


A Ccording to the aforefaid Dire@tions, Plot 

out the whole Fie/d, Common, or Se- 
veral, avith its particular Bounds,as you obférve 
them in the Survey of the whole Mannor ; or 
if you only Survey that Particular , take no- 
tice of all the Bounds thereof; then provide a 
particular Book, or Paper Ruled into 10 Colums, 
in the 1 towards the left Hand write the Ten- 
ants Name, and the Tenour by which he holds 
the fame Land; the next three Columsare to con-, 
tain the Breadth of every mans Parcels of Land, 
noted over the Head of every Colum with thefe 
3 Characters 0, 1,2, anfwering to the feveral 
Divifions of your Chain, o, fignifying Uuites, x 
Prime, and 2 Seconds,| In the next 3 Colums 
is expreft the length of every Tenants Parcel, 
having the like Characters of 0, x, 2, over the 
Head of cach Colum as that of the Breadth ; 
and in’ the three laft Golums is to be expreft the 
quantity of cach Tenants Parcel. 

In laying out of feyeral Parcels in this kind, 
you will ufe only your Cham; then when 
you begin your Work, firft write the Name of 
the Fie/d, and in the firft Colum write the Ten- 
ants Name, and the Zevoux by which he holds 
the fame, from what place you begin to Mea- 
fure, and upon what Point of the Compafs you 
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pafS from therice, and obferving this Direction in 
all the reft you may, if need. require, Bound e- 
very Parcel. 

This being noted in your Book, obferye the 
Species or Shape of the Furlong, whether it be 
all of one Length, or not; if all of one Length 
then take the Length thereof but once for all ; 
but if different Lengths, then take the Length 
thereof at every fecond, or third Breadth, and 
exprefS the fame in your Book under the Zit/eof 10 
Lengths. As for the expreffing the {eyeral 
Breadths only crof$ over the whole Furlong , 
taking eyery mans Breadth by the middle there- 
of, entring the fame as you pafé along. But in 
~ cafe there be a confiderable difference at either 
end, thentake the Breadth at either ‘end, adding 
them together into one Sum; then take the half 
of that Sum for your +mean, or true Breadth, 
and enter it in your Book or Paper under the 
Title of Breath. 20 

In this manner you may proceed from one 
Furlong to another, until you have gone through 
the whole Fie/d; which when you have done, 
and noted down the feveral Lengths and Breadths 
if your Book, Multiply the Length and Breadth 
of every Parcel together, and {6 thall you haye 
the quantity of every Parcel by it felf, which 
quantity muft be noted down in the three taft 
Colums of your Book, as in the following Ex- 
ample appears. 3° 


GRAVELPIT FIELD. 
[Breadth |{ Length [| Quantity| 
|P 


Oji}2ziialjr 


nan ee | ea 
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To take the Plot of a Mannor,* 
or of divers Severals , whether 
Wood-lands , or otherwife, 


I" Lthough Practice in the performance hereof 
is better than many Words ; and that the 
Rules already delivered are fufficient to perform 
the Work, yet I fhall render itas plain as poffi- 60 
ble. Suppofe therefore that the following Figure 
Were part of a Mannor, as the Mannor of Caiy- 
am, you mutt firft write the Title thereof in 
your Field-Book, thus. 
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Mannor of Cainfham in Com: fur : 


pro 
Reg. incip 2 Mar. 1685. 


Hen having your Fie/d-Book in a readinefS, 
Ruled and fitted as aforelhewed write over 
every Clofé as you Survey, the Tenants Name, 
and the Tenure by whichhe holds the fame, as 
in the following Example; for the firtt Clofe, 
Richard Price, Birds Clofe Pafture Free; then 
beginning to Suryéy this Parcel, firt place your 
Inftrument at A,and direct your Sights to B,obfer- 
ving the Degrees theré cut, which let be 195, 
which muft be noted in the firft Colum of your 
Field-Book; then with your Chain meafure the dift- 
ance from 4, to B, and you fhall find it to con- 
tain 30 Perches, 4 Primes, which place in the 
third and fourth Colums. 

2. Remove your Jn/trument to B, and direct 
your Sights to €, the Zndex cuting 205 Degrees, 
30 Mirutes, which note in the firft and {econd 
Colums of your Fie/d-Book; then meafure the 
diftance B, C, 26 Perches, 7 Primes, which ob- 
ferve in the third and fourth Colums; Then in 
regard you are to leave rhe Hedge, or Border 


A,B,C, adjoyning to Smiths Clofe, (which be- ‘ 


longs to another Mannor, and therefore naming 
is {ufficient for your remembrance) drawa Line 
quite crof{$ your Field Book, and in the laft Co- 
lum thereof, which is very broad, write the name of 
the Bounder which you went againft, as in the Ex- 
ample. Thefe two Obferyations being made by the 
Hedge, or Bounder of Smiths Clofe, therefore a- 

ainft thefé Obfervations write Smiths Chfe; and 

cing you are now to leave that Bounder,therefore 
draw a Lixe quite through your Field-Book , 
which denotes that you leave the Bounder of 
Smiths Clofe. 

3. Place your JyfPrument at C, and dire your 
Sights to D, the Degrees cut being 120, and 45 
Minutes ,and the diftance ‘CD, being 27 Perches, 
8 Primes; thefe 120 De rees, 45 Minutes, mutt 
be noted in the firft and fecond Columsof your 
Field-Book, and the 27 Perches, 8 Primes in the 
third and fourth Colums. Now becaufe ar thefe 
three Obfervations you went again{t the Hedge, 
or Bounder of Grays-Field, you mutt againft 
them in the broad ‘Colum of your Fie/d-Book fet 
down Grays Field; and becaufe at your next 
Obferyation you are to leave that Bounder, thereé- 
fore draw a Line Crofs your Book, fhewing that 
you haye done with that Bounder. 

Smiths Clofe 

4. Place your A c 
Inftrument at D , 
and direct your 
Siglits to £, the 
Index cutting 86 “ 
Degrees, 15 Mi- 
nutes,and the dift- 
ance D, E, being 
10 Perches, 4 
Primes, the De- 
grees and Minutes 
muft be noted 
inthe firft and 


Barns Wood 


U fecond 


"Pers, .- 
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fecond Colums of your Field Book , and the 10 
Perches, 4 Primes, inthe third and fourth. 

5. Remove your Zn/trument to E, and direct 
your Sights to 7, the Index cutting 300 Degrees, 
and the diftance E,F, being 12 Perches, 3 Primes, 
the Dezrées and Mmites {et down in’ the fecond 
and fifth Colums of your Fie/d-Book, and thex2 
Perches, 3. Primes in the thitd and “fourth Co: 
Tums. : 5 

6. Place your Jnftrumentat F, and dire& your 
Sights to G, the Index cuting 55 Degrees , 30 
Minutes, ahd the diftance F,G, ‘being 16 Perches,4 
Primes; the 55 Degrees, 30 ‘Mirutes muft be 
fioted in the firft and’fecond Colums of yout 
Field-Bood , and the 16 Perches, 4 Primes inthe 
third and fourth. 

Now becaufe in thefe three laft Obfervations 
You went again{t the Hedge of Bounder of Baras- 
wood, and that you are now to leave it, you muft 
againft thefe ‘three Obfervations,, ih the broad 
Colum of your Book, write’ Barnés-wood , and 
béing now ‘to leave thar‘Bounder, ‘draw a {ingle 
Line crofs your Bzok. j 
"4. Place your Jn/rument at'G, and direct your 
Sight to H, the Jidex eS ot Degrées, 15 
Minutes, and the ‘diftance 'G, #7, being 36 Per- 
ches,' Primes, the Degrees and Minutes nvuft ‘be 
noted, in the firft and fecond Colums, and the 
Perches, aid Primes in third: and fourth. 

“8. Remove your Zijtrument to H, and direc 
your Sights t6 4, where you ‘began the Index, 
cutting 107 Degrees, 15 Minutes, and. the dift- 
ance H, 4, being 34 Perches, 6 Primes.The De- 
grees and Minutes mutt alfo be noted in'the firft, 
and fecond Colims, and the Perches, and Primes 
in the third and fourth. Now becaufe in thefe 
two laft Obfervations you went by the River- 
fide, therefore againft them write the River ; and 


becaufe you have now finifhed your firft Clofe, 
40 


draw a double Line for a remembrance. 

Then confider which Clofe is next fitting to 
be Surveyed, which let be Grays Field, and with- 
all at what Aag/e it is beft to begin, which let be 
at, dnd here (for your ‘help when you come 
to protrattion) exprefs in the Title of this fecond 
Clofe at what Angle you begin, (unlefS you had 
egun where you ended the aft) : Wherefore 
feeing you begin at C, look in your Book onthe 
Work of your laft Clofe, at what place the Line 
B,C, ended, as atthe end of 205 Degrees, 30 


Minutes, and 26 Perches,7 Primes, and againtt 


‘that Number make this * or any other Mark, 
on the right Side of your dowh-right Lines, 
and then write your Title for your fecond Clofe 
thus: 7 


Thomas Rich, Grays Field, Free, begin 
abe 


B* this means you fhall readily know when 
you come to protraction, Where to begin 
with this Glofe, and in the Margin place (2) for 
the Number of your fecond Clofe, and then pro- 
<gged in your Work, as.before taught for your 
Taft Clofe, until you corhe to #; where obfery- 
ing that you want but one Line, as X, D, to in- 


lo this fecond Clofe, and. alfo that this Aagle 
R, is'the fitveft place'to begin your third Cloté 
at, placing there your Ja/trument, and directing 
your Sights to D,where'you are to inclofe,and then 
Write in the Margin of your Book (again{t the De- 
preéhere taken) draw a fhort Lise, as thus 
2%; 36, 40,2, Which ferves to pur-you in mind 
when you come’to’ ‘Protrattion, that you are ‘to 
begin’ your' third Fie/d, where ‘nowyou are ac the 
10 Anzle -K, whete you took: your lait Sight; and 
then having ihclofed' this fecond Clofe, proceed 
to’ the’ ‘third from’ X, ‘inthe Title whereof you 
néed ‘not make'nieption at what place you begin, 
for the former reafon, but working in that and 
all the’ reft, as’before fhewed; and if there wore 
ever fo many Ti¢lofures you may without con- 
fifion eafily diftinguifh the Work of the one 
from the othér, and‘be able to draw a Plot there- 
of'at‘any time, rémembring always chat thefé 
20 Numbers in the Margin of your Book, are to be 
placed f€verally in your P/or in thefe Clofés they 
réprelént; And'by this means you are eafed of 
much trouble that you muft by the other ways 
be put to in protraéting upon the Table it felf: 
for then in every P/ot you muft write the Name 
of the Tenant, or the Clofé,or the Zenure or qua- 
ity thereof, which breeds confufion, and occa- 
fioneth much ‘trouble in cafting up the ‘Con- 
tents. ; 
30 © Thefe Znffrudtions being fufficient for the appli- 
cation and ufe of the Fze/d Book, it were con- 
venient to practice. the fame, and compare his 
Book with the Prot, and protracting the fame 
according to the Direétions hereafter piven. 


An Example of a Leaf of the Field-Book, 
asit ought tobe Ruled, and taken ac- . 
cording to the:preceeding Example... 


Ric: Price, Birdfclolo, Pailure, Free. 


Deg,|Min./Perch,|Pri| 
(1)|191] 00 | 30 Smiths Clofe: 
205] 30 | 26 i 
t20| 45 | 27 Grays Field. 
86} 15 | 10 
300] 00 | 12 Barns Wood. 
1551/32 | x6 
go 24/15 | 36 
ee ry Qi The River. § 
Tho:Rich, Grays Field, free {rom* 
(2)|160] 00 | 12 | 3 
180} 45 | 16] 2 |TheCommon| 
FAL SEA eG 3 ei 
(3) 21.301 go | 2 Barns Wood! 
60 
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CHAP. Xen 


Lo protratt , or:lay,. down Mount 
nous, and uneven’ Grounds, swith 
the beft way to pind the Area,ior 
Content of fuch Irregulars. 


Et 4,B,C,D,Z,F,G, be a Mountanous 
‘Piece Of Ground to~be ‘meafured ; Firft, 
place your Jnftrument at A, and dire&t your 
Sights to’ B } then’ ‘meafure the Line 4, B, draw 
dhe OLaene Wye Side BE WHE ach upomthe Fu- 
3 thenin regard ‘thar ftém B, to C, there is ah 
sent, find the PYorizmital Eine ‘thereof, and 
raw itwpon your ‘Zable, reck ing thereon the 


shpth of the Ffyporhenafal Line ; then meafiire ~ 


ound the Field” according to former DireGions, 

tid havile the ‘Fiouré ‘thereof upon your Table, 
redute it intb 7rapeziumsias 4, B,E, G, and BIC, 
Dx, and “he riangle ‘G, E,F; ‘then from’ tlie 
Angles—A;C,E, F, Yall the Perpendiculars. 

Now by reafon there are many Aii//s and Val- 
Zeys all over the Fle/d, ydu\ muft meafure with 
your Chain in the Field over Hil/ and Dale from 
B;to D, and to the Live: \B,-D, fee-the Humber 
of Perches as you find them by meafuring, which 
willbe~much longer ‘than the'flreight Line BP, 

{ > ae ~ imeafired on the 
S i: ‘Scale; then by 
the help — of 
*>Dy your Luftrument 

find the Point H, 

in/the Live B, D, 

and meafure with 
your Chain from 

C,to Hover iil] 

ferever De <jand Dales afore- 
faid,and tothe Perpendicular C, #7, {6t thenum- 
ber, as-you find itby the Chain; then likewife 
find the Perpendicular I, E, and Jikewife mea- 
fare that with your ‘Chai; tall which Lines in 
refpect of the Als and Valleys will be found 
much longer than #f smeafured by your Scale : 

Then by the Mealured Lines BD, CH, and JE, 
caft up thecontents of the Trapeziuvm B,C, D, E, 
-and in this manner caft'up the conterit of the 
Trapezium A,B, E,G, and the Triangle'G, E, F; 
and this isthe exa@eft way tolbe prefcribed from 
the menfuration of uneven Grounds, which be- 
ing carefully, peformed , will sot much’ vary of 
the true Content. And'to diftinouith chee from 
other Grotind$,, Shadow ithem ‘off in yout Plot 
with Ais and Valleys,: lett any ‘fhould mea- 
fure your|Piotby your Scale;and tind your work 
to differ. | i 


nel 
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CHAP. xix. 


‘Direétions to beautify your Plot 
when Protratted. 


as Y ‘OUR Plot being protracted as intended, and 


written the content of each C] thé 
midft‘of the fame, ‘abour ‘the Bonde eee 
Field, witha 'fine Penfil and Colours > neatly wa 
over the {ame which'feveral proper Colours, and 
ufe thof€ Colours that’are tran{parent, as Copper- 
Green, and Sap-Green, for Greens; Tellow Berys. 
Combogeum, ‘and Saffron'for Yellows : Littmus for 
Blue; Couchanea, Lake,Virmillion and Red-Lead for 
Reds ; and for mixture of other Colours as your 


of ca 


o fancy pleaféth for the adornment thereof Alf 


in your Wood-lind Grounds draw {mall Trees, and 
fhadow your /7iUs, ‘and utieven Grounds , and 
for Rivers and High ways diftinguifh them by 
‘proper ‘Colours. It were alfo neceflary in fome 
convenient ‘corner'to ‘draw ‘the Mariners Compas 
according to the Situation of the Ground, with 
‘the Flavérdelis pointing North, and from each 
‘Point: you'may ‘draw Lives thwart the Plot, the 
‘better to know the Point, “Alfo draw your Scale; 
and’ if -there-is a’ convenient place it were conye- 
nient to affix the Coat of Arms of the owner 
thereof. : : 


CHA Pio, 
Of the ufe of Gunters four Pole. 


hain. 


N this Chapter for varicty’s fake, andto ten- 
der the Treatife of Surveying the more com- 
- pleat, it will be neceffary to ler you know how 
Ground is to be meafured with Gunters Chain. 
This Chain containing 4 Poles, is divided in 
to 100 Links, each Link confifting of 7 Inches 
#35 Parts of an Jvch in Length, which make 66 . 


5° Feet to the whole Chain, and 16 + Feet for each 


Pole. 
The Form of the Fie/d- 


Sealy eae 
eg.\Chains{Links.| 
Book when you meafure eee: has winks, 


3 ere 60} ro 
with this Chain, is as you = 
fee, confifting of three Co- SO EECh Reo 
Z 8 60} 10 | 00 


lums, the firftfor the De- 
grees of the Angles of the Field, and the other 
2 for Chains and Links. 

Aftet having protracted the Field, according 


60to the Fie/d-Book, and reduced the Figuie into 


Triangles, let fall Perpendiculars, or the Bafe of 
each Zréangle, and meafuring them with the fame 
Scale into which you prottacted the Plat, Mult- 
ply the half of the Perpendicalars in theit whole 
Bajfes, or the half of the Ba/e into the whole Per- 
pendicular, adding all the Sums of the Tréangles 

to- 
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together ; then ‘if from the total Produét you 
cut off by a Da/b, or Comma the 5 laft Figures 
towards thé right Hand (if there be fo many) 
the Figures on the left Hand of the Comma are 
Acres, and thofe to the right Hand of the Com- 
ma~500000 Parts of an Acre. If you Multiply 
the 5 Figures cut off by 4, the Number of Rods 
in an Acre,and cut off 5 Figures to the tight Hand, 
before the Comma, are Rods, and the 5 cut off 
are 10000 Parts of a Rod. 
thefe laft 5 by 40, the Number of Poles ina 
Rod working as before youhave Perches or Poles 
before the Comma; and the Chain. Links. 
remainder Links, as accor- 10 (ele) 

ding tothe Field-Book, the 335) 
Field being Triangular , the we 
Bafe of the Triangle is 10 3(350° 00 


Chains , 00 Links, the Per- 4 
pendicular let fall from one 1( 40000 
of the Axgles on the Bafe ; 40 


as fuppofe 6 Chains, 7 
Links, then by Multiplying 16 (00000 

the whole Ba/e 10 Chains 00 Links by the half 
Perpendicular 3 Chains 35 Links, the Product is 
33,5000, the Content of the 7riangle; by cutting 
off 5 Figures to the right Hand you have 3 eres 
before the Comma. By Multiplying the remain- 
der by 4, and Cutting off the Produé 5 Figurs, 
there is x Rod, and by Multiplying the Product 


If you Multiply 10 C, D. 


20 the Square M,N, 0, P; this 16 be- 


‘whole Figure M,N, 0,P, 2, 


GEOMETRY. 


Cube , whofe Side A, B, 
fuppofe 6 Foot, this 6 be- 


ing Multiplyed in it felf 
produceth 36, which Mul- 
tiply by.6, and. the Pro- 
duéf will Be 216, and fo 
many Solid Feet of Tim- 
ber, or Stone are contained 
within the Cube A, B, 


PROP Il, 
To meafure the Solidity of a long Cube. 


Et ™,N,0,P,2, be the Figure of a long 
Cube, or oblong, the Side whereof 0, P, 
is 4 Foot, which being Multipli- 4 
ed in it felf, gives 16 ‘Foot for 


ing Multiplied by 8, the length 
of the Side 0,2, gives 128, 
and fo many folid Feet of Srone 
or Timber are contained in the 


PROP I. 


by 4, and cutting off 5 Figures, there is 16 30 7 Meafure the Solidity of a Cilinder, or Pillar. 


Pole. 

If the Figure or Plot of the Fie/d did confitt 
of more Zriangles, it is but adding all their Sums 
together and working as before. 


SEE RIOMET RY 


CHAP... XOX. 


Giving direttions how the Content 4 


moft Regular Figures may be 
attained ; alfo how to find the 


fitude of the whole Cilinder, 


Ec the Cilinder given be 
A, B,C, the Craflitude, or 
folid Content whereof is requi- 
red. Let the Diameter of the 
Circle at the end 4,B, be 7 Foor; 
then is the fuperficial Content 
thereof (by Chapter 15) 38 4 
Foot. 
This Number being Multiply- 
ed by 12, the Length of the 
Cilinder, giveth 462 for the Cra/- 


PROP Iv. 


To Meafure the Content of a Cone. 


Craffitude, or folid Content of any °° L* the Cone given be 4,B, C, the Heighth 


Timber , either flanding , rough, 
or [quared, 


PROPIL 
“To Meafure the Solidity of a Cube. 


by ots is a Figure comprehended under 6 e- 60 quired. 


qual Sides , and each being a Geometrical 
Square. Now forthe finding the So/idity thereof 
dothus; Meafirre one of the Sides, which Mul- 
uply init {elf, which being again Multiplyed by 
e Side, will give Solid Content thereof For 
ample , Let the Figures A, B,C, D, be a 


_whereof 4, C, is 12 Foot, and the Diame-— 
ter of the Bafé is 10, by 
which the  fuperficial 
Content of the Circle 
will be found to be 78 
#, Which Multiplied by 
4, the third Part of the 
Perpendicular giveth 314 


7 for the Content. re- 


But by reafonit is not 
eafy to meafure the Alti- 
tude of aCone, without 
the true knowledge of 
the Perpendicular , it 
will be neceffary to fhew how that may be 
found; Firft take half the Diameter C,B, which 

is 


GEOMETRY 
iss, and Multiply icin ic lf makes 25, which As the Difference 5 Primes, is to 
Number Keep ; then meafurre the Side C, 4,13, the Bafe 2 Foot, fo isthe Length 27 
which Multiply in it {elf,makes 169, from which | ‘to the whole Lensth EE, 108 Foot, 
take the Square of half the Ba/e, which is 25, out of which Subtract the Length 
(your Number being found) and there remains — of the Piece 27 Foot, and there re- 
144, the Syuare Root whereof is 12, and that mains 81, for the height of the leffer 


isthe Length of the Perpendicular, Piramis C, D. Secondly the Bafe 
; 4, B, Squared, makes 4 Foot, which 

PROP. V. Multiplyed by 2 third Parts of 108; 

ro the Length of the whole Piramis, 

To find the Content of a Sphere. which is 36, gives 144 Foot, the 


re e the whole Piramis, ae 

ameter, which Yy, find’ the Content of the: leffer 

5 Primes, the Bafe C, D, in it felf, and it makes 

2 |\25 ee phi eranes sages hing 

ee art of 81, the Heighth of the leffer iramis 27, 

4} i a es peas oe, i hich makes 60 ye Seconds, that Is60 3 F ae 

Tiches + Firlt Multiply r4in of the Content of the lefler Piramis, which be- 

it (elfwhich makes 196,which being again Multi- 20 ng deducted out of the wholePiramis,the remain- 

plyed by r4,gives 27.44 ; this‘Number Multiply- i will be 8 3!2 5 Seconds,the true Content of the 

ed by 11, makes 30184, and divided by 21, is  *1ece 4,B,€,D. PROP. V; 
1437 ; the Content of the Sphere. TO Wifire Bot Ber-Th Il. whe Yer 
Wy Limber-Tree as it is flanding. 


Ith a Cord or Ring girt the Tree about the 
middle thereof; then meafure the Length, 
which is equal to the Circumference of a Circle, 
Piece of Zaper-grown Timber , is thus defcribed upon the mean Diameter of the Tree, 
A neatied fais ing to the ufual way. 30 by help of Which Circumference you mutt by the 
Add both the ends together, and take the half 2 laft Rules of the Fifteenth Chapter find the 
of them, and Square it; then Multiply thar  Déameter, and rs ea thereof; Then meafire the 
Square by the length, and you will have the Length of the 7, é, Which being Multiplied by 
Content: For Example, Decimally, Let A,B,C,D, the aoe the Circle, Bives thie Content of 
be a Piece of Timber, and let the end 4, B, ie Mar ae ree. tor Heal 5 Tet 4, B, bea 
contain 2 Foor, and the part C, D, x +, which he Bee Wie fh “4 te hee 3 then firtt gir, 
added together makes 3 Foot 5 Primes, the any pitts eee a ah i 

half whereof is x |75 Seconds, which Multi- St he saa oes hick ye 
plied in’ it felf gives 3| 0625 Fourths, which a. Of the Toho? tate teh i 7 
gain Maltiplyed by the Length 27, gives 82 40-% te i cee fii; q tee 
| 6875 Fourths, that is 82 Foor,and *#25-’ Parts aves Fi ge: ee apes db ef “i 
of a Foot, for the Content of the whole Piece. Beis for the Length of the 
Diameter. Having attained the 
PROR Vil Diameter of the Circle, find the 
nee rea thereof thus ; Multiply 
wag es he 2 weal re a Taper-groin Piece of the Diameter 28 in it felf, which 
a makes 784; this again, Multi- K ; 

. , ay , plyed by 11, produceth 8624, — 
} Me Sav eetal erage Tin, he ae §° which divide by 14, and the Quotient will be 
‘mid, as this Piece 4, B,C, D. if the Sides 4,C, 616, teContent of the fuppofed Circle, which 
and B,D, were extended till they. meet at Z, being Multiplied by 10 Foot (which is 120 Tn 
they would include the Piramis 4, E,B. Now Hes) the Heighth of the Tree A,B,the P roduét will 
to meafure the Segment 4, B,C, D, Fitlt find the pe er: ee Tet eee fi ig ane a the 
Length of the whole Piramis, E,F, which is thus  Zree;. whic veing divided by ee ke ‘ Quos 
done. Subtra&t 1 |s Primes, the Length c,p,  berof Juches in a Foot of Square Timber, the che 
from the Ba/é, gives 5 Primes for the difference; “#€nt oe 42 37, and fo many Foot is in 
then fay by the Rule of Proportion, whole Zee. 


6c 


\.< Divide by 21,gives the Solidi- 
Ey, 


PROP. VI. 


Ein to mesfure a Piece of Tz aper-grown Timber. 


CHAP. XXIL 
ie GAGING. 
Ax the difference between Gaging, and Mea- 


fring other Solids, is only in this, chat the 
24 Solids 
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Solids are Meafured by Feerand Jnches.the Veffels A Table. for Gaging of Wine Cafk. | 


by Gallons, Quarts, Se: pL a eae 
In this Art‘there are two things to, be obfer- Head. _ Bung. aes ; 
art 


ved: Firft, chat thofe Veffé/s, being for the moft 


part of Irregular Forms how.to reduce. them to t lo Oo jo 002) [311k O89 }2 178 
Regular Propotion ; Secondly, to find the true eared O 009] |32{r 160 [2 321% 
quantity of the GalJons.in Cubick Inches, or parts BO CTO 0 08 113318 gee seha 468 
ofa Foor: For the firft of thefe, the beft way is © 018 jo 036) |34]t 310 |2 620 
to meafure the Diameter of the Ca/k, both at the go 028 jo. 056) \35]t 388 2 776 
Bung and Head; and by their Diameters find 1o |6 |0 45 |° O81} |36) 469 jz 938 
out the Area of their Circles ; then take 2 Thirds 7 |Oo 056J0 XIX} 371 $5113 x02 
of the 4rea'at the Bayg, and i Thirdat the 8 jo 072 o 114] [381 636 |3 272 
Head., which added’ together , will be the , |9 [© 292 [0 183) Bolt 72413 448 
mean’ Area of the Veffel,” And if you Multi- OBZ 4/0 erie I 81313 625 
ply this méan 4red by the’ Length of the O 274) AE (904 13 809 
Peffel ic Will fhew how many Solid Zuches 326} j42|2 000 }4 c00 
thé “elfel contains ; Which if you diyide by © 383] \43)2 096 Iq xox 
the ‘Number’ of Solid Ziches in ‘one Gallon, the Oo 444'| l44]2 194 |4 388 
Quotient will hew how manyGaons theCafkholds. O 510) l452 295 14 588 
gen ceee For Example , Sup- 20 9 580] |46)2 39814 796 
] fe the Wine Cafk A, JO 657) 47/2 504 |5 007 
having the Diameter at Oo 734] |48)2 Orr ls 222 
the Head 18 Inches , jo 818) /49)2 724 |5  4q2 
and the Diameter at lO 906} 1502 8335 665 
I 000} |5x12. 948 l5 895 
I -097' |52|3 065 |6 129 
r 199| |53|3 184|6 609 
¥ of ‘the’ Area at the Bung are— 6, 166 I 305) 15413 305 6 865 
Sens Flosmsvnnte eres uid 1 416] |5513 4287 108 
The Sum of thefe two————— 620, 909 30 I 532) 15613 554|7 364 
being Miltiplyed by the Length ——4o ¥ 692) 157|3 682 17 625 
pe a ae 1 797) 15813 81317 890 
: 3 959 I \906 945.|8 100 
miakes Solid. Inches 2.4839, 560 Z o8o 
which nae divided by the Solid Jnches in one 
Galloy of Wine, which are 231 Inches, yields for 


To Gage a Cafk that is vot full 


the Contehit'107 Gallons, 530 Parts, that is,fome- 
what, aboyé + a Gallon. sts 
But thereisa difficulty to refolve,that is, How (4 Table fo SAVER ¢ reaiil 
many jfolid Znches there are ina Gallon. a 4o is aPle for Segre ii Calbia Rat se at 
As for the Wine Gallon it is generally conclud- ~ ~ “G jParts|G [Parts |G Parts |G jPartyG | Parts. 
ed to contain 231 Cubick Inches; but fome fay it 13|263926 433 8i3clsol3)sal7672 
is ae thing JefS ; but this difference is nor fo 27%, 14400) 15976 7758 
much /as others make itin the 4/e-Gallon , for al- 2715 2.7|44.62|401604015 317829 
though moft Gagers, and the €oopers make the pSan\’ 145421 160941 “\7909 
Ale-Gallon to the Wine-Galln 4 to 5, fo that the 15/*9 a ze 4585 z ees $41799° 
Wine Galley being 4% Vaches, the “Ale-Gallon i panel» Ves weteal Coed 
Uy, 23% Liches, the Ale-Gallon is 6 6l421628hlecl8 
; rami ES sASu ae Ons 16/305629/4700l4.21028 8c 518154, 
288 & Inches; yet fince the Excife, it is account 3123| 14766] |6353| [8236 
ed by them) but 282 Cibick-Inches. 1138] 1713189)3014.82.614 316418156183 19 


Accordingto thefe , Rules and Obferyation 1235], [3255\ [4885] (6483) [S4o4)) 
this Eafe rable AlcliJated, Tec ie ie a 1339/18 Hadas 4943) aa 57 Bagt 
the! Area at the Head, and + of the Area at the EgaISY OLS 387). FOSO| (6635) (B58 
Bung, of any ‘Cafk. ready caftup in Gal/oys, and SOW OAS 2/3215 05745 6679)58 Abe 
1060. Patts fot Wine meafure; fo that meafuring, oat 337 é 1s 5 
the Djaniefer of any Ca/k at the Head, and. Bung Bl eyed ee 8962 
and adding the Numbers together, and Multiply- 1846)a4}37 12 
ing their Sum by the'len thor the Ca/k, you fhall Volrg 8 aoa) 15354 5170 
find che Content ehieiafin zné-Gallons, ~ For Ex- 2.0 10}22)3 84213515415 148 9280 
ample, Suppofe the Diameter at the Head to og) /3906) \5476) |7153] 9398 
Fo or me a WEY 
at the Bung to be 32 Obi a 2, 324 11|2328]24!4084|37|5662|5017 37016 3|ro000) 

“a7 eee, 2. 
the Sum of thefe two, ——~2, 688 12 ey ate 38\pp87\s3 vere 
Multiplied by the length, 4o Zuches, ———4o ngs6|_l4a76) Is8sol_| 


make very near as before, DAT] 2 
that is) 107. Calls, an 502 Pans of Gal, 
whichis a‘h I¢ above one half of a Gadon. The 


GEOMETRY 


The ufe of this Table is as followeth. 


Irft mealtire the Diameter of the Ca/k atthe 
F Head and Bung, and thereby you. will find 
theContent of the Gib Cafk ; thet a 
how!many: Ziches deéithe Liquor in thé Ca/kis, 
and*then “trorby stale ee “Proportion ; As 
for Example. 

Let the Cafk be as before, 32 Inches at the 
Bunz, and the Liquor 24 Inches deep. 

As the Degen the Bung in Inches —22 
To the depth of the Liquoriin Inthes 3 
So the aM oe the\ Table + _, obs 
To the “part Proporttonal: - —7 50 
Find this Number 7500 in the Table, and it an- 
fwers very near to 50 4 Gallons. 
~ Then “work again thus, omitting the {rfaller 
Frattions, which are of little concernmeng. 

Reta aa! Part. 

As the Gallons of the Radius —6 3-00 
to the Proportional Gallons found—s0 75 
So the content of the whole Cafk—107 50 
to the Content of the Liquor being ; 

24 Inches deep —— - 86——61 
‘That is fomewhat above 86 + Gallons. 

Note that one Foot Squareyis near a Gallon ; 
for there is 144 Jnches in aFoot, which doubled 
makes 288, which fhould be the Content of the 


10 will be found to be ros 7; 


© he 
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Multiply 50 by 20, which makes r000; and 
that Multiplyed-by 10, makes 10000, which di- 
vided by 100, cutting-off the two laft Figures, 
fhews the Ships Bode to be 100 Tuas. 

But this reckoning is only for the Kings Ships; 
As for Merchants Ships, who give no ‘allowance 
for Ordi#iance, Bis Sail Cables, and Anchors, 
which’are all a Burden, but no 7; unnage, you mutt 
divide your Produd by 95; fo the forefaid Ship 
uns, 5% Parts. ' 

But this way of reckoning the Tunnage of Ships, 
though it may come near in fome Ships, yet it 
may mifS much ih others; for All Ships are not 


* built’ of rhe'fame Fafhion ; thereforeatis the bet 


atid fureft Way to caft up the Content of the 
i more exactly according to the Rules of Art, 
with tefpecét had to the Mold , and {hape’of 
the Ship , and fo to'find out how many Cubick 
Feet the Ship doth contain ; and every Cubick 


2° Foot of Water according to fome, weighs 55 li, 


Averdupoiz; but a Cubick Foot of Water according 
to fome Artifts,weigheth 62 li. 588 parts. Now 
every Zun being 20 hundred Weight, and every 
Hundred rxz2 li. which makes 2240 li. divide 
this by, 62 li. 588 parts, it makes 35 Foot, 79 
parts ; fo that about 36 Cubick Fece makes a 
Tun weight. Aa 

But obférve that if you meafure thi=ga Ship 
within, you {hall find the Content or Barden 


Ale Gallon, although hero it is alittle Jeffened un- othe Ship will hold , or take in. - If you mea- 


to 282 Luches. 


To Gage a Ship, and caft up how many 
Tuns hey Burthen is, 


Eafure the Length of her Xee/, the Breadth 

at the Mid-/hip-Beam, and the Depth of 

the Hold ; Multiply thefe three one by the o- 

ther, and divide the Produdé thereof by. | f00, 

and fo you dhall find how many Tuys her Bur- 
den is ; For Example. 

Suppofe a Ship having the Length of her Keel 
50 Kor, and the Breadth at the Mid:/hip Beam 
20, aig the Depth in the A/o/d 10 Foot; how 
many Zuns willthe Shzp carry > 


furethe Ship on’ the out-fide to her Light-mark, 
as the {wims being unladen, you fhall have the 
Weight or Content of the empty Ship ; and if 
you meafire from the Light-mark to her full 
Draught jof Water, being Jaden, that will be the 
true Burden or Tunnage of the Ship. 


Knowing the Meafures of a Ship of one Burden, 
to make another Ship of the fame Mold, whigh 


Es Shall be double, or treble, or in any Proportion, 


more or lefs, tothe faid Ship. 


Multiply the Meafurs of the Length, Breadth; 
and Depth of the Ship Cubically, and then double, 
or treble the Cude, and extra the Cube-Root 
thereof, 


COSMO. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


{cribeth the whole Univerfe. It hath rwo 
parts, General, or Special. 

General teacheth the univerfal Hiftory of the 
World , which is a great Spherical Body com- 
pofed of Heaven , and the Elements; that is to 
fay, the Theatre of the Univerfe, which is divi- 
ded into two Parts or Regions, to wit, Superiour 
and Contant, as the Heavens; or Inferiour , In- 
conftant and Elementary, asthe Earth. 

Fleayen is the higheft Region of the tranfpa- 
rent Wild, exquifite, and not fubject to change, 
which for its perfection and perpetual Motion, 
as well as for thofe Luminary Ornaments which 
God has placed in it, may be {aid to confift of 
Divine Matter , which moyes about all the Ele- 
mentary Region. 

The Heavens , which contain feyeral Globes 
one within another, are divided into two, viz. 
Empyreal and Athereal. 

The Empyreal Heaven (which is called the 
Eleaven of Heavens, or the Third Heaven ) fur- 
rounds all the other , and is fo called from its 
great brightnefS and fplendor; and becaufe it is 
purer than all the reft, it is thought to be the 
Throne of God, and the habitation of the d/effed 
Spirits. 

The Aithereal Heaven is that where the Stars, 
and\ other the Celeftial Euminaries are placed, 
which is extended like a Pavillion ,and is double 
one is called the Primum Mobile; the other the 
Chryftalline, asthe Region of the fixed’ Svars, the 
Firmament, or of the Planets; of which there are 
feven Globes or Spheres. 

The Primum Mobile is the lait Celeftial Globe 
of the Cozcestrick Univerfe, which has only one 
daily Motion of Twenty four hours from the 
Eft to the Weft, between the two Poles of the 
World, carrying with it felf all the other Infe- 
riour Aleavens, Spheres, and Caleftial Bodies. 

The Chry/talline Heaven is another Caleftial 
Globe , which is carried on the Ecliptick Line, 
ahd Poles ‘of ithe’ Zodiack by its own proper 
Motion from We/? to Ea/f, contrary to the Mo- 
tionof the Primum Mobile. 

The Firmament is another Celeffial Globe yya- 
dorned and ftudded with an infinite number of 
fix'd Stars, which fometimes appears flow, fome- 
timeStafter; fometimes advanced, and fometimes 
deprefied ; fometimes tending to the North, and 


Cc SMOG RAPHT is an Art that de- 


fometimes to the South; retaining to it {elf oné 
proper Motion called Motus trepidationis, which 
is fo flow, that it makes but three Minutes , and 
five Seconds, in the {pace of a Year , and its 
whole Revolution in even hundred Years. 

Under this Firmament or Heaven of fixed 
Stars are other Globes or Spheres, every. one of 
which carries its proper Planet ; as Saturn,which 
is neareft the Firmament goes round once in 

10 thirty Years, Jupiter in twelve, Mars in three, 
the Ses (or rather the Earth) Venus and Mercury 
in one, and the Moon in a Month. 

The Inferiour or inconftant Region of the 
World is called Elementary , becaufe the four E/e- 
ments are contained in it, of which there are 
alfo three forts, viz. the higheft or Fiery Region, 
the middlemoft being the Region of Air, and the 
two loweft, that of the Water and the Earth, 

The Figure of the whole Univerfe is repre- 


20 fented in a Material Sphere, which is a Mathe- 


matical Inftrument, round and folid, confifting of 
Circles accommodated and diftinguifhed in fuch 
manner, that it reprefénts to the Eye the reft; alfo 
the Motions of the Circles and Oréds fuppofed to 
bein the firft Mobile, and the Natural Sphere 
the Figures reprefent the fame. 

There are two forts of Spheres, viz. fttait and 
oblique ; the Strait fhews the two Poles bencath 
the Horizon, and Alquator over head; but the 


330 Oblique clevates one Pole above the Horizen,and 


depreffes the other. 

The Artificial , or Material Sphere , which re- 
prefents the form and likenefS of the Imaginary 
World; and the Celeffial Motions are fitted to 
thefe parts, as well tothe Center, as to the Dia- 
meter, Poles and Circles. : 

The Center is a Point in the midft of the 
Sphere, {upplying the place of the Earth , whofe 
dimenfions contain the number of Degrees and 

o Affections of the Zones, no lefS than the Circum- 
ference it felf, Z 

The Diameter is a ftrait Line that pafles 
through the Cexter , and touching both fides of 
the Circumference divides the Sphere into two 
equal Parts, about which the Sphere turns, 

The General Opinion is, that the Anperial 
Fleaven doth not moye, but all the reft do. 

The Primum Mobile hath but one Motion, 
which is from Eaft to Weft, but fo fwift and 
violent, that it makes it Revolution (although fo 


vatftly, 
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ASTRONOMY 


vattly great) in 24 Hfours; turning alfo in. the 
fame time and manner , the other Hfeavens under 
it; although contrary to their own proper Mo 
tion, which is from Weft to Eaft, which is the 
reafon they can’t make their own proper Reyo- 
lution, but inamuch longer time; and fo much 
the longer , the nearer they are unto it. This 
Motion of the Primum Mobile is called Diurnal, 
as finifhing its Revolution in 24 Afours. 

The Primum Mobile is without Stars, being a * 
Fleaven of a pure and clear fubftance , like unto 
the Jmperial. 

The Heaven next the Primum Mobile is alfo 
without Stars, and of the fame Subftance; bur 
it differs from it in that this hath two Motions, 
and the other but one; that is, one upon the 
Poles of the World, according to the Diurnal 
Motion, and the other from Weft to Eaft upon 
its own Poles, but turns fo flowly about, that 
according to'Copermicus, and fome other A/frono- 
mers, it finifheth its Revolution but once in 
2500 Years. 

The general Opinion of the A/fronomers, con- 
cerning the thicknef§ and diftance of the Hea- 
vens, how the Stars appear through them , and 
the Magnitude of the Planets and fixed Stars, is 
as followeth. The Heaven of the Moon contains 
in thicknefS 105222 Miles ; that of Mercury 
253372 Miles; that of Venus 3274494; that 


of Mars 2630800; that of Fupiter 1899654; 3° 


and that of Saturn 19604454 Miles: Yet al- 
though thefe Heavers are fo vaftly thick, they 
are fo tranfparent and clear, that the Stars by 
reafon of their great Light appear with eafe 
through them, indeed being no Impediment 
thereunto, but appear fo finall unto us through 
their great diftance; for were not the Heavens 
fo thick, they could not have contained eachi 


one his Planet or Star ; for according to the Opi- x 


nion of fome Philofophers and Aftronomers, every 4 
fixed Star is greater than the Earth ; the like are 
the Planets, except the Moon, Mercury, and Venus. 
And according to the Judgment of the Ancients, 
Saturn is 79. times bigger than the Earth ; Fupi- 
ter 81, Mars 2, and the Sua 167 times greater 
than the Zarth, As for Venus, the is faid tobe 
28 times lefs than the Earth; Mercury 3143 
times,and the Afoon 39 times lefs than the Earth, 
which is 21600 Miles in Compafs. 

The Opinion of Zicho Brahe, concetning the 5 
diftance of the Firmament, Sun, Moon, c. from 
the Earth, is thus; from the Center of the 
Earth to the Sun there is 3923912 Miles, or 
¥142 Semidiameters; from the Center of. the 
Earth to the Moon there is 56 Semidiameters ; 
and from the Center of the Earth to the Firma- 
ment 48104000 Miles, or 14000 Semidiameters, 
Now the Diameter of the Earth contains 6872 
Miles, and the Semidiameter the Moity, which is 
3.435 Miles. agg 

A Planet from the Greek is termed a wan- 
dring Star, which moyes in a Heaven by it felf; 
but their various Motions do occafion them ta 
at a nearer diftance fometimes , than at 
others. 7 
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$1 
The SP HERB. 


f ] ‘He Sphere is a Solid Body, contained un- 
det one Superficies , having in the midtt 
thereof a Prick, or Point, which is the Center of 
the Sphere, from whence all tight Lines drawn 
to the Circumference are equal the one to the 
other, as this following Figure demonftrates. 
By the Center is to be underftood the Zerre- 
Jtrial Globe, and the outward Circumferences the 
Celeftial, ; 
The Sphere is diftinguithed by 10 Circles, 
whereof 6 are great, and 4 lefS; and there are 
only 8 deferibed upon the Body of the Globe, 
limiting the Zones and Motion of the Planets ; 
asthe Byuinottial, the Ecliptick , the Equinottial 
Colure, the Solftitial Colure, the Tropicks of Can- 
cer and Capricorn, the Artick Polar Circle, the 


2° Antartick Polar Circle; the Fforizonand Meridian 


are not defcribed upon the Body of the Gide, 
but Artificially annexed thereunto, for the better 
and more ample ufe. 


The EZ QUATOR. 


Oy 


He AEquator, or AX quinottial , is a great 

Circle, being that ftrait Line drawn through 
the middle of cach Hemifphere which is parallel 
to the top and bottom of a Map of the World; 
Tt is that great Circle which is equally diftant 
from both Poles , dividing the Earth into two 
Parts, “It is called the Aguator, or Aquinoltial 
Line, becaufe when the Su» comés to this Line, 
which is twice 4 Year,v/z. on the tor of March, 
and on the 12th of September, the Days and 
Nights are of an equal length. It likewife fhews 
the Aquinottial Points by curting the Zediack in 
the beginning of Ariés and Libra, Tp is alfo 
the Meafure of the AYours; for by its Elevation 
15 Degrees above the //orizon'a compleat Hour 
is finifh’d, Tt is alfo the Meafure of the rifine 
and fetting of the Srars, the Term from which 
the Declinations are numbred, and the beginning 
of Geographical Latitudes. 

; We The 
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The Explanation of the Figure of the Sphere; 
A,B, is the Zquinottial Line; C,D, the Zodiack ; 
E,D,the Tropick of Capricorn; F,G,the Tropick of 
Cancer; H, the Pole-Artick , or North-Pole; L, 
the Pole Antartick , or South-Pole; M,N, the 
\Artick Circle ;0,P, the Antartick Circle ; Q,R;S, 
T, the Colure of the Aquinox ; and 1,K,V,W, the 
Meridian and Colure of the Soljtice. 

The 2:quator, or Alquinoétial Line, is of great 


COS MOG RAPHY, or 


way round aboutthe place on which you fland; 
even into the very Circumference of the Afea- 
vens;Itis only difcerned ar Sea, ot on plain 
Ground free from His, Trees, or the like Im- 
pediments. The Mathematical Horizon is that 
Circle that can’t be defcribed on'the Afap, as be- 
ing’ alterable , according to the motion of any 
Man from the place he ftands on. 

The Horizon is of great ule for divers occafi- 


ule in Geography, marking out the diftances of toons: It fhews what Stars appear tous , and 


places both in Latitude and Longitude ; for from 
this Line the Degrees of Latitude ate begun to 
be reckoned , going towards either of the Poles; 
and the Degrees of Longitude are alfo reckoned 
on this Circle. 


Of the Poles. 


He Poles are the Pricks or Specks at both 

ends of the Axis, or two Points which 
terminate the faid Axis, forevery Line is termi- 
nated by two Points. Or the Poles are two 
Points that are dire@tly at the top and bottom 
of either of the two great Meridians, and are 
diftant from the Aquator 90. Degrees. In thefe 
two Points all the Meridians meet. 

In the Sphere there are two Poles, the 
Artick, and Autartick, which are called the Im- 
moyeable Points of the @/aiverfe about which 
the Heavens are turned. 

. The Artick,or North Pole, is frequently vifible 
tous in Europe, and to the greateft part of A/a: 
The Antartick, or Southern Pole, is not tobe {een 
to us, as being oppofite to the Artick , {0 that it 
is vifible to our Antipodes, 

There are 10 Circles of the Sphere, viz. fix 
great, and four leffér, of which the Pole’ are rec- 
koned ; and the lefler Cérc/es have their Centers 
contrary to that of the Sphere, whichis the rea- 


20time to time change 


what not, with their Rifing and Setting. Jt di- 
rects us to find the height of the Pole, Sun, and 
Stars, by which the Latitude is found out; and 
by this Circlethe Artificial Days are diftinguifhed 
from the Artificial Nights, as being the Meafure 
thereof. ” 
Although there is properly but one Horizor; 
yet thofe that Travel 
by Sea or Land,do from 


their Horizon , difco- A a B 

vering fome part of the ( ch i 
Fleavens, which before ¢ a | 
could not be feen, be- lg 


caufé of the roundnef$ 
of the Sea and Land; 
for although one change 
his Hforizon, he doth 
hot change it in its kind; for in what place 


jo foever he is in, he will {ee no other Horizon ; 


by reafon he feeth half of the Heavens, 

This Figure further explains it: The Globe 
A, B, teprefents the Earth; the Circle 'C\R,D,S, 
the Hreavens’; R, the Zenith; S, the Nadir; C, 
E,D,F, the Rational Horizon; 0, the place of the 
Spectators Eye; 7, the Antipodes, and 0;4,B, the 
fenfible Horzzon, whole Semidiameter 0,4,or 0,B, 
is not above. three Miles , when the Eye is not 
above fix Foot from the Surface of the Larch, 


‘fon that they do not divide it into two equal 4o but incteafeth proportionably to. the height of 


parts, asthe Polar Circles, Artick and Antortick, 
and likewife the Zropicks of Capricorn and Can- 
cer. 
The 4rtick is one of the lefS Circles of the 
Sphare, which defcribes the Pole of the Zodiack 
when it moyes about the Artick Pole; The’ An- 
tartick is that which defcribes the other Southern 
Pole of the Zodiack about the Antartick Pole of 


the Universe. a 
The Horizon. A 


He Horizon is one of the great Circles, 

which divides the Sphere into two. Hemi- 
Iphares, viz. into that which is above and vifible 
tous, and that which is beneath and invifible 
unto us, whofe Poles are the Zenith, and the 
Nadir. In this Circle the Azimuths, or Vertical 
Circles are numbred ; and by this Circle our 


the Eye, or thing {één. 
Of the Zodiack, Ecliptick, Line, Sigus, Set" 


He Zodéack is another great Circle, which 
alone doth cbiiiprehindt 16 Degrees , and 
divides the Sphere into. x\vo equal Parts ‘by 
cutting the Zqvator at Oblique Angles”! ot flo- 
Pingly, into two Points, the one in the beginaiig 


500f dries, and the other ia the pein oF 


Libra’; fo that one half of ‘thE Circle ‘Gecii- 
neth towards the North as far, as the Zrépick oF 
Cancer ; and the other’ half towards the South, 
as far as the Tropick of Capricorn, as appears by 
the Figure of the Sphere. In the middle thereof 
is the Ecliptick Line’ in Which the'Sun moves: 
for when the Sax and Moon ‘are in’ Conjuntiy, 
Eclipfes happen beneath this Live, The othe 
Phanets pafs under the aforelaid’ Latinide : Bar 


Days and. Nights are meafured out, for whilft the 6 thé Si never goes beyond the Ecliprick. This 


Suu is above our Horizon itis Day, and when un- 
der it is Night, , : 

_ The Horizon is either Natural , or Mathemati- 
cal, ¢ Natural Horizon is that apparent Cir- 
cle Which divides the vifible part of Heaven 
from the invifible: Ie extends it felf in a ftrait 
Line from the Superficies of the Barth, every 


Ecliptick Line is divided into 360 Degrees ‘and 
thé Divifion Begins at’ the fit Point of Aries, 
Which is the Eyuizd¥ on tht Yor) of afaboh- 
from which Point a Longitude of the Slabs dre 
alfo reckoned, ‘according 't6 the Succefich of the 
Signs, viz. from Aries to Taurus, and fo forth, 
The Declination or Diftance of the Ecliptick 


from 
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from the Aquator is 2 3 Degrees, 31 Minutes : 
And by the Obliquity of the Ecliptick Line with 
the Horizon’, the inequality of the Days and 
Nights are known ; alfo it diftinguifheth the time 
and feafon of the Myths and Ie éar, as like\ife 
the Degrees at which the Stars rife and fer. 
The, Zodiack is divided into 12, equal Parts, 
which are called the x2 Sigs, which are noted 
by. certaifd’ Names and Charatters, as followeth , 
Aries, or the Ram; Taurus, or the Bull o; 
Gemini, or the Twins x; Cancer, or the Crab Bs 
Leo, or the Lion 2; Virgo, or the Firgin ® 
Libra,or the Balance; Scorpio,or the Scorpion ™ ; 
Sagittarius, or the Archer ‘a; Capricorn , or the 
GoatW; Aquarius, or the Pourer of Water es; 
and Pifces, ot the FifhX, Of thefe Signs the 
firft fix are called Northern, by reafon of their 
being on the North-fide of the Aguator ; and 
the other fix laft named are called Southern Signs, 
as being on the South-fide of the Aquator, And 
every Siga is divided into 30 Parts, called De- 
grees, each Degree containing on Earth 60 Eng- 
tifh Miles , fo that the Sun is 30 Days (or there: 
abouts) in each Siga; entring on the roth of 
March into! Aries,” on the 10th of April into 
auras, on the rithof May into Gemini , on the 
1th of Fune into Cancer, on the x 3th of Fuly 
into Leo, on the x 3th of Augu/t into Virgo, on 
the 13th of September into Libra, on the t 3th of 


‘Ofober into Scorpio,on the 12th of November into 30 Weft to Ea/P, for then 


Sagittarius,on ther1th of December into apricorn, 
on the 10th of January into Aquarius , and on 
the 8¢h of February into Pifces, : 

The Zodiack contains in Breadth 16 Degrees, 
that is, 8 on each fide of the Ecliptick, in which 
the Planets, as alfo the aforefaid Signs do 
move: 

Now all thefe Circles of the Sphere are diyy- 
ded into two equal Parts, cach containing 360 
Degrees, {6 called from the Motion of the Sux 
inthe Zodiack, making almott all the Spaces by 
its Diurnal Motion.» Again, each Degree is.di- 
vided into 60 otlier Proportions , which are cal- 
led the firlt Scruples or Minutes: Each of thefe 
are again divided into 60 Seconds, every Second 
into 65 Thirds,every. Third into as many Fourths, 
and fo confequently into Decimats; or Tenths, fo 
that one Minute isthe 6oth part ofa Degree, one 
Second the 6oth part of a Minute; one Third 
the 6orh 
according to the Multitudes produced of an 
Onite. 

500, Furlongs on Earth is equivalent to each 
Degree in one,+of the Great Gircles in the 
Sphere, fo that the Zodiack is divided (according 
to Longitude ) into four equal parts, which are 
called Quadrants, as all the other Great Circles of 
the Sphere. 

, The QUA D RANT islikewife divided into 


three Signs, cach Sign into 30 Degrees, cach De- 60 


ae into fix Minutes, and each Minute as afore- 
aid, and fo to Decimats; from whence may be 
obfetved, thatall before Minutes are intire Spaces, 
or Diftances; but thofe that follow are but parts 
of the Inrire. 

All the Circlesof the Sphere werci nvented to 
feparate the Aleavens.,into certain Spaces and 


[ 


40 which was the furtheft 


part of a Second; and {0 confequently 50 
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Regions , called Zones and Climates; and as we 
imagine themin the Regions of the Fleavens, in 
like manner are they deferibed on the Surface of 
the arth: And hence it may be concluded , that 
the four little Circles (which hereafter fhall be dif: 
courfed of) diftinguith five Spaces in the Surface 
of the Heavens and Earth, which are called 
Zones from their likenefs toa Girdle, 


The MERIDIAN. 


° 
He MERIDIAN islikewife another grear 

Circle paling through the Poles of the 

World, and the Zenith, or Vertical Point to any 
place. Ivis called Meridian, as dividing the Day 
into two equal parts, being as far fromthe Hori- 
20n, or Sun-Rifing to Mid-day 
Sun Setting ; 
you may 


, as from Mid-day to 
and there are as many Meridians as 
fuppofe Points in the Equator ; never- 


20 thele(s Aydrographers and Geographers do gene- 


tally draw them butjat 10 Degrees diftance ftom 
one another on their Plats. 

There are not fo many Meridians as Zeniths for 
all Places fcituated North and South one from 
another have the fame Meridian 5 fo that fhould' 
you Travel never fo far North from South, or 
South from North, you would not change your 
Merédian, as being always under the fame Cirche : 
But it is not fo going from Ea/? to Weft, or from 
you change your Meridian. 
And the Meridian that paffeth through the Ze- 
vith, pafles alfo through the Nadir. 

Amongft the Meridiaus there is one mott-re- 
markable, which hath the Name of the firft Me- 
ridian,becaufe that from it Eaftward the Longitude 
is reckoned uponthe Zguator ; and this Meridia 
onthe Globes or Maps, is commonly placed with 
us at the Ifland Gratzofa, which is onelof the Ifles 
of the 4zores ; but formerly at the Canary Iflands, 
part of the World then 
difcovered. i 

The ufé of the Meridian thewet the greateft 
Altitude of the Suiand Stars; nd ‘theineareft 
diftance from out Zenith, their Declations and 
Right-Afcenfions. Te alfo makes \the Longitpte ; 
and by it the Latitude is reckoned, a d..come to 
the knowledge of the Eaft-part of) the Wordd 
from the Weft-part thereof ; and] Kkewife/ the 
Midft of the Artificial Days and N, htss “from 
Which the A/ours are begun to he 1 -ckoned. 


The COLURES,. 


He Colures are two other Great Circles in 

the Sphere, which pafling by the Poles 
divide the Sphere, and themfelyes into two equal 
parts, oneof! which when it comes by. through 
the Points of the Ayuator, is called the Aqui- 
nottial Colure, as cutting the Ec/iprick in the begin- 
ning of Aries and Libra, which makes the Days 
and Nights equal; the other, when through the 
Point of the Solftice is, called the Colure of the 
Solftices, which is called the Circle of the Decli- 
nation, Shewing how far the Sun is retired behind 
the Aquaror, whicliis on the 11+) of June, and 
the 11th of December; at which time the Sw: 
feemstoftand, for that he can go no further by 
‘ reafon 
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reafon of the Zropicks , which are his Bounds. 

The Soljtices are diftinguifhed by the Sursmer 
Solftice, which is when the Sax enters the Tro- 
pick of Cancer, which maketh our longeft Days; 
the other the Winter Solstice, whichis when the 
Sun enters the Zropick of Capricorn, the time of 
our fhorteft Days. n 

Thefe Colures (by interfecting one another) di-~ 
vide themfelyes into four Semi-Circles, and thefe 
Semi-Circles divide the Ecliptick into four equal 10 
Parts. 

The Points of the Ecliptick, that thofe Inter- 
fetions pafs through, are called the four Cardinal 
Points, and. are oF great ufe in Affronomy; for 
according to the Suvs approach to any of them 
the Seafon of the Year is altered into Spring, 
Summer, Autumn,and Winter ; for the Spring be- 
gins at the Vernal Equinox, or beginning of Aries, 
which isthe 10th of March; the Summer at the 
Summer Solftice , which is the beginning of Caa- 5 
cer, being the 11th of Fune; the Autumn at the 
Autumnal Equinox, which is the beginning of 
Libra, being the 12th of September ; And the 
Winter,at the Winter Solftice, whichis the begin- 
ning of Capricorn, being the 11¢ of December. 


Of the four Leffer Circles, viz..the two Tropicks, 
and the two Polar Circles. 


He 7RO PICKS are fo called, becaufe 30 

that when the Sv cometh at either of 
thete two Circles he turneth back again; and be- 
caufe one of the Zropicks paffeth through the 
firft Point of Cancer, it beareth the name of the 
Tropick of Cancer, and maketh the Summer Sol- 
Jtice, the Sun never going beyond it.. The other 
Tropitk is of Capricorn, fo called by reafon of 
the Suis paffing through the firft Point, or Degree 
of Capricora, and maketh the Winter Solftice. 
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The Polar Circles aré each diftant from the 
Poles of the World 23 Degrees, 30 Minutes. 

They are called Polar, as being fuppofed to be 
in the HYeaven, exaétly where the Poles of the 
Ecliptick turn about the Poles of the World. 

Of thefe Polar Circles one is éalled Artich, 
and the other Avtartick; the Artick, becaule it 
pafleth through the Conftellation of @rfa Ma- 
jor; and the Autartick , as being oppofite to the 
Artick. 

Thefé Circles bound the Zemperate Zones on 
the North, and South fides of them. 


Of the ZONES. 


Zone is a Circular part of the Heaven and 

Earth, contained between two Parallels, 
or Circles, of a confiderable breadth. Of thefe 
Zoves there are five, viz. two Frigid, two Tempe- 
rate, and one Torrid. 

The Frozen Zones are two parts of the Earth, 
the one comprehended betwixt the North Pole, 
and the Artick Circle; and the other between the 
South Pole, and the Axtartick Circle; They were 
fuppofed by the 4vtients Uninhabited, by reafon 
of the extream Cold there always predominar- 
ing, occafioned by the remotenefs of the Sy#, 
which ftrikes his Beams fo obliquely and weakly 
pon them, 

The Zemperate Zones are alfo two parts of 
the Earth, the one bétween the Zropick of Cancer, 
and the Artick Circle ; and the other between the 
Tropick of Capricorn, and the Antartick Circle. 
Thefe Zones the Antients allowed Habitable, by 
reafon of . their Temperateneds. 

The Zorrid Zone is that Space of Earth contain- 
ed between the two Zropicks, Suppofed by the 
Antients Uninhabited, through the rageing heat , 
the Sw# never moving out of this Zoe, but dart- 


Now forafmuch as we: are to imagine the 40 ings its Beams perpendicularly upon it. 


fame Circles upon 

the Earth, as in the 

Heavens.’ This Fi- 

gure ‘Mheweth the 
fame, with more than 
' upon the Sphere. 
Suppofe then you 
are ina right Sphere 
(where the Poles are 
at the Horizon) A,B, 
is the Aquinottial. 

C,D, the Tropick of Cancer, and E, F, the Tro- 
pick of Capricorn; and both diftant from the - 
quinottial 23 Degrees, 3 x Minutes. ; 

G,H, the ‘Artick Circle, and I,K, the Antartick 
Circle; C,F, the Ecliprick. 

The Points, or occult Circle L, M, is the Hori- 
Z0n, I 

The Diftance between the 7ropicks C, D, and 
E,F, isthe Torrid Zone. 

The Diftance or Interval between the Zropicks, 
and the Polar Circles, viz. between C G, Hl D, 
and EJ, K F,are the two Temperate Zones. 

Ad@ the Intervals between the Polar Circles, 
and the Poles, are the Frigid Zones. \- 

The ufe of the Zropicks is to mark thelongeft 
and fhorteft Days, as alfo to limit the Zorrid 
Zome, as well as the Suns Coui- 
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But by Experience’tis found otherwife, for both 
the Zorrid, and Frigid Zones are inhabited, ef- 
pecially the Zorrid by fundry Nations, or forts of 
People; and ’tis found that thofe Europeans that 
have tran{planted themfélyes into thofe parts, 
efpecially the American.Plantations, have enjoyed 
a liberal meafure of Health, and that they are 
Countreys of great fertility -and plenty. 


The PARALLELS. 


He PARALEELS that diftinguifh the 
Climates, are Circles drawn round the 
Globe between the two Poles, as the Auquator and 
the Tropicks, which are {eparate from thofe of the 
Aiquator by acertain equal Space, which is called 
a Climate, by which they ferve to diftinguifh the 
Climates, which thew the length of the Day 
in every Region or Countrey; and are alfo of 
ufe for the knowing the Degrees of Latitude. 


[ 
The AZIMUT HS. 


He AZIMUT EHS, or Vertical Circles, 

are great Circles pafling through the Zenith 

and Nadir, whofe Poles arethe Zenithand Nadir; 
And as the Meridians cut the Aquator, and all 
, the 
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the Parallels to the Aguator at right Angles, fo 
the Azimuths cut the Aorizon,and all Almican- 
thars, at right Aagles alfo. 

The Azinuths (as the Meridians) are infinite, 
and are numbred by Degrees from the Ea/, and 
Weft Points, towards the North and South, in the 
Flor izon. 

The <Azémuths take their begining from the 
Point, at which the Sys rifes, ere it is at the 
Equator, which is the true Za/? and Weft, from 
whence they are reckoned Soxthwards , and 
you may fuppofe as many Azimuths as Points,or 
Degrees inthe Horizon which are 360. And the 
Azimuth of the Sux and Stars, is the number of 
Degrees comprehended on the Horizon, between 
the Azimuth that pafleth through the Center, of 
the Sua and Stars, to the Horizon; and the true 
Eaft and Weft Point, as aforefaid; Now by the 
Latitude of your place, the Declination of the 
Swi and Stars, and their Altitude above your 20 
LTorizan, you may know the Azimuth of the 
Sua and Stars. Likewife the Azimuth fheweth 
at What part of the Hfeaven , or point of the 
Compas the Sua and Stars are at any time, be- 
ing above the Horizon ; alfo it fheweth the 
vatiation of the Compa/s,and how two places bear 
from one another ; forthe Compa/s being divided, 
into 32 parts, are the fame as fo many half of 
Azimuths, or Vertical Circles falling down flat as 
they appear on the Compafs. 


ie) 
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3° 
The ZENIT H,and NADIR. 


; He Zenith, and Nadir, are two Points op- 
pofite to one another. The Zenith isthat 
Pointin the Heavey , which is directly over our 
Heads ; and the Nadir is that Point in the Hea- 
ven, directly under your Feet, 
The ALMIC ANTHARS. 40. 
'Hefe are little 
Circles,Parallels, 
to the Horizon, whofe 
Poles are the Zenith, 
and the Nadir as ap- 
pears by the Figure, 
where AB, being the 
Florizon, CD, EF,GH, 
IK, and the other Cir- 
cles, Parallelto the Horizon, are called Almican- 
thars. 

The Almicanthars are alfo Circles of Altitude, 
becaufe when the Sun, Moon, or any Star, is in 
any number of Degrees, above the Horizon, tis 
faid to have fo many Degrees of Altitude, which 
faid Degrees are numbred upon theVerticle Circle, 
from the Horizon, upwards towards the Zenirh, 
The Almicaathars are alfo infinite as the Parallels, 
Meridéans, and Azimuths are; neverthelefs there 6° 
is {eldom more reckoned than there are Degrees 
from the Horizor, to the Zenith, which is go, 
Thefe Circles are of no great ule; for thofe of 
the Azimuth, perform the fame, only ferving to 
mark the <ltitude of the Svm and Stars, 
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Of LATITUDE. 


Ms l ‘He Latitude isan Arch of the Meridian ; 

comprehended between the guator, and 
the Zenith, or place enquired after. It is num- 
bred on the firlt Meridian , from the A2quator, 
both ways, vz. North and South, until it comes 
tothe Poles, or 90 Degrees. 
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Of LONGITUDE. 


OD: Longitude of a placeis the diftance from 
the firlt Meridian, to the Meridian it paffes 
through the Zenith, or Vertical Point of the place 
whofe Longitude is defired to be known; It Sig: 
nifies the Length of the Earth, from Eaff to Weft. 
Butof this more anon. 


Of the difference in Latitude, and Longitude. 


! I He difference in Latitude, is the Degrees 

and Minutes, comprehended between two 
Latitudes; and thisis known by adding the lefler 
Latitude to the greater, when they are on diffe- 
rent fides of the guator, the one being North, 
and the other South Latitude: And by Subtraét- 
ing the lefler from the greater, when they are both 
on the fame fide the Zquator. 

The Difference in Longitude,is alfo the Degrees 
and Minutes comprehended betwixt the two Me- 
ridians; And this is known by Szbtraffing the 
leffer Longitude from the greater,and the remain- 
der will be the difference in Longitude. But ob- 
ferve, that if one Loygitude be on the Weft fide 
of it, andthe other on the Za/?; or that one be 
on the Za/?, and the other on the Weft fide of 
it; that you always add 360 Degrees to the 
leaft of the Longitudes,to have their differences. 


of the Meridian Altitude of the SUN 
and ST ARS, and of their Declination. 


He Meridian Altitude, isthe greateft Height 
of the Sus or Stars above the Horizon, 
which is when they come to our Meridian. 

The Declination is the diftance of the Suz or 
Stars from the Aquator ; that is to fay, it is an 
Arch of the Meridian comprehended between the 
Aquator and the Sus, or Stars. 

The Says greatelt Declination at prefent is 23 
Degrees, 30 Minutes ; for fo foon as it comes to 
the Zropicks, it returns towards the Aguator, 
and fo by little and little his Declination lefleneth. 
But when the Sw is at the Zyuinoéfal, or ficlt 
Point of Aries, and Libra, which is the 10th 
of March, and 11th of September, he hath ne 
Declination, 

The Declination of the Stars differ according to 
their Latitude and Longitude. 

The Complement of the Altitude of the Sux, 
Stars, and Pole above our Aorizox, is the De- 
grees that the Sus, or Star, is diftant from our 
Zenith, which being added to the Degrees of Al- 
titude, makes up the 90 Degrees that our Zenith 
is diftant fromthe Fforizon, 

EL, The 
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The Complement of the Declination is an Arch, is ficuate; fubtraét the length of the Aquinoftial 
or mipaker Ms Depless , comprehended between Day, which is 12 Hours from the longeft Day of 
the Sux or Star, and the neareft Pole of the the propofed place:, and doubling the remainder 


World. to reduce it into half Hours, will fhew in what 
The Complement of the Latitude is the Height Climate the place is firuated ; for Example, Sup- 
of the Agaator above the Horizon. pofé that at Oxford the ae Day in Summer, 
The diftance' of the Sux, or Stars from our is 16 Hours and an half, if you fubtract 12 


Zenith, is the Degrees and Minutes, comprehend- —_ Hours from it, the Remainder is 4 + Hours, which 
ed between the Zenith and Center of the Suzor _ being reduced into half Hours, makes g ; fo that 
Star; fo that the Altitude is always the Comple- 1 Oxford is in the 9th Clime, from the Equinoétial 


ment of their diftance from our Zenith. Northwards. 
Of the Amplitude Ortive, and Occafive. A Table fhewing the longeft Day, in every Degree 
: of Latitude. 


His is the Degrees and Minutes,’ that the 
ay San, orany Star rifes diftant from the true Ne 
Eaft Pomt. Or to explain it mote, It isan Arch 
of the Horizon, comprehended between the true 
Ea/ft, and the Point thatthe Su, or Star rifeth at, 
either Southwards or Northwards. For when the 20 
Sun hath North Declination, his Amplitude is allo 
North; and when his Declination is South, his 
Amplitdde is alfo South, which makes it, that 
from the 10th of March, tothe 11th of Septem- 
ber, the San rifes and fets‘on the North fide of 
the Equinottial ; and from the x1th of Septem- 
éer, tothe roth of March, his rifing and ferting 
is on the South fide. 


titud/Longeft Day) |Latitud. Longeft. Day’ 
Degrees |H. M.S: 
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Of CLIMES, or CLIMATES. 30 


r A Climate is a Space comprehended between 
to Parafels, in which there is half an 
Houts alteration of Day, prefently after the be- 
gining of ir to the end of the fame. Whereit is 
tobe noted, by how much the further the C/i- 
mate is from the Aguator, fo much by half an 
Hour fhall the longeft Day of that place, exceed 
the Day that is equal.to the Night. 
* On each fide of the Agquator, there are 24 40 
Climates; the furtheft of which ends at that part 
of the Earth, where the longeft Day in the Year 
is 24 Hours, which is in the Latitude of 66 De- 
grees and 30 Minutes, being rightunder the Po- 
lay Circles, viz. the Artick, and Antartick , and 
no further, by reafon the longeft Day isno more 
to beactounted by Hours, but rather by Weeks, 
and “Moths ;in fo much that thofe inhabiting 
right underthe North Pole, have fix Months Day, 
whilft the Say is in’ the Northern Signs, and fix 50 
Months Night, when'the Sua is in the South Signs, 
orhath Declination South: Alfo thofe that dwell 
right under the South Pole, have the like quanti- 
ty of Months Day, the Sun being in the fix Sduth- 
ern Signs, or having South Declination, and the 
like {pace of time Night, whilft the Suz is in the 
fix: Northern Signs. But alchough it is {aid ro be 
fo long Nigh, yet itis not fo dark as our Nights, 
for as the Sus neyer goeth lower under the Avori- 
zon. of thofe “People there inhabiting than 23 60 
Degrees, the Twilight, or Dawning of the Day, 
doth almoft always appear ; and there is one 
part of thar time ih’ which it is confiderable light, 


Degrees\Days H. MM. 
67. \qr I 40 
68 |y2 x 
69 \54 16 25]. 
70 \64 13 46 


89 |18r 21-58 
and that is when the Su# appears to them by Re- 470M Sisht87.u16 
fraction, whichis when thé Sun is near the Z7o- 

F1Z0n. - 5 4 


If you would know in what Climate a place 
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The Pofitton of the Sphare. 


N refpeét to the Horizon, *tis found rhat the 
Sphere is conftituted into a threefold Pof- 
tion; “As Firlt, into a dite& Sphere; Secondly, 
into a Parallel Spheré; and Thirdly, into an 04- 
Lique Sphere. : 
A Dire Sphere hath both the Poles in the 
Forizon, and the Aquinottial wranfiting the Ze- 
nith. na Diréft Sphere all the Circles Paraltel 
to the Zguator make right Aygles with the Ef- 
rizon, and are alfo divided into two equal parts 
by the Horizon ; andina Direét Sphere the Sun, 
Mom, and Stars are always 12 Hours above the 
Fforizor, and 12 Hours under it, and fo by con- 
fequence make 12 Hours Days, and 1:2 Hours 
Night. 
Te is called a Direct Sphere, becaufe all ‘the 


Celeftial Bodies, asthe Sun, Moon, and Stars, or 


viz, by the Diurnal Motion of the Primum Mo. 
bile afcend directly above, and defcend diretly 
below the Horizon. 

Thofe that Inhabit under the Equator have 

} ~ the Sphere thus pofited, 
as in'the Z/le of St. 
Thomas , Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, Celebes, a great part 
of Africaand America. 

4, is the South Pole. 
B, isthe North Pole. 

A B, is the Horizon, 
C D, the £quinoftial, 
EF, the Tropick of 

Cancer. 

G H, the Tropick of Capricorn. 

The Space betwixt G G, C EB, and D, DF, 
are the Paradé/s that the Sax deferibes in making 
his Reyolution. The Arches under the Horizon 
A B, are the Night Arches , 
the Day Arches, 

A Parallel Sphere hath one Pole of the World 
in the Zevith, the other in the Nadir , and the 
Equinoctial Line inthe Horizon. 

In a Parallel Sphere all the Circles that are 
Paralleltothe Equinoétial, are alfo Parallel to the 
Eforizon; and in a Parallel Sphere from the 
10th of March to the 11th of September (the 
Sunbeingthen in the Northern Sigus, and confe- 


quently on the North fide of the Hemi|phere) 


there are fix Months Day in the North , and fix 

Months Night in the South; and onthe contrary, 

from the xxth of September to the roth of. 
March (the Sun being then in the Southernly 
Signs, and by confequence on the South-fide of 
the Horizon) there are fix Months Day in the 

South, andl fix Months Night inthe North, 

Itis called a Parallel Sphare, becaufe the Sun, 
Moon, or Stars, inthe Diurnal Revolution of the 
Heavens neither afcend, or defcend » buvalways 
moye Parallel to the Horizon. 


to féd to dwell under the 


and thofé above it 4o Days. 
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That is, When one 
of the Poles is in the 
Zenith, and the other 
in the Nadir, and that 
the Aquator is Parallel ©; 
to the Horizon; as in C 
this Figure , which G 
fhews how the Earth is 
pofited to thofe fuppo- 


aan 


Yj 


af 
Pole. 


An Oblique Sphere hath the Axis of the World, 
neither Direct, nor Parallel tothe Horizon , bur 
lies flopewife from it. 

In an Oblique Sphere all the Celeftial Bodies; 
as the Sux, Moon, Stars, Se. have (in refpect of 
the Horizon) oblique and unequal Afcenfions and 
Defcenfions, and all the Lines Parallel to the 
quator make unequal Angles with the Avorizon, 
and are cut by the Horizon into unequal parts ; 
for thofe Lines towards the Elevated Pole have a 
greater proportion of a Circle under the Horizon, 
than above it; only the Equator , becaufe it 
hath the fame Center with the Fforizon, doth di- 
vide che Horizon into two equal parts, and ig 
alfo divided into two equal parts by the Afori- 
207. 

According to which it follows, that when the 
Sum is in any part of the Ecliptick that declines 


Cf 


30 towards the elevated Pole, the Days in the ele- 


vated Hemifphere thall be longer than the 
Nights, and when the Su# is in any Part.of the 
Becliptick that declines towards the deprefled 
Pole, the Nights fhall be longer than the Days 3 
but when the Sv is in the Aquinottial (becaufe 
whether the Pole be raifed, or depreffed) equal 
Proportions remain both above , and under the 
Fforizon;therefore the Days are of the fame length 
with the Nights, and the Nights with thé 


Alfo in an Oblique Sphere all thofe Stars that 
have as great, or greater number of Degrees of 
Declination, than is the elevated Poles Complement 
of Latitude to go, never fet, nor come under the 
Horizon ; and thofe Stars that have the fame 
Declination aboye the deprefled Pole, never 
rife. : 

It is called an Oblique Sphere, becaufe all the 
Circles of the Sphere 
move Obliquely above 
the Horizon. The 
Earth is thus oblique- 
ly pofited to all thofe 
Nations that Inhabic 
under any Degree of 
Latitude, either North 
or Southwards , be- 
tween the Aguator 
and either Pole, as may be feen by this Fi. 
gure. “ 


Of ECLIPSES. 


r f ‘Here are two forts of Eclipfes; the otte of 

the Sw, and the other of the Moon ; and 

of thefe there are four every Year, viz. two of 
each, although not always vifible unto us. 

Eclipfes 
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Eclipfes are occafioned when the Sd» and 
Moon are at the fame time under the Ecliptick, or 
when they meet at the Head or Tail of the 
Dragon; that is, thofe rwo Points on the Eclip- 
tick, under which the Moon paffeth in making 
her own proper Revolution. 

An Eclipfe of the Moon, is when the Sux and 
Moon are Diametrically oppofed one to another, 
and that the Earth is betwixt them, which is the 
caufe thereof, keeping from her the Light that 
fhe borrows of the Sux. And thele Eclipfes of 
the Moon do always happen when fhe is in her 
Full: And the Zclipfes of the Sus, only when 
the Moon is in Conjunction with him , that is, 
being interpofed betwixt him andthe Earth; but 
the Sux being fo much bigger there can't be a 
total Eclipfe, as there may be of the Moon, which 
is ofS than the Earth, 


Lo find the Diftances and Magnitudes of the 
STARS, and their fwift Motions proper for 
them. 


E will inftance in the Moon, whofe diftance 
Moons Eleyation aboye the Horizon by the help 
of an Affronomical Quadrant ; as fuppofe 30 De: 
grees; then according to this Fi- 
d gure conclude the Arch e, d, will 
( aa find the quantity of the Zriangle 
aA f 
= é- from the quantity of the 4rch 
: d,e, judge the Aygle c, to be 60 
Degrees; alfo the quantity of the Arch h, f, and 
conclude the quantity of the internal Angle e, 
a,c; Which for Example, if ic be found to be 
100 Degrees, there will remain 20 Degrees for 
the Angle e. Upon this foundation fappofe ¢, a, 
then from the Precepts of Zrigonometria proceed 
thus: If the Sigx of the Angle e, being 20 De- 
grees, gives 1718 Leagues for the Side a, c, op- 
pofite to it; how many will the Sign of the 
ftance of the Moor from the Superficies of the 
Earth, to which the Semidiameter of the Earth 
is to be added to gain the diftance from the 
Center of the World ? j 


may be thus found: Firft, Find the 

be 60 Degrees : Then to go on to 

confequently of its oppofite Argle being known, 
the Diameter of the Earth to be 1718 Leagues, 
Angle c, give for the Side a, e, which is the di- 
But this is the more common Method of 


finding the diftance of any Planet, which by the. 


help of the Paralaxis is per- 
formed as followeth, accord- 
ing to this Figure. Let the 
lefler Circle h, g; be for the 
Globe of the Earth, whofe 
Semidiameter is b,a; then fup- 
pofing /, to be the P/avet , 
Tet m, the true place of the 
faid Planet in the Firmament 1, m, e, 
above the Horizon 4o Degrees; but let J, the 
Suns apparent place, be Eleyated only 30 De- 
grees. ge we Parallaxis will be only is o De- 
grees confequently the Azgle oppofite to 
the Arch /m, will be o De hie Therefore fo 
much likewife.muft the Angle be, which is op- 
pofite to it at the Verrex within the Zriangle 
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4,), awheteof 4,,is known to be 1718 Leagues, 

Moreover the Angle a, becomes known from 
the Arch ine, which muft of neceflity be 50 
Degrees, from this Zypothefis, that the Elevation 
of the place m, was 40 Degrees. Thefe things 
thus laid down, it may be thence inferr'd; If the 
Paralletick Angle 2, or rather the Sign of the 
Angle i, being 10 Degrees, gives the Side 4, a, 
1718 Leagues : How many will the Sign of the 

10 Angle a, give for the Side 4, j, which is the di- 
ftance of the Superficiesof the Earth, > 

Much after the fame Method, by the Dofrine 
of Trigonometria fome find 
the Suns Altitude as in this 
Figure; Suppofe the Sus to 
be in the Aforizon , and the 
Moon in i,c,0,2, to be diftant 
from it 87 Degrees; then fup- 
pofe the Line a,o, to be per 

20 pendicularly drawn from the 

Sun to the Moon, conftituting right Angles in the 

Lunar Body it felf. 

Hence if the Angle atthe Center of the World 
under the Arch, da, be granted to be 87 Degrees, 
it will follow that the Axgle a, inthe Sur willbe 
only 3 Degrees; whence it may be thus conclud- 
od; As the Angle of the 3 Degrees, at the fide of 
the Lunar diftancetrom the Center of the World, 
which by the former Prod/em is taken for known ; 

30 fo is the Angle a,o,4, tothe fide ba, which is the 

Suns diftance, from the Center of the World. 

Whence if we Subtraéf, the Semidiameter of the 

Earth, the Suns diftance from the Earths Super- 

ficies willbe thence known. 

Secondly, From the common Obfervation, and 
Computation of A/trosomers; The Moons Apoge@an, 
(that is in its fartheft diftance, } is diftant from 
the Center’ of the Earth, or which is the fame 
thing, 104798 Leagues, which number arifeth 

4o from the Multiplication of 1718, the number of 

Leagues in the Earths Semidiameter by 6x. 

The Moons Perigean, (that is its leaft dift- 
ance from the Earth,) is 89336 Leagues. 

The Suns Perigwan, (that is its leaft dift- 
ance from the Earth,) is r101 Semidiameters, or 
1891518 Leagues. 

But according to the opinion of Clavius, the 
Sun is diftant from the Earth, 2089088 Leagues. 

The Stars of the Firmament are diftant from 

50 the faid Centers of the Earth, 14000 Semidia- 
meters, Or 20452000 Leagues. 

Here we follow the common Obferyations of 
Bourdinus, and Clavius, although fome there be 
that differ, as Lan/pergius, &c. 

Thirdly,As to the Magnitude of thef Heaven: 
ly Bodies, and the Heavens in which they are; it 
may be determined divers ways. In the firft 
place feveral Arguments may be drawn to prove 
the Magzitude of the Sun and Moon from the 


be Eleyated 60 Shadow of the Earth, For fuppofe the Sys Sha- 


dow caft from the Earth to be finite,and the Beams 
at lenghth to meet, as in this Figure, 
otherwife if the faid Shadow fhould 
be caft in Znfinitum, it would not 
only involve the Moon when it {uff 
ers an ae but alfo Mars, Fu- 
piter, and the other Planets, and even the very 
Stars 


> 
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Stars of the Firmament; the contrary whereof contains the Magnitude of the Terreftrial Globe 
is found by experience. Alfo certain it is that above’ 166 times, when at the fame time the 
this Shadow of the Zurth, \ becomes Conical, as Moon is 45 times lefs than the Globe of the 
appears by the Moon, when the is in the Wain, Earth. ys Es 
for then the Confine of the Shadow, is always In like manner by Geometrical Proportion, it is 
Circular, which proceeds from no other caufe, ~ found by <Aftronomers that» the Magnitudes of 
than from the round form of thefaid Shadow. other Stars; affirming, that thole Stars of the 
Moreover this is certain, that the Moon fuffers Firmament , which-are faid’to-be) of the firft 
not an Eclipfe, except fo far as it falls our up- Magnitude, ate. 107 times biowér than the Globe 
on the Shadow of the Earth + whereupon that 16 of the Zarth ; and that thofe 5 ich are {aid to be 
Ecliple of the Moon, is longeft where fhe is le — of the fixth Magnitude exceed the faid Glofe of 
diftant from the Zarth, becaufe that part of the of the Earth 18 tinies, or thereabouts. 
Cone is always biggeft which comes neareft to the Note, that the Duplicate diftance of any Star 
Bajis. Thele things thus fuppoféd ; Itis firftto from the Center of the Earth, makes the whole 
be inferr’d that the Sun is bigger Diameter of the Heaven, or of that Circle which 
OE than the Glode of the Earth, becaufe the Star runs through in its Diurnal motion. 
as oft as the Shadow of the Opac Thus the Diameter thereof being known , the 
OE — Body is Conical, and the extream Circumference is eafily found by the Rule of 
@oms ays ac length meet, then always Three. So that, 
the Lucid: part is bigger than the 20 Fourthly, The Circle of the Afvons Perigean 
Opac Body , as appears by. the Figures at the is 561540 Leagues , of the Moons Apogean 
Letter c. f 658730 Leagues. ‘ 

Likewife it is tobe inferr’d, that the Avon is The Compafs of the Suns Perigeanis 11889544 
leffer not only than the Suz,bucalfo than the Glode Leagues, of the Suns Apogean 13131410 
of the Zarth, foratmuch as itis fometimes all hid Leagues. x 
within the Shadow of the Barth, which Shadow The Compaf of the Firmament » as to its 
neverthelefs, when as it proceeds from the Earth greater Circles; for Example, the equator is 
in fafhion of a Zop, or Cove , it always fo much = 511 84000 Leagues, from which Number (ac- 
the more Decreafes, by how much the farther it cording to the Precepts of Geometry ) may be 
is cat from the Earth it felf, as is manifeft by the 30 collected the Concave Superficies of the Firma- 
aforefaid Figures. ment, or Capacity of the whole World ; and this 

Moreover the determined Magnitude of thofé Capacity however thus flupendioufly great , if 
Bodies might be affigned from the Principles of filled up with little Sands, the number thereof 

; Geometry,after this will yet not confit of above 50 Figures , as 


: P\ manner,according according to Archimedes may be eafily made out 
Se eel to this Figure. If — by the triple Rule of Proportion, which is the 
from a knowndi- _ proper Subject of Geometry. 


flance by a proper 
Lnfirument, the Diameter of the Star b;c, be taken The Subftance and Mation of the Stars. A 
from the Eye*a, from thence will be produced O. 
the Lofceles Triangle a, b,c, whofe Angle a, being Fiilofophers are of Opinion, that the Syars 
Known, conféquently the quantity of thofe 4n- are of the fame Subftance withthe Hea- 


gles will be known, which are at the Bafe 4, c. veas, in Which they are , yet differ as to their 
Whence the 4/Pronomers make this Conclufion;  thicknelS of Body , being thereby capable to 
As the Sign of the Angle b, isto the Side, or receive -and retain their borrowed Light of the 
Known diftance 4,c, {0 is the Angle a, to theops Sux, and by that means become vifible unto us 


‘pofite Side d,c. in the Nights, when the Light of the Syn is de- 
There is another very common and fafe way parted from our Horizon. 

of inquiring into the Magnitude of Stars, for Thefe fixed Stars have no other Motion than 

that of the Sua is parcitulsy fince Aftronomers .. the Heaven in which they are placed ; yet 


have by certain reafon and experience found; > fometimes {eem nearer. the Meridian than at 
that the Diameter of the Suas Body poffeffeth other times s and the ‘reafon is, becaufe of the 
the dimidiated , or half Degree of that Circle - {everal Motions of the Firmament, in which 
which it runs through in its Diurnal motion: they are placed. But the Players change their 
And when by the Sus diftance from the Center place ; yet not by their own Motions, but only 
of the World , the circumference of the Circle through the Motion of the Heaven , in which 
isfound, it will be eafiéby Arithmetical Diviffon they are fixed. 

to find the quantity of the dimidiated Degree. 

And from thence they-affirm, that the Suis Dia- Of the Caleftial Motions , and their various Af- 
meter contains five Diameters and an half of 60 fettions. 

the Barth; whence alfo according to the Precepts 


of Cyclometry, they cafily judge of its other E come to treat of the various Afpects 

Maznitudes, of the Stars , and of theit /iiftneS in 
Thus, whereas the Suns Diameter is to the Motion, and of their ri/mg and /erring. 

Diameter of the Earth, as 5% to 1 ; and whereas Thefé A/peéts are certain Habitudes, or Difpo- 


the Spheres are ina Triplicate proportion of  fitions of the Planets under the Zodsack , from 
their Diameters ; it follows, that the Swis Body whence certain particular Effets in nature are 
Aa pro« 
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producd ; the: principal of thefe A/pects are 
five , which this Mgure reprefents. 


KK | 


The firft is the Syxodos, or Conjunction 5 that 
is, when two Planers are both under fome De- 
gree of the Zodiack. 

The fecond is the Hexagon, Sextile, or Sex: 
angular Ape ; that is to fay, when two Plavets 
are diftant from each other a fixth part of the 
Zodiack, or two Dodecatemories. 

The third is a Jetragon , Quadrat; or Qua- 
drangular Afpedt, that is, whenthey are diftant 
from ¢ach other three Dodecatemories. 

The fourth is a Zrigon, or Triangular Afpect, 
when they are diftant four Dodecatemories. 

The fifth and laftis Oppofition,or a Diametrical 
Ajpect; that is, when they are diftant from one 
another fix Dodecatemories, being the Interval of 
fix Signs. ‘ { 

Note, thata Player is faidto be Exalted when 
it is in that Sigx with which it exercifeth its 
greateft vertue; to which Exaltation of a Pla- 
net, isoppofed its debility, that is, when it is in 
that Sigx with which it exercifeth its leaft 
vertue. 

Now as to the fiviftnef of the Cale/tial Moti- 
ons; The flower Motion is that by which the 
Stars are moved from Weft to Eaft, contrary 
to the-rapid Motion of the Primum Mobile, as 
the Ancients tetm it. And thus the Stars of 
the Firmament are maoyed according to the order 
of the Sigs under the Zediack of the Primum 
Mobile, that they do not finifh their Period till 
after the expiration of about 28800 Years, which 
courfe of time is by fome called the Platonick 
Tear. 

Now as tothe Planets, or Wandring Stars : 
The Susruns through the Zodsack in 365 Days, 
5 Hours, and 48 Minutes. Whence we may 
note, 


Firft, That the Sun daily 
advances under the Ecliptick 
about one Degree ; and that 
hereupon he marks out new 
Points in ‘the Horizon, both 
rifing and fetting ; and that he 
thus moves gradually from one 
Tropick to the other by Spiral 
Lines, and by Circles which 


defcribed in thefe Figures. And 
of thefe -Parallels. fome vate 
Northern,,and fome Southern, 
which taking their beginning 
from the Aquator, begin alfo to 
be numbred from thence. 
Secondly , That the Sux 


they call Parallels, fuch as are 60 
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fpends 87 Days in pafling through the Northern 
Signs, and then becomes Apogean; whereas in 
the Southern he is Perége@an , in which he ftays 
not above 178 Days. 

Thirdly, That the Sw thus aftending and de- 
{cending from one Soé/fice to another, defcribes 
about 182 Parallels, according to the number of 


_ Days in which he runs that Courfe. And al- 


though thefe ParaMels are not altogether Circles, 


ro but Spheres, yet becaufe there is no fenfible 


error in them, they are wont neverthelefS to be 
called Circles, and amongft them the Tropicks 
and Aquator are numbred. : 
Fourthly, That the Suns Apogeum is found to 
be about the 7th Degree of Cancer , whence it 
adyances by little and little towards the follow- _ 
ing Signs, and that after this manner it runs 
through the whole Zediack in the {pace of about 
21000 Years. And thisis collected from thence, 


20 that inthetime of Afipparchus it was about the 


5th Degree of Gemini. Obferying therefore the 
proportion of time in which it hath advane’d fo 
many Degrees, it is eafie to conclude how much 
it proceeds further almoft every Year. 

Fifthly, That the Moor finifhes her Courfe 
through the Zoediack in 27 Days, 7 Hours, and 
43 Minutes; fo that vulgarly the Courfe of the 
Moon each Day is computed to be 13 Degrees, 
and fome odd Miyutes ; in which Courfe there 


30 areto be obferved in the Moon (both Increafing 


and Decreafing) feveral Phafes. On the firft Day, 
which is her Gongref’, or Conjunition with the Sun, 
fhe is void of Light , and is therefore called . 
Luna filens, and is then in her Apogeum. On 
the fourth Day , having a Sextile A/pedt in a 
middle Longitude , fhe becomes Corniculate , or 
Horned. Qn the 7th Day , being in her Peri- 
gaeum, or Quadrat Afpett , the is called Dividua, 
or Half-Moon. On the 11th Day ‘he is in her 


40 Trine Afpect, and repeats her middle Longitude, 


being on either fide Giddous. On the 15th Day 
fhe becomes again Apogean , and is in her Dia- 
metrical Afpect, which is commonly termed Op- 
pofition; and this makes the Plenilunium , or Fall 
Moon: From which Full Moon, going back fhe 
repeats the fame A/pects in a ‘Retrograde order, 
turning her Horas towards the Weft, and ap-- 
pearing inthe Morning ; whereas onthe contrary 
Increafing, fhe was vifible in the Evening , and 


5° turn’d her Horns Eaftwards; for the Illuminated 


part of the Afoon is always towards the Sua, 
as is to-be feenby this Figure. 


Sau ©, 


‘) 


The SwiftnelS of the Diurnal Motion is more 
or lefs, according to the Magnitude of the Cir- 
cle made by this or that Stars Motion; and the - 
computation of this Velocity -is-made by diyi- 
ding the number of Leagwes contained .in the 
faid Circuit by 24; \for the Quotient vill 4hew 
how many Leagues are hourly finifh’d: As;for 

Exam- 
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Example, According to the above-mentioned 
computation of the intire Circuits, the Aoou 
in her Peréz@um hourly finithes about 2 3230 
Leagdes, insher Apogean about 27447. 

So the Swrin his leaft diftance from the Earth 
difpatches about 494564 ; in his Apogaum, or 
gxeatelt diftance, about 547142 in an Hour. 

Solikewifé the Stars of the Firmament , to- 
wards the gvator, compafS in one Hour about 
6299333 Leagues, and in one Minute above 
104988; that is, génerally about fuch and fuch 
Numbers, omitting thofe Fraétiors allowed to 
belong to alj, or moft of them. : 

Ic is eo be underftood, that all 4fraxomers d 
hot confént in thefe Meafures, partly becaufe 
the Meafure of a League is different in feveral 

“parts of the World, and fome Meafure by Miles, 
which’ al{o differ ; to which may be added the 
Exrors poffible to be made through Ignorance, 
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Of the Principal Stars, and. into how many Conttel- 
lations they are-divided. 


Aion do take ‘notice of 1377 Stars, 
of which faid number (according to Zycho 
and other Ancient Aftronomers) 1241 appear in 
our Horizon , and 136 about the South Pole. 
The knowledge of which faid Stars were found 


19 Out by certain proper JnfPruments made for the 


taking their Latitude and Longitude, 

Thefe Stars were afterwards teduced into 
Conftelations by the Egyptians, alloting fuch a 
number of Szars together as beft reprefented the 
Thing, or Zmage they appropriated to ic. OF 
thele CoxfteMations there are 62, of which x2 are 
the Signs of the Zodiack » 27 more in the South 
Flemifphere, and 23 in the North. 

The Names of the Conftellations are as fol- 


however the Principles upon which Skilfal 4- 20 loweth, as they are taken notice of by Sir Jonas 


Stronomers build their Operations , agree in the 
main. 

Seventhly, The beginning and end of Cwiz/tial 
Motion above the Horizon, is called Rifing and 
Setting ; for the Sw» (when it afcends above the 
Alorizon) isfaidto rife to all that livein the He- 
mifphere above; onthe contrary, when it finks 
beneath the AYorizon it is {aid tobe fet. 

Now Ortive, and Occafive Latitude, is the 


Moore, deceafed ; and. firft with thofe in the Zo- 
diack, which are 12, viz, 

ARTES, which contains x 9 Stars, of which 
the moft noted is that in his Zar, being of the 
third Magnitude. 

TAURY S, which contains 48 Stars, one of 
which is in the Zye, being of the firft Magnitude, 
and called A/debaran; another in the tip of his 
Horn, being of the fecond Magnitude; and this 


diftance of that Horizontal Point in which on 30 great ConfteWarion hath two finaller belonging to 


any Day fought, the Suz Rifes or Sets from the 
equinoclial Poiat,in which the Horizon is cubby 
the £qustor, a 

The Rifing or Satting of any of the Signs of 
the Zediack, is properly called by Affronomers, 
Afeent, or Decent. The Afcent, or Afcenfion of 
any Sign, is {ome part of the Bquinodtial Circle, 
or #quator, reckoned from the beginning of 
Aries, whichafcends above the Horizon, together 
with a certain Aroh of the Zodjack , or Belip- 
tick, Which (in refpect of the parts of the Zo- 
diack) is yeither Right Afcenfion , that is, when 
more Degrees arife fromthe Aquator thanfrom 
the Ecléptick ; or Oblique, that is, when fewer 
Degrees arite from the Equator than from the 
Ecliptick; and fo proportionably of the Right, 
and Odlique Defcenfion. 

Befides this AfPronomical Rifing and Setting 
of the Su», and other Stars here treated of, there 
is another fort, which being much uféd by the 
Poets is therefore called the Poetical Rifiag and 
Serting, and thisis threefold ; viz. Fil, Cofmical ; 
‘thatis, when any Sign of the Zodiack rifeth with 
the Sw. Secondly , Chronical; that.is, when a 
Star rifethat the time of the Swws fetting, when 
as Cofmical and Chronical Setting are quite con- 
trary. Thirdly, Heliacal, Rifing or Setting; for 
aStarxifeth Heliacally when it becomes con{pi- 
euous atthe Suns fetting, which could not before, 


‘by:reafon of ithe ‘brightnefS of the Suxs Beams; 60 


and fets Heliacally, when being vifible before, it 
‘becomes ‘obfcure iby ‘the ‘Beams of the Rifing 


Sur, 


it, the firft the Plejades, or Seven Stars , being in 
his Neck; and the fecond called Fyades, being 
Five Stars near his Bye. t 

GE MINTZ, which contains 34 Stars ,-of 
which three are of the fecond Magnitude , one 
inthe Head, called Caffor, another in the Neck, 
called Pollyx, and the third in the Foot. 

CANCER contains 32 Stars , two being of 
the third Magnitude, the reft of the fourth, fitth, , 


qo and fixth. 


"LEO, containing 43 Stars, two of which 
are of the firft Magnitude , viz. Ragulus, or the 
Lions Heart, and Cauda-Leonis in the Tail ; alfo 
two of the fecond Magnitude, viz. one on the 
top of his Loins, and another in the middle of 


_the three in his Neck. 


VIRGO, which contains 45 Stars, one of 


‘which is of the firft Magnitude in her Left hand, 


called Spica 77 irginis, 


50 LIBRA, which contains 14 Stars, of which 


twoare of the fecond Magnitude, the one in the 
end of the Handle, called Laxx Septentrionalis, 
and the other in the Southern Scale, called: Lanx 
Meridionalis. 

SCOR P JO contains 35 Stars, one of which 
is of the -firft Magnitude, being in the-Body, and 
called Cor Scorpionis. ~ « 

SAGITTARIVYS contains 30 Stars, two of 
which are of the fecond Magnitude, the one in 
the Azee, and the other in the Hee! of the right 


Leg. 


CAP RICORNZWS contains 28 Stars, but 
none of the firft or fecond Magnitude. 
AQUARTOS contains 42 Stars, but none 
likewile of any confiderable Magnitude. And, 
PISCES, contains 36 Stars, but none 
of the firft or {econd Maznitude, ; 
The 


‘ 
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The Conftellations on the South fide of the Zo- 


diack, are 
RION, A fignal Conftellation of 56 Stars, 

O one of which is of the firft Magnitude in 
his left Shoulder, and another in his right Foot 
alfo of the faid Magnitude , called Rigel ; alfo 
four of the fecond Magnitude, of which one in 
his Shoulder, and three in his Girdle, called the 
Tard-wand; there are alfo two others in his 
Shoulders, two in his Feet, three in his Yard-wand, 
and three in the Sword. 

CETUS, or the Whale, contain 29 Stars, 
twoof which are of the fecond Magnitude , the 
one near his Mouth , and the other near his 
Tail. 3 ; 

ERIDANUWS, or the River, contains 44 
Stars, one of which is of the firft Magnitude, 
called Eyar; the reft are all {mall. 

- CANIS MAFOR, or the Great Dog , con- 
tains 19 Stars, one of which is of the firft Mag- 
nitude, being in his Mouth , and called Sirius ; 
alfo one of the fecond Magnitude near his left 
Knee; the reft are finall ones. 

CANIS MINOR, or the Little Dog, hath 
10 Stars, one of which is in his Bedy, called 
Procyon, and of the firft Magnitude ; the reft are 
{mall. ; 


Stars. 

ARGO NA VTS, orthe Sip hath 51 Stars, 
one of which being in the Rudder,called Canopus, 
is of the firft Magnitude; alfo feven Stars of the 
fecond Magaitude up and down in it. 

CRATER, the Goblet, a {mall ConffeLation 
of 11 Stars. 

CENTAUWRUYS contains 4x Stars, two of 
which are of the firft Magnitude, the one in his 


= Jeft Z/igh, and the other in the extremity of his 4° 


right Foot. 

HTD RA, or the Serpent, contains 29 Stars, 
one of which of the firft Magnitude, called 4/- 
phard, being in the third Wreath, and {ometimes 
called Cor Aydre. E 

CORV@S, a {imall Conflellation of 8 little 
Stars. 

LUPUS, a Conftellation of 20 {mall Stars. 

The ALTAR, or a Conftellation of 6 {mall 
Stars. 

The SOUTHERN FISH,a Conftellation 
of 12Stars,of which one is of the firft Magnitude ; 
the reft all finall. : 

The SOUTHERN CROWN, a Conftella- 
tion of 13 fimall Stars. 

There are alfo 12 Conftellations more towards 
the South Pole, as Pifcis volans, the Peacock, In- 
dus, Hydras, Triangulum, Chamelion, Toucan, Apis, 
Apis Indica, Gros, Doradu, and Phenix. 


The Conftellations on the North fide of the Zodi- 
ack 3 are : q 
HE GREAT BEAR, or Urfa Mayor , 
contains 35 Stars, of which 7 are of the 
fecond Masnitude , 3 of the third, 12 of the 
fourth, 8 of the fifth, and 5 of the fixth. Of 


Br: 


GAR: AE YY; or 


the 4 that make up the Wai», that in his Shoulder 
is called DubZe, and the Thill-Horfe, Alioth , be- 
tween which and the Pole-Star lieth the Pole. 

The LESSER BEAR, or Urfa Minor; 
contains 10 Sfars,of which two are of the fecond 
Magnitude, three of the fourth, one of the fifth, 
andthree of the fixth. This Con/tellation is next 
the Pole, and therefore called the Po/e-Srar ; as 
alfo the Sea-Star , as being of great ufe to Ma- 
riners. In this Conftellation , as alfo in that of 
the Great Bear there is a Wain, called Charles's 
Wain, each compofed of 7 Stars, 4 of which are 
for the Wain, and 3 for the Horfes, the brighteft 
in the Wain being called by Sea-men, the brighteft 
of the Guards. 

DRACO, or the Dragon, contains 35 Stars, 
lying betwixt the two Bears, and noted for that 
it hath Stars in every one of the 12 Sigus, as 
alfo by reafon the Pole of the Ecliptick lieth in 


el 


2° the midft of this Con/tellation. 


ANDROMEDA, or the Chained Woman, 
freed and married to Perfeus, contains 27 Stars, 
of which three are of the fecond Magnitude,. 
one in her Head, another in her Leg, andthe 
third in her Girdle. 

CASSIOPEA, the Mother of Andromeda 
fitting inher Chair, contains 28 Stars, the prin- 
cipal of which is in her Brea/f, being a bright 
Srar of the third Magnitude, and called Sche- 


LEPOS, or the Hare, contains 13 fall 3° der. 


PERSEUS, the Sonof Dayae, who cleared 
Andromeda, and brought away Medufa’s Head. 
Itcontains 42 Stars, of which two are of the 
fecond Magnitude, the one in his left Side, cal- 
led Algentb; and the other in Medufa’s Head, 
called Afgol. : j 

CEPHUS, an Ethiopian Kin\ 
Stars, but none of any coufid 
tude, k 

HERCULES with his Club, watching the 
Dragon, contains 62 Stars, of which 9 areof the 
third Magnitude , amongft which thar in his 
Head, called Ras Algethi is of chicfett note. 

- AURIGA, the Carter, contains 40 Stars, of 
which one is inhis Back of the firft Magnitude, 
called the Goat Star, Hircus,and Capella. 

BOOT ES, the Keeper of the Bear, contains 
32 Stars, of which oneis of the firft Magnitude 
betwixt his Legs, called Arélurus, being a noted 
5° Star. I 

SERPENTARIUWS, that holds the Ser- 
Pent, contains 30 Stars, of which one is in his 
Head, of the fecond Magnitude. 

PEGASUS, or the Winged Horfe, contains 
23 Stars, of which four are of the fecond Mag- 
nitude, and thatin the Tip of the Wing is called 
Markab ; thefe four Stars make a Square. 

The NORTHERN CROWN, or Ari- 
adne’s Crown, contains 2x Stars, of which one is 

60 of the fécond Magnitude, called the bright Star 
in the Crown. 

The SERPENT contains 35 Stars, of 
which one is in his Neck, being of the cond 
Magnitude. 

The HARP, or Vultur Cadens, contains 15 
Stars, of which one is of the firft Magnitude, | 
called Lucida-Lyra, or the éright Star in the 
Hiarp. i S 4- 


» contains 24 
erable Magni- 
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SAGITTA, or-the Dart, contains 8 Stars, 
none of any confiderable bignefs. 

The SWAN contains 40 Stars, of which 
oneis of the fecond Magnitude near the Zail, 

The LESSER HORSE contains 4 Stars 
of the fecond Magnitude. 

The EAGLE, or Flying Vulture , contains 
27 Stars, of which one is of the fecond. Magni- 
tude in its Neck, called Aguila, or Vultur volans. 

The 7R JA NGL E contains 6 fimall Stars. 

The DO L PAIN contains 10 finall Stars. 

BERENIC ES HATR contains 13 {mall 
Stars. 

COR CAROLS, a {mall Conftellation of three 
Stars, newly difcovered by Sir Charles Scarbo- 
rough, and {o called in memory of King Charles 
the Firft. 

Befides thefe Conftellations aforefaid , there is 
the Milky-way fit to be taken notice of, deferibed 
on the Globe, appearing to the Eye like a finall 
Cloud, or White-way ; butif viewed with a good 
long Zelefcope, are found to be an infinite num. 
ber of {mall Sears clofe fet together. 


The Magnitude of the STAR S, with their Pro- 
portions to the Earth. 


He Magnitude of the Stars appears by 
comparing the one with the other; for 
thot of the firlt Maguitude are moft confiderable, 
and give a greater Light than thof of the {e- 
cond, and thofe of the cond more than thofe of 
the third and fo on. , 
The Magnitude of the Stars compared to 
that of the Earth bears, this proportion; Thofe 
of the firft Mugnitude are 107 times greater than 
the Zarth, thofe of the fecond 90, thofe-of the 
third 72, thofe of the fourth 54, thofe of the 
fifth 36, and thofé of the fixth 18 times bigger 
than the Barth. _ : 


To find the Latitude of the fixed Stars. 


He Latitude of the Stars, is the diftance of 

any Star from theZcliptick fo that thofeSrars 
that are diftant from it Northernly have North 
Latitude ; and thofe that are Southernly , or be- 
twixt the South Pole and the Beliptick, have South 
according to this Figure. 


Latitude, 


Io 


20 


3° 


40 


50 
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AB, is the Ecliptick. 

C D, the Poles of the Ecliptick: 

E F, the Poles of the World. 2 

CAD, CGD,CHD, CID, CKD, and 
CLD, are the fix Circles of Pofition, that divide 
the Firmament into 12 equal parts; by which it 
is known under what Sign any Star is firuated : 
for the Circles of Pofftion pals through the be- 
ginning of every Sign, according to the Figure. 

phe Latitude of a Star is reckoned from thé 
Ecliptick towards either of the Poles , fo as the 
Arch MN, is the Latitude of the Star at 
The Longitude of a Star is tobe reckoned in the 
Ecliptick, from the firft point of “Aries to the 
Star, according to the Succeffion of the Signs, 
viz. from Aries to Taurus, and fo forwards, 


The Longitude of the Stars. 


He Longitude of the Stars, ‘is the diftance 

of any Star from the Vernal Equinox , of 
firit Point or beginning of Aréesand fo forwards: 
Or to define it otherwife, It is an Arch of the 
Ecliptick, comprehended between the firtt Point 
of Aries and the Circle that pafles through the 
Body of the Stars and Poles of the Zodiack, ag 
appears by the aforegoing Figure, 


The Declination of the Stars. 


‘His is the fame as the Declination of the 
Sux, viz. the diftance of any Star from the 
Aequinotlial, as well Southwards or ‘North: 
Wards, é 
The Stars change in Declination as well as in 
Longitude, {o that the neweft. Tables fhould be 
made ufe of, 2 es 
1 
The Right Afcenfion of the Sun. and Stars, alfo the» 
-Ob/ique: Afcenfion, and Afcentional differerence. » 


He Right Afcenfion, is the Point, or Degree 
A and Minute of the Aquinoctial, which comes 
with the Suz or Star.to the Aforizon, and that’ 
rifeth or goeth down withit in a right Sphere. 
The Oblique Afcenfion, is the Port or Degree 
of the Aguinottial, that rifeth or goeth down 
with the Center of the Sw,°or Star in an Oblique 
Sphere. ah af 
The Afcential Difference, is the difference be- 
twixt the Right and Oblique Afcenfion: that is to 
fay, the number of Degrees contained betwixt 
the Point of the A2quinottial, that rifeth with the 
Center of the San or Star; and that Point of the” 
Zquinottial that comes to the Meridian, with 
the Center of the Sun, or fame Star. : 


Ta find the Suns place in the Zodiack. 


He true place of the Sux, or any other Plas! 

. net, isthat Sign, or Degree of the Sign, to* 
which it anfwers in a direct Line, which is drawn 
directly from the ‘Center of the World through 
the Center of the faid Plaver to the Zodiack, or 

Ecliptick. 

Now to find out the'true place of any Planer; 

As for Example, of theSu; firft, the Motion of 

Bb the 


2+ 
the Longitude isto be confidered , whofe begin- 
ning is drawn from the Vernal Equénottial of the 
Primum Mobile. Nexe, xegard is to be had of 
that motion of Lowgitude ,. by whicly the Sus 
makes his Progfefs from his Apogeum to the 
following Sigus; for then from the fore-mentio- 
ned motion of Longitude is fubtra&ted the Arch 
of that Interval, which is the. diftance of the 
Apogexm from the Aquincélial, and the Remain- 
der is called the Suxs dnomaly; which being di- 

efted into Afronomical Tables, declares the Pro- 
fi apharefis to be fubtraed from the middle 
motion of Longitude , fa long as the Sus con- 
verles in that Hemifphere , which is extended 
from the Apogeum to the Perigeum: But when 
Re is conyerfant in the oppofite Hemifphere by 
repeating the Apazeum, then it is to be added to 
the middle Motion, to find the true place of the 
Sut. 

. Befides. this, there is another more common 20 
way for.the ready finding the Suns place. Firft, 
remember what are the Sigzs proper to every 
Month, although the Sun enters not into the faid 
Signs tilk towards the latter end of the faid 
Mouths; for except Pifees (which he enters on 
the 19th of February) be enters inte none of the 
reft until after the 20rh Day. 

Thefé things thus premifed, the Problem is 
thus refolved : Number the Degrees of the Eclip- 
tick according to the Day given from the time of 30 
the Suy’s IngrefS into fuch @ Sign, and you will 
come {0 near the matter that there will be hardly 
one Days difference. 

Fo, find the Sun's Declination for any Day given. 

Eek the Suv’s place in the Zediack according 
to the preceding Problem; then apply that 
Part, or Degreeof the Ecliptick to the Meridian, 
and reckon the Degrees of that Arch, which ex- 40 
tends from the Aguator to the part of the Sun 
affizned, and the Problem is refolved. 
pu is alfo another more common way of 
ing the Sy's Declination, which isas follows : 
The Altitude of, the Zquator being known when 
the Meridian Flour arrives, make ufe of the 4- 
Stxopomical Quadrant , direéting its Dioptra to- 
wards the Sav ; If it points at an equal Degree 
with the Zquators Declination, tis to be conclu- 
ded that it-declines not from the AZguator. If 50 
it makes more Degrees, as in the Svmmer, or 
fewer, as in the Winter, that difference is the 
very Degree of the Sun's Declination. For Ex- 
ample, On the 22th of Fuze (in any City where 
oH Equator is Elevated 42 Degrees) 1 find in 
the Jnftrument the Sun's Meridian Elevation to be 
653 Degrees ; hence it is to be concluded , that 
the Sum then declines 235 Degrees, which is the 
difference between 65% Degrees, and 42, and fo 
proportionally, of the reft, But for the more 69 
ready. finding out the Suy’s Declination in any 
Degree of any, Sign. whatfoever ,. thefe following 
Tables arcinferted, In, the. firlt Colum» whereof 
the ees of the Signs are only fet down; in the 
reft‘over againft it are ed the Degrees and 


Minutes of the Sux’s Declination for each Degree 
of the Signs. 


COSMOGRAPHY, o 


The Knowledge of the Sun's Declination is 
highly neceflary in many re{peéts , particularly 
in the making of Dials, and defcribing the 
Arches of the Signs, and determining of the A/- 
titude of the Pole, where every Day at Noo it 
ufeth to be fought from that place which the 
Sux obtains in the Zodiack, and is of great ufe 
alfo in Nawigation. 


A Table of the Sun’s Declination. 


| 
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Another Table of the Sun’s Declination. 


‘Signs of the In Caieer Bala Eeo,and In Virgo, & 
Degrees. _| Capricorn, 


To find out the Altitude or Elewation of the Sun, 
or any other Star every Flour, 


Se either the Affronomical Quadrant, or the 

[ J Aftrolabe rightly difpofed. Direé the Di- 

optra towards the Object, or receive through its 

. Pins the Radius; then you will fe how many 

Degrees the Dioptra cuts, by reckoning them 
from the Horizontal fide. 

Note, firft, That the greateft Elevation or Al- 
titude of the Suz, or any Star is Meridian, 
that is, when it comes to the Meridian, ox 
Mid-Circles of Heaven: Secondly , That the 
Altitude of the faid Star is either greater or lefler, 
according as it is in that part of the Meridian, 
which is more or lefS diftant from the Hyorizor, 
Butfor the finding, out this Meridian Altitude of 
the Syn, or Stars, lecthe Meridian Line be rightly 
drawn in any HAforizontal Plain, by the help 
whereof the Meridian Conftellation may exa@ly 
be found. Then near that Meridian Line , the 
Back of the A/frolabe, or any other fit Inftru- 
ment of that kind being applied, the Alhidad 
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will point out the Degree of Elevation above the 
Forizon ; and this will be the Maguitude of that 
Arch which extends from the place of the Star 
to the Horizon. 


To fet forth the Face of Fleaven, and what Stars 
are above the Horizon, and what part of Hea- 
ven each of thofe Stars pollelfeth. ; 


Ake ufé of the 4/frolabe, and apply the 

Degree of the Ecliptick in which the Sun 

is upon the Almucantarath, or Circle of Elevation 

agreeing tothe d/titude, which anfwers to the 

given Hour; then Yt will appear what Conffeiz- 
tion is Eaft, and what Weft. 

Note, That the Degree, or Sign, and part of 
the Zodéack which is then found at the Florizon, 
is called by Calculators of Nativities, The Af- 
cendant Degree,the Angle of the Orient, and the 
20 Aforofcope : The part oppofite to it is called the 
Angle Occident : That parc of the Meridian Line 
is called the dngle at the Mid-Zreaven. Laftly, 
The part oppofite to itis the Angle of the Earth, 
or the aa of Midnight. The four parts of 


the Worl Aftrolozers call the four Angles of 
Fleaven. ; 


To 


To find the Altitude, or Elevation of the Zgusttor 
aboue the Horizon, 


oe A S it istobefuppofed, thar they only have 

the 2guator Direét, or Right, who live 

under it, and have the Poles of the World at the 

Horizon. But it inclines, and becomes Obligue 

to us in fucha proportion, as we recede from it j 

fo that if we were diftant from it ; for Example, 

40 Degrees, fo much of Ofliquity, or Inclination 

it hath towards the Horizon; But fo many De- 

grees as it is diftant in OLiguity , or Inclination 

trom the Horizon, fo mugh it is {aid to be Ele: 
vated above it. : 

Now what, and how great this Flewation is at 
any fettime,is the Queftion at prefentsand it may 
be commodioufly determin’d upon Aquinottial 
Days, if at the very Hour of Noon the Inffrument 
being difpofed tothe Meridian Line, you receive 
through the little Sights the Rays of the Sue 
then in the Zguator; for the Dioptra, according 
to the Lixe of Dircétion , will mark out the 
Degree of that Elevation, by numbring from the 
fide of the Inftrument.. In brief, Ic is in effee 
but the fame thing, as the finding the Sun's He- 
ridian Altitude in the time of the Equinox. 

Moreover in the time of Summer , or Winter 
Solftice the way of this Invention is very facil, and 
obvious; for the Suxs Declination being known 
to be 23 Degrees and an half, it is but {ubtradt- 
ing them from the Degrees of the Summer Solftice 
and the Queftion is refolved; for Example, On 

Gothe 22 of Fune, at the hour of Noon, the Sun be- 
ing in the Zropick of Cancer, or in the firft Degree, 
of that Sign, gives in the Znftrument 64 Degrees 
and 30 Minutes of Elevation; fromwwhich 2 3 De- 
grees and 30 Minutes being fubtraéted, there will 
remain 41 Degrees, the Altitude of the Equator 
in the faid City. 


To 
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To find the Diftance of the Vertical Point from the 
equator, 


‘He quators Elevation being found, the 

Complement thereof to 90 Degrees gives 

the fought diftance: For Example; If in the faid 

City, the Alitude of the Equator be 4o 4 De- 

ees , it will follow that the Vertical is diftant 
ae the Aquator 49 3 Degrees. 


To find the Poles Altitude. 


His is very Eafy to be done, from what hath 

been f{aid, for the Suns Meridian Altitude 

in either of the guinoxes being granted, you 
have confequently the diftance of the Vertical 
Point from the 4quator, and the Meridian Lati- 
tude. And this diftance, and Latitude is equal 


49, the Difference of thefe Altitudes is x0, and 
the half of that number 10, Which added to 40 
makes 50, whence we inferthat the Pole is then 
Elevated 50 Degrees. 


To find the Longitude. 


His is a troublefome thing and cannot be 
very exactly performed, the beft Way is 
by Lunar Eclipfes, for we mutt fuppofe the dift- 


TO ance of Lovgitude; for Example, Between one 


Town and another to be the diftance of their pro- 
per Meridians.. The better therefore to underftand 
what diftance of Longitude Rome and Paris haye 
one from another, there ought to be obferyed both 
at Rome, and Paris, by able A/tronomers, fome 
certain part of any Lunar Eclipfe ; as perhaps 
the beginning, but rather the middle. Then the 
bufinefs is to know at what Hour this hapned at 


(as hath been faid) to the Elevation of the Pole; ~9° Rome, and at what Hour at Paris; for fince the 


or otherwife, is equal to the Arch of the Meri- 
dian placd between the Elevated Pole of the 
World, and the Horizon; fo that to have the 
Altitude of the Pole, the Suns Meridian Altitude 
is to be fought either by adding or fubtracting 
the Degrees of Declination, if it beat the time of 
either ot the Aguinoxes. 

But this isto be noted, that this way the A/zi- 


Ingrefs of the Moon within the fhadow of the 
Earth appears at the fame time throughout all rhe 
whole Hemifphere, and yet the Hours differ . 
with the Meridians, then it being found the be- 
ginning ofthe Ec/ip/e was at 9 of the Clock, and 
at Paris at ro. Jt muft thence be concluded 
that Paris is diftant from Rome the Longitude of 
15 Meridians, as pafling through 15 feveral De-° 


tude of the Pole is only indirectly found, neither 3° grees of the quator , there going (as before 


can it be direétly had in it {€lf, fince no Star is 
yifible to us at thofe Points of Heaven, which 
are called the Poles: fo that Geographers ule to 
apply themfelves to thofe Stars that are neareft 
the Pole, efpecially to that which is called the 
Polz Star to judge thereof; And thus they pro- 
ceed, In the firft place, the Meridian Altitude of 
that Star is fought when it arivesat the Meridi- 
an Circle; Secondly, 12 hours after when it comes 
to the oppofite part of the Meridian, then its Al- 
titude being fought again, the difference of thofe 
Meridian Altitudes is to beconfidered, which 
done,. the half of the difference found is to be 
added to thelefler. Meridian Altitude to find the 
Poles Altitude ; For Example, If one of the Stars 
neareft the Pole be found in its higheft Meridian 
Altitude tobe 60 Degeres, and inits loweft only 


taken notice of) 15 Degrees of the A@guator to 
one Afour, : 

But to Conclude, It muft be underftood, that 
the Longitude, and Latitude which is now 
treated of, is that which is properly called Myx- 
dane, or Geographical ; for in Aftronomy , as hath 
been already obferved , the Latitude properly 
{poken of, is the Latitude of a Star, which is its 
diftance from the Ecliptick, or the Arch between 


40 the Ecliptick, and the true place of the faid Star = 


So likewife Longitude is the diftance thereof from 

the beginning of dries, or the Vernal Ayui- 

nottial Point towards the Signs of Taurus, Cancer, 

and thofe that follow ; or as fome expreéfS it, an- 
Arch of the Zodiack, drawn from the beginning 

of Aries through thole Signs. 


ASTRO. 


A SeT: RO°1O GY. 


STROLOGT is the Art of fore-telling 
A things to come, and of giving Judgment 

of Human Affairs and Revolutions , by 
the mutual 4/pects of the Planets, and their dif: 
pofition towards any of the Zwe/ze Signs of the 
Zodiack. . 


The Twelve Signs 


are thus Named and Charatte- 
rized. } 7 a 


SS 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. 


= mt Be 4 a9 x 
Libra. ScorpioSagittary. Capricorn. Aquarius. Pifces. 


The Diviffon, Nature, and quality of the Twelv® 
Signs. 
V 9 F are fiery, 
fore called the frery Triplicity. j 
Uo Mm wy are rset dry, and earthly, and are 
called the Zarthly Triplicity. 
m= = arcairy, hot, and moift, which make 
the Airy Triplicity. 
>  % m are cold, moift, and watry , and are 
named the Watry Triplcity.+ 

The Signs are again divided into Moveable, 
Fixed,and Common ;.the Moveable are ¥,23,5,14; 
the Fixed 8.9,m,225 the Common mmx. They 
are called Moveable , becaufe that when the Suv 
enters thofe Signs , the feafon and temperature 
of the Weather foon changeth ; Fixed , becaufe 
when the Sw» enters them, the temper of the 

~ Air is more fixed and ftable; And laftly, they; 
are called Common, becaufé they partake both 
of the preceding and confequent Sige. 

But herein note, thatthe Moveable Signs, be> 
hold each other with o, the Fixed behold each 
other with o, and the Common behold cach 
other with G. The Fiery Signs behold each other 
with 4, the Earthy Signs behold each other with 
4; fo likewife the 4ér and Warry,&'c. Which this 
Table following will inform you more at large, 


hot, and dry, and are there- 


The Table. 
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4° 4 Trine, when diftant_120 Degrees, or 


The ufe of this Zadle is Very eafie , as thus ; 
you may obferve Aries is in Sextile Dexter to 
Aguarius, and Sextile Sinifter to Geminis and in 
Quartile Dexter to Capricorn , and Quartile Sinj- 
fter to Cancer ; in Trine Dextet to Sagittary, and 
Trine Sinifter to Leo, and his Oppofition to Libra. 
Obferve the like in the reft; where note a Pla- 
net in Arzes beholds another Planet, if he be in 
the fame Signs, with the: like Afpetts , fo that 

© they be within the half of each others Orb ; as 
thus, a Planet in Aries beholds another in Aqua- 
rius with Sextile Dexter, and {0 of the tet. 


The Names and Charaéters of the Planets. 


fh Saturn. co? Venus. 
x jgiter 9 Sol,or the Sun.d% Mercury. 
3 Mars. « Luna, or the 


p Moon. 
& Dragons Head. Dragons Tail. 


Of the Ajpetts. 
Efides the Five common A/peés mentioned 
in Aftronomy, and of the general ufe there- 
in, there are feveral others added by the moft 
Famous Aftrologers, as very much conducing to 
their Art, f0 that ‘tis thought expedient to joyn 
this compleat 7a¢/e of them all in general. 


° A Table of the Afpeéts, 


3 Conjunétion,in the fame Sign and Degree. S. 
SS Semifextile, when Planets are diffane 

30 Degrees , or =: ——I 

> Sextile, when they are diftant 60 Deg, or 2 

Quintile, when diftant 72 Degrees, or 2 

O Quartilewhen they are diftaht go Deg.or 3 
Td Tredicile,when they be diftant 108 De- 

grees, or ; ; 


3 
Bq Biquitile when diftant 144 Derevers 
Vc Quincunx, when they are afunder 
150 Degrees, or -—. 
& Oppofition, when diftant 180 Degrees, or 


5 00 
6 00 
Of the Divifion of the 12 Houses. 


N the next place, I think it moft convenient 

(before I teach the young Student how to 

o erect a Figure of Afeaven) to fhew him the di- 
vifion of the 12 Hfoufes of Heaven. 

The whole Sphare of Heaven is divided 
into four equal Parts by the Meridian and 
Horizon, and every one of thefe Parts or 
Quadrants are divided into three other Parts, 
according to other Circles, drawn by Points of 

Cc Secti- 
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Sections of the aforefaid Meridian and Horizon; 
fo the whole is divided into Twelve equal Parts, 
which the Affrologers call Hloufes, or Manfions, 
taking their beginning from the Eaft. 

The firft Part or Quadrant is deferibed from 
the Angle of the Eaft to the Mid-Feaver , viz. 
from the Line of the firft Houfe to the Line of 
the tenth Yoxfe , and contains the twelfth, ele- 
yventh, and rénth HYoufes. It is called the Orien- 
tal, Vernal, Afcending, Mafculine, Sanguine Infant 10 
Quarter, verging to the South. 

The fecond Quadrant is from the Cx/p of the 
Mid-£feaven, to the Cu/p of the feventh Hou/e, 
and contains the ninth, eighth, and feventh 
Ffoufes; and is ca'led the Meridian, Eftival, Fe- 
minine, Touthful, Cholerick Quarter, verging t0 
the Weft. 

The third Quadrant, is from the Cu/p of the 
feventh Afoufe, to the Cufp of the fourth Aoufe, © 


and contains the fixth, fifth, and fourth Aoufes ; 20 


and is called, Occidental, Autumnal, Mafeuliné, 
Melancholick, Manhood, Gold and Dry, verging to 
the North. 

The fourth Quadrant, is from the Cu/p of the 
fourth Houle, or Jmum Cali, to the Cufp of the 
firft Houfe, and contains the third, fecond , and 
firft Houfes. Its called, Northern, Feminine, Old 
Age, of the Nature of Winter, Phlegmatick, verg- 
ing Eaft. 

The firft, tenth, eventh and fourth Houfes are 
called Aygles; the eleventh, fecond, eighth and 
fifth, Succedents ; the third, twelfth, fixth and 
ninth, Cadents. The Angles moft powerful, the 
Succedents next in force, the Cadents weak: The 
Succedents are next to the Angles ; the Cadents 
neéxt to thé Succedents. 


arate 
Cadents. 


Y° 10. 7. 4\ Wl. §. ) 2 


8) 9. 

Angles. Suecedents. | 

Note, That the firft, Houfe is preferred before 
the tenth, and the tenth before the feventh,&c. 


Hitw to Erect a Figure of Heaven. 


Ince I have fhewed you the divifion of the 
Twelve Afoufes, it is alfo requifite to thew 

the ufe of them, and how to ere& a Figure. 
Firft,draw the Figure following; and note that the 
Twelve empty places are the Twelve Hiou/es, 
the Figures ftandingon the Cu/p ot beginning of 
each Houfe doth inform you., and the vacant 
place in the middle may note to you the Earth, 
which is fltrounded with the Fleavens: in 
which it is ufual to write the Year, Month, Day, 
and Hout when the Figure was made. Thus 
have you a Figure of the Heavens and Earth in 
lano. 
z Note, Where you fee the Figure 1 placed, that 


is calledthe Cufp of the firlt Avoufe, or Afcendent, 6 


the Figure 2 fhews you thé Cufp of the fecond 
Hioufe, and the Figure 3 the Cu/p of the third 
Froufe Sc. and fo of the reft, 


409 outundér the 
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Having drawn your Blank Figure , then feck 
the place of the Sw in the Ephemeris; and ha- 
ving found the Suns place, then enter the Table 
of Afovfes, and in the Column of the Tenth 
Houfe, find the Sign and Degree the Sun is in; 
and if you find not the juft place of the Sua 
then take thé neareft to it, for mary times there 
be odd Minutes adhering to his place; whichif 
the odd Mime be above 30, then raké the next 
whole Degree; but if under 30, you may reject 


30 them, and take the even Degree ; and 


t right a- 
gainft it in the Colutnn to\yatds thie Left faad, 
entituled [Zime from Noon | you have the time 
in Firs and Minutes of the Sans tight Afcen- 
fions to be added to the time of the Hour and 
Minute you make yotir Figure fot ; and the 
Hours and Minutes thus added (if they be under 
24 Fours ) {eek out in the Column of Time 
from Noon; but if they exceed 24 Hours , then 
caft away 24 Hloars, and the Remainder feek 
Column of Time from Noon , and 
right Tein’ it in the farit Liné you have the 
Signs, Degrees, and Minutes, to Be placed upon 
the 16,11, 12. 1,2 and 3 Afoufes, © have you 
fix'of the FZ0#fes, the othe! fix aré eafily found 
orily by placing the fare Degree’ atid Minute of 
the oppofite Sign on the oppofite Aoa/e; if you 
canttot tell what Signs are oppofite to each other, 
look at the beginning of the Trait, and you 
may fe that Aries is oppofité to Libra, and 


as 5° Taurus is oppofite to Scorpio, Gc. Take example 


by that Figute at the beginiting of the Ephemeris, 
When Sol entets Aries. Next you mt leath to 
place the Péamets in the Figure atight , as you 
may {ein the fame Figure ; as thus, you may 
obfeive, Satur# being tore Degrees that the Culp 
of the fourth, is placed in the fourth; Jupiter 
psa in fewer Degrees than the Cufp of the Af 
cendent, is placed above the Afcendent : the like 
Rule obferve in all the reft, &c. 

Here note; That the Figure of Sols entrihg 
Aries, is erected for Lehn by the Table of 
Hloufes of 51 Degr. 32 MinWhich is the Elevation 
of that place; but if you chaii¢e to be in: ano- 
ther Elevation Whe you make yout Figure, 
then take that Table of AZou/és which is-neareft 
the Elevation you aréin. 


How 
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How to reduce thé Ephemeris, and Suns declina- 
Fogsto any other Meridian. 


Orafmuch as the Suns Declination is of 
great ufe, I fhall firft fhew an Example of 
that: Cbferve this, that a Table of Declination, 
or an Ephemeris made for any particular place, 
will not ferve generally for aj! places , but only 


for firch placeS.as have thelike, ot riear the fame 1° caufé the Declination doth increafe : 


Longitude, The reafon is,becaufe the Declination 
(or the Ephemeris) is calculated according to the 
traé place of the Sw at Noon,at which time the 


Sin is upon the Meridiawat that place for which . 


the faid Tables are made: Buc you miuft note, 
thac the Su doth not come to the Meridian in 
all places at a like time ; although that in all 
places the Sw being upon the Meridian makes 
the Middle of the Day; but for every 15 De- 


o9. 
three Hours Motion from their places at 
Noon. . 

Again, the Day and time aforefaid in the Bay 
of St.Sebaftian, whofe Longitude is 58 Degr. to 
the Eaftward of London ; anfiering near to 
four Hours. Time, fhewing that. the Sux comes 
fooner to the Meridian in the Bay of. St.Sebaftian 
by four Hours, than at London, by which reafon 
the Declination is lefS there than at London » be: 
For if the 
Declination did decreafe, it would be more theré 
than at Lovdon,. And to know the Declination of 
the Sex in the Bay aforefaid, I take the difference 
betwixt the Declination of the roth of April, and 
the Declination of the Day next before , being 
20 Minthen | fay Mf 24 Hours give 20 Min what 
do 4 Hours? Facit 3 Min. which dedu@ed fom 
tx Deg, 38 Min. the Declination of the Sun the 
rorh of April. aforefaid’, ac Loudon , leaveth 


grées difference: of Longitude between any two 20 11 Deer. 35 Min. the Declination of the Sun at 


places , the Suz comes fooner of later to the 
Meridian by fo many Hours: So that if a place 
be is Dégrees to the Eaftward of the place pre 
fixed, then the Su comes fooner to the Méri- 
dian by an Hour, and if it be 15 Degrees to the 
Weftward, later by an Hour, and fo confequently 
more of lefS, according to the difference of Lan 
gitude; by which reafon , i what Part of the 
World foever you be, you may wotk for thé 


Declination of the Sun in that- place by the pro: 30 


portiotial parts of 24 Hours Declination to the 
Hour of difference in Longitade. 

Note, That what is faid of the Déclination,b 
the fame Rule you may educe the Plaiets lf 
to another Meridia. 


Example! 
Gcitee you were in Brafilia; ot itiahy other 
DP 


Noon inthe Bay of St. Sebaffian, beige that when 
it is Twelve of the Clock there, it is But Eight 
of the Clock at London, or in any place having 
the fame Longitude. Do the like in the Planers 
that are Direé ; bur in the Retrograde Planets, 
and ¥, add’ their four Hours Motion to theiz 
places at Noon. 


An Example in reducing of Afpects to other Me: 
ridians. ~ 

Bferve this as a genefal Rule, That if you 

add in Motion, you muft fabtra@ in 4. 

Jpett; and if you fubtra&t in Motion, you mutt 
add int Aypelt. 

In the firft of the foregoing Examples , yout 
difference of Meridians was thiee Ffours to the 
Weftward of Loxdon, and the Motion of three 
Hours was added to give you the true Degree 


lace Weltward , tlie 10th of April, 1686: 40 and Minute of what was fought. The Day fol- 


whofe Meridiak is diftant froth the Meridian of 
Enndin vo the Weftward about’ 45 Degrees, 
Which is thrée Hours’ of Time that thé Sun comes 
to their Meridian later than here at Eondov, 
whete the Zable aad Ephemeris is made: Fot 
when it is Twelve of the €/éck Here , it if but 
Nine thére , and being: Noon there; it is Thtee 
of thé Clock here’; therefore to apply this Zable 
to that pete, D find! the Declénation for thé Day 
aforefai 

38 Min. at Noon, dnd by reafoit that wheat it ig 
Twelve of the Clock at Brafla, itis thei at 
London three Hours paft ; therefore by the Rulé 
of Proportion, ¥ feek what Detlination the Sun 
hath at Three of the Clock if the Aftetiooh} as 
followeth: I take the difference of Declination 
bévween the Day dforefaid aid thé next follow. 
ing; which is 26 Min. then T fay by the Rule of 
Three, If 24 Hours give 20. Min. what gives 


lowing, which is the roth of April, 1686. here 
at London we have a New Mion at 30 Min. pat, 
at Noon fubttact three Hours frém that, and 


‘there Remains 9 Hours, 30 Mir. which is the 


time of the 6, or new Moon at Brafilia. 

Again, In the fecotid Example, your differetice 
of Meridian was four Houts Eaftward, and the 
four Hours Motion was fubtracted to give the true 
Degree and Minnte of what was fought for. 


under ou Meridian to be a ri Degr. 5° Now fo this 6, or New Moon aforefaid, here I 


add 4 Hours to the timé of the ¢ at Lovdon, 
which is 0 E730 Min. P. M. and that is 4H. 
30 Min. P.M. or Afterhoon at St.Seba/tian. 
Herein note, That Aftrovomers bepin theit Day 
atNoon ; fo that One of the Clock Afternoon 
is their fir Hour, Two of the Clock the cond, 
and fo forward;Six of the Clock thé next Mornin 
thé 18/4 Houit,atid Eleven of thé Clock thé 2 3th. 
Hour, This Rule you muft obférye in all 4/fro- 


3 Aoarsthe time of the difference in Longitude > 69 womical Calculations, and in your time wh en you 


Patit 2 Min. and 30 Seconds, Whielt becaute the 
De¢lination inereafes 1 add to the number of the 
Day propofed: So I coneliide the Declination of 
the Suz to be the roth of April at Noon in the 
Kingdomtof Brafilia 11 Dégr.4o Min. 30 Seconds. 
Do the like in the Planers that are direét ; but to 
the Retrosradé Planers and ¥, fubttad their 


erect Figures, for every Epheméris is caleulared 
to the Meridian of fome particular place 


of 
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Of feveral Terms , Words of Art, and Accidents 


of the Planets. 
‘ Pplication is, when two Planets draw to- 
AN wards each other by Body or Afpect; by 
Loy, that is by Conjunction ; by A/pect, thar is 
by beholding each other from feveral Signs. And 
this happens three feyeral ways. 

Firft, When a Planet that is fwift applies to 
one more flow and ponderous, they being both 
Direct, as Mars in 10 deg. of Aries, and Mer- 
cury, five here, Mercury applies to the Conjun- 
ction of Mars. 

The fecond Application is, when both Planers 
are Retrograde, as Mercury in 10 deg. of Aries, 
and Marsin 9 deg. of Aries , Mercury not being 
Direct until he hath made Conjunétion with 
Mars. This is an ill application, and an Argu- 
ment of either fuddenly perfecting, 
off the bufinels , 
have fignification. : 

The third Application is, when a Planet is 
Direct, and in tewer Degrees, and a Retrograde 
Planet in more Degrees of the Sign; as Mars 
being Direct in 15 deg. of Aries, and Mercury 
Retrograde in 17 deg. of Aries: This is an ill 
Application, and in the 4ér fhews great change, in 
queftion fudden alteration. But more particular 
Application followeth, Itis when two Planets are 
drawing near each other by Conjunétion or Afpeét, 
viz. * AO §; where note, that ever the lighter 
Planets apply to the more ponderous, unlefS they 
be Retrograde. ‘ 

Separation is firft, when two Planets are de- 
parted but.6 min, diftance; but they are not fully 
feparated tillthey are diftant half of each others 
Orb. é 


100 


according as the two Planets 


Prokibitionis, when two Planets that fignifie 


ro done alfo as we 
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ward in the Sign: Nothing fignified by the 
former Conjunttion will be cHtected. 

Tranflation of Light and. Nature is, when a 
Planet {eparates from one morMeishcy , and 
applies to another more heayy; as Sarurn in 
20 deg. of Aries, and Mars in 15 deg. of Aries, 
and Mercury in 16 deg. of Aries ; here Mercury 
being a fwift Planer {eparates from Mars , and 
tran{lates the yertye of Mars unto Saturn. Yr is 

fy any A/pect, as by Con- 
junction. 

Reception, is when two Planets are in each o- 
thers Dignities, as So/ in Aries, and Mars in Leo; 
here is reception by Hou/e, it may be by Tripli- 
city, Term, or Face, or any effential- Dignities: 
The ule of it ismuch,for when the effecting of a 
Matter is denied by the Afpects, or when the Sig- 
nificators haye no A{pect to cach other, or when 
it feems doubtful what is promifed by Quartile or 


or breaking 20 Oppofition of the Significators ; yet if mutual Re- 


ception happen between the Significators , the 
thing is brought to paf$, and without any great 
trouble, and fuddenly to the content of both Par- 
ties. 

Freflration, is when a lighter Planet would 
come to Conjunction with another; but more 
weighty before they come to Conjunition, the 
more weighty Planet is joyned to another, and 
fo the Conjunélion of the firft is fruflrate: As 


3° Mercury in x0 deg. of Aries, and Marsin 12 deg. 


and Jupiter in 13 deg. of Aries; here Mercury 
ftrives to come to Conjunétion with Mars, but 
Mars firtt goes to Conjunttion with Jupiter , 
Whereby Mercury is fruftrated of the Conjunction of 
Mars. In Queftions it fignifies, as our common 
Proverb is, Zwo Dogs quarrel , the third gets the 
Bone: but in the Air (if three Playets happen 
fo near together) it breeds fiudden alteration. 
Peregrination; a Planet. is Peregrine when he 


the effecting of any thing demanded , are apply- 4° hath no effentia! Dignity in the Sign where he is, 


ing by Conjunétion or Afpett; and before they 
can come to a true A/pect, another Planet inter- 
poféth his Body or Ajped ,» fo that thereby the 
Matter propounded is hindred or retarded ; as 
Mars in 7 deg. of Aries, and Saturn in 12 deg. 
of Aries; here Mars fignifies the effecting of 
any bufinef$ when he comes to the Body of Sa- 
turn, who. promifes the conclufion; but So/ at 
thefametime in 6 deg.of Aries, and heis {wifter 


in Motion than Mars; he overtakes Mars and 50 Combuft fhews 


comes to.Coyjunttion with Saturn before Mars, 
whereby whatever Mars or Saturn did formerly 
fignifie, is now prohibited by the Suy’s firft im- 
pediting Mars, and then Saturn before they can 
come toa true Conjunttionsthis is called Conjunttio- 
nal or Bodily Prohibition You mutt note, there is a 
Prohibition by 4/pect alfo: It is neceflary to ob- 
ferve thisin change ot the Azr,as well as in A/o- 
rary Queftions. 

Refrenation is, when a Planet is applying to 65 
another by Conjunétion or Afpect, but before he 
comes to the other be becomes Retrograde; as 
Saturn in 12 deg. of Aries, and Mars in 7 deg. 
here Aes haftens to a Conjunélion of Saturn; 
but before he comes to the ro or x1 deg. he be- 
comes Retrograde, and fo refrains to come to a 
former Conjuntlion of Saturn, who {till moyes for- 


neither by Houfe, Exaltation, Ti riplicity, Term,nor 
Face. Jt is yery material inall Queftions to know 
the Peregrine’'Planer, efpecially in Queftions of 
Theft , fe ever almoft the fignificator-of the 
Thief, is known by the Peregrine Planet pofited 
in an Angle, or the fecond Houfe. 

Combuftion; a Planet is Combuf? when he is not 
8 deg. 30 min. diftant fromthe Sux, either before 
or after him, the Significator of the Querent 
he is in great fear, and oyer- 
powered by fome Great Perfon. Many times in 
change of the Air, it fhews the higher Winds,and 
great Storms. { 

Onder the Sun Beams; a Planet is {aid to be 
fountilhe be diftant from him 17 Degrees. 

Cazami; a Planet is in the Heart of the Sun, 
or in Cazami, till diftant fromhim 17 mix. While 
a Planet is in Cazami he is accounted very 
ftrong. 


FKoid of Courfe; a Planet isfo when he is fepa- 


rated from another , and doth not , during the 


time of his being in that Sign, 
other: This is moft ufually inthe Moon, in Judg- 
ments carefully obferve if the be yoid of Cour/2, 
orno, for you féldom fee a Bufinefs go hand- 
fomly forward when She is fo. Some fay, that 
if a Planet be aboye 12 degr. diftant from the 

Cons 


apply to any 
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Conjunction or Afpect of another Planet , that he 
thall be counted yoid of Courf till he be within 
12 deg.of fome Alpeét. 

Befieging; A Planet is befieged , when he is 
between the Bodies of the two Inforcunes or 
Malevolents, Saturn and Mars, Pulfation or Mit: 
fion ; fome call ir rendring of Vertue ; it is thus, 
Saturn in Virgo, and the Sux in Capricorn; here 
the Sw# gives yertue unto Saturn, becaufe the 
Suncafts an Afpect to Saturn from his Houle. 

Almuten; Ye.is that Planét that bears chief 
Rule of any Sign in any Figure. 

Almuten of a Figure , is that Planet that hath 
moft Dignities, or is moft powerful in the whole 
Scheme of Heaven. 

Hiaiz, is when a Mafculine and Diurnal Planet 
in the Day time is above the Barth, and in a 
Mafculine Sign ; or a Feminine Nocturna! Planet 
in the Night time under the Earth, and in a Fe- 
minine Sign. -In Queftions it ufually fhews the 2° 
content of the Querent at the time of the Que- 
ftion when his Significator is { found. 

Oriental; that is, when a Planet rifeth before 
the Sun. 

Occidental ; that is, when a Planet fets after 
the Suv, Saturn, Jupiter and Mars are called Su- 
periors and primary Planets ; they are Oriental 
of the Sua from their Conjunétion with him till 
their Oppofition , from whence, till again they 
come to his Conjunétion, they are Occidental, 

Venus and Mercury are called Inferiors , and 
they cannot inake any Sextile, Quartile, Trine, or 
alae to the Su», becaufe they are never 
clongated the quantity of a Sextile from the 
Sun; for Mercury is eldom above 30 deg. diftant 
fromthe Sun , and Venus feldom above 48 deg. 
in their greateft Elongations from the Suz. Theit 
Orientality is when they are fewer Degrees of 
the Sign the Suis in, or in the Sign proceeding 
their Occidentality, when they are in more De. 4° 
ae of the Sign the Sux is in; or in the next 
following, Lyna is Oriental of the Sun from her 
Oppofition to Conjuction , and Occidental from her 

onjunttion to her Oppofition of the Sun. 

Direétion, is when a Planet moveth forward 
iri the Sign, as going out of 1 3 deg. into x4 deg. 
and {0 along. 

Reber. is when a Planet goes back- 
ward, as out of ro deg. into 9, 8, 7,@c. 

Stationary, is when a Planet moves not, as the 5° 
Superiors do not two, thtee, ot four Days before 
they turn Retrograde. 

- Longitude of a Planet or Star, is theit diftance 
from the beginning of Aries, numbred accord- 
ing to the fucceffion of the Signs. 

Latitude of a Planet, or Star, is their diftance 
from the Ecliptick , either toward the North or 
South. 

Declination of a Planet,or Star, is their diftance 
from the 4quator, as they decline from thence 60 
either Northward or Southward. 

’ The Orbs of the Planets. 


Io 


3° 


z aoe Some do allow the Plz 
3 8 Deg. (before \uets Orbs to be (in fome of 
© Pit < 15 Deg. > and Sthem) greater by a Degree 
zg OO ates Yor two, than what I have 
>) 12 Deg. inférted here, 


In his Face 


1or 


Right againft every Planet are the Degrees of 
this Orb; for when any two Planets are not in 
the Degrees of the Sigus which make their party 


Afpett, yet if they 
each othets Ord, 
4 


be within half the Degrees of 
they are in Platick Afpeét. 


Example. 


Suppolé Saturn in third Degree of Aries, and 


“piter in the ninth 
they are in Platick 


Degree of Gemini; here 
Afpett , 


becaufe they are 


within the half of ‘each others Orb: But the 
Partile Afpett is of greateft) force » had Jupiter. 


been inthe third ‘Degree: of 
Afpect had been Partile, 


A Table of the Fortitudes and 


Gemini, then the 


Debilities of the 


Planets, both Efential and Accidental. 


Effential Diguities, 
Planet in his own 
Houfe, or in mu- 


tual Reception with! 


another by Houfe , 
‘fhall have Dignities, 5 
In his Exaltation, or in 
Reception» by Exalta- 
tion 4 
In his own Triplicity, 3 
In his own Term, 2 
I 


Accidental Fortitudes. 
N the roth Hout , 
.or Afcendant— 5 


Inthe 7,4,0r 1 tHoufes, 4 
In the 2, or 5 Houtes, 3 


In the 9th 2 
Inthe 3d. 1 
Direct to Sol and Luna, 
this is void 4 
Swift in Motion 2 
Saturn, Jupiter and Mars 
Oriental 2 
Venus and Mercury Oc- 
cidental —2 
The Moon Increafing, or 
Occidental 2 
Free from Combutftion, 
and So/s Beams, 5 
In the Heart of the Sua, 
or Cazami 
In Partil Conjunion with 
Jupiter and Venus, 5 


In PartilConjunéion with’ 


the Dragons Head, 4 
In Partil Zrine to Fupi- 
ter and Venus 4 
In Partil Sextile to Fu: 
piterand Venus, 3 
In Conjunction with Cor 
Leonis in 25 of Leo,6 
In Conjunttion with Spica 


Virginisin 19 deg. of 


Libra 5 


Dd 


Debilities, 
N his Detriment, 5 
In his Fall 4 
Peregrine ———— 5 


Debilities: 
N the 12+ Houfe, ¢ 
In the 8¢4 and 6¢h4 


Houfes —— a 
Retrograde 55 
Slow in Motion — z 


Saturn, Fupiter, or Mars 
Occidental: ——+2 

Venus and Mercury Ori 
ental ——2 

Luna Decreafing in’ 
Light 2 

Combuft of the Sw, 5 

Under the Suz Beams, 4 

Partil Conjunétion with 
Jupiter or Mars, 5 

Partil Conjunction with 
the Dragons Head, 4 

Befieged of Saturn and 
Mars 4 

Partil Oppofition of Sa- 
turn or Mars —— 4 

Partil Quartile of Sa- 
turn or Mars —— 

In Conjunétion with Caput 
Algol, in 24 deg. of 
Taurus, or withi 5 
Degrees ———=._ ¢ 


Fortitudes 


roz 


Fortitudes of Pars For: Debilities of Pats For- 
tun: tune. 


cE Taurus’ ot Pif- j Virgo, Capricorn, 
5 


ces or Aquariu$—— 5 


In Libra , Sagittarius, |In ne neither gets nor 


Leo, ot Cancer, 4 lofes ° 
In Gemints ——~ 3|Inthe Termsiof Saturn 
or Mars a 


In Virgo, fo it: bein the 
~ Terms. of fupiter or 
ERS 2 


In Conjunttion with: Sa- 
turnor Mars 5 


In Oppofition’ with ’Sa- 


If) int Conjandkion with 
turnox Mars ——4 


Jupiter or Venus, 5 


In Trine with Jupiter or |In Quartile of Satur# or 
Venus 4| Mars 3 
In Sextile with Jupiter In Conjunction with the 
or Venus —- 3|| Dragons Tail, 3 
In Conjunction with the |In the t2thHoufe, 5 
Dragons Head, 3 ict 
In the 8+4 Houle, 4 
In the 1? or 10th Hou- 


fes 5 |In the 64h Houle, 4 


Inthe 7¢h, 4th, or 11th | Combutt 5 


Houfes®, —= 4 
With Caput Algol, sin 
In the 2d or 5th, Z] 24 deg. 16 min. of 
Taurus. 
In the 9th Houle; 2 


Inthe third Houfe, 5 


In: Conjunfion with Re-} 
gulus, in 25 deg, of 
6 


Leo 


Ta Conjunttion with Spi- 
ca Virg, itt 09 deg. of | 
Riba § 

Not Combutt, or under 
the SawsBeams, 5 


_ Thefe foregoing Tables are fo plain and eafie, 
thac they need no Explanation; only when you 
Have collected the Fortitudes and Dedilities of 
thé Planets in any Figure ; thea obferve which 
ig the greateft in number , and fubtract the 
leaft from the greatett , arid the Remainder 
fhews you what Diguities or Debilities the Planet 
hath, aiid according to the number thereof give 
your Judgment. 

And note, That the firft of thefe three Zables, 
which is the Table of the Effential Dignities, and 
Debilities of the Planets, i$ of greateft ufé in 
change of the Air. 
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Of the Faces of the Signs. 


He firft Face of Aries isthe Face of Mars, 

and fignifies Boldnefs, Fortitude , Prefer- 

30 ment, and Immodefty.; it is compleat and flrong 
in its properties and yertues. 

The fecond Face is the Face of the Su , and 
fignifies Nobility and Preferment , Rule and Do- 
minion. 

The third Face is the Face of Venus, and figni- 
fies Women, and their skill in Manual operation 
and Trades belonging to that Sex, Courtefies, 
Play, Joy, and Mirth. 

The firft Face of Zaurus is Mercuries , and is 

4o.compleat in his Nature; is good to Plow, Sow, 
and build; to frequent the company of Lawyers, 
learned and wife Men; to meafure and divide 

Land; to practice Geometry. 

The fecond Face is belonging to the Moon, aad 
fignifics Power, Nobility, and Honour; to {poil 
Towns, and difpeople them, and bring great ne- 
ceflity upon People. 

The third Face is the Face of Saturn, and fig- 
nifies Mifery and Bondage, Slavery, Neceflity, 

50 Want, and Vilenefs. 

The firlt Face of Gemini is fupiters, and is 
compleat in its Nature, and fignifies Writing, 
Cafting of Account, receiving and paying Mo- 
neys, delivering Petitions, and exercifing fuch 
Feats of Wit by which little Money is gotten. 

The fecond is the Face of Mars, ane fignifies 
Oppreffion and Labour, obutining things by 
much ftudy and difficulty, andif it fignifie any 
at all it isKnavith Wit. 

The third is the Face of the Sam, and fignifies 
Forgetfulne(S, Difdain, Jefting, and Playing. 

The firft Faceof Cancer is the Face of Venus, 
compleat in its own Nature,and fignifies Strength 
and Senfibility, Community , Subtilty , and fa- 
vour of the Men they defire. 

The fecond isthe Face of Mercury, and figni- 


fieth Mirth, Jefting, and playing with Women, 
Riches 


60 
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Riches and FruitfulnefS : So proportionablyof the 
reft. 


The Radiations of- the Signs and-Planets, 
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W this 7ible you-may'knaw when any AC 
' pe is’; a8'{uppofe'a Planet in Aries cafts 
his Sextide A{peétito the fime 
and) Gemini; anda Square vo Capricorn and Cam 
cer, andia Trine to Sagittarias and! Eo, and. an 
Oppofition to Libra’, as‘ you fee in the upper 


Degteesin Aquarius 20 


Line; and fo of the reft in the Left-hand Co- 
lumn. f 

Likewifea Planet in Libra, cafts a Sextile 
Afpectto the fame Degrees in Sagittarius and- 
Leo, and a Square to Capricorn and Cancer; and a 
Trine to Aquarius and Gemini, and Oppofition to 


| fies; as you-may: ee by the- Right-hand Co- 


lumn, and the Afpects in the lower Line. 
Example being eafie, I will fay no more. 

By the foregoing Zable you may alfo know 
when exact Cryfis, or Critical Days fall; As for 
Example, If the Moog thould be in x Degrees o} 
4ries aty the Decdbiteh » fhe, Les her fir 
Cryfis when the comes*to be ih 10 Degrees 6; 
Cancer, that beingina Square to the fame Degree 
in. Aries. at the, Decumbiters. and. when the}is-in, 
roDegrees of Libra, her fecond. Cry/s being. in, 
Oppofition.to, Aries, ; andthe third, Cr », Wher 
fhe isin ro Degrees in CAMS ‘the, fourth, 
Cry/is,, when, fhe.comes,to. €, fame. Degree in 
Aries, as\ fhe, was) in. when,the Paciene frit fell 
ick, : 


The 
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The Second Part of COS MOGRAPHY, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


to make atrue defcription of the Super- 


G' 0G RAP HT, is an Art that teachethr 
It is divided 


: ficies of the whole Earth. 
into General and Particular. : ‘ 

The General comprehends not only the whole 
Earth; as far as is difcoyered that is habitable, 
but alfo that part that lies under the Water. 
Now the defcription of the Waters belongs to 
Hydrography, ot which more anon. 


in the midft or Center of the World, it would 
not be plainly made out, how the mid part of 
Heaven fhould be confpicuous to\us, or. how in 
the New Moon, the Syn and the Moon could’ 
feen both atthe fame time in parts Diametrically | 
oppofite. And whereas they, anfiver, That the: 
Earth is but a fimall Pundtum or Point in refpects 
to the Heavens, and that therefore all this night. 
well enough be without any contradiétion to their 


The Particular defcription of the Earth , ex- 2.0 Htypothefis, a greater Abfurdity would ftill fol- 


tends only ro fome Particular parts thereof, and 
is divided into Chorography, and Topography ; fo 
that as Cof/mography isa defcription of the whole 
World , and Geography of the Earth ; fo i$ Cho- 
rography a defcription of every Particular Countrey, 
or part of the Earth, fuch as is defcribed by par- 
ticular Maps, as of England, France, Spain, and 


the fike. And whereas Topography is a deferip- © 


tion of every particular place, as Cities, Towns, 


low, that is,that all the partof FYeaven beneath 
the AZorizon, would be equally {en by us with 
thofe parts above.Moreover,if the arth were not 
placed in the middle of the World, there could 
not be a perpetual Aquinoltial in the Sphaera 
recta, in regard all the Circulations of the Sun, 
would be unequally cut by the Horizon, Alfo if 
the Earth were not in the middle ofthe World, 
there would not always be an Eelipfe of the- 


Forefts, Defarts, Woods, Mountains, Valleys, Lakes, 3° Moon, when the is Diametrically oppofite to the 


Marfkes, Gulphs, Bays, Rivers, Streights, Havens, 
&c. the knowledg thereof cannot but be of great 
ufe, and delight to all men, efpecially to Zravel- 
lers. 


Of the Motion of the Earth. 


i the Copernican Flypothefis, neither the Sux, 
nor Firmament have any Motion, but the 
Sun is {aid to be fo difpofed in the middle, that 
the Globe of the Earth, together with the Sphere 
of the Moon is continually carried about it, with 
a moft rapid Motion; according to this Figure. 


The Arguments, and’ Anfwers pro, and con, 
are many én both fides ; but the moft unanfWwer- 


able prools of the truth of the Prolomean , or 60 fifth Chapter of Harenins his 


céffimon received Hypothefis are thefe. 
Firft, If our Zerreftrial Globe were not placed 


Sua, fince it would often happen that the Glode 
of the Earth, would not be exactly in the mid- 
dle, and equally oppofite to both thofe Players, 
within the Line drawn from the Sum, through 
the middle part of the World to the Moon; 
whereas in Lunar Eclipfes are never known, but 
when the Moon keeps her oppofition with the 
Sun, through the middle of the World ; the Moon 
then being exactly in the middle, as 4/trovo- 
mers hayealways obferyed. 

Next, thereis this Pyb/cal reafon tobe given, 
why the Earth isin the Center, namely, becaufe 
all heavy things have their tendency thither , 
and confequently the Earth , as being of that 
Gravity which renders it unfit for Motion, and 
inclines it to a fettlement in the loweft place, or 
Center. 

Laftly, in the Copernican Fypothefis, the Globe 
of the Earth, isaffirmed to be moyed, ‘not only 
about the Center of the World, but alfo about 
its own Axis; foas fucceffively 0 receive the 
diurnal Light according to its different parts; 
but to refute this Affertion, hereafter it thal] be 
made appear, that the Earth is a Magnetick Bo- 
dy, and confequently uncapeable of being moyed 
about its own Axis, and this is the Opinion of 
Galtruchij. Buta larger Dicourfe of this {ubject, 
Which recites the Opinions of the P thagoreans. 
Ptolomains, and Copernicans, you will find-in the 
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GEOGRAPHY, 


The Figure of the Earth. 

Hat the Earth is around niet is proved 

by feveral Arguments. Firft, by the rifing 

ot the Srars ; forin their rifing they appear firft 
to thofé that live moft Eafternly; next by the 
Elevation of the Pole; for the nearer any one 
comes to the Pole, the higher he is elevated above 
the Horizon; another Egregious proof is this, 
That a Perpendicular falls in any part whatfoever 


at right Avg/es upon the 

Earth,which could not be 

if the Earth were plain, 

and not round according 

to this Figure. Moreover, 

If the Superficies of the 

Earth were plain, and not 

round, as the Chinefes are 

be every where habitable , in regard few Men 
would be able toftand upright in it ; for as ex- 
perience makes it out, they only can ftand up- 
right upon the Earth, whofe Longitude of Body 
asin the-Line of -Dire@ion; for thence it is that 
they fland Perpendicularly upon thé Center of the 
World, excepting in thiscafe, 
thofe that poffeft the middle 
of the plain of the Earth; 
which the better to demon- 
ftrate obferve this Figure , 
Where there is deferibed a 
right Line for that tight Pavement, which tends 
directly to that Point of Heaven, which anfwers 
to the Horizon. Next there are imagined to pro- 
ceed from the Center of the Earth, Lines pafling 
at rights Angles through the Superficies of the 


faid Earth. 
The Earth excavated in feveral parts takes in 


the Waters, fo that che Water together with the 4°. 


Earth makes one perfec Globe, which is thereup- 
on called the Zerraqueous Globe; However fome 
are of opinion, that the Globe of the Earth is 
diftin& from that of the Water, but the abfurdi- 
ty of this opinion is eafily evinc’t by the zrlpse 
of the Moon, whereas it is plainly evident, chat 
there is but one Shadow of Earth and Water, and 
that Conical, and confequently that the Globe 
of the Zarth and Water is one and the fame, 


which the better to confirm, it muft be confider- 50 gure,where the Altitude 


ed, that there is but one Center, to which both 
the weight of the Zarthand Water tend; for let 
Water be thrown down any where, it will certain- 
ly fall the fame, as Earth diteéted from the 
fame place. Nor can it be imagined , if there 
were two Globes, how there could be any pafling 
from the Globe of Water to that of the Earth. 
And thofe that frequent the Seas eafily from the 
fight of either Pole, fhew that they are carried a- 


bout the fame Center with that of the Earth. 60 diftance, 


Moreover it is certain, that the Sea in: its out- 
wards Superficies is of a Form fo Spherical, that 
it makes but one rotundity , and confequently 
but one Glode with the Superficies of the Earth ; 
and this is very manifeft by a Ship homeward 
bound, and returning into the ZZaven, when thofe 
aboard her fee firft the Zw'rets and Bartlements 


of opinion, it would not 20 


3° 


of publique Edjfces, and 
afterwards the lower 
parts, which can proceed 
from noother caufe, but 
from the fwelling , and 
rotundity of the Water. 
as appears by this Figure, 

And for the fame reafon 

the Pole appears by De- = 
io grees more and more elevated above the Horizon 
to him that Say/s towards it, under the fame 
Meridian. 

Note, that the Superficies of the Sea towards 
the extream Shears falls more fenfibly from irs 
main bulk, than from any part of the Superficies 
of the Zarth; in regard there isa de(cent to the 
Sea from all parts of the Earth, as the. fall of 
Rivers demonttrates ; for the Waters by their 
own natural gravity defcend not but froma high- 
er place to a lower, and confequently it may be 
laid down for a Maxim, That the whole Mafs 
of Water, or Sea in its utmoft Superfictes is low- 
er than the whole Superficies of the Earth; for 
wete that part of the Sea which is near the Shoar, 
higher than the Shoar, it cannot be ,otherwife i- 
magined, but that it muft needs pour it {elf up- 
onit ; and by the Rule of Proportion, the fame 
may be affirmed of any other part of the Sea; 
for were one part more imminent than another, 
the higher part according to its fluxible nature 
would ftill fall upon the lower, as tending to a 
Level, and to keep an equal diftance from the Cex- 
ter of the World And whereas to thofe that look 
upon the Sea fromthe Shoar it ems to rife, arid 
fwell up more and more. This arifeth from the 
fallacy of the Sight, as by the Rules of Opticks 
may be more plainly demonftrated. 


4 


Of the Maznitude of the Earth, 


f | ‘Hough the Glaze of the Earth, only con 

fidered in it felf may be faid to bea vaft 
Bulk; yet in refpect of the Heavens it is but a 
little Point. 

The Compafi of the 
Earth , is to be found 
out feveral ways; the 
firftis that of Mauroly- 
cus, according to this Fi- 


¢,4, of the Mountain; 
forExample, tna is faid 
to bez French Leagues, 
Which is four 2ng- 
lifh Miles, ftom whence the profpect upon the 
Sea by the Line a, d, will confequently be the 
Longitude of the fenfible Horizon, and the Line 
touching the Circle d,h, i, which is taken for 
the Compafs of the Earth; then fuppofe that 
or Line 4, d; to be 100 Furlongs, the 
fquare whereof is 4oooo. Likewif€ let a right 
Angle be imagined from the Line d,h,euctirig the 
whole Circle through the Center thereof, under 
the Latitude a,g, which is the fame with c, 2; 
Thefe things thus laid down, whereas the {aid 
right Angle a, g,h, 7, accotding to the 36th Pro- 
pofition of the faid Book of Euclide, isto be e- 

Ee equal 


. 
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equal to the Square of the Zangent Line a, 4; 
It willbe theites, cafy to determine of the faid 
Right Avglesand,the Longitude thereof. 
(But themore clear way of finding out this 
Compafs, is by the Elevation of the Pole in two 
places: For Example, Two Cities fo far diftant 
trom each other under the fame Meridian, that 
the Pole Elevated in one more than in the other 
one Degree, or fome known part of a Degree ; 
For Example, a fourth part, from whence the 
whole Degree may eafily be computed: Now one 
Degree in Heaven an{wering to 30 French 
Leagues, and there being 360 Degrees in all, 
Multiply 360 by 30, and the Produit is 10800 
which is the compa{s of the Earth. But accor- 
ding to the Zxglifh Account, the Circumference is 
21600 Miles. From whencethe Diameter accor- 
ing to the Triple proportion allowed by Geome- 
tricians, between that and the Circumference, will 
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cognate Bodies, and direGting it felf to certain 
parts of the World ; thofe are faid to be coguate 
Bodies whichhavea Magnetick virtue, either pro- 
perto themfelves, as other Magyers, or borrowed 
from the Magnet , as Jron. But thefe kind of 
Notions are beft made good’ by Experiments. 


Firft, we obferve that Zrov, that is Zron Rings _ 
moved to the Magner, prefently cleave to it, and 
x0 draw each other fucceffively in manner ofa Chain ; 
efpecially if the Zron be fubftantial , well pur- 
ged and clear of Drofs. Secondly, That a Mag- 
netick virtue is contracted by the /ron, but ‘nor 
retained by it whenthe Magner is removed, ex~ 
cep it be drawn out very long, and in form of a 
Rod, or Staff. Thirdly, That the Magnet exer- 
cifeth its attractive force only in certain determi- 
ned Poimts; and thatthefe Posts areasit were 
two Poles, and placedas it were at the extremi- 


be found to be 3436 Leagues omitting all Fraéfi- 2° ties of acertain Axis, as 


ons, and the diftance from the Surface to the 
Center, 1718 Leagues. Hence alfomay be made 
the Computation of the whole Superficies of 
the Earth, which will be 37114200 Square 
Leagues; and in like manner the whole folidiry 
21254065200. 
x - Note, that this 
uniyerfal Bulk of 
the Zarth,confider 
edasto its folidi- 
ty, or depth, is di- 
vided into {everal 
Regions, according 
to this Figure , 
whereof the firft is 
that which is cal- 
led the outward- 
4 moft of the Swr- 
face; the fecond 1s the next beneath , where 
for the moft part Stones, Metals, and the like are 
generated, in which alfo’ are certain Paffages , 
and as it were Channels, through which Waters 
from the Sea, are devolved towards the Genera- 
tion of Rivers and Fountains. Alfo hitherto 
belongs Subterranean Fires. The third reaches 
from thence tothe Cevter , and this according 
to the whimfical fancy of fome, is faid to be the 
place’ or Pre of the damned. 
However, Geographers affirm the Surface of the 


certain it is, that as) to the whole Ma/s , the 
Earth is much the biggeft, of which there is 
this material \proof, vz. that neither all the Earth 
is covered with Water, neither are there any Wa- 
ters in any part under which there is not Earth 
of far greater profundity than the Water above; 
for the greater profundity of the Earth , is ac- 
counted ro. be above 1700 Leagues, whereas the 
Sea where it is deepeft, fcarce exceeds one League 
in depth , as the skillfulleft Mariners have ex- 
Perimented by founding the Depth. 


That the Earthisa Magnetick Body, and. firft of 
the nature of the Magnet, or Loadjtone. 


YT is tobe underflood, that the Loadffone is 
a Stone that hath the yirtue of attracting 


a, b,in this Figure. Thefe 
Poles are beft diftovered 
by the tendency of a 
Needle that way. 
Fourthly , That thefe 
Poles are directed to the 
contrary parts of the 
World,one to the North, 
and therefore called the 


30 North Pole,and the other 


to the South, and called the South Pole. ‘Thefe 
Magneticks befides their attractive, have alfo a 
directive virtue, whence the Need/e in the Mlari- 
ners Compa/s.is of {ch great ufe for the Naviga- 
ting of Ships from Pare to Port; nor is it of 
{mall ufe in DyaMing for the drawing the Meri- 
dian Line. Fifthly, That the Poles as they are 
of a contrary direction, viz. North and South, 
fo alfo they are of a contrary yirtue; for that 
which one draws to it {elf, is repelled by the o- 
ther ; the virtue which one contributes. to the 
Tronis deftroyed by the other. Moreover the 
fame Pole is fometimes contrary to it {elf ; for 
what virtue by one kind of Motion it gives to 
the Jrov, by another Motion it takes away. 
Sixthly, Magneticks keep exact concord amongtt 
themfelyes when 

they meet near 

Poles of a con- 


fuch as this  Fi- 

gure reprefents ; 

but on condition 

that no more 

than two be pre- 

{ent at a time; for ifa third comes in the way 

all is difturbed. Alfo thofe difagree, and exer- 

cife Hoftiliry one with another, which tend both 

to the fame term, and draw virtue from the {ame 

Fountain, as is to be feen in the firft Figure of 

this Problem ; where three Need/es fixt all to the 

fame Pole, depart one from another. Seyenth- 

ly , As to propagation and extenfion of the 

Magnetick virtue in its {ubject, obferve that this 

Virtue from the Magnet, within the Sphere of its 

proper Activity is diffufed in an inftant ; for of 

many Verfories thefe which are diftant are a- 
gitated 


ci to be double to that of the Zarth ; yet 50 trary direction , 
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gitated at the fame time 
with the neareft , for as 
much as interpoféd ' Bo- 
dies hinder that propaga- 
tion. Moreover, as is re- 
prefented in this Figure, 
it fo affects its f{ubject, 
that it is divided as it 
were by an Aguator into 
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famous Author Grandamicus hath {ufficiently de- 
monttrated; who alfo fhews, how from Decli- 
nation and Inclination joyn’d together, conjecture 
may be made of Geographical Longitudes , if 
from certain Obfervations there be any Informa- 
tion of the proper Jnclination and Declination of 
the Countrey whofe Longitude is fought, although 
the variation of the Magnet {eems {omewhat too 
uncertain for any true Judgment to bé made 


~ twocontrary parts, each yo thereof. 


whereofas it were flows 
by certain Rays to a Point, being that which is 
termed the Pole ; and it is therefore called the 
Center of Maguetick virtue, in which fenfe they 
fay thar the Maigret hath the Center of its vir- 
tue in the Circumference. And more than this, 
that in the fame Circumference it hath two Centers, 
of an oppofite virtue. Eighthly,Ic is to be obfer. 
ved, that in Migneticks there is a manifold kind 
of Verticity, Motion , or Agitation ; the firftand 20 
chiefeft is thar Verticity by which it is dire&ted 
to the Poles of the World, and conforms as much 
as may be to its own Axis, with the Axis of the 
World ; nor is there any other reafoa to be iven, 
why Poles of a different direction are moft friend. 
ly, and mutually conferve themflyes, but that 
they may be united together to conftitute the 
Axis, and mere firmly affixt to thofe oppofite 
parts of the World; whereas on the contrary, 
Poles of the fame direction have ‘an antipathy, 30 
and mutually deftroy each other, by Reafon they 
cannot be joyned together near the {ame Axis: 
for the Poles that are alike, regard both the fame 
part of the World, whereas of thofé parts which 
meet into a Clofure,one ought to regard the North, 
the other the South, 

The fecond Verticity is the Declination, or 
Variation, by which it declines from its Pole 
either Eaftwards, or Weftwards. Buc this is 
different in different parts of the World. Now 40 
to find its quantity for any given place , fet the 
Ferfory direttly in the Meridian Line 4fbrono- 
micaly drawn; for the Augle which it will make 
with that Meridian Line gives the Degrees. 

- The third fort of Verticity is Zuclination: for 
~ if a Needle not yet touch’d be placed in a 
Rhomb, and fix’d upon a Cork in {viming Water, 
or fo hung upon a Thread, as to keep its Agui- 
librium, as {oon as it thall draw. the Magnetick 
Virtue by the application of the Magnetick, it 55 
will incline it {elf by certain Degrees to the Ffo- 

rizon, and to the Pole 

of the Earth, as in this 

Figure; though if you 
-fland under the Ayua- 

tor of the World, ic will 
become Parallel to the 

Florizon 3 but “it will 

always incline to the 

Pole of- the Earth in 65 

fuch a proportion * as 

you fhall recede from the Equator, till at length 
. iereéts perpendicularly when you come to the 

Pole. From the Infpection of this Magnetick 

Declination, a Circle divided into its Degrees be- 

ing made ufé of, true Judgment may be made of. 

the Elevation of the Caleftial Pole , as’ that 


Note, That the Aigner hath not that power 
of ftaying it {elf atthe Ea? and Welt, in fome 
Oriental or Occidental Points, as it hath in its 
Poles, but is rather fituate in a certain Meridian 
Circle, which of its own nature compofeth ir 
{elf to the Worlds Meridian. Whence conféquent- 
ly it comes to pafS, that in certain parts it fixes 
to the £y/# and Weff, but that In reality ‘it 
hath-not that virtue plac’d in it, except in fome 
Kind of Meridian, as is hereby proved ; viz. be- 
caufe the fame Meridian being kept, though 
that part Which was turned to the Eaft becomes 
Occidental, neverthelelS it perfectly refls. This 
is to be obferved in a Vertical Needle {wiming, 
fuch as this Figure thews. 


From what hath been {aid, may yery well be 
inferr'd ; Firft, That the Magne? hath not only 


its Aquator, by which jit is divided into’ the 


Septentrional, and Meridional Pole, burthat there 
is alfo found in it a Meridian, by which it is di- 
vided in the Orgénfal and Occidental Parts. Se- 
condly, That the Circular Motion is no lef$ na- 
tural tothe Magner, than it istoaSvone to move 
downwards, or to. Fire to move upwards, and 
that from an inward Principle of Nature; info- 
much, that being by any Accident diverted from 
its proper Site, it betakes it {elf to ic again, by 
cleaving citherto the Poles of the World, or to 
the Oriental and Occidental Parts. Thirdly ,Thae 
fach is the nature of Migietick virtue , that it 
renders whatfoever Subject ic effects every way 
quiet and immoyeable about its Center, forat- 
much as from one part through the Poles its 
Axis is rendred immoyeable ; then through the 
Meridian the Motion about the Axis is hin- 
dred. : 

From what hath been faid of Maguetick vir- 
twe in general, we paf$ on toaffirm, that there is 
actually in the Earth a Magnetick virtue , being 
confirmed in this Opinion by the Authority of 
the moft Learned in Magnetick Philofophy , that 
later Ages haye produc’d. For this part of 
Science hath not been long revealed to the World, 
and the many fubftantial Reafons they give for 
this their Affertion : Firft, That there is a Mag- 
netick virtue derived from the Earth to Tron, is 
apparent from the Obférvation of long Iron Bae 

‘ cy 
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fet upright on the Earth , their lowermoft part 
being always imbued with the virtue of that 
Pole which is next , and which is proper to that 
Countrey in Which they are, as with us the 
North; and hereof any one may be himfelf an 
Eye-witnef, by applying the Verfory to any of 
thefe Bars or Rods of Iron. Secondly, No other 
Reafon can be given of the Magnetick Inclina- 
tion than now treated of , but becaufe the Pole of 


GEOGRAPHY 


Of the Lmmobility of the Earth ;>both at thé 
Center, and about the Center of the World: 


He Terraqueous Globe , by reafon of its in: 

nate gravity, hath this property , that -be- 

ing placed inthe midft of theWorldit réfifts all 
Motion, as well upwards as fide-ways: (For that 
isthe proper effect of Gravity.) But however it is 


the Earth draws the Needle to it; neither is rothus moveable inthe Center, or.at the Genrer of 


there any other Reafon of Declination, but the 
various temper of the Earths , whence either 
more or lefs the Vittue is infufed, and the Ver- 
Jory difturbed from its Natural courfe; for in 
this matter we may Philofophize in the fame 
Manner as concerning the Magnet Stone, which 
the inequality of parts performs the fame thing, 
as is often found by Experience. 

Thus it may alfo be afferted, that the Zer- 


the World; yet it is moveable about its Center. 
For thisis certain, That a Globe of equal Gravity 
hung inan Aquilibrium, may without any great 
force be inclined and moved Orbicularly. “Nor 
can the Terragueous Globe from any part refift 
that Motion, refting only upon its Center. Nei 
ther doth it pref$ hard uponit felf, forafinuch as 
heavy things placed in their proper place dif- 
cover no heavinefS or weight. Therefore it is 


reftrial Pole is the caufe of that Verticity, by 20 ftom the weight of the Earth that it is immove- 


which the Needle touch’d declares to us the 
Poles of the World; for as the Magnet or Load- 
Stone conforms to it felf the friendly Poles of 
the Verforian Needle ; fo the Earth , which is in 
the nature of a certain great Magner, will con- 
form to it felf all rhefe leffer Magnetick Bodies, 
and {0 will change their proper Site ; that is to 
fay, that Pole Which inchn’d towards the South 
will be attracted towards the North, by the force 
of the Zerreffrial Pole. 

Neither can that Verticity, and Magnetick 
Direction be afcribed (as fome Write) to Heaven 
on the Celeftial Pole: for if it had that force of 
attracting, the Needle would nor incline to the 
Po'e of the Earth, but rather would be erected 
upwards to Heaven. Moreover, if the Cx/e/tial 
Pole had the efficacious force of attracting to it 
the Magnetick Needle , the {aid Needle would 
decline from it. Nor have thefe Parts that lye 
near the Pole this attractive force ; for were it fo, 
for as much as their Motion is Circular, there 
muft needs be a variation of the Magnetick 
Needle: But this common Experience contra- 
dicts. . 

? Note, That this force of the Zerreffrial Pole 
is only exercifed upon the Poles of the Magnet, 
which neverthelefS being by greater force , may 
poflibly decline elfewhere. But fo long as the 
Magnet vertically conitituted can act freely , as 


when it fivims upon Quick/ilver, ot the like, it 50 


will compofé its Meridian'within the Meridian of 
the World, without any Declination, by reafon 
the Magnetick Meridian is not moved by any 
other, nor hath it any Avtiparhy, or Sympathy 
with the Polar virtue. The'{ame thing may be 
as conveniently done by a Vertical Needle float- 
ing onthe Water’, as in the laft Figure; and by 
this means may ‘be had the @niverfal Meridian, 
without Declination, in any Countrey yhat- 
foever. 

But when we treat of the Magnetical virtue 
that is inthe Globe of the Earth, it is not to be 
underftood of any piece of Earth, but only of 
that which is pure and unmixt. 

wo 


able about its Cexter ; nor doth that hinder but 
that it might be every way moved Orbicularly, 
either by the ebbing and flowing of the Seas, or 
by the violence of the Wind. Yet that it is 
not thus moved , fince in one and the fame 
place of the Earth there always appears the 
fame Alevation of the Pole; to which may be 
added the Teftimony of Holy Writ, affirming, 
that the Zurth ftands firm for ever upon its own 


30 Foundation. Befides, that there is a neceflity of 


this Immobility of the Earth, about, in, and at 
its Center, for the better fucceeding of all Na- 
sel Productions and Conveniences of Man- 
kind. 

Now to apply what hath been faid herein, 1 
thall not doubt to affirm, (following the Autho- 
rity of that eminent Author G, adamicus,) That 
this Immobility of the Earth about its Center 
proceeds from the Magnetick virtue; for it im- 


4o ports no lef§ that the Ezrth be immoyeable about 


its Center,.than in the Center. GOD in his 
Providence enduing all Natural things with thofe 

ualities that are requifite for their preféryation 
and confiftence: But there is no uality fitter 
for this purpofe than the Magnetick virtue ; nor 
was it indeed givenby GOD to any other end, 
being it comprehends all things that conduce to 
this fort of Immobility, and fince it renders the 
Poles and the Meridian of themfelyes Immove- 
able; nor is there any other thing required to 
the Immobility. j 


Of the EA RTH,jits Circumference, Superficies Sc. 


He Circumference of the Earth (which if 
confidered with the Firmament , is but a 
Spot) is divided into 360 Parts or Degrees (as 
the Afeavens are) and each Degree contains 60 
Englifh Miles, by which Account the whole Cir- 


60 cumference is 21600 Miles , the Diameter (as all 


round Bodies being one third) is 7200 Miles ; fo 
that by confequence, the Semidiameter which 
reaches tothe Center, is 3600 Miles. But as it 
properly belongs to Geography, to give an Account 
of the Latitude and so clean ot Places, fo to 
find out the Thicknef of the Earth {eems to be- 
long to Geometry. 

The 


‘and Marfhes; ot Artificially, 


GEOGRAPHY 


The whole Superficies confifts of Earth and 
Water, as already treated of; which is divided 
into two parts, the one Vifible , and the other 
Invifible: And divided into five Zones, which are 
treated of in Cofmography, or Aftronomy. 

' The Vifible part of the Barth, which was ap- 
pointed by Gods Providence for the Seat of Man, 
and other living Creatures, lay at firft all under 
Water ; but atthe Command of God at the Crea- 
tion, the Waters were feparate from the Earth , 
and are now its Bounds, which according to their 
yarious Shapes have their Names. The Borders 
of the Sea ferve likewife for the Continent , fome 
of which Borders are of eafie Accef$ , and pro- 
per for Navigation ; others Inacceffible , and hard 
to be approached, as thofé places where there are 
Precipices, Rocks, and high Hills. Such as are 
convenient, are either more or lef$ commodious : 
Of the firft fort are the Sea-Ports , Harbours, 
and Bays, which faid places are (or ought to be) 
fecure from all danger of Seas, Winds, and the 
like: But there is this difference between a Afar- 
Sour,and a Bay, that Ships may fafely Ride in an 
Farbour, but not ina Bay. 

- The Habitable Land is divided into Continents, 
and /lands. A Continent is a great part of the 
Surface of the Zarth, as Ruffia, T: artary, Germany, 


&e. 
~ An Sfland is a part of Earth furrounded: with 
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Latitude, that it cannot be comprehended in {> 
narrow a Compafs; however the mott eflential 
things are taken notice of. But haying lately 
publifhed a Volume in Jarge Folio of that Sub- 
Jett, entituled Cofmography and Geography, in two 
Parts (the firft containing the General and .Abfo- 
lute Part thereof, Tranflated from the Works of 
that eminent and much efteemed Geographer 
VARENIUS. The Sccond Part being a Geo- 


To graphical Defcription of the World, taken from, 


the Notes and Works of the Famous Monfieur’ 
Sanfon , late Geographer to the French King; EL 
luftrated with Maps; And for the further com- 
pleatment thereof are added about roo Geogra- 
Phical and Hydrographical Tables of the King- 
doms and Zfles in the World , with their chief 
Cities, Ports, 6c.) 1 haye thought fit to give the 
Reader an Account of the Heads therein treated 
of, with fome Co/mographical, Geographical, and 


20 Hydrographical Tables, taken notice of in the 


Second Part , viz. Sanfons Geography. Which, 
faid Work having been fo well received and ap- 
proved of by experienced Cofmographers and 
Geographers, 1 may be bold to recommend 
it for the beft of that kind yet extant in our 
Native Zongue. 


Water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Madagafear, 3° The Hea ds of the re /p ettive Thing 5 


Japan, Famaica, Barbadoes, Ge. 

A Periinfula, or Cherfonefus, is. part of Land 
almoft encompaffed with Warer, being only joyn- 
“ed to the Main Continent by a narrow L/thrnus , Or 
‘Neck of Land’; as Morea in Greece, Panama in 
South America, Se. ; \ 

' ~ACape, ot Promontory, is a #421 that fhoots it 
felf forth into the Sea ; asthe Cape of Good-FHope, 
in the South part of Africa. 


A Point, or Foreland, is a narrow piece of 40 | 


~Ground Point-wife into the Sea. 
“+ The other Invifible Superficies of the Earth, is 
either Uninhabitable, or covered with Running, or 
‘ftanding Waters. 
~The Rusing-Waters are either lefler, as Springs, 
‘Brooks, and Rivulets; or greater, as large Rivers, 
and Torrents. ; 
The Standing Waters are fweet,falt, or the like. 
Thefe gather naturally in long’ places , as Lakes; 


and Ponds. 3 
The Waters are generally divided into Seas, 

Lakes, and Marfhes; or Artificially into Weds, 

Cifterns, Ponds, Gulphs, Rivers, Sc. as by the 


Lydrographical Table following the divifion of 


the Waters willbetter appear. 


‘The Latitude and Longitude of Places. 


ar | ‘He Latitude'and Longitude of Places fhould 6, 


‘next follow ;* but having’ largely treated 

~ thereof in Cofmography, or Aftrovomy,’tis thought 

convenient to omit them here, rather than to 

: Hae two Difcourfés of one and the fame Sub- 
J 3 4 2 

‘i The Artiof GEOGRAPHAT, as alfo 

that of COS MOGRAPHT, are of fo large a 


as Wells , Ciflerns, 50 


in the feveral Chapters of VA- 
RENIUS, with the Folio’s 
where Treated of. 


In the Firft Part, being the ABSOLUTE, or 
COMPLEAT PART. 


Chapter x. Folio . Ag 


| Gee the Precognita’s, or things known 
before the’handling the Arsit {élf; as the 
Definition, Divifion, Objet, Properties, Principles, 
‘Order, Method, Original, Excellency , and other 
‘Affe@tions of Geography. + 


~ Chap.z.— Fol.6. 


Reats of certain things taken out of Geo- 
metry, and Trigonometry, neceflary to be 
known in Geography. 


“Chap. 3-—Folio 11. 
Oncerning the Figure of the Earth. 
Chap. 4.— Folio 15. 


Coss the Dimenfion and Magnitude of 
the Barth. . 

A Table of thé Quantity of one Degree in 
every Parallel ; or the Degrees in which the 
Parallels are diftant: from the Alguator > or the 
Elevation of the Poles of the Parallels, 


Ff Chap. 


Chap.5.—— Folio 23: 


Aye Mitios of the Earth, according tothe 
( Opinion of the Pythagoreans , Ptolomaians, 
and Copernicans, with {ome others. 


Chap.6. Folio 27. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Chap. 12» Folio 57. 
Reats: of the Divifion of the OC BAN 
throughout the Barth, That the: Oceaw is, 
acontinued Tract, encompaffing the Earth, and 
the Terreftrial Parts; that the Ocean may be. di- 
vided into three kinds, viz. Ocean, or Seas, Bays, 
or Gulphs and Streights, the chiefeft-of which are. 


ficerning the Situation , or place of the xo taken notice of 


: Earth, in refpect of the Planets and Stars. 
Chap.7.—— Folia 30. 


PNOncetning the Suiftance and Conftitution of 
_y the EARTH; declaring of what Simple 
and Simular Bodies it may confift, or be com- 
ounded of That it is divided into Dry and 
foift parts , viz. arth and Water, and how 


Chap. 13. Folio 65; 


Reats.of fome properties of the Ocean, and, 

its pare. That the Swperficies of the.O- 

cean, and all Liquid Bodies are round, Spherical, 
or elfe in part of a Spherical. Superficies , whofe 
Center is the fame with that of the Land. That 
the Ocean is not of a greater height than the Shoars: 


they hold, or cleave together, making the Land, 29 of the Earth, fo that the Barth and Water are 


Whole Superficies, or Surface, is continual, but 
that of the Water is not fo. That the flicking 
orcleaving faft together of the Harth is occa- 
fioned from Salt, That the kinds of Earths 
are divers ways mixed together in the Earth; 
And that the Cavities of the Earth, and the out- 
ward Difpofition thereof, are not always the 
fame. 


Chap.8. Folio 35. 
Reats concerning the Natural divifion of 
the Parts of the EAR TA, made from the 
Ocean flowing round about it; as Iflands, both 
great and fmall, Peninfula’s, and [fthmuffes. 


Chap.9. Folio 40. 


EF MOUNTAINS and HILLS, in 
General, and how to find the height 


almoft of the fame Altitude, high Mountains ex- 
cepted.. The reafon why the Sea, being beheld 
from the Shoar, feemeth to arife in a greater Al- 
titude and Tumor , by how much it is more re- 
mote. The caufé and original of Gulphs, Bays, 
and Streights. Whether the Ocean be every where 
of the fame Altitude. ‘That the depth of the 
Ocean in moft parts may be founded. That the 
Ocean hath no Fountains, but is contained. with- 


oin the Cavities of the Earth. Thar the Saltneff 


of the Waters proceedformthe particles of Salt 
mixed with it, ‘Whether that Water be the 
frefher in the Ocean, by how mush it is nigher 
the bottom , and why infome parts frefh Water 
is found in the bottom. That the Water is lefS 
Salt nearer the Poles, and more Sa/t the nearer 
to the Agyator. ‘The reafon why Rain-Water 
in the middle of the Sea isfound fweet, but the 
Water feparated from the Sa/t-Water is yet found 


thereof; alfothe Height being known, to find the 49.Sa/t; when as.the Rain Water proceedeth from 


diftance thereof from us. “Ihe length of the 
Shadow thara. Mowstain cafts, with the height of 
the Su# to that time being given, to find the A/A- 
‘tude of the faid Mountain. Why Showers of 
Rain, Mifts,and Snows, are frequent on the Tops 
of Mountains , When as in the Valleys the. Airis 
ferene and calm without any fach Mereors. 


Chap. 10. Folio 46. 
Reats of the Differences , and track of 
MO@NTAINS , and in Particular 
concerning the moft famous Chains or Cliffs of 
Mountains; a\fo thofe famous for their great Al- 
zitude ; and for their burning and cafting forth 
Flames. That Mountains that run forth in a 
narrow Neck into the Sea, are called Promontories. 
Of Caves,and deep. dbyffes,that are in fome-parts 
of the Zarth. 


Chap. 11 ——Folio 54. 
O' Mines, Woods, and Defiarts. 
- 


the Vapours exhaled from the Sea. That Sea- 


‘Water is more ponderous than Fre/b; and the 
‘Water of one Sea, is: more heay 


than of ano- 


ther. That Sa/t-Water doth not fo foon freez as 


Fréfh.. Why the Ocean is not bigger, fecing that 


it receives fo many. Rivers. That certain parts 
of the Ocean differ in Colour. That certain pe- 
culjar' things are found in certain parts of the 
Ocean. That the Ocean, orrather all Water cafts 


50 ont Zerreftrial Bodies onthe Shear, efpecially 4 
the Full Moon. ‘ ciel 
Chap. %4.———Faljo, 83. | 


iB Reats of the 10 720. N of the S£ Ain 
general, and in particular of the Flyx 

and Reflux ; fhewing what Water hath no natural 
Motion, except’ one, by \ywhich,it moveth from a 
more higher place unto thofe more low; but if che 


60 Vicine place or Body-be equal, ox of a greater A/- 


titude than the Superficices ob the Water, then the 
Water naturally refteth, that is, being wishouc 
Motion , except compelled by a violent. Caule. 
That when part of the Oceas is ‘moved, the.ywhole 
is likewife fo; but by fo much the more, that 
every one is nearer) the part.moyed, “That the 
Quarter intovhich the Seathat isampved-tend- 

eth, 


eth, isto-be,obferved. The... Mation of the Sea, 
is,cither Dire(t, ora Vortex, or a Concuffion,, That 
Winds thecaule of the contingent, cant, of the 
Sea, forceing the Sea.to a quarter, oppofite to 
the Wind, nor is the Sea her ee fiom uch Mo- 
Hans 5. this. Motion of che, Sea-is. twatold, the one 
continually, from. Ea/} to Weft, ;-the other com- 


poledjof two contrary. Metious, termed the Flux, 
and. Reflyy;, in which the Sea floweth at certain 
Hours, to. the Shear, and,at others back again: 19 


But. the. Winds oft-times, change the gener 
Motion. of the, Sea, efpecially. thle Fixed Wade 
That thecaufeof the general. Morioy, trom, Haft 
toWe/t, isuncertain ;, and that the Flux and Re- 
Fux, inwhich the Seain the{pace of about 12.1, 
Hours, Hloweth unto moft Cog/es, and fo Floweth 
ack again, is when, the Moo approachcth, to 
the lowelt, Merédiay,and reflaweth, when the Moon 
recedeth, from the Meridian, towards the We/f, 
and| towards. the Za; and. the reafon, thereof. 20 
1a, Full. and New Moons, the general Motion of 
the, Sea, from Ea/t.to Welt, is. more violent; al- 
fo the intymefeency of the, Sea, is. found, great 
in, moft parts ; Alfo.in the Vernal and. Autuy- 
nal Equinox , the intumefcency of the. Sea, is ° 
greater than in other Seafovs, but. leaft in the 
Solftices. That in fome parts of the Oceax, as 
Gulphs and Shoars, the encreafe and decreafe of 
the Water in the Jufyx, and Deflue is great; in 
other parts it is very fmall, and in fome not dif. 
cernable. That in thofe places of the Sea, 
to which the Moon is Vertical, the Flux and Re- 
flux is greatelt, except impediments, “That the 
quantity of the Flux, and Reflux is inconftant 
in every place, and divers on feveral Days, and 
by, fomuch the greater or lefler, by how much 
ae Moo is more remote, or nearer to the place, 
The variety of peculiar , or proper Motions of 
the Sea, in which a certain part of the Oceay is 
either moyed perpetually , or, in fome certain 40 
Months is great and confiderable. Now unto 
the fpecial perpetual Motigns of the parts of the 
Qcean alfo thefedo pertain, caufed by great Ri- 
vers difcharging themfelyes therein. That the 
Motion of the Seg termed a Copcuffion, or Lrem- 
4fing, is caufed from a Spiration of Wind, which 
moyeth the Barth , or Water it {elf, caufing ic 
to rif. The reafon why the Pacifick @ceay is 
more Calm, and without great Floods or Waters, 


and the reafonit is eafily moyed, and rough with 5° 


a Wind. 
Chap. 15.——Folio 102. 


“PD Reats of LAK ES, POOLS, M A- 
Rh RIS AES, andthe like, ftanding Wa- 
fers 5 giving an Account thercof, and the reafons 
why: fome neither fend forth, nor receive Rivers; 


of others that receive Rivers, but let out none; 
and others that both receive and let out Rivers, 6° 


That many Lakes contain Freth Water, and but 
fow Salt. That Marifhes haye a Sulpkurous , 
Bitumenous Earth in them. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Chap. 16.————— Folio 108. 
_ Reats of RIVERS in General. That 
Torrents and. Rivulets lometimes proceed 
from a quantity of Rain, and diffolved  Syow. 
That moft Rivers proceed from Fountains ; burt 
great Rivers have their original , either from 
the Congref§ of many Rivalets, and {mall Ri- 
vers ; or flow from Lakes and Marifhes” That 
Revers are yery much augmented by frequent’ 
Rains, and diflolved. Snow, and that in divers" 
Seafons and Months of the Tear. From whence 
Revers are generated; and, what may ‘be the’ 
Original of that Water which floweth from Springs! 
That certain Rivers hide themfelyes in the midft 
of their paflage under the Barth, and in another 
Place rife up again, as it were new Rivers ; and 
all Rivers do difcharge them(elves into the Sea, 
or elfe the one into the other, which at laft emp- 
tieth it felf imtothe Ses. The reafon why no 
SaltWater Rivers are found, feeing that Szle 
Springs are found in many places. “The reafon 
why Rivers have, or acquire a greater Latitude 
in one part of them, than in another; and why 
fome run with a more {wift Current, and others 
with a more flow, Alfo why one River is car- 
ried with a fwift Current in once place, and a 
flow, in another. That moft Rivers have their 


30 Courle in divers windings. The Water of Rivers 


carrieth With it many particles of yarious Metals, 
Minerals, Sands, and Oily, fat Bodies ; and that 
the Waters of moft Rivers differ in colour! 
gravity and other qualities. ‘That fome Rivers 
at a certain time eyery Year, are fo augmented 
that they oyer flow the adjacent Lands. The Rea- 
fon how Springs and’ Fountains break forth. Rules 
to know if a Spring or Well may be made there, 
and to know if the Warer is good. That Whirl- 


pools are foundin the Channels of fome River. 


That River-Water is more light than that of the 
Sea. p 


hap. 17. Folio “1300. 


Reats of MINERAL WATERS, 
BATHS, and SP AWS. ‘That no 
Water is pure, and clementary, but contains, or 
hath mixed Particles, fuch as are found in 7¢}- 
reftrial Bodies, as Oyls, Spirits, and the’ like, 
The reafon how Mineral Waters arc generated ; 
for there ate innumerable kinds of thele Waters, 
according tothe yaricty and diverfity of the Pay- 
ticles which they contain of diyers' Minerals ; 
fome being acid or for, others hot, as Baths, 
others fat and Os/y , others détter, others cold, 
others Poyforous, and others Sal, : : 


Chap. 18. ——————Folio. 142. 


Reats of the mutations, of the Places of 

the Water, and Land, or of the mutations 

ot Watery Superficies into the Earthy’, or the 
contrary.. To.know the Superficies of the Earth, 
which the Water poflefleth, how great it is, and 
that which the Barth occupieth. That the Super- 
fecies of the Water, as allo of the Land is tot 
’ at 


=~ 


TE? 
at all times of the fame Magnitude , but fome- 
times greater , and fometimes leffer; and that 
when one augmenteth, the other diminifheth. 
The Water may leaye the Shoar for divers caufes, 
and become dry-Ground; likewife Rivers leave 
their Channel, or Shoar, and afford new Land; 
Lakes are alfo dried up, and become Land; 
Streights are exficcated, and changed into Z/fh- 
muffes or Continents; and Bays, or Gulphs , in 
courfe of time become dry places. The gene- 
ration of Sazdy-Banks inthe Sea, and elfewhere. 
Tflands are produced in the Sea, and Rivers, after 
the fame Mode that Sand-Banks are: yet I/lands 
may proceed from Sand-Banks , although made 
after another Mode. That the Ocea» now pof- 
feffeth part of the Land which formerly it did 
not. The reafon'why inthe middle of the Ocean 
no J/lands are found. 


Chap.19- Folio 154. 


Reats of the 47MOSPHZRE and 

IR. That from the Parts of the Zarth, 
as well Dry as Moift; or from the Zarth and 
Water, Vapours and Fumes do continually ex- 
hale into that Space which is about the Earth. 
The Atmofphere is a Space about the whole 
Earth, in which the Exhalations raifed from the 
Earth are always prefent; and it is uncertain 


whether any Thing or Body elfe be contained 30 


init, befides thefe Exhal/ations ; and fometimes 
more, fometimes lefs Exhalations are drawn 
from the Earth, efpecially in divers places. The 
Exhalations which conflitute the Atmo/phere are 
of divers kinds (efpecially in fundry Regions ) 
viz. Waters, Saltifh, Earthy, Sulphurous, and Spi- 
rituous. The leaft Particles of the Air , and 
‘thofe all infenfible repel and reflect the Rays , as 
a Lovking-Glafs; but fome of the Particles of 


GEXO GORA Peay, 


the fame in all places at one and the fame time; 
and whether its Figure be Spherical. That Con- 
denfations, or Rarefattion of Air changeth not its 
Altitude. By how much the Air is the more 
cold, by fo much the more it is condenféd ; and 
therefore the more condenfed in the Winter. By 
how much that place of the Earth unto which 
the Sun is vertical recedeth to the Pole , by fo 
much the lefS diftant the place of the Air is 


10 from the Earth, in which the Rai, Snow, and 


Hail begin to be generated. The Atmofphere, 
or Air, caufeth the Sur, or the reft of the Stars 
and Planets to be feen before they arifé in the 
Horizon , alfo to appear higher than they are. 
By how much the 4/r is thicker, by fo much the 
more the Star is deprefled beneath the Horizon, 
when it firft begins to appear; and by how 
much the Afr is lower, by fo much the Star is 
the more deprefled beneath the Horizon. The 


20 refleGtion of the Rays of the Su» from the Par- 


ticles of the Air is the chief caufe of the Zwj- 
light, that is, of the Light before the rifing, and 
after the fetting of the Suz ; from which Jwi- 
light the Altitude of the Air may be-found. To 
find the Alzitude of the Clouds by. a Geodetical 
dimenfion.That the 47zr in fome'places hath fome 
things peculiar. i 


Chap. 20. Folio 179. 

Reats of the WINDS in general , and 

the QUARTERS of the WOR LD. 
The Wind is acommotion of the Air, fenfible by 
touch, or with fome force. Moft Winds tend 
from one Quarter to the oppofite Quarter, and 
force Bodies with them. A Quarter is an ima- 
ginary Point, extended from any place of the 
Earth perpendicularly , towards one Point of 
thofe’ which circularly ftand about that place. 


the Air being fenfible and compounded , do go Thefe Quarters are infinite innumber, feeing thar 


‘tranfinit many Rays, but refleét fewer; others 
(on the contrary) tranfmit fewer Rays, and re- 
fleét more. Exhalations do not afcend of them- 
felves, and of their own nature upwards, but are 
forced by a-violent Motion; or the Air is not 
light but heavy , in a proper Mode of Expref- 
fion. The upper parts of the dAtmo/phere are 
more fubtile than the lower, yet it may fo 
come to pafS , that the ‘middle parts may be 


Plains may be drawn through every Point of 
the Horizon, but 32 only have Names afcribed 
to them; which faid 32 Points or Quarters are 
equally diftaht one from another. The caufes 
of the Winds are yarious; for fecing that the 
Wind is nothing but a continued protraction of 
the Air, all thofe things that are able to effect 
fuch a protrufion will be the caufe of Winds. 
Why the Winds blow by an interrupted force, 


more grofs and condenféd, than the lower parts 500 that fometimes they ceafe, and at other times 


‘about the Earth, The Atmofphare, or Air, be- 
“ing heated, pofleffeth more Space than before. 
Taficuétions to make a Thermometer, Thermofcope, 
or Weather-Glaf. , to difcoyer the Mutations of 
‘the 4sr in Heat and Cold. The ferene Air may 
‘be fo carried by a moft vehement Fire , that it 
may occupy a Space 70 times greater than it 
did before: on the contrary, it may be fo con- 
denfed in a Wind-Gun , that it may only poffefs 


(as it were) with redoubled ftrength, they return 
with the greater importunity ; and the reafon 
that they feemmore continually to blow on the 
Sea, fo that it is difcovered Jef calm. The 
reafon that We/ferly-Winds are lefS frequent than 
Eafterly; and the Northern and Eaftern Winds 
are more impetuous and ftormy , and on the 
contrary the Southern and We/tern-more calm : 
Alfo why the Southern and Weftern Winds are 


a Goth part of the former Space ; but the heat 60 more hot than thofe of the North, or Laff. 


of the Su» bringeth not fo great a Rarification, 
or the cold fo great a Condenfation to the Ar. 
The reafon why the places in the Frigid Zone, 
hat Siime in which the Swa arifeth not altoge- 
thér unto them, on fome days the A7r is ferene, 
_ but for the moft part foggy. Whether the 4/- 
_titude of ‘the Atmofphere above the Earth, be 


Why from the fight of a Cloud of a pale and 
duskith colour, a Wind proceeds from that Quar- 
ter. Why in the Spring and Autumn the Winds 
are more frequent, and ftronger than in the hor 
Summer, or cold Winter. Unto what Space one ° 
and the fame Wind may extend it {elf 


Chap. 
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- Folio 187. 


“eats of the WZNDS in particular, and 
of TEMPESTS. That one Wind is 
conitant, and another inconftant; one Wind is 
general , and another particular. Some Winds 
are Periodical and fixed, others wandring and Er- 
ratick. Of the moft noted Winds: The Ete- 
flan Winds, that are Anniverlary in Greece, pro- 
‘ceed from Raiy and Syow diflolved on the Mou: 
tains. Some Winds are proper, and almoft per- 
petual to fome place, others are ceafing. Unto. 
the Periodical , or State-Winds, appertain thofe 
alfo termed Day.Winds, which in fome Regions, 
and at acertain time of the Year blow for fome 
hours every day. By how much you draw 
near the Aquator from the Artick-Pole, by fo 
much the NorthWinds are found to be lefs vigo- 


Chap.2%. 


Forizon of that place. A place being given in 
the Superficies of the Globe, or the Latitude of 
any place being given, to fhew all the places of 
the Earth, which may haye the fame Latitude, or 
Diftance from the Aquator, or Elevation of the 
Pole ; or to find all the places of the Earth, 
which may have the diftance given from the 
Equator. How to find the Meridian, and Point 
of the North and South in the given place of 


10 the Earth. To place a Globe, f that the Car- 


dines of the fame, may refpeé the Cardines of 
the Earth, that is, that the Brazen Meridian 
may be feated in the true Meridian of the Place. 
To find the Latitude of the place from the Hea. 
ven, orthe Elevation of the Pole aboye the F7i- 
rizon of any place by the benefit of the Stars. 
The places of' the Earth (under the Equator ) 
have no Latitude , but both Poles lye in their 
Fforizon. The places under the Poles haye the 


' rous; and haying paft the Equator in part of 20 Latitude of 90 Degrees; viz. the Pole in the 


the South Continent Southern Winds are vigo- 
rous, which in thefé places are cold-and dry. 
There are differences of Winds , fome are 
fudden, impetuous, and Violent, not continuing 
long ; An Exhydrias, isa Wind breaking from a 
Cloud with great abundance of Water ; A Ty: 
Phon, is a violent Wind paffing fwiftly through 
all the Quarters abouta place, and for the moit 
part rufhing from the top. Whether that a cer: 


Vertex, and the Aquator in the Horizon, The 
places between the Po/es and the equator, haye 
a lef Latitude than 90 Degrees. 


Chap.24. 


Folio 213. 


Reats of rhe Diviffon of the Earth into 
ZONES; and the Celeftial Appearances 
in the divers Zoxes ; Shewing, that from the 


tain Wind may arife from the flowing of the 3° proper or Annual Motion of the Sv#, there ari- 


Sea, and of the Rivers. Why Ignes-fatui, Caftor 
and Pollux, and Helena, are amongft Tempe/ts. 
Why there is fo frequent a Ca/min the Sea near 
Guiny, and under the Equator, in the Atlantick 
Ocean , between America and Africa. That in 
fome Regions the Tempefts are Anniverfary. 


In the Second Part, being GENE- 4° 


RAL GEOG RAPHY. 

Treats of the Affettions of the 
Places of the Earth, depending 
on the apparent Motion of the 
Stars. 


Chap.r2. Folio 203. 


7 Reats of Things neceflary to be fore- 
{ Known in Geography. 


Chap.23:—— Folio 297, 
O the LATITUDE of Places , and the 


: Elevation of the Pole. Shewing, that the 
Latitude of a place in the Superficies of the Earth 


feth a certain Diyifion of the Superficies of the 
Earth into five Zones , as already treated of ; 
and that the Agvator of .the Earth pafleth 
through thefé places there taken notice of In 
the places that lye in the 7; ropicks, the Sun once 
a Tear is only vertical on the Mridies, ox Noon. 
Jtead; butin places under the Zorrid Zone he is 
vertical wwice.a Tear, viz. two Days, which are 
equally diftane from the Jongeft Day. But ig 
places without the Zorrid Zone, and {eated with. 
out the Zropicks., the Sw never in any Day of 
the Year is vertical. To Places feated in either 
of the Frigid Zones, the Sun every .Year (fome 
Day or other) fetteth not, and fo many Days 
rifeth not; and that fo many Days the more, by 
how much thofe Days are nigh the Poles; fo 
that in a whole place of the Pole for fix Months 
it fetteth not,. and rifeth not to another: But 
in places in the Artick and Axtartick Circle the 


5° Sun ferteth not one Day in the Year , and one 


Day rifeth not ; but other Days it fets and rifeth. 
That in Places feared’ without the Frigid Zone, 
that is, in the Zemperate , or Torrid Zones, the 
Sanevery Day rifeth and fetteth. 


Chap.25. Folio 220. 


Reats of the LONGITUD E of the 
& Days in divers places of the Earth; and 


is the diftance of the fame from the Aquator.That 60 of the Divifion of the E:rthinto C limates, whicly 


the Elevation of the Pole of any place, or aboye 
the Horizon of any place, is called the Arch of 
the Celeftial Meridian of that place intercepted 
between one and the other C eleftial Pole, andthe 
Fforizon of that place. The place being given 
in the Superficies of the Globe, {o to confticute 
the Globe, that the Wooden Horizon may be the 


proceed from them. ‘That in two Days of the 
Tear arethe A2quinoxes, or the Night is equal to 
the Day in all places of the Earth. Jn places 
feated in the Aquator, the Days and Nights are 
always equal: In the places of the Poles there 
is only one Day and one Night in the whole 
Year: Now the Day is longer than the Night in 

Gg the 
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the North Pole, and in the South Pole, the Day is 
fhorther than the Night. In places lying beneath 
the 4quator, and the Pole, no Days are equal to 
the Nights, except the two Days of the Aguino- 
ial , all the reft being either greater, or leffer 
than the Nights. In all places feated between the 
Aaquator, and the Pole Artick, the longeft Day 
and fhorteft Night, is when the Sax enters the 
firit Degree of Cancer; and the fhorteft Day and 
longeft Night, is when the Sva enters the firft 
Degree of Capricorn ; but in the places feated be- 
tween the Agaator and the Axtartick Pole, it is 
juft contrary; And whilft the Swain the Northern 
Places, moyeth from the firft Degree of Capri- 
cory, to the firft of Cancer, the Days encreafe; 
and whilfthe moyeth from the firft of Cancer, to 
the firlt, of Capricorn, decreafeth ; but in Nor- 
thern Places quite contrary, encreafing from the 
firft of Cancer to the firft of Capricorn, and de- 
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Year are made , and behave themfélves, and in 
what Months of the Year they commence iti 
the divers places of the Zones. 


Chap. 27.—-——- —— Folio 2 59. 
Reats of the SHADOWS, which the 


' Bodies ereéted in the Earth, and ijlumi- 
nated by the Su do caft, and of the Divifion 


roof the Earth, arifing from thence. That Sha- 


dows of Bodies , erected above the brizontal 
Plain, fall upon the Quarter oppofite to ir, in 
which the Sux exifteth. In places feated in the 
Equator the Meridian Shadow falls half the 
Year towards the North, rhe other half towards 
the South. In the places feated in the Zyuator, 
the Shadow of the Stile perpendicularly ereéted 
in the whole Days of the Aguinoxes, remains 
in one right Zine, whether before Noon, it be 


creafing from the firlt of Capricorn to the firft of ,, continually caft into one Quarter of the Weft, or 


Cancer. All places of the Earth, feated in one 
and the fame Parallel haye allthe Days of the 
Year equal, and therefore the fame quantity of 
the longeft Day. If more places of the Earth, 
be taken from the quator towards the Pole, 
whofe diftance from the quater equally aug- 
menteth from one Degree to, 10, 20, 39, or 40, 
the longeft Days in thefe places fhall ‘not be ¢- 
qually greater, or not equally augment; bur they 
fhall more augment in places more remote, and 
where the place is‘more near the Pole. How to 
compole a Zable of the Climates, with a Table 
thereof, and its ufe, 


Chap. 2.6. 


— Folio 231. 


Reats of th LIGHT, HEAT, 
COLD, and R AI N S, in divers parts 
ot the Earth, or Zones, with other Properties of 


after Noon into a Quarter of the Eaft; Now in 
the other Days of the Year the Shadow is carried 
round into the Semicircle. ‘The Longitude of the 
Shadows decreafeth, the Altitude of the Sun in- 
creafing; and onthe contrary the 4/itude of the 
Sun decreafing, the Shadow increafeth. By how 
much the places of the Earth, every Day are more 
remote fromthe Aguator, or from the Parallel of 
the Swx, by fo much the more, both the Meri- 


30 dian Shadow as well as the Shadows of the reft of 


the Hours, are longer. Direétions from the - 


*  quinottial NightDyal , as alfo the Alorizontal 


Scioterick, or Aorizontal Plain. 


Chap. 28. 


—Folio 269. 


Reats of the comparifon of the C EL S- 
TIAL AFFECTIONS, in divers 
places of the Zarth; fhewing that thofé who 


the Zones, as the Seafons of the Year, and the 40 liyein the {ame Semicircle of the fame Meridian, 


reafon thereof. That in the places in the Zem- 
perate and frigid Zones, the Seafons of the 
Year, are almoft equal, confifting of an equal 
number of Days ; But in the places of the Zor- 
rid Zone, they are unequal. In places of the 
Torrid Zone, as the Sun by Day is very near the 
Vertex, fo on the contrary by Night he is be- 
neath the Horizox, and yery much remoyed from 
the Vertex of thofe places; fo that thofe places 
by Night, lic almoft in the middle Shadow of the 
Earth; neither can the Air poflibly any ways 
be warmed by the Suns Rays by frequent reflect- 
ion, In places of the Frigid Zone as the Sun by 
Day is not very nigh the Vertex, fo by Night 
he doth not profoundly remain beneath the Ho- 
rizon ; but for the greateft part of the Night doth 
fo turn round beneath the Horizon , that many 
Rays from him by reflection do penetrate into 
the Ay, And in places inthe Zemperate Zone , 


have alfo the fame-Merides , or 12 Hours ; 
and alfo reckon togetlier aJl the other Hours, 
Thofe that dwell in divers femi/phetes of the 
Earth, which the A®quator makes; or thof that 
live in the divers Quarters of the A”yuator, have 
contrary Seafoxs of the Year, at the fame time, 
and the fame Seafons in a different time of the 
Tear ; fo that in one Hemifphaere it is Winter, 
when in the other it is Summer. ss'Thofe who 


50 livein the North Hemifphare of the Earth, when 


they turn their Faces towards the Aquator, the 
Ea/ft is on their left Hand and the Weft on the 
right, the South before them, and the North be- 
hind them: And thofé that liye in the South Fle- 
mifphere the Stars rife on their right Hand, and 
fet on their left. Thofe who live in the fame 
Parallel of the fame Earth, have eyery Day and 
Night equal; every one of the Stars alfo remains - 
an equal time above their Aorizons ,the fame Stars 


as the Sus by Day cometh tothe Vertex, of thofe 6o never fer, the fame Svars never rif; the Sux every 


Places by a moderate vicinity, fo by Night by 
an eafy diftance he is deprefled beneath the 
Horizon; fo that {ome Rays at leaft are in the Air. 
In Places of the Torrid Zone the Ti wilights are 
fmatf, very long in thofe of the Frigid, and 
moderate in thofe of the Zemperate Zone. Rea- 
fons given to shew how the four Seafons of the 


Day, and alfo all the Srars rife and fet to them 
inthe fame Quarter ; and in, the fame Zour alfo 
the Stars are equally eleyated above the Fforizon, 
or deprefled beneath it; They haye the fame Pale 
equally elevated; their Faces beisiy turned tothe 
Asquator, or the {ame Pole, the Stars rife tothem 
from the fame fide: they haye the fame Seafons 

of 
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-of the Year, and at the fame time, except the : J 
fingular properties of fome places. In the Third Part of GENE 
Chap. 29.——_Folio 2.72. RAL CEOG RAPHY, to 
Rreats of the Computation of time in the ide, the Comp arative Part ? 
divers places of the Earth, wherein are Treats of the Aff ections Srom 


divers Queffions ftated, and refolved, concern- J 
ing time, or the Hour of the Day of {everal Na- comparing of Places. 


i bee) 
tions, and places. 


Chap.3 1. 


f Fol.2z90° 
Chap. 30. ——Folio 280. 
‘ ‘ Reats of the LONGITOD E of Pinces. 
Reats of the various rifing, fetting, Altitude Shewing, that Naturé hath put no begins 
of the Sus, and other appearances in the ning or end tothé Dimenfion of the Earth, ox of 
divers parts of the Earth; thewing how to place — the extenfion from Welt to Fatt, or accordi 
or hang a Terreffrial Globe fo, that wherithe Su» to the Equator; but all and évery one of the 
fines, thofe parts of the Glode, may be illumi- Paces may be taken for 4 beginning, and the 
nated which the Swe enlightneth in the Earth, — fick Meridian may be placéd in them. ‘The Z2- 
at any time; and that it alfo may appear, unto 20 ritude and Longitude of any place, or the diftance 
what People the San rifeth, and to whom it fe of any place from the Aquator , or a certain 
teth; to whom it makes the Meridies , and to Meridian being given, which is found in Maps, 
whomit is quite abf{conded ; to whac place itis or Globes, to.exhibit the Situation and Point of 
vertical. Alfoto find the place of the Sw inthe that place on the Maps, or Ghbes' The Sun 
Ecliptick, and the Day of the Tear; Alfothe Hour Stars, and all the, Points conceived in thé Hea 
of the place. That the Globe being fo placed ven, are every Hour remoyed , or recede 15 De- 
when the Moon fhines, to whom it arifeth, to grees from the Meridizn of any place, in one 
whom {étteth , and to whom vertical, By Scrupleof an Hour, which is the é part, they 
how much the places of the Barth, aré remote are removed 15 Minutes, and {fo in four Scruples 
from the Parral/el of the Sua on any Day,«by fo 30 they recede one Degree. With other Queftions 
much the more theSuris elevated to a lefler dUtitude propoled, relating to the Losgitude of Places, 
in the fame ZYours above their Horizons: Alfoby 
how much the places of the Earth are remote Chap.32. 
from the gvator, or more near the Pole, by fo E 
much the more the Parts of the Afoyizox are Reats of the mutual Situation of Places, 
diftane, ia which the Suv rifeth on the Day of and compofition of the 7E R RESTRLA I. 
the Sofftice, and the Day of the Winter; as alfa GLOBE, and-MAPS 3 Shewing, that a place 
thofé in which he fetteth: The fame is true con- being given in the Earth, how to find the Situa- 
cerning the Moon, and all the Planets. Stars pla- tion ot other places atthat place. That a Plaée 
ecd between the Parallel of any place ( being 40-being given onthe Earth, or Globe, to exhibit all 
without the Zqwator) and the Pole, are lefs ele- —_ thofe places, at which the given Place hath fome 
vated above the Avrizov, of the places between — one given Situation, or Quarter. Dire@ions to- 
this Parallel, and the other Pole of thofe fituated make a Z erreftrial Globe ; and how to compofe 
there, then above the Horizon of the places feat- Geographical Maps. 
ed betweenthe Para#el, and the neerer Pole. In ° 
places feated in and near the Aguato¥, the Sun Chap.3 3. Folio 335. 
and Stars directly afcend above the Horizon , 
eyen to the Meridia#, and fo defcend again: But ~ Reats of the Diffance of Places ; Shewing, 
in places abpve the A2quator they afcend and de- | That two Points or Places being given on 
feend obliquely; and fo much the more , by 50 the Globe, to draw a Line or Arch from one to 
how much the place is more remote from the _ the other, , which may be part of the greateft 
quator. By how much the place is more re- Periphery of the Globe; ox to deferibe on the’ 
mote from the Aguator , by fo much the more —Superficies or Periphery of the greateft Circle; 
the Signs of the Zediack, and other Conftellations, which may pafS through the two given Points. 
require the greater time to rife and fet; and That the diftance of two places on the Swper- 
they pafS through the Meridians of all places at —_ficies of the Earth is véry fhort , or the fhorteft 
an equal time, with feveral Queftions laid down, way from one place to the other, is only one 
and refolved, relating to the Rifing , Setting, and (except the places of the Antipodes) viz. the Arch 
Altitude of the Sun. of the greateft Periphery, which is intercepted 
F 60 between thofe two places. The Diffances of 
Places are not changed. No Maps of the Eurth 
are diftant a greater Interval than 2700 German 
Miles, whereof 15-are faid to be a Degree; for 
the Diflance of the Antipodes is 2705 German 
Miles, or 180 Degrees. The reafon why the 
Itinerary Diftance is greater than the true , or 
fhort and Geographical. The Latitude and Lon- 
gitude 


Folio 309. 


~ 
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itude of two places being given, to find their 
Diftance. 


Chap.34-——— Folio 3,42.) 


Reats of the Viftble and Senfible ~HORTI- 

ZON. That the Stature of a Man being 
given from the Foot to the Aye , and the Sem#- 
diameter of the Earth being given, to find out 
the Semidiameter of the Senfible Horizon. The 
Altitude of the Eye being given on a Tower , or 
Mountain, to find the Diftance of the laft point 
unto which the Zye extends it {elf , or which 
the Bye can fee. The Altitude of the Eye being 
given, and of fome erected feen Magnitude, as a 
Lower, Mountain, or the Maft of a Ship, to find 
the Diftance thereof from that.of the Zye. The 
Refraction of Rays in the Ar, augmenteth the 
apparent Semidiameter of the Senfible Eforizon. 


Chap.35.——— Folio 3.42. 


8 ee of the three Parts of the Art of Navi- 
gation, to wit, the Building of Ships,Lading 
them, and guiding or Navigating them from 
Port to Port. And this concludes the firft Part, 
viz, of Varenius’s Cofmography, and Geography. 


20 Their Fertility, Sterility, and Soil. 


G BOG RAP AY. 


The Second Part, to wit, SA N: 
SONS. GEOGRAPHY, 


viz. Special Geography, Treats 
of thefe following Heads. 


YP He Subject of Special G by, vi Je- 
af e Subje pecial Geography , is to de 


feribe the. Limits and Circumfcription of 
Countreys, with their Latitudes, Longitudes, and 
Situation of Places ; their Mountains , Vallies, 
Woods, Defarts, Forests; defcribing their Appel-* 
lation, Situation, Sc. their Properties, with the 
things contained in them, as Mines, Minerals, Gc, 
Their Waters, asthe Sea, Lakes, Rivers, and 
Marfbes ; Shewing their Springs, Inlets, Tracts, 
Cateratts, with the quality and nature thereof; 
their Capes, Bays, Sea-Ports, Cities, Towns, Gc. 
Their Fruits, 
Cattle, Fowl, Fifh,and Infects ; Their Inhabitants, 
as to their Original, their Stature, Life, Meat, 
Drink, and Habits; ‘Their Cuffoms, relating to 
Marriages, Children, Funerals, Laws, Religions, 
Government; Their Language or Speech; Their 
Arts, Manufattures, pathy ir and Trafhck ; 
Their Military Difcipline, Force, and Arms; Their 
Vertues and Vices, Genius and Erudition; Their 


30 Memorable Hiffories, with their Famous Mer and 


Women, Artificers, Inventions, Sc. 

Thefé and the like Heads, being the Subject of 
Special -Geography, being too capacious to be hand- 
led in this finall Tract, are thought fit rather to 
be omitted than to be only glanced upon; {9 
that I refer the Reader tothe above-faid Book, as 
alfo to other famous Geographers; and fo con- 
clude with fome neceffary and ufeful Zadles. 


The 


a 
Bach, eat ; Onthe North, the Frozew and Tartarian 
(1. Into | aie hn Bounds of ) Ocean. 


World; )4/a, hi inent (On the Eaft,the Pacifick and Indian Ocean. 
4 Bo | whofe parts 9 and sa eon the South, the Southern Ocean, 
nenieiii Be> rowan) € Africa, On the Weft the 4¢/antick Ocean. 
) great Ais3 The New CMeridiona, Tis On the North, Davis Streights. | 
2 Ney ; a LENS. 
| Tanah Worl Ke or!) lis, The bounds }On the Eaft, the Arlantick Ocean. 
Tsohich | Americas iD <On the South, the Pacifick Ocean. 


id =< A | f it . 
plas whole parts Side of it are rate Weft , the Srreights of Magel- 
a qd. 13: The Polary North-land, or Greenland, is every were encompaffed by the Sea 
ASE | and Streights. 


[by us. 4+ The South-land, and Land of Mageen, yet undifcoyered. 
Ao 3a Ale F Africa it {elf 
jo | Round, whofe Latitude and )Pelopone/us, the Cherfone/us of Grecia, 

| I Into | Longitudeare equal about, \Cher/onefus Taurica, or Tartaria Precopenjis. 

i a oa tae ie Cambaja: 

"saa , j «The Cherfonelus of Malacca, adjoyning to India. 
ATs z Cimbrica ot Jutland, adhering to Fiolfatia. 
| ase Borea adjoynihg to’ Tartaria. 
pte rele 4 | The North and South parts of America, 
arthis 


Long, among which areé California. 

ucatan. ‘ 
The Cherfonefus of Thracia. 
Nova Francia. 


an \ster | Lonia, Cindenfis, Mindenjis. 

‘aters. ? - safunk aly, Greece, Acaia, Spain, Norwa , Sweden, Lapland, Afia mi. 
The Su- Ee eta a Reef FAA Arabia, Beach a Region of Magellan, aid New ae 
nee pines Lidoftan, Cochinchina, New-England, Monomotapa, Camboia, 
of the ore ed : 

Earth England Madagafear: 
extant fr Japan 8) Borneo. 
outof + | Great, a¢ Mand —* Nova Zemblae' 
the Wa- Canada California," « 
ter by: Sumatra. 
the In- ( Sicilia Luconia, 
terflux | 3. 7 Treland | Sardinia, 4 
ofthe | /lands, | : | 42:/paniola- Friefland, 
Sea, is ) which Indifferent, as ¢ Cube Terra Nova, 
diftin- | may be | | Java Major | Mindanoa, 
guithed | confi- Celebes Ceilan. 
into dered in | ' : | Creet. 
thefe | four . | Gilolo, Amboina, Timor. - 
four | forts, Smail, as Sere Majorca, Cyprus, Negropont. 
parts, | viz. | Sealand, Famaica. 
} ft. The more famous, Solitaria, Rhodes, Malta, Lemnos; 
! | Htelena, St. Thomas. 
} | The Canary Tfles. 
The very finall ones;| | The Flandrian or Caribbe Iftes, 
| in which we confider < The Hefperides. 
ve | Thofe af the Galph of Mexico, 
Of Maldives. 
‘ , |. A knot, or heap of | Of Fapan. 
{ : « les together, as <¢ About Madagafcar. 


The MoMucoes & Iles of Banda 
| The Philippine Iles, 
The Les of Theeves. 
i The Z/les in the Aegean Sea, 
: The Zfles about England. 
| | The Zfles of Solomon. 
Between Ezypt and Arabia, or Africa and Afia. 
| That of Corinth between Pekoponefus and Achaia. 
14: The [thmuffes,< The [thus of Panamaor America the longett of all. 
Between Jutland and Holfatia. 
Between Malacca and India, 


Hh On 
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On, or a- 
bove the 
Surface-of 
the Ter- 
reftrial 
Globe, and 
Maps of . - 
the World, 
ought to be 
underftood 
and noted, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Four are called (Cardinal Points, as 


the North, or the Pole Artick, 
" the South, or the Pole Antartick, 
: ero y the Batt. 
Ten Points ; . the of the Summer, 
‘ * ; the Eaft of the Winter, 
of which Four are called Collateral Points, as —->>——— 5 the Weft of the Summer, 
A the Weft of the ‘Winter. 


the Zenith, | 10 
z ) , —— 7 the Nadir, | 
i Five are Parallels, as FEquinoCtial , or aes aot dings 
the one to thes ‘Re two ‘Tropicks, as: the Teapick of Capricorn, 
HS i LS the citcle of the Pole Artick,) 
TenCircles, other, as . The ore Pele sh as the circle of the Pole Antartick. 
or Lines, of ! Five others are ( int the mi le of the Zodiack,as——— . ithe Ecliptick. sta 


And two, as above and Under us ; as 
hu 


different theone Jthe Horizon, as———¥, TTA. foreoe Galplere HADIE 

1 from the other , ) the Parallels, or = the Degrees of Latitude. | 
‘wo Co- the Meridians, or — -— ——-— ‘the Degrees of Longitude. 
as 3 4 eae 


: t ; 4 
lures, in ‘our fou’ Seafons\ the colures of the /Equinoxes, as—— ESET < 


which are iil aL rigi 
4S of the year, (09 the colitres of the Solftices, as —— pelea 


Points, ‘ 
which note bwitspe ere one Torrid, or ——— ——— the Parching. 5 
the temperate Artick, or Northernly, 


Three forts of Zones, ‘in which< tw ‘Temperate, 23 ———-——~——— % the temperate Autartick, or Southernly. 


| 
| which 
| 
| 
| 


are five, to wit two Frozen, or Cold, as £ the Peeters lor Norse ae 


which diverfly re- in the Torrid Zon¢——————_-_- ‘Amphilciens. 


receive the Inhabi- \ inthe Temperate Northerly, ——— ¢ Northen Hererofciens, 
Three forts 2 rants of the five d © Zones sputhernly,-————-_— J Southern Bererofeiens, 
{ of Shadows, ) Zones ; for they /in the Frozen Northenly, ——) Northen Perifciens, 
} are * Zones ‘Sothernly, —-——. ‘Southern Perifciens. 
3 forts of the Inhabitants about the fame Parallel, oppofite in Meridian, are———— Periceciens. 
© Pofiti the Inhabitants about one Meridian, oppofedin their Parallels, are—————~ Apteeciens. 
‘olitions, aS ( the Inhabitants oppofed both in Meridians, and in Parallels, are———— _Antipodes. t 
dia (chatis, through) Mer2¢s» 
) dia Sienes, _ 
the’ Ancients firft' which they call by the moft famous any 
La x a 
Pnaneteven’ Places, Seas, and Rivers, by which ) $i: pontou, 
The Clima- they pafled; as dia Boriftenou. 
then nine, in adding ——— — — —5 4% Ripheon, 
‘ 4 ia Danias. 


tes; of which 


the Moderns made § between the Equator and the Polar Circle — 24, by half Hours, 


ash 30, to Wit berween the Polar Circle, and the Pole<——— 6, by Months. 
e Pa- following the Ancients 14, § between the FEquator and Polar Circle: 48, by Quarters of Hours. 
4 yallels 5 { itowing the Moderns erokees the Polur Circle and the Pole———-_ 12, by Fourteen Days 


iS a Y hy 
which are {4 Firfts, and whereof the narhesare Monofylla- Cardinal South, 
bles, fthall be called Winds, as Ev 


> f North-Batt, 
| 4. Seconds, whereof the names are of two Collateral North: Weft, 
fyllables, and compofed of two of the four . South-Eaft, 
“Firfts, (hall be Winds, as (south. weft. 
iylts, Ma! i called North North-Eaft, 
o North North: Weft, 
| 8 Thirds ; and have their names of three fyllables, com- eee Soe 
pofed of one of the four Firft, and of one of the four' Faft North Ea 
Seconds, as Eaft South: Weft, 
‘ Weft North-weft, 
whereok ithe t Wet South-welt. 2 
; sie and a quartet by North eaft, 


The Winds; h 


North, and a quarter by North-wett, 
North-eaft, and a quarter by North, 
North-weft, and a quarter by North. 
South, and a quarter by South-eaft, 
South, and a quarter by South- weft, 
South-eaft, and a quarter by South. 
South-weft, and a quarterby South. 
i and @ quarter by North-caft, 


that without having regard to the eight Third Winds, 


. Eaft, and a quarter by Southseaft, 
&c. as it were 
c 


North-eaft, anda quascer by eaft 
South-eaft, anda quarter by eaft. 
Welt, and a quarter by North-weft, 
VvVeft, and a quarter by South weft, 
North-weft, and a quarter by weft, 
South-weft, and a quarcer by weft. 
the leaft pare chat can be deferibed upon the Terreftrial Globe, is" 4 Point. 

many Points, defcribed and continued right the one to theother, make: a Line. : 

twelve Lines continued together, are ¢: eemed to make ——— an [ach, or Thumbs breadkh: 

twelve Inches, make ————— ———_—— _ a Foor 

two Foot and half make a common Pace, and two common Paces———— a Geometrical Pace. 


x 16 Fourths; taking their names from four Firfts, or four 
Seconds, in faying of one fourth part by the other, and 
4 


—— a Stade, or certain meafure of ground. 


‘The Mea- ‘one hundred twenty five Geometrical Paces, make: 
fi ae cighe Stades, or one thoufand Geometrical Paces, is ———— __ one thoufand Roman Paces,or the Italian Mile 
ures; in one thoufand fifty fix Gcometrical Paces make———— ———_ an Fnglift Mile. 


which-are one tboutand cwo hundred fixty feven Paces make a Scotith Mile. 
tobe fi two thoufand four hundred, or 200 Geometrical Paces make. — acommon League of France. 
| Confi- } three thoufand four hundred Geometrical Paces, or little more, make-————~_ 4 Spanith League. 


dered, that | four thoufand Geometrical Paces, make ———~ a Dutch League, or Mile. 
& five thonfand Geometrical Paces, make ————~ —— a Swedifh League, or Mile. 


fix thoufand Geometrical Paces make———— ——— an Hungarian Leagues, or Mile. 
ooo Geometrical Paces make,———— adegreeof Latitude on the /Equatot, 


24 or 25 French Leagues, or 60 
three hundred and fixty Degrees of Longitude on the FEquator, make 


tthe great Circle of the Terr, Globe, 


the great Circle of the Terreftrial Globe, 
multiplyed by his Diameter, make—— the ‘Superficies of the Terreftrial Globe. 


The 


GEOGRAPHY. 11g., 
TOW ¢ trighnt ibnt Turkey in Europe, 

France, 

iW. mediuoxt Europe sj velieré the Kingdoms or )Germany, 


Low Countreys, 
Countreys of alageds pane 


Scandinavia, - 
w » Wods -Ruffia, or Mofcoviz, 
Turkey in Alia, 


1B urs, or at moft a Atabia, 


: Perfia, 
Ancient and Su- Afia; Reh, aye the Kingdoms ord P¢ in 
periour, contain-¥ © Parts o rants 
eth three great ; 


{ Barbary, f 9 
tts; to wit. 
patts, ? 


Bilesulgeria, 
Egypr, ’ 
4 4 Sarajor Deft of Saara, | 
bo See Pie Nezrocs, } 

} < Guineé, i 
Alia 3. where are the iethtedbies Nabiaji 
c 


the Emperolir of the Ab: fines. 
or Countreys of Zangucbar, He 


| Geneea, 
lonomotapa, 
Ccaifion 


The other, or New) the Kingdomis of New Spain, 
and Inferiour, “isS America: Meridionalis ; where are 4 Baily | 
Parapua, 


called AME-J the Kings of 


[iss 
< 
uy a, 

Canada, or New France, 
|. America Septentrionalis ; where are New Mexico, 
2 JPRICA. 


a the Mediterranean Sea. 
part of Europe; as thof in — {i Vveltera Oceanycalled the Bric 
Tiles, 
Japon, | 
: the Philippins,. 
[ About a Con- ‘¢ part of Afia; as thofé of ——-— she Molucroks, : 
tinent an ‘ \ 3 ‘ 
ne : : beth <elror Geeytag, ana the Maldives, a. ay 
S . | {ener or si Lawrence, Sue 


i Many 
4 Ifles ; of 


St. Thomas 


art of “Africa; _as thofe Sea Ca d 
which-thed Os soe 


the Cenaries, &e. me 
moft fa- Between one and the the other Continent; a8 See lishes aseresl © } obsiatt 
mous are | About the o-{ towards America Septentrionalis ; 3 ——— ices sai ae / 


the Magelldoick tes, 


« Hient, and (towards America Meridionalis ; — Gréenland, Pzland, Se. 


4 And infome Lands and tfles,the moft part ama towards the one sedi Teme Auftralis , Nova | Shine, 
tos other Pole ; among the which are &e. 


Seas of 


a . ina, 
drastevnty ar Near or Indian ; where are the i 
s Arabia. 


| ) ‘ther Conti- as thofe of) ors | the Antilles, > ont 


WATER; 
|] which is 


nd in 


e 
| 
ae 
| 
i: 


are | In America, 


jcc or Aiitiopian: a where 


4 Barbatia, or of Zangurbar, 
are the Seas of 


Cafreria, 
Conga, 


(Ocean, about our] . Cape Verd, 


the Canaries, 
Continent, + Weftern » or Atlantick; where are Spats, u 
the Se eas of France, folstag 
Grear Buicariy. 


Denmark, * 
Northern, or Frozen ; sheror are’ Mofeory, 


m9 Guinte, 


Tartatia) 


c— 


the Seas of Canads, or New France, 


Mexico, or New Sp 
North-Sea, or Seasof a Nay 


Paragina 
Magellanick-Sea, or Seas off Magali, | 


Pacifick-Sea, or Seas of ——.__ ahs Nee bteeico! 
between the Lands ofour Co, : the Baltick Sea, 

i poe the Mediterranean Sea, * 
betweenthe Lands of the other Contiaent___J the Gulph ot Mexico, 


ete and 
| which 
may be 
called 


Sea, about the o- 
ther Continents , 


of 
=P 
| 
| 


| Gulphs, or Seas, { 


the Gulph of Hudfon,” 
inthe midft of our Continenr,. 5 G 
Lakes, or Seas, 42 ag the ra a ee mite eeeg Parime, 
between the one and theother Contin. ——.- of Anian, 
J iStreights ; to wit, {itves the other Contin andthe J. 4——__ of Magellan, 


between Europeand Africe+——___— of Gibraltar, 
the Tage, 


the Rhine, 
the Elbe, 

| In Europe, ——_——____ fife Danube, ’ 
the Boriftene, 
the Don, or Tanais, 
the Volga, 

‘ = the Tigre, and the Euphrates, 

the Indus, 

the Ganges, 

the Sie or Jamfaquiam, 


the Oby. 
he Nil 
atc | Un Affica ii ¢ he Niger 


the River Canada, or Se. Lawrence, 
an Septentrional ; as ———————— J the River Paris) of Orinogue, 


} the River Amazones, 
CMeridional ; 4s — the River of Plates, 


ae our Continent; 4 In Afia,—-————_____ 


The z 


sy 
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Indian, or Eaftern , where we Sri cae 
the : 


Arabian Sea. 
Ethiopian, or Southern,where- 4 Sea of Barbary, or of Zanguebar, 


HER hi H Sea of Caffreria, 
iniare the | Sea of Congo. 


eaian ; | Sea of Guinee, 
Ocean, ‘and about our Conti- itt Sa of Cae 
ke pe Verd, 
nent, to wit, the < Weftern, or Aclantick where ) $4 oF CaP easasies, or Gulph of Yep is, 
\ Sea bf Spain, 
i f Seda lof France, 
= t Sea bf Great Britain 
which | Northérn Frozen, or Sertich Sealof Denmath, or Mourmanskai-Mere, 
where are the, Sealof Mofcovy, or Petzorke-More, 
t Seajo( Tartaria, or Niaren-More, 


called - GB aa gc) cjad Seapf Canada, or New France, 
4 North, or } Sealof Mexico, or New Spain. 


Hi Sealof Brazil, or North-Sea. 
Sea; and about the other Conti- 4 Seabf Pard@tyl 
nent, to wit, the; - Magellanich Se, 


Sca'of Chilt. 


are the 


Megalanick, or 


r South, or Pacifick ; or Sedlof eo Sea, 
Sealo! jifornia New fexico, 
Between the one andthe other Continent,and towards the Artcky cla ol St Lesare, 


the|Sea of Groenladd. = 
Pole, are Gulph of Nanquin, | 


44 : Gulph of Cochinchina. A 
' ; , Gulph of Sian, or Cambegue, 
; Gulph of Bengala, 
« there, where the cen lest =aboil our Continent.are, thefe¢ Bupeee Orns, ahd Balfora, 
ulph of the Red-Sea, or Sea of Meccs, 
Gulp of ZEthiopia, or St, Ting 
de of Cores. i 
set of Guafcagne, Nib ¥ 
ley ite: Sea, or Bella-more: 


them, and ip sony, and Seas,-as the 


Black-Sea, or the Sea of Majeure, 
Sea entreth, and within our Contineat are thefe 


The Levant Sea. 
Gulphs and Seas, as the 


Water 
in the 

furface 
of the: 
‘Terre- 


ftrial 


Gillph of 'Bolnia, 
Gul ph’of Findland, 


230 
“He 
as wy 
70a Bo 
2 

eo a 


there, where the Baltick Sea' Gulph of Rhi 4 


ate of Lyon, 
Gulph of Venice, 
Arthipelapue, or White-Sea,, 
A theirs where the Mediterranean )-  ~ Sed of Marmora, 
set Cepia, 


Gillph of Labeck. 


there, where the Sea wafheth Sabout the other Continent LCQ Gulph ot mexico 


Gullph of Hondutas, 


entreth, and 
Gulph of Hudfon, 
Sat of Sr, Lawrence, 
sy 


them, and-— ~- the i 
: : Galph’of Panama. 


i Nova Zembla, i 
ne Streights, Seas, &c. as§ sereight of Le Maire, 
the 


Channel of Bahama, 
Streight of Hudfos, 


rthere,where the Ocean and the 2 
Streightof Davis. 


| Sea wafheth, and 


Streight of Naffau, or Vaygatz, 
Pas, or Streight of Calais, 
Streight of Bebelmandel, 


s 
af. Streight of Anian, 

cr 4 Sea of Vermejo, . | 
ras Hd ; about the other Continent are )Steight of Magellan, : 
lie 

C yur 1 rae Strei; ehtof Mocandan, 

| Streights; | about our Continent, are the 8 
among 


which 


Streight of Manar, 
Streight of Malacca, 
seeig he of Sonde. 


| there, where the Baltick Sea is, f sree Sound, 


and ie 
in our Continent are the Y pee at, 


Euripe, or Tourn paflage of Negroponte, 
Streight of Gallipoli, or the Dardanelles, 
Sereight of Conftantinople, or CHannel of the 
Black-Sea, 
Streight of Caffa, or Vofpero, 
a our ‘Continent, the —-——. tee Bachu, or Sala, 
Seas ; as — tse of Zibaque, or Tana. 
in the other Continent, the-— Lake, or Sea of Parime. 


iS = Lake of Earne, 
Lake of Werner, 
Lakes; Lake of Ladoga, : 


there, where the Mediterranean 
} Sea is, and 


tr, 


Fin Europe, the Lake of Geneve, 

Zake of Conftance, 

Lake of Balaton, i 

; Lake of Majeur. : 

Lake of Sodom, or the Dead-Sea, 
Lake of Aftamar, or Vaftaa, 


vy Lake of Burgian, 
| in Afia, the Lake of Ki 


ay, 
fn Lake of Chiamay, 
Lakes Fy wan greater a | Lake of Cincui- thy. y: 
4 Lake of Zaire, and Zambere, 
in Africa, the Lake of Zafflan, 
Lake of Niger, 
d Lake of Bouchaira. 
great paket Canada, 
Lakeo! joacan, 
C SepaaAy the” < rakeof{Chapala, 


Lakoof. 
2 pee ie 
ke of Mardeaybo, 
Meridional, the { Pyetraidcen 
“Lake of Bupana; of delos Xarajes: 


(in America 


: The 


>) 
Ry 
js) 
>) 
i, 
X 
q 
2 


N 5 the Douro, 
ane ries us the Tagus, 
Spain 7 3-——_ ae) a ee the Guadiana, 
the Guadalguivir, 
the Ebro, or Iberus, 


the Danube, or Donaw, 
. z oo. \ thé ria, 
Turkey in Europe; ag ——_.___ the OFF, oF atree, 
the Vardar, 
the Marize, 
E the Loire, 
| Rirance)$ifag oe —————___~ ihe Girone, 


the Rhofoe, 
cr. 


EUROPE, 
and in the Meee 
Kingdonis, <¢ the wees? 
Countreys or Germany ; ag ————__ ———_{& Elbe, 


the Seyne. 


. che Efcaule, 
Low-Countreys; as Pt ap {a Meule, 


i the Oder. 
Regions of the Weifler, or Vifulc, 
r the Niemen, 


the Niefter, 


| Poland; “a8 eS the Dune, of Dzwina, 
| the Nieper, or Boriftens, 
Sweden > as —————____ — is Torne. 
the Wolga, 
| Mofcovia 3 as So the’ Dwine, 
the Han, ot Tene, 
the Thames, 
: a the Severn, 
England 748 ‘ the Trent, 
Scodend sad Ste try. 
Treland ‘as Ss ——— ———— the Shennon. 
CL: a Bark the Euphrates, the Paolus, Ms 
C 
< 


nent, arid 


untreys , India; as —— ey the Ganges, the Gemeni, 
of China; as Sr ee es the Quiam, or Jamfaquism. 


the Tartar, the Palifanga, 

| J Tartaria 3 8S the Jenifcey, the Albiamu, 
I 

t 


; : the Chefel, and the Jaick. ’ 
(Morocco; as ————__. . _ Sp eae mae» Doe Lente aba the’ stan 
the Ommiraby, Suba, 
the Mallulus, and the Cherfer, 
the Mulvia, the Maber, 
. the Magrada, the Capes, 
5 ee "5 the Rio Major, the Chol, 
AF RIC A, Barbary 7 as the Suffegmarus, the Mafurius, 
and inthe the Tefflifus, and the Mina, 
Kaa re doms, fEgypt 5 as ae SS ee ile, 


Fez 5 a3 = 


“a. —- -_§ the Suz, the Buzedora, 
famous Countreys, * Bilidulgerid; as———— the Darha, and the Albus. 


Bili 
or Regions |'Zaara Repo eee TT - the Chir, ‘and the Equeftris, “t 
of 8 the Niger , which is dividegS the Senega, the Gas Leb 

the Negroes; as ; 


the Rio Grande, and the Cano, 
DY the Quilmanci, Nubia, 


ro ae 
moft | 
| 


Higher thiopia, as Te eS ee tae Zaire, and the Marabus. 


otte the Curama, the Barame, 
| Laver mite. the Zambere , divided the Spirieu Sando, 
wer sit lopia ; as in——— —__. ___ the Rio dos Iafantos. 
| be Canada, or Se. Lawrence, - 
: 5 Toppahanock, Penob fcor, 
- Pautunxat Nanfamad, 
y AMERICA Canada, or New France ; as thofe of —» ——_ Ghetapead oe Poukaa, May, 
Septentrio- dh Trinite, Apamatuck, 
A Yamanuc, and Patawomeck; 
| nale and in 1 2 — § Bio de Flores: Rio de Spirico Sino, 
| | the King-  < Florida; as thofe of —-—_-_________ Rio de Neives, and Rio grande 
as) » = Spiritu San@s towards the Eaft, 
i i dee Goon Spit sia cowards the Weft, 
Sy &e, + Heo —— $< — 2 Paniico, Guaxacoales, 
| Tathees of) 4 Mexico, or New Spain; as thofe of Mies 
Defaguadero of Nicara 
! therCon- < : Ditivas Vispoco, 
tient, St. Martha, Cayanna, 
‘| orln , ‘ d Peru; asthofe of ———J Corritine, Bicbice,, 
ie AM E RICA (Terra Firma, G uianay an cra Orinogue, Seirus, 
*ye Effequebe, Madelaine, 
| Meridionale, Dela uadcroo! Pert I 
i j i Orethgne, or the Amazons, 1 
King he Maragoon, or Miari, : Sy 
joms, wie Se ea abou cored, RIG antero, 
| Countreys, | Brazil 5 as thofe of Rie) grande, or Fotengle 
Rio Real, Parayba. 
| &e, of | Paraguay ; as thofe of ———-——-—-—___ Paraguay, or de 1g Plata, 
t . 
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Cris three molt Sou Span: and Portugal, with its Ifles of Majorca, Minorca, 
Q a 


4 
jeu ROPE, | _ thern parts, are the faly, eo its Eftates and Ifles of Sicily, Sardinia, Cor- 
vith is King Eftates, ica, Mes of Naples, &c. 
ngdoms, and Ifles of Turkey in Europe, with its Eftates and Ifles. 


jy Eitates,Ifles, | phe three Innermoft France. 


&c, may be 1 parts, and within the \Germany, and Belgium, with its feveral Eftates; as the 
confidered ¢ © Continent, are the< . Swifles, the Grifons, &c. 
| three | Kingdoms and E- Poland, with its feveral Eftates, towards the Danube; 
times three {fates of as Tranfj ylvania, Moldavia,&c. 
{ parts;and. + Great Britain, and Ireland. 
then The three moft Nor- Denmark, 
[is thern parts, or King Scandinavia, or @Sweden, 
doms and Ifles of Norway. 
| Moftovy, with its Datchies and Kingdoms. 
I Turkey in Ata, with its pecan Ifles, &<. 
. Georgia. 
| Arabia. 
Perfia. 
ee | India, as it {Empire of the Great Mogul. 
In firm Land 5 as ! is divided@Peninfula of India, within the Ganges. 
| intothe @Peninfula of India, without the Ganges. 


feel ASIA, with 
| ly, and in lis King- 


our Con-< doms,Coun: ithe Land of Papous. 


| | eae 
‘artaria. 

| | 

| tinent; | teyssliles, i Ifles of Japon. 


the Land of Jeffo. 


&c.as they Ifles of Larrons. 
are found Tn the Ocean ; as the¢ Iles of Sonde. 
Philippine Ifles. 
Ifles of Ceylan,and the Maldives, 
In Ifles 5 In the Mediterranean hs the Levant Sea, 
Sea ; as in the Archipelago. 
About ‘China, Perfia, Arabia, &c. 


fs ao 
| | Exterior, orC Barbary, 
ES 


cama “ Siig 
eos Egypt 


} | “ryt tracer , or ¢Zaara, or Defart, 
{ Au Ad ; ihe Countries of the Negroes, 
| eorex ase 
q with its a 
‘| Kingdoms, | | Aithio- eo = Ethiopia ot the Empire of thé Abyéines. 
wo | “10 Congo, 
| 34 it sa es na as SMonomotapa 
°o ? 
A | ice found Caffres. 
| i bin In the Mediterranean Sea; as the Ifle of Malta, &c. 
t di- the Canary Ifles, 
| vers Ifles, Jn the Weftern Ocean; asgthe Ifles of Cape Verd, 
which the Ifles of St. Thomas. 
Lrefiind In the Eaftern Ocean; {the Ifle of Madagafcar, 
Pree } | as the Ifle of Zocotora,&c. 
fing: | ! ? Groenland, 
pre | the Artick Lands; as here 
Canadian, or Taland, &e. 
Bae | dea ?”) Canada, or New France, with fe Eftates, Ifles, &c. 
Coun. Americ Florida 
tries, | Ves. 
if; ; ional Mexico, 
bse | faMeRICh | TODA Mexico, or New Spain, Guadalajara; 
World, 4 Lately, Fjhedons | Mexican, or with its Audiences of Sie ae and 
mayibe and in - ‘ omingo- 
pee: | the other 2 aed ! oe Cartbe Ifles, ‘ A 
ris | ents es se ; j eae irma, with its Eftates, Provinces, and Ifles. 
under | [pes > Jas'they are | 4 
: ito, 
ag a divided and : Peruvian, or Peru, with its Audiences of wan 
Theods | found in America De la Plata. 
er Meridio- Chili, with its JurifdiGtions. 
Lnale ; sruss) te with its Capitanes, 
Brafilian, or ets Re de : Plata, with its Parts or Provinces 
the Megallanick Land, &c. 
| G 
| Unknown , or not fully dif ( Artick, Tera Site, 
j covered, and lieth eitherd or — Circles; as §Maletur. 4 
\ under the Antartick Pit Regio, and the like feigned Names and 
EUROPE, 
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ered EON 
Pampelons, 
Bilbes, 
Ovideo, 
St.Jago de Compoftella, 
Lisbon, 
Pharo, 
{ # Sevil, 
ranad’, Granada, 
Murcia, ——_______ Murcia, 
Arragon, Caragofe, 
Valencia, |——~_____ Valencia, 
Catalonia gy ——__ Barcelona, 
‘thelfles of Baleares, Majorca. 
©Piedmont,); ———__ Turin, 


Millsin—~——_Millaia, 
| Genoa P= Geno, 


‘S PAIN, with its Kingdoms or Principalities, &c. 


Monteferat) Alba, 
Parma, => Parma, 


i Loy8 5 Mantua; and Modena) Mantua, 
IT ALY, with its feveral Eftates and Principalities ; eae —— Venice, 


| J 2 24,2 Placenza, 
ief of which are motcanyal Florence, 
| moft < the Chi | Eftares of theCharch, Rome, 
2 Trent, — —— Trent, 
Southern | Naples,___4--_._ Naples, 
parts, are 3 Ile of Sicily, ——— Meffina, 
Ife of Sardiny,———_Calari, 
Ulfle ef Corfica, ——__Baftia. 
CBofnia, — Jaycza, 
Tranfilvania,_—______ Waradin, 
Servie, —_________Belgrad, 
Bulgaria, —____ Sophia, 
Moldavia, ———____ Zuccania, 
| Walachiz,+—___—__ Tarpovifco, 
| 
| 


Romania, _——__ Conftantinople, 
Macedonia, 


TURKEY, (in EUROPE,) with its fevetal E-J Alsen,” ionic 


; i i Theflalic, . cho, 
| u ftates; the Chief-of which are thofe of ae 7 Tan ei 
Achaia, 2 >. 4 Selines, 
Peloponnefus, ——._ Petras, 
Dalmatia, gula, 


Sclavonia, —_s-- 5) -Rofega, 
Toge- Illyris,_____—_Zatha,° 


Croatia, Wihitz. 
‘ 6 a, ‘Negropont,Crete,the Ifles of C1 lades,& Sporades, 
RECA pret Sets) $8 rg nea aes Zant, Zeffilonia, Cortu, and Chrigo. 


7 Tonian Seas,as 
Adriatick Seas, as: 


Zara,Lefiaa, Curzoia, Liffa, Vegea, and Cherfo, 
(Picardy, —— Amidns, 
Normandy, RoanjorRoved, 
Tfle of Fragce, —__ Paris, 
Champagne, Troy, 
: Bretagne, Nante 5, 
FRANCE, with its Twelve Governments, or Gene- yi Orient Orlegnce, 
pie jourgogne, ijon, 
ral Eftates ; viz. 4 Lyonnois, Lyor 
Guyenne and Gafcogne, Bourdeaux, 


| r «Languedoc, Touloufe, 
EUROPE, | Proven, 


c 


Marfeille, 
‘th it Dauphin, —— Grenpble, 
Kid fe theCathol.Low Country Anvers, { 
ingdoms f Lorrain, j= Mp 
rsrite - hich Ive b France, the French County, Beko, 
hy tee Ek 
es, Whic! e be- Savoy, —— _Cambery. 
may be The feveral Eftar >, 7 the Low Countreys, or 2 Amfterdani, 
< & : 
confidered i tween the United Provinces, @Rotterdan, , > 
. | Germany, ———-— the swittes, Bitte, A} he 
in three if the Grifons, Coirey, -fy iL 
times three § Th_ | Onthis fide theRhine, Antwerp, 
, 
‘ 


5 Upon the Rhine, —— Strasbourg, ~ 
parts ; and Weftphalia, 
then 


Manger, 
Franconia, 


Noremberg, 
Sovabe, ——_-—= Ausbourg, 


GERMANY, with its feveral Eftates and. Principa- ' Bavaria — 


é wes 
: . Aoftria,___.. Viewha, 
lities ; the Chief of which are Se eae Hee 
Higher Saxony, Driféen, 
the Con- Brandenbourg, Berl, 
. Pomerania, ———_Stetin, 
paras Lower Saxony, Hambureh. 


| are » Polonia, —- Cracow, 
} 


Pruffia, Dantzick, 
' Mazovia, Warzaiv, 
he Chief of atts Ryovi 
7 i ites 5 Volhynia, ———_ ovia, 
POLAND, with its feveral Efftates; the Chi see) eel ene 
which are Polaquie, ———— Bielsk, 
Podolia, ———-——-_ Kamieniec, 
Raffia Nigrk,————_ Loewenberg. 


Hungaria, Bay 
Tranfylvania, <> Hermenftar, 
And fome Eftates or Principalities, towards the Danube vataquie, OTC Pitdovitee 


| Moldavia, - Soctowa, 
ire and Black Sea; as Little Tartaria, Nigropoli, 
3 -Dayemak, ————  Copenhapuen, 
Danemark, Ney == a eethic 
! fea retierty 
] The {SCANDINAVIA; sey Ket Soctiela, 
e i Eftates o} q Eapland, ————- isby, 
| tae are the Kingdoms a nS Sweden, = — Gothia, Abo, 
H moft Livonie, ———— Rigs : 
Y ii — lortebourg, 
ie | (ee eee 
thern hi ; jutches; \ Wolomodire, Wolodomer, 
parts, j M O}s.C ovi A; wih c fel Heche 2 7 peiaet s 7 St.Michal Archangel, 
. +f : wet of Which ar c Ki m) Cazai, 
Sa a aad Ateeen (Rlogdom)ntracl 
{ ioms = Engbnd, = ———— London, 
|[and Ifles,| The ISLES of GREAT BRITAIN; where $ Sed = eater 
° tr —————— 
tare are the Kingdoms of 


" 


~ 
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tes 
Smyrna, 
¥ Bphelus, 
Anttolla, —————.~ ¢ Pergama, 
| Burhia, 
\ Scutaci, 
| Toca. 
Jerufalem 
Souk Aleppo, 
Tu RKE Y in ASIA, which comprehendeth the ¢ ee —~ Tripoli, 
parts and chief places ef mei see Sai 
Caracmit, 
Diarbeck, { Bagded,” 
1 | Fy pura, 
rerum, 
i Torcoma nie, — Cae 
; Derbent. 
=; Phazz 
Mingrelieg —~ —4 savaroplly. 
Gurgiftan —___—— Cori. 
GEORGIE; which comprehendeth the peed and, Lae Chipesie, 
5 ——= $ Stranu. 
chief places of seer aa Avogafia, ———-—' St. Sophia, 
Litle Turcomanie,—-_— Derbent. 
P Comaaia, —_ afof, 
| Arabia the Stony —-$ pease ete 
I ARABIA; withits partsand chief places of Ba oe ea rary 
Arabia the Happy; —- 5 ibe 
is v Aden, 
Fas Mage Tauri 
. Gilan, ——— Raft. 
[ Secs ——  Gorgien, 
1 Churdiftaa, joy. 
! Hifpahan,' 
| | ae Cabin, 3 
; horézan, Kayea 
p= Lind JPERSIA; withits chief Provinces and place of ——~ ¢ Dilemon, Allimvoed. 
1, Soufter. 
whereof the Tabareftan, Afterabed 
| principal <" Helier soem, (as 
P. are, | Ricca ——= Giroft. 
| | sibletans oe “Zaraes 
STochareftan, ———. Thaalan. 
{ aAuock, = Attock. 
Clee eee Cibul. 
ry 
Empire of the GREAT MOGOL; Delly, ——-—— he 
fp wherein are comprehended divers King-< ae ——) Ages. 
doms, the chief of which ace ——— | “*""" — _ Rantipore. 
ate Cambayeg Oe ve 
. ngala, Bengala. 
INDIA Decan, ——- Goa. 
| it is divided Penifula of IN DIA without the Ganges, CCrleond, iGslsooa 
fifo ithe qi ai fe ie! Kingdoms, &c. the chief Bifeagar, ——— Ytraringue 
of wi are, Malabar, Calicuc 
Pepu, 
Pegu, ——— ———9 Boidia, 
Peninfula of I NDIA within the Gan: St Siam, BmcKock. 
h its Kingd chief plcesof—) Mate Wiisce 
{with its Kingdoms and chief placeso N Cochinching, —— aloe 
i Tunquio — Kecclo 
ASIA, Pequia ——  Pequin. 
asit is divi- Nanquin Nanguia, 
ded into } CHINA; withits chief Provinces and Cities of — ¢ Scismom aunts 
Canton, 
Cheiquian. 
ii Cumbalich, 
| [F ee RTARTA; with its five Parts, and chief places) Vs>ss —— one 
[) ————— SS —— Cambal 
Cathay, —— im Dalu. 
7 Truc fan Tartar. 
[ Niphon, —— ———— Meaco, 
| Fifles of JAPON; as—— ——-—— } kos 
‘imo, ———_—_—_—— 0 
Luton, Lafon, 
! PHILLIPPINE Iles; as —— —4 Mindssso, = indana, 
{ Molucques, Gian 
el le 
theOcran; Ie of MOL UCCO'Ss as —~.—4 cate” —— dito 
as the Symarra, SSR 
, Arun. 
Ifles of SONDE; 5 RS eee en BOE O. Berrie): 
Bantam, 
fles of RONS, ee 1. oa 
Ifles of LAR , or THEVES, “elec. 
ISLES, to- Fe of CEY LAN, ——_—_—_. —— Colombo, 
4 Wes ofthe M ALD UV ES, ee, ————= —_———_ Till don Matis. 
Famagoufte. 


Sree 


in the LEV ANT Sea; as ——{ih odes, —————_ Rhodes, 


Scarpanto , ————_Scrpanto, 
Scio. 
terranean Tenedos, ——-——=— _ Merelin. 


Samo, ———_——_ Samo. 
Nicaria, ———— ——_ Nicaria. 


Seas (inthe ARCHIPELAG O;as 
Lango, —— Lango, 


& Stampalia, ————.Stampalia. 
pe Pathmor, 


Awit, I 
| In the Medi- 
Scio, ———_—— 


Negropont, —————-_ Col his, 
C008, mee ae Cos, 


Lero, ———— ——— = Lero, 


Lcro 
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c 2 Morocco, 
Morcco, ———_4 Elmadina. 
Fez, 
Fez,——_ ee P Almanfor, 
. . Saly. Fi 
Telenfin, ———______ Telenfin, 
ay . . Igier, 
BARBARY; which containeth | Algiers, 
i fi Telenfin, 
the Kingdoms of 4 Algiery — Bugiz. 
Tunis, 
Tunis, ——_— -____< Urbs, 
Tripoli ———— * Tipolis: » 
¢ Buca, — ——— Bar. 
Exteriour,or y \Defare of Barca, ———_ ee 
b | Outward, Sus, or Teffer, Nun, 
and com- < PN pate Fae aarti: 
; ‘| prehendeth | BIL IDULGE RID, which Segellomefta, Segellometta, 
prehen ; = Bes Tafilet, 
containeth feveral Kingdoms and¢ Tafiler, Say 
. > . . Tegorarin, ———__ 
} Provinces, the chief of which are Pekchara, 
> y =a elta. 
qf . ’ Fezzen, 
Bilidulgerid,__>_—-v Gademes. 
5 ag 7 Cairo, 
: ich is divided i Sayd, or Bechria, ) Alexandria, 
f EGY PT, which is divided in Errif, ——____ Sra 
Ps : 
AFRI CA, Coaft of the Red Sez, ——~: aaa 
or 
LYBIA, 


Targa, — Targa, 
pee a Lempra. 
Berdoseeee ee Bede 
— aga. 
Borno,. —_ Borno, 
¢ Gualare, __________ Gindia, 


{On this fide \ Genchoa, —— Geochos 


are the Kingdoms and Cities of 


LPs es Camera 
uenz pa. 
ee or SAARA, where oe 


the Niger, as Tombur, oe pone i 
f " i gades, 
Interiour, or als Agia 
Inwards, | The Land of NE- — Cine” 


The Jalofes People, 
. Branches of 
prehendeth | are the Kingdoms , the Nigerasof 


Biatares. 
Beria. 
Melli, —___2 __— Meili, 
Mandings, —________ Mandings. 


| | Beyond the J Gago, 


Gangare, 
and com- *+GROES > where ! Between the Gangara,, ———__ Sit te 
The Biatares People , —__ 


People, or Countries The Soufos People, 


ee ST 


7 Guber 
LNiger, as of )Surer 


Zegzeg, —________. Zepzeg, 
Zantara, ———y Zante ae 
A OS, 
Wits Riigdensh) rece omeneraa fT ot 
GUINEE, with its Kingdoms, Paricular Guince, or the ScGeorpe dé fa Min 
4 Ivory Ccaft, Cape of Palmes. - 
«Parts, and Chief Places of Mi Cepe of Ramer 
noe Bugia, Bogit ex 


Jalsc, 


SS 
> Nnibia 


r4 Nutbia, 
| N UBI A,where are the Kingdoms, ala, —— _ Daneala. 


Daa. 
. soe Ca ————— Calas 
Countries, and Cities of Gotan Coe 
= Damocla, Damocla. 
Sonne | ee 
© Tigremahon, 
Barnagaffo, 


AFRICA, 
as it is di-g 
vided into 


~—  Chaxtimo. 


Barva, 


Higher, or 


ADgéta) ee Apeking || 


—— __ Degibeldara, 


j The Empit of tie ABISSINES ee emo eS = 
t, and where are feveral King loms 5 ¢, Sgtmedri, —_____Bazai 
a H pepe b, and Gities; the chief Fone ae wera Arlee, 

hendethr of which dre | 


] 
: 
| 


—— A, 
Cateces, =———__ Chater. 


Ambiam. 
Zauguebar, with its oe Mozambique, 


CAmbiam, —__—. 


! 
| doms anu Cities of eS 


| 4 uilmanca, 
ATHIO- ZANGUEBAR,, which is di- The Cosft of AJAN, wie Aes 
y vided into Fi Q » its Kingdoms and Cities o! Magidoxo: 
: The Coaft of ABEX,with its Arquico, 
is chief Places and Ifes of Saquen. 
Losngo, Sea Loango. 


rCONG ro with its feveral King. (Pet, Pembz. 
doms or Provinces ; the chief os) setae = Eee. 


5 Bamba,—___ Bamba, 
which are 


———— , Sonho, 


Songo, 
Lower, ot Capé of Good Hope, 


‘nteriour, } The Coaft and Country of CAFRES, with its feveral\ CopeoF Se. Nicholas, 
and com. 4 Eftites Kingdoms, Cape, Ports, and Ills; the chief towel cual, 
ry prehendeth of which are the Monomotapa, — eee 


| / |MONOMOT APA, with its) ——————acus 


a 5 . Moncemugi, — —— Apap. 
t Kingdoms and chief Places of Poi Roe Se ee 
Chitanga,-—__—_______Zimbaos, 


Valetta. 


Malta, ——_— 
In the Mediterranean Sea, ———— —_f Ges, (a 


Cantry Ties, ———_ Canarja, 


ISLES </n the Weftern Ocean, as the ——__—{™ Mes of Cape Verd, — St. Jago, 
u : 


The Ie of St.Thomas, Pavoafan. 
Madagafcar,-—____ § Vingagora, 


Inthe Eaftern Ocean, as———-. —____ —_- —- meee Beata 
Kk AMERICA, 


(CANADI- 
ANE, where 
there fhall 


| 
| 
+ 
2 
| 


TRIONAL, 
which may 


ce ‘divided 


pe 
= 
iE 
nf 

t 


| |mexica 
it NE, with its 
1 Audiences, 
F Provinces, 
(i Ake of 
tt 

AMERI- | air 

CA, as ir 

ra divided] | 
= 
| {PERUVI- 

ANE, 


fhall be 


= 
is 
vc} 
a 
\~] 
™ 
A, pe poe at ne ae 


' Sao 


et a ny a ce 


where there * 


“ 


are thofe of 


MEXICO, with its Provinces 
| andchief Places of 


GUADALAJARA, with! 
its Provinces of 


Provinces of 


St. DOMINGO, 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


eee FIRMA, with its 


Provinces, &. of 


| 
| 


PERU, with its Audiences of 
& 


taines, or Governments of 


hee with, ics Capi- 


ie: or NEW FRANCE, 14 New England, 


hofe chief Parts and People 


ae 
Ciby 


GUATEMALA, with “ie Docroecen 


with its 
Ifles, the chief of which are 
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{1feland —— ~~ —__ 


Seo LANDS =) 


Groenland, ——____ 
North Wales, ——.—. 
South Wales, ———— 
Eftotiland, —-——. 
Saguanay, ———--——_. 
Canada, ———-——_— 


Acadie, 


New York? —— — 
| Virglola, 


' Carolina —_ 
Theersts =i 
Ifle of Bermudas, —~ 


Florida, 


México, ———___ 
Ears —— + 

lechoacan, ———__ 
Thatcala, — tr 
Guaxaca, — 


Tabafco, —— ———_ 
pana, 
| Bondalsjars, —p— 
‘alifco, 
Chlametlan, —— 
Culiacan, —____ 
Cinaloa, —____ 
4 Los Zacatecas, ——_. 
Rew Bicey, —~ 


wa. |. 
California, ——-—_ 
Guatemala, —_____ 
(Fen Pax, —— 
Aq Ghd —— 


Nicaragua, —- 
Coftarica,. — 
Veragua, —_——_. 
Cuba, ——— —__._—. 
Jamaica, 


Hifpaniola, 


Soana, 
Barbados, ———_.___ 
St.Chriftopher:, ——— 
‘avama, ——_———__ 
Carthageza, ————. 
$t.Martha, ———-——. 
Rio de la Hacha, ——» 
Venezula,—__ ——- 
New Andaloufis,-—. 
Paria, -——--___ 
Caribes, —— ——__ 
Guiana, ——_—_-——-, 
Popayan, ——- 


| Granada, — 


CO, ——<> eemeee ms 
Delos Quixos, —— 
|Pafamores, —— mama 


Lima, 


De la Plata, ———___ 
cei 
1 Megellanick Land, —_ 
incent, 
A Jantero, —-——_ 
Splritu Sano, ——— 
Porto Seguro, --— 


Los Ifleos, —_. 
Baya delo; Sanétos, — 
Sereeippe, ° a 
Fernambuico, ~»—— 
Tamaracz,y; ———— 
Parayba, —_-——— 
Rio Granda, 
Slara, gee 
| Maranban ms. 
ies: —- 


Chaco, —— +. 


PARAGUAY, or RIO de )pelaPiata, ——— 


la PLATA, with its Pro-¢ Tuc 


{_ vinces, &c. of 


LAD) | ene —— 

itvaig, ——————_ 
Parana, ———-—___. 
Guyt, = 


re 


< Mary Land, ——-—- 


rf 


% 
a: 


Belle fted 
Beareford. 
Sea-horfe-point. 
Hudfons Bay. 
Hope-advanced, 
Quebeck 
rapetciral. 


Cambridge, 
Marles Town, 
New York, 

James Town, 

Elizabeth Town, 

Charles Town. 

St. Peter. 

Southampton, 

Sr. Helens, 

Port Royal. 

Mexico. 

Panuco, 

Mechoacan. 

Thatcala, 

_Abtequera. 

“No. fen. dela Vidoria, 

(Met ida, 

Campeche. 

Guadalajara. 

Compoftella. 

St.Sebaftian. 

St.Michael. 

St.John. 

Lacatecas. 

St.John, 

St.Fee. 

Aniap. 

Cibola. 

Port de Montere. 

St. Jago de guate maga, 

Vera Pax. 

Guevet lan. 

Cul dad Real, 

Valladolid. 

Leon. 

Cartago. 

& Conception. 
St.Jago. 

Port Royal, 

Sevilla. 

St.Domingo, 

Porto del Ja Plata. 

St.Germaine, 

St. Michaels, 

Saody-Point, 

Panama. 

Carthagenz, 

St. Martha. 

Rio dela Haclia. 

Venezula, 

Comana. 

Macureguars. 

Taupuramenen. 

Macureraway. 

Sc. ance Antiochia: 


De Ja Plata, 


Copiapo. 
S:.Philip. 
Sen&os 
Sebaftian. 
Spirktu Sanco, 
Porto Seguro. 
Los Iflcos. 
St.Salyador. 
Seregippe del Rey, 
Olinda. 
Tamaraca. 
Parayba, 

De los tres Reys. 
Sara. 
— Juniparg. 
ee 

aragui 
c ae. ¥: 
Alfumptiont 
St. Jago del Eftera. 
la Conception. 
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NAVIGATION. 
EET AP eiovkac ss , and Cofmography or Aftroyomy, and Geography, 


to Which I refer the Reader. 
The Introdustion. 


. AVIG ATION, is an Art containing 
certain Rules, neceflary to be known, b ‘ 
every Seaman that undertakes to Guide CHAP. IL 
or Conducé a Ship, from one Port to another. : 
fe, The are two forts of Nevesatign, che one 10 OF ih ; 
bort and commoy, that is, Stearing a Shi Tom eC : 
ee to Port , along the Coaft, feldom 1s Mi bs Several forts of Infiruments 
fight of Land ; and this is termed Coafting. The ufeful in N avigacion.. 
_ other part of Navigation, is Great and Artificiad, pater 
for that jt undertakes large Voyages, and requires ier te j 
more knowledge, and experience. Efore TU proceed to this Art, ic will be con: 
Eyery Skilful Navigator ought to be expert in g venient to give an Account of the Lifer 
moft-of-the Mgthematicks,and in particularin the —7e"*s moft ufeful, with fome direGions for the 
fe of the Globes, Sphere, the Compafs, Card for attaining to the knowledge thereof wdtomrithad 
the Soundings, the Affrolabe or Aftronomical Ring, 2© without them a P, #lot cannot perform his Voy- 
the Quadrant, Crofs-Staff, the ule of the Calender, age. _I fhall nor here infect the Figures of the 
to know the ule of the Golden-Number, and Epatt, — faid Zuffruments, thinking it better to. be fupplys 
whereby to find the New Moons, and her 4ges; ed with then from the Shops, as being. more 
the time of Fu/l-Sea, and Low-Water, the Spring effectual. i ! 91 
and E% or Neap-Tide, the force of the Currents, The COMP ASS, isan Tiftrament of great 
With the time to enter into any Port, which we in this Art, diftinguifhing the Zyorizon into 
muft be know as to their fituation, the depths ll the parts that are required for the perfect ufe 
of their Water, their Rocks, Sands, Clifts, Shoals, . of Navigation, which are divided into 32 Party 
Oe. likewife the ule of the Zables of Amplitude, , OF Points, in the Compafs, bearing the -Names.of 
with the Serical Quadrant, Guaters Scale, or the 3° { many Winds, as appears by the Figare thereof 
like, to reduce their feyeral Courfes, and to cor- ‘ } ¢ 
rect them. Alfo to be expert for the finding out 
~ the Variation of the Gompa/s, for the rectifying 
tte Conrfes. To conclude, Every Captain, or 
Mafier ought, befides the knowledge of the a- 
forefaid things,to be expert in the Calculating the 
Declination of the Sas, and Stars, with their 
right Afcenfions , and Amplitudes, their Azimuth, 
~ and other A/trondmical, and Geometrical Practices, 
_ telating to this Art, which you will find in 0-40 
ther 7ratts apart, whefefore omitted here. “iM 
This Art of Navigation is copious, requiring 
a larger Difcourfe than this Work will admit of; 
_ Wherefore I fhall treat of fuch things as are moft 
 effential , era you to the many Yolums, 
thatware publithed of the teaching the faid Arc ; webs: 
and in particular to a Volum lately printed , 
entituled, The whole Art of Navication, in. fiye ws 
Brok » written by Captain Dayiel New-Floufe, 
being a Work'of much efteem, and worth the 5° 
buying; and, having. perufed the faid Book, I 
. haye made ufe of fome things in this following 
7G rearife, referring you to the Baok it felf. 
A\fo there are other things that relate to this 
_ Art, which are. here omitted, as being Treated 
of in other Parts, and in particular in Geometry, 


‘ 
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The ufeof thefe Points are to direét the Pilot 
by Horizontal Travers , how to conclude the 
Courfe of his.Ship, to recover and arrive at-the 
place defired, knowing in what. part of the Ho- 
rézon the place defired for lieth in, and by that 
(and the ufe of the faid Compafs) they attain the 
fame; for the Wind ‘receiyeth its name’ from 
that parvof the Aorizoy from whence it bloiv- 
eth: ~ And ~obferve, that the- Point of “the 
COMPASS doth ftand full North, by which 
all the other parts of the Horizon are found out, 
which {aid North-Point (for your better diftin- 
Gtion) is always marked with a Flower-de- 
Le. 

There are two things chiefly to be obferyed in 
the Compa/s: Firft, That it be good , and true 
made; and in particular, thatthe Flowerde-Lis, 
or Needle , be_exactly under the North and 
South Live ; that the other Rbwmés be true pla- 
ced, that the Socket be placed inthe right Center 
of the Card; that the Point of the Pin of tie 
Compas be not Blunt ,. or Rufty; that the Card 
may have a free Motion upon it, and be placed 
perpendicular ‘tn the midft of the Box , which 
faid Pin fhould be made of Braff, Tin, or Copper; 
but not of Steel, or Jron , and indeed neither 
Stee/-nor Iron mutt be ufed in any part of the 
Compafs, neither fhould it be placed. near Guns, 
er other things‘ of Jrov; that the Needle be well 
touched with’a-go0d Load-Stone. 
~The ufe‘of the Compafs, is to thew at any 

> time on what part of the Horizon,the North,South, 
Ext, Weftand all other Rhwmbs are, by lookin 
on the Lines drawn on the faid Compafs,’ which 
reprefent the feveral Courfes ; therefore the 
Names - ofthe’ {aid Points muft be well Iearn’d 
by Heart, and-to know them fo foon as you 
caft your Eye ofiyour Compa, You muft know 
whatiPointof' the Compafs the Wind Blows over ; 
For Example, If the Wind be North, it blows 
over the Flower-de-Lis towards the South, and 
fo of the reft. You muft likewife know how 
to fet the Sum, and-any Point of Land, by the 
Compafs: And Jaftly, you muft underftand how 
the Ship Capes, that is, what Point of the Com- 
pfs looks ftrait towards the Head of the Ship; 
forif you Steer your. Courfé full Eaft, chat Point 
on your ‘Compa/s muft be exactly towards the 
Head-of your S/zp, which you muft always 
obferve. 
, The CROSS-STA FF is chiefly to take the 
‘Altitude of the-Suz or Stars, as allo the diftance 

‘betwixt two Stars, which may be performed 
either by a forward or backward Obfervation. 

The Crofs-Staff confifts of a ftrait quare gra- 
duaced S/af, and four Croffes of different Lengths, 
viz, Firft, The Ten-Crofs, which belongs to that 

Aide of the Staff ca'led the Zen-Side, where the 
'” Graduations begin at about 3 Degrees, and pro- 
eceding towards the Center, or Eye-end, encreafe 
(by 10 Minutes) to 10 Degrees. Secondly , The 
Thirty-Crof, which belongs to the Thirty Side of 
the Staff where the Divifions or Graduations be- 
gin at“¥6 Degrees, andend at 30. Thirdly, 

The Sixty-Crofs, which belongs to the Sixty-Side, 
where the Graduations begin at 20 Degrees, and 
end at 60. And Fourthly , The Ninety-Crofs, 
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which belongs to the Nivety-Side, and where the 
Graduations begin at 30 Degrees, and end at 
90-Degrees. And fometimes the feveral Sides of 
the Staff are numbred with their-Gomplements 
to 90; as againft 10 ftands 80, 

For the knosving how. to hold your Sraff to 
make Your Obfervations , find the Center of 
your Aye, thus; Put of the 6oahd 90Croffes on 
their proper Sides , placing them exa@tly upon 
1045 Degrees of cach proper Graduation; then 

bring the end. of your Sraff.to reft upon the 

out-Corner of your right Eye; and if you can 
fee each end of the two Croffes in a right Line 
one with another, then the Svaff ftands Parallel 
with the Center of your Zye, and fo hold ir 
every time youtake your ob{ervation. -- »« 

Although there are’ four Croffes, they are nor 
to beufedaltogether, but feyerally, according as 
the Altitude or Diffance you ate to obferye is 

20 greater or fmaller: For Example , If aboye 60° 

Degrees, the Nipety-Crofs; if above 30 Degrees, 

but lefs than 60 , the Sixty-Crof?; if above 10 

Degrees, but lefs than 30, then the Zhirty-Crof ; 

and if lef§ than 10 Degrees, then the Zen-Crofs 

muft be ufed. : 

For the taking the height of the Sw# with the’ 
Crofs-Staff, put the Traverfary upon the Long 
Staff; then {et the end of the Long Staff clofe 
to the Corner of your Eye, as aforefaid, Winking 

30 with the other, and removing the Tranfverfary 

forwards and backwards until you perceive the 
lower end thereof to be juft with the middle of the 
Fforizon,and the upper end juft with the middle of 
the Suz, both agreeing with the Svx and the Zo- 
rizo# at one time ; and thus have you the exact 
height of the Suz, This done, yet obferve the 
fame until you {ee the Sw# atthe higheft, and fo 
begin to defcend. 

And obferve, that itis beft to take the height 

4o of the Su when it isunder 50 Degrees in height. 

above the Horizon; for until you come to 50 

Degrees, the Degrees are larger marked upon the 
Crofs. Staff, than after 50 Degrees. Alfo the Suz 
being under 50 Degrees in height, you may foon- 
ertake the height thereof, by reafon of your 
cafier fecing and viewing the upper and lower 
ends of the faid Staff both at one time ; buc 
when it farpaffes 50 Degrees ’tis not fo certain, 
becaufe the Degrees are {maller marked; and 

50 then the Afrolabe is moft true and certain, which 
fhall be next treated of. 

The 4S7RO LA BE: For this you ought to 
be very carefulto have one that is good and true, 
for the knowledge of which obferve thefe Dire- 
tions. Hold itasin time of Obfervation; then 
let fall a Thread with fome Lead at the end, from 
the Point which reprefents the Zenith, and if 
the Thread pals over thé Center of the 4/fro- 
fabe and the Point, or cover the Line, ‘tis a fign 

60 it is good, for it muft always hang fo when you 
obferve the Suxs Altitude. 

Then obferye, that the Horizontal Line be 
parallel to the Horizon, wherefore placing your 
Label exa&tly upon the Horizontal Line, look 
through the two Sights on any fenfible Pointof . 
the Horizon; then turning your Inftrument fo 
that the Sight that was next your Eye be now 

fartheft 


, 
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fartheft from you, without moving , or altering 
the Label from the Horizontal Line ; then look 
again, and if you can fee the fame Point as before 
through the two fights, ’tis a fign the Horizontal 
Line of your Aftrolabe is parallel to the Lyori- 
=0n, 

The Lines drawn from the Cevter of the 
Aftrolabe , divide the Circumference of the 
Heavens in the fame manner as it divides the 
Circumference of the Aftrolabe ; for all Circles thar 10 
have the fame Center, are divided in the fame 
manner, by the Lines drawn from the common 
Center. 

This Inftrument is divided into as many equal 
parts as the Heavens, viz, 360 Degrees, how- 
ever a quarter part is fufficienc. 

The ufe of this Inftrument is eafy, there be- 
ing no more than to hold it fo with your left 
Thumb through the Ring, thac it may haye a free 
Motion, fo that the Aforizontal Line may be 20 
Parallel to the Horizon; then turn your right 
Side, and the Graduated part of the Aftrolabe 
fo to the Su, that the Sun fhine neither on the 
one, northe other fide: Then lift up the Label 


‘with your right Hand, until the Sux Beams en- 
_ tring through the Hole in the lower Sight, and 


the Laédel will thew the Sais Altitude above the 
Fhorizon. Andif you count from the Horizon. 
tal Line to the Label, from the Zenith to the 
Label, it will be the diftance of the Sus from 35 
the Zenith. But be fure that the Afrolabe doth 
hang upright, otherwifé you will be ac a great 
ols. ; 


It is alfo covenient to know the true Meridian 
at Sea, for Sayling far Eaft, or Weft, the Com- 
Pas Varieth ; therefore to know the fame, do 
thus: Sec the Swe with your "Compafs at its 
rifing aboye the Horizon, and then ( knowing 
what Part and Point the Su» rifeth at) fer the 
Sis With the Compa/s at the departing under the 
Horizon, which being found out, you hall under- 40 
ftand whether the Compafs be varied, and how 
much, by the dividing the Piece ofthe Circle, con- 
tayned between the tifing and fetting of the Sum,in- 
to two equal parts; for the right Line drawn from 
the Center of the Fly through the Point of the 
partition , ee true Meridian, and the 
proportion of the Circle contained between the 
{aid Line, and the South Point of the Compa/s 
fhews the quantity of the Variation, 

The 2% ADR ANT is an Inftrument that 50 
contains the 4th part of a Circle, which is 90 De- 
grees, and reprefents the diftance between the 
Horizon and the Zenith. This Inftrument is of 
much ufe upon Land, whereby many Obferyati- 
ons are performed, but is now not much ufed at 
Sea; The Figure of the Quadrant is made ue of 
in the Treatife of Geometry, and therefore omit- 
‘ted here. 


» is an Inftrument by which the 
Mariner puids the Ship, from place to place, by 
fuch Courfes as by the Chart are laid down; 
and for the underftanding thereof obferve thefe 
or the like Diredtions ; Firft, That the Latitudes 
of fuch: places as ate within the Chart, be well 
Known according as they are expreft in the faid 


ws 
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Chart. Secondly, That the Countreys, ox Geogra? 
Phy’ of the Chart, be known, with the Capes, 
Bays, Promontories, Flavens, Ports, Rocks, Sands 
and the like. Thirdly, That you underftand to 
meafure the diftances of places upon the Chart, 
Fourthly, That the Lise drawn upon the Chart 
with their feveral properties, be likewiferknown; 
And Fifthly, That by this Chart you may under-, 


fland the true Courfes between any Capes, Tes, 


Continents, or the like. 

This Chart is better to be bought, as other 
Inftruments , which is a very large, white , 
and fmooth skin of Velom or Parchment; Upon 
this firft deferibe a Square ; then divide the 
Aquinottial Line into as may equal Parts or 
Degrees, as you have occafion for; Then draw 
on your Degrees of Latitude, then your Paral- 
fels through every sth or roth Degree of the 
Meridian, and the Meridians through every sth 
or orth Degree of the Zquinottial. As for the 
Rhumbs , Capes, Hlarbours, Rocks, Lles, Sc. ta 
be defcribed thereon, muft be placed according to 
their true Latitude, and Longitude. 


The, Latitude of .\plices. by the Chart, is ' 


thus found out ; upon the place whofe Latitude 
you defire to know, fet one Foot of your Com- 
pales; then ftretch the other Foot to the next 
Zaft, or Weft Line, forthat Line is your directi- 
on, keeping that Foot ftill upon the fame Line, 
moving your Hand and’ Compaffes to the Gradua. 
ted Meridian, and there that Foot of the Gom- 


P28 which f{tood upon the place, whofe Lati- 


tude you would Know, thews the Latitude of 
the fame place, 

‘Tis not material to give a Draught of the 
SeaChart, thele Inftructions’ being fufficient ; 
but if not, any Lu/frument-Maker of whom you 
buy on, will foon thew the ufe, with directions 
to ufé it, as indeed of any othet. * 

I fhall omit the Plain Chart as being much of 
the fame nature, but not fo true, - 

The SENICAL QUADRANT is 
compofed .of Concextrick Arches, or rather Quar; 
ters of Circles, and of three forts of tight Lives, 
Firft; Thole Para/elto the Line thews the Sines, 
and. Meridians, and are Parallel to the North and 
South, upon which the Leagues of Latitude are 
counted. Secondly, Thofe drawn Parallel to the 
Line, give the Sines, Complements, and Paral- 
lels ; and are Parallels to the Eaft and Weft, wp- 
on which the Leagues of Longitude, or depar- 
ture from the Aferidian are reckoned; and 
Thirdly, Thofe drawn from the Center of the 
Quadrant, to the Limb, thew the Rhumbs of the 
Compafs, ot the feveral Courfes; and upon them 
the Diftance, or Leagues Sailed are reckoned, 
which {aid Leagues are marked by the feveral 
Arches, or Quarters of Circles. « Bu) 

Obferve, that when the Difances are great , 


» © MERC ATORS 6o every Arch or Line cannot be reckoned for a 


League, as when the Diftances are fmall- fo that 
in fuch Cafe you may reckon them for what 
you pleafe, as your occafions require, that is, 
either, 2,3, 4 or more Leagues: and the Arches 
muft alfo be reckoned for as much as you 
have reckoned the Lines of Latityde, and: Lon- 
gitude ; for Example, If a reckon an Arch for 

Py 
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5 Leagues, each Line of Latitude and Longi- 
tude mutt alfo be reckoned for five Leagues, and 
fo of any other. 

Alfo obfrve, that when you will find how 
many Leagues, one or a Degrees of Longi- 
tude contain by a propofed Latitude ; or on the 
contrary how many Degrees of Longitude a certain 
number of Leagues (of Ea/? or We/#) contain alfo 
by a propofed Latitude;-you muft reckon the De- 


grees of Latitude given upon the neareft gradua- 10 


tion to the Center of your Inftrument, that is to 
fay, upon that which begins at the fide of Ea/? 
and Weft, and not upon the Limd, or utmotft 
graduated Arch. 

This Inftrument isthe moft exact, and the ea- 
fieft that hath been as yer inyented for the work- 
ing a Travers at Sea by. 

Thus having given a fhort Account of the 
chief Inftruments neceflary in this 4rt, I next 


proceed to the Art it elf, and firft. 20 


CHAP. Il 
Of the LOG-BOARD. 


He Leg-Board is a Board divided into {e- 39 
yeral Colums, according to the followin 
Example, upon which is fet down their tea 
reckoning, thatis, the Courfe and Diftance Sayled 
upon every fhift of Wind; in which obferve this 
Method ; Firft,’ fer down in the firft Colum the 
time, or Hour; In the 2%, the Ships Courfe; in 
the 34, 4thand 5th the Knots, half Knots and 
Fathoms that the Ship runs : Inthe 6¢h the Point 
of the Compafs, the Wind is at;In the 7th the force 


of the Wind; And in the 8th Colum the Variation. 49 cach re{pective Cour/e, 


The LOG-BOARD. 


Halt Wind:|force of —_{ Variatio: 


oO |S.S.E] FG. [2.30 Ww, 


50 


60 


Qlbferve that when you begin aLong Voyage, 
you muft keep a Log-Book, in which muft be 
writ down every Day what is on the Log-Board, 
and inthe fame Method; as alfo what you have 
feen, how it bore from you, and the Work of 
your Obfervation. j 
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You muft know, that fo many Avots of the 
Log-Line, as the Ship runs in half a Mivate 
Glafs, fo many Miles the fay/s in an Hour. Know 
that you muft leave the Log, every two Hours, 
and that the beft way is to fetdown the Cour/e 
made good upon each Point of the Compa/s. As 
for Example; Suppofe the Courfeis SW, the Wind 
being at SS E,and that after two Hours Sayling 
(with the fame Gale) the Log is left out, and you 
find the Ship to runs + Anors in half a Minute ; 
and in the {ame time you obferve alfo, (by the 
Wake of the Ship,) that there is half a Point of 
Leeward way, by which you may conclude that 
the Ship makes good but S WV, half a point 
Wefternly, which accordingly muft be fer down 
upon the Log-Board, and fo continuing asin the 
aforefaid Zable, fetting down every two Hours 
the Avots , half Anors, and the Fathoms that the 
Ship runs in half a Minute, with the feveral. 
Courfes fhe ath made good, and what Wind 
Blows , with the force of the Wind, and Vari- 
ation. 


s 


To keep a Reckoning of 24 Hours without the 
Lg. 


He Method obferyed by thofé thar judge, 

of their diftance, without a Log, is to 
havea Board of fix Colums ; In the firft, the our 
is fec-down; In the fecond, the Cour/e; In the 
third, the Miles ; In the fourth, the Wind that 
Blows ; In the ffth, the force of the Wind; And 
in the fixth the Variation, and fometimes how 
the Current fets. 

Totake the Reckoning from the Log Board, 
thereby to compute the true Ccwrfé, and Diftance 
of the Ship, by the feveral Runs expreft upon the 
Log, obferve this Method; Firft,double the Axors, 
half Xnots and Fathoms , (if there be any) of 
by which you may: know 
how many Miles you have fayled ; for if they 
expre(3 on the Log-Board, but the Miles fayledin 
one or two Hours, they muft be doubled , to 
know how many Miles fayled in double the 
time. 

If your Knots be at 42 Foot Diftnce , 
from each other, it fhews the feyenth part of a 
Mile in an Hour, fo that 2 Fathom. is fome- 
thing ‘more than } of a Mile; but if the Xnots 
are diftant 50 Foot, then 2 Fathoms are alittle 
lefS, for a Fathom is but 6 Foot. 

The Reckoning is taken from the Log-Board, e- 
very Day at Noon, and ufually after your Ob- 
feryation. 


How to Correct a Dead Reckoning, when the Dead 
Latitude, differs from the obferved Latitude. 


Or doing this there are feyeral ways , 

for you muft correct the Dead Latitude, — 

as your Courfe hath been; for if North and South, 
and by your Reckoning youfind your Latitude, 
lefS than by obférvation, the Ships place in the 
fame Meridian, muft be corrected, and in the 
obferyed Parallel; For Example , Suppofe you 
depart from 4, (taken notice of in the follow- 
ing Figure,) in the 50" Parallel , or Latitude 
of 
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of 50 Degrees; and that you Say/ direétly 
South 50 Leagues, it will appear by your Reck- 
oning that the Ship is at B, in the Latitude 
of 47 Degrees, 30 Minutes; but by your ob- 
feryation the Shp is in the Latitude of 47 De- 


_ grees, therefore to correét your Dead Reckon- 
- ing prick your Point in C, under the fame Me- 
ridian , and in the 47 Parallel , according to 
your Obferyation. 

r 


F in fayling North, or South, the obferved 


Latitude is \effer than the Latitude by Reck- *° 


oning , you muft fhorten your Di/tance in the 
fame Meridian, according to your oblerved La- 
titude, 


For Example. 


Suppofé you depart from A, (in the Latitude 
of 50 Degrees,) and fayl South 43 Leagues,) 

which is 2 Degrees 10 Minutes difference) by 
your Reckoning it will appear chat you are arri- 
yed at D, in the Latitude of 47 Degrees, 50 
Minutes ; bucif by your obfetved Latitude, you 
find you are arrived but in the Parallel of 48 
Degrees, prick your Point in F, and not in D, 
by reafon your obférvation fhews thete is an 
Error in your Reckoning. 

The caufe of this Error is occafioned through 
want of Knowledge, or careto judge well of the 
Ships way or Run, by making. it greater ot 


~ Iefler than it is; or elfe by Stemming a Current, or 4 


' Sayling withit. 


For the Correétinz your Dead Latitude, by your ob- 
Served Latitude, when you Sayl Eaft, or Weft. 


Bferve, that in that cafe, you cannot correct 

the Error of your Reckoning (if any), 

nor by your Obfervation difcover if any Current, 

hath obitriéted your way, or fet you forward, 

or made it greater ; fo that when you Stem a Cur- 

rent, alter your Courfé, that by the difference of 
Latitude the Error may be difcovered. 

And for correcting your Reckoning, when 
haying Sayled fo many Miles, or Leagues, Eaft 
orWef?, you find by your Obfervation that your 
Courfe hath not been under that Paradel, where 
your Reckoning placeth you; it muft be done 
by your difference in Latitude, and Diftance. 


For Example. 


Admit that departing from B, in the Parallel 
of 47 Degrees, 30 Minutes, after having Sailed 
43 Leagues Weft, by Obfervation you find, you 
are in the Parallel of 47 Degrees; to correct 
your Courfe, (wherein there is Error,) take with 
your Compafs upon the Meridian, the 43 Leagues, 


I 3 TI 
Sajled, and fetting one Foot in B, with the othet 
deferibean Arch, which will cut the 47 Parallel, 
ard-'the Point of . Znterfedlion at AZ, will mark 
the place of your Ship. : 

For correcting your Reckoning in Sayling ob- 
liquely or between a Parallel and-a Meridian; 
when you Say! within 5 or 6 Points of the 
Meridian, and the Dead. and obferved Latitudes 
differ, be fure there is an Error; In this cafe if 


TO you are more fure of theCourfe or Rumb,than of the 


Diftance, then ftand to your Courfe; and the 
Ships place muft be correéted upon the Courfe, 
by altering your Diftance. 


For Example. 
Admit your Ship Say/s from A, SW, 60 


Leagues, and fo by your Reckoning you find 
you arearrived at 7, in the Parallel of 47 De- 


grees, 50 Minutes; but by Obfervation you are 


arrived but in the Para#el of 48 Degrees, in fuch 


cafe fhortsn the Ships Diftance upon the Courfe, - 


and prick, your Point in 4, for the correct place 
of your Ship. 

When your difference in Latitude, is greater 
by Obfervation than Reckoning, Enlarge the Ships 
Diftance upon the Coxrfe. Now fuppofing you 
were more fure of your Diftarce Sayled, than 
of your Courfe, by reafon of the Currents and 


o Variation that could not be obferved; In fuch 


cafe, you muft relye on your Diffance Sayled, 
and corre&t your Courje. 


For Example. 
Suppofe thar departing frem 4, you fay/ a- 


way SW, 50 Leagues, and fo by Computation 
are arrived ac M, in the Latitude of 48 De- 


grees ; but by obferyed Latitude you find you 
o are in the Parallel of 47. Degrees, 50 Minutes, in 


fach café fland upon your Leagues Sayled, and 
correct your Courfe thus, Take with your Com- 
pafs the  Diftance fayled, viz. 56 Leagues upon 
the: Meridian, and placing one, Foot of it in 
A, with the other defcribe a fecret Arch, which 
cutsthe Parallelof 47 Degrees, 50 Minutes, and 
the Point N, of Interfection will fhew the place 
of your Ship. , ., ,, 

But if you fear an Error, as much in the 
Diftance as in the Courfe, in fuch cafe part the 
Difference. — 


For Example. 


If you think to have Sayled by the Rumb 
AL, which is S$ W, and to be arived at M, 
in the Latitude of 48 Degrees, and your Obfer- 
vation fhews you are in the Paraiel D, N, In 
fuch cafe ftand to the Longitude of the Pointat 


60 M, and drawing the fecret Line 0, parallel to 


a Meridian, mark your Point in 0, for the place 
of your Ship. 
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For the Corvecting by the Garda compofed Cour/e, 
oF feveral Courfes together , occafioned through 
contrary Winds, Points of Land, Rocks , 
Shioals,&¢. 


. 7 Ote, that if the obferved Latitude differs 

) from the’ Latitude by eftimation,you muft 

ftand to the fame Longitude , and prick your 
Pointin the'obferved Parallel. 


For Example: 


Suppofe, that being departed from the Point 
at P,and you think you are arrived at S, in the 
Latitude of 47 Degrees ; but by obferyation you 
fis you are in 46 Degrees, the correction of it 
isto ftand'to the fame Meridian of S, and to prick 
your Pointin 7, the obferyed Parallel, : 

But if ithappen that your feyeral'Cour/es have 
beeh' either to the Southwards, or Northiwards , in 
fuch cafe divide to cach fingle Gourfé' thé diffe: 
rénce you find between the dead Larttude , and 
the obferved Latitude. 


For Example. 


‘Suppofe, that departing from %. in the sorh 
Parallel, you Sail to the South by the Rhum 
EV, VX, XZ, if by eftimation your Ship 
issat Z, inthe 47th Parallel, and by obférvation 
in the 46th, the difference is of one Degree, 
which muft be diyided according as each Courfe 
did alter the Latitude by eftimation. Admit that 
the difference in Latitude of the firft Courfe 
was of one Degree, which is the third part; in 
fach cafe fehbcfich your firft Courfé the third 
part of your difference, which-is 20 Minutes ; 
then placing one Foot of your Compas in X, and 


NAVIGHT LON: 


more aflured of your Courfe’, and that the Sea- 
man at the Flelm hath Steered as commanded ; 
and to thatend, one very careful ought to have 
the management of that Concern: Alfo, how 
the Wind hath blown either Frefher or Calmer, 
efpecially having a Lee-Shoar, if you Sail near 
thereunto in the Night, which is a thing fo dan- 
gerous, that many Ships have been’ loft by the 
negligence of the Pilot ; to prevent which, ’tis 
10 good (when the Night approacheth) to Steor 
your Courfe a Point of the Compa/s more from 
thd Land. Alfo when you Jail clofe by 4 


Wind, or as near it as. poflible , with the Fop-. 


Salfs-out, a: Point of the Compa/s is commonly 
allowed for: the:-Lee-Way : For Example , If the 
Wied was-E.S.£, and. you fhould Cape.S. the 


Coprfe willbe S.byW. If with your Courfes only 


yowcommonly-allow 2 Points for the Lee-ways ~ 


and if with your Main-Sail only (which is called 
20 Trie) you allow for Lee-way 4 Points of the 
Compafs; for Hlulling ina Storm, 6 or 7 Points 
is allowed for Lee-way, and then the Ship may, 
drive 10, 12, or 14 Leagues in 24 Ffours. But 
thefe Rv/es are not always certain; for according 
as the Sea and Currents arc’, your Judgment 
muft be of your Courfe; befides, fometimes a Sea 
will take your Ship on the Lee-Bow, and then the 


Leeward-way or Drive is lefler: Alfo, fometimes | 


a Sea takes heron the Weather-Bow, {o that then 
30 fhe drives more ; and when the Sea is fmooth, 
lefs is ufually allowed for the Leeward-way. But 
to be certain, how much your Ship hath fallen to 
the Lee-ward, haye regard to the Wake, or fmooth 
Water that your Ship leayeth at Stern, fetting 
it by your Compafs; for its oppofite Poie will 
fhew the true Courfe of your Ship. However, 
for your affurance, forget not to make your Ob- 


feryations on all Occafions, as aforefaid , which 


every 24 Fours muft be writ down in your 


the other in 7, upon the Parallel of 48 Degrees 40 Fournal. And alfo have a care when it Blows 


40 Minntes, prick your firft Point 20 Minutes 
more to the Southward as at firft, and doing as 
much from 7, and from 2; for the fecond and 
third’ Courfe prick your Point in 3, ‘the place 
your Ship is arrived at according to your Obfer- 
vation. 

~ Burif in'cafe you were furer of your Courfe 
than of your Dé/tance, then ftand to your Courfe ; 
bur lengthen your Difance. 


For Example. 


Suppofe, that after thefe three Courfes Pg, 
9 R,and R S, you think you are in the Latitude 
of 47 Degrees, but by obférvation but in the 
Latitude of 46, in fich cafe lengthéh the Di- 
Sfaice upon each Courfe, proportionally to the 
difference between the obferved Latitude , and 
that by eftimation ; and fo inftead of Pg, 
prick P 4, and for 9 R. prick 4, 5, andforRS, 
prick 5 7, ° 


Neceffary Rules to be obferved by thofe that keep 
an Aunt of the ShipsWay. 


Ou muft be very careful to Took often 
upon the Compafs, that you may be the 


hard, of the Lee-/atch, if you Sail large. 

For the knowing the di/fance, or number of 
Leagues Sailed , the way moft practiced by the 
Pilots, is by the Log, and half Minute-Glafs ; the 
knowledge of which is common to all Sea- 
men, 

It is alfo known by the Pendulum. And thofe 
expert in Navigation will judge how far a Ship 
hath Sailed in an Hour, only by looking how 


5° {wiftly the Water paffeth about the middle of the 


Ship, with regard tothe force of the Wind, and 
how it 4/ows, whether from the Stern-quarter , ox 
Bow; asalfo by the Currents, and Waves. 
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NAVIGATION. 13 


GH A Paty. 


Of the Three Parts of the Art of 
Navigation , and in fpecial of 
the Firft Part, viz. the Making 
or Building of Ships. 


p fe) 


Propofition. I. - 


That is. termed the Nautical Art, which teacheth 
how a Ship may with fafety, and the affiftance. of 
the Winds, Ze Sailed from one place to another. 


Ecaufé in this Difcipline the places of the 
Earth are compared amonegft themfelyes, 10 
or mutually to themfelyes , and their re{pective 
Situation is examined, therefore defervedly it is 
referred to Geography. 

This Art may be divided into three Parts: 
Firlt, The drt of Building of Ships , which alfo 
confidereth the Motion of the Ship in the Water, 
or elfe prefiippofeth it as known: . Secondly, 
Concerning the Lading of Ships: And Thirdly, 
The Direction, or Sailing of a Ship, which is the 
Art of the AGfrer, or Pilot, and in ‘general the 30 
Art of Navigatiog, unto which alfo the Defini- ~ 
tion of the rt is moft of all agreeable. And 
this part with greater right doth appertainy unto 
Geography than the two forther , which are more 
truly referred to the Sraticks and Mechanicks. 


Propofition II. ” : 


%n the Fabricks of Ships thefe things following 

muft be obferved. \ 4o 
i Hat the Matter or Wood be taken which 
may endure very long in the Water, of 
which /#truvius, and other Authors are to be 
confiilted. . Hither alfo belongeth how the Woods 
are to be prepared, and their Denfity to be aug- 
mented , the unafeful Moifture to be confumed 
with Fire, Pitched and defended from Corruption. 
This Doétrine muft he taken from Philofophy. 

2. That fuch a Figure or Shape be given to a 50 

Ship that is moft apt for a quick Motion, and 
may be moved with a fimall power. : 
_ 3. In this Fabrick, and in reference to the Fi- 
gure this muft be obféryed, that a Ship may 
with eafé be defended againft Storms and Tem- 
pets; but of this more when I treat about 
Lading of Ships. 

4- The Magnitude of Ships mutt be confi- 
dered, where there is a great _Comparifon be- 
Some fuppofe, 60 
that the Ship of Alexandria (made by Archi. 
medes , by the Command of Hiero King of 
Sicily, and prefented to Prolomy King of Egypt) 
was of 12000 Tun. The Ship of Philopater is 
delivered by Calizenus, to have been in length 
280 Cubits, in breadth 38, and in height 48 Cu- 
Zits. The greateft Ships at this day are thofe 


of the Spaniards , which ate called Caracafts. 
but of all Nations in the World , the Engli/h 
have moft reafon to brag of their gallant Ships, 
efpecially for the Service of the War. 

5. There belongs to the Building of Ships the 
knowledge of every part, as the Keil, Rudder, 
Ribs, Head, Stern, Mafts, Tards, Cables, Anchors, 
Ge. of which not only the Matter, Figure , and 
Coherency; but alfo the Weight and Magnitude 
are to be explained. ‘ 

6. To the Fabrick of Ships belongs the skill 
how to prevent a Breach, Leaks, or other defects 
in Ships. 

Thus much in brief of the Firft Part of Na- 
Vigation, concerning the Building of Ships. 


CHAP. V: 


The Second Part, which treats 
‘about Lading of Ships. 


Propofition J, 


The Burthen to Lade Ships withal is expreft by 
Lafts, avd Tuns. 


li j He Tus of a Ship is fuppofed to be 2020 


Pounds weight, the 'La/? 12 Tuys. 
Propofition II. 


The Body, or Matter which is higher than Water, 
is not mergent altogether in the, Water, but 
fome part of it is above; but if it be of a 

greater weight than Water, it will fink to the 
‘bottom: If of the fame weight, it keeps the 
given place in the Water. : 


Itherto belongs the various knowledge of 

| the Weights of Bodies, as of Lead, Gold, 
Tron, Wheat, Sand, Oil, Wine; the gravity of all 
which muft be compared with Water. 

And from hence itis manifeft, that the weight 
of the matter to Lade the Shzp, which, taken 
with the Burthen of the Ship, ought to be lefler 
than the Burthen or Gravity of the Water , 
whofe Moles are equal to the Solidity or Capacity 
of the whole Ship. 


Propofition II. 


By how mich the Figure of the Ship cometh to an 
Ordinate, that is, to a Cubick equality of Longi-, 
tude , Latitude; and thicknefs; Ly fo much the 
more it can fuftain the greater burden in the 
Water. 


He Demonftration muft be fought from 
the Staticks. 


Mm Propo- 
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Propofition IV. 


In the Lading of sor refpect muft be had to 
two things; Firft, That there is not impofed fo 
great a Burthen that its weight taken may be 
equal with the weight of the Ship , or greater 
than the Moles of the Water which is equal to 
the Solidity' of the Ship, but hat it be leffer, 
though not much, But if the Matter to Lade 
the Ship Ze too light, the Burthen muft be aig- 
mented with Ballaft. Secondly, The depth of 
the Water muft be confidered through which the 
Ship zs zo Sail. 


Or although the Gravity of the Water ad- 
~ mits of this or that weightof the Shp, or 
Lading, when this is leffer than the equal Gra- 
vity of the Ship is to the Moles of the Water; 
yetif the Water hath lefS profundity than the 
part of the Ship beneath the Superficies of the 
Water, the bottom will not grant a motion to. 
the Ship, butdetain it. This is the reafon that 
Spanifh Ships carry a greater Burthen than Dutch, 
becaufe they haye the Sea deeper on the Shoar, 
and in the Harbours , asialfo greater Ships come 
to Zeland than to Holland. ; 


Propofition V. 


if-aShip be fo burdened, that its Weight , or 
Gravity, be-almoft equal to the weight or gra- 


vity of the Sea-Water, equal to the Capacity of 


the Ship, yet #t Jinketh not inthe Sea; but when 
it fhall be brought into any River it inks to the 
bottom. x 


He Reafon is, becaule the Water of Rivers 

is lighter than the Water of the Sea; 
Therefore if the weight of the Laden Sip be 
almoft equal to the Gravity of the Marine Water, 


therefore it fhall be greater than the Gravity of 


River Water, and fo the Ship fhall be funk in 
the River, or cartied to the bottom. Many 
Ships for this reafon have perifhed for being 
over-laden. by unskilful Mariners, or not un- 
burdened in the Mouths of the Rivers. Now 
how this Gravity fhould be, is known from the 
proportion of the Sea-ater to River-water. 


Propofition Vi. 


Any Body fwriming on the Water hath that weight, 
that the watery Moles have , equal to the de- 
mergent part of this Body. 


He part of the Ship being given, which is 
under the Water, the weight of the whole 
burdened. Ship may be found; for the Gravity 
of the Waier is known, or is cafic to be found. 
For Example , One Cubick Foot of Water is 79 
Pound; and therefore if the part of the Ship 
under Mater be 2000 Cubick Feet, the Grayity 
of the watery Moles, which is equal tothe part 
of the Ship under Water, fhall be 140000 Pound ; 
ween alfo fhall be the weight of the Ship 
en. 


Propofition VII. 


A Ship zs moft commonly accounted commodioufly 
to catry that quantity of Burthen, whofe Gravit 
is equal to the Gravity of half the Moles of 
Water which the Ship can contain. 


Or Example; If the Ship can carry s00000 
10 Tuns of Water (whereof every Lone is ac- 


counted at 2000 Pounds weight) that is, if ir 
contains the Water of 1000000000 Pounds 
you may conyeniently lade: it with the Burthen 
of 250000 Tuas, In this fenfe you muft under- 
ftand it when’ they fay that Ships are fo many 
Tuns, or carry fo many La/?s. i 


Propofition VIII. 


20° By how much the weight of the Ship laded is 
greater, by fo much the lefs it is toffed with 
Storms. and Tempefts. 


Hips of 2000 Tuas are not in danger of 

thofe Zempeffs which are vexatious to Ships 

of 2,0r 300 Zs. Much more might be faid, 
but this may fuffice for Elements. 


le) 


CHAP. VL 


~ The Third and Chief Part of the 
NAUTICK ART, 

viz. The Art of Guiding, or Na- 

_ vigating of a Ship, and its fub. 
4° divifton of the Four Parts. 


Propofition I. . 


That is termed the Art of Navigating @ Ship, 
which teacheth unto what Quarter a Ship is to 
be guided in any fituation of it in the Sea,’ that 
it may come to the pr opofed place without dan- 
ger. * 

50 
Shall make Four Parts of it: 
1, Special Geography; that is, the know- 

3) of ‘a‘place intercepted between two places, 

and the properties of the fame. : 

2. The knowledge of the Quarters in every 
place. 
3. The cognition of the Live, by which the 

Ship is to be brought from one place to another ; 


for there are between every two places infinite 


60 intercepted Lines. This Part is termed Hisfrio- 
dromice. ‘ 

4. The knowledge ‘of the Situation of every 
place unto which by’ Sailing we arrive, or 
how thefé places are fituated unto that place 
unto which the Ship is to be directed. This is 
the Chief Part of the Artof Sat/ing. 


Propo- 
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Propofition Il. 


The Cognition of the Intermedial Space doth com: 
prehend thefe things. 


re [ 'He Situations of Places,the Procurrences 


of Angles, the bending of the Shoars, 
the Alpect of Promontories, Mountains, and Bays, 
the Depths of Warers , the Sight of Z/lands, the 


_ Coatts of; Lands; all which are known from 


Special Geography,and Sea-Plots; but mofteafily, 
and with greateft certainty from Obfervation, 


and frequent Navigation through any Trac of 


Land, which is the only caufe that fome Mari- 


ners are more fitto guide a Ship to {uch a place, 
and others to another. 


2. The knowledge of the General and Spe- 
cial Winds, and thofe that are peculiar to any 
place, which is exceeding ufeful in Navigations 
in the Torrid Zone , and-adjacent places. For 


_ here a General Wind, and in many places Ayni- 


_verfaryWinds, which are called Moffons, do rule, 


which either promote, or hinder Navigation; for 


the Jndian Seas are Sailed by thefe Winds. 


~ 3. The Condition of the Motion of the Seas 


~ in every Tract, alfd the Quarter of it, into which 


Quarter the Seas and Waves are born; for they 
carry the Ship with them. 

Firft of all, there is required a knowledge of 
the Ship , and Reflux of the Sea, and the time 


or hour of the Increafe or Decreafé at every 
* Day ; the {upputation of which is termed the 


reckoning of the Tides; for except a Ma/ter or 
Pilot know this, the Ship is in danger when it is 
near Shoars, or Sunds, whereof moft in the 
greateft Increafé of the Water do not hinder the 
paflage of the Ship; but moft do in the De- 
creafe. So with a Flux, the Navigation is more 
facile to the Shoar, and tothe Inlets of Rivers ; 
and the contrary is difcovered in the Reflux. 


CHAP. VIL 


DOF the Knowledge of Places , viz. 
the North, South, Eaft, and 


Welt, and 
Quarters. 


the Intermedial 


Propofition I. i 
In every place to know the Plagas, viz. the North, 
South, Eaft, and Welt , and the Intermedial 
Quarters. 


5 i He knowledge of this is the moft neceflaty 


of all the Problems of the whole Art of 
Navigatioy, feeing that a Ship muft be guided 


~ to fome Quarter, which, if unknown, there can 


be no dirc@tion, and the very defect of this 
Knowledge alone hindred the Navigations of the 
Ancients; and in this is the chief difference be- 
tween the Ancient «and Modern Navigation, 


ANT OT ORNS ; wee | 
For the Ancients had not a Method, by which 
at. any time in the large Ocean they might know 
Where was the North, South, or other oe 
therefore they could not, nor durft they commit 
themfelyes to the vaft Ocean, but only Coafted 
the Shoars. 4 

The Ancients had a double Method (which 
ferveth alfo to the Modern Navigation) of find- 
ing out the Quarters ; (Now this Problem is the 

10 fame withthat, to find out the Meridian Line, 
and the North and South Quarters, for thefe being 
known ‘tis eafie to know the reft.) Firft, by the 
Stars, viz. in the Night the Bear, or the elite 
and Polary Star, {o called, inthe extremity of che 
Tail of @rfa Minor (of great fame amongft the 
Ancients) which fhewed the North Quarter, 
whence all the reft are found ; for the face be. 
ing turned to the North, the Eaft is at the Right 
Hand, and the Weft on the Left, the Line of 

20 which Quarters at right Aygles cuts the Line of 
the North and South. And thefe Cardinal Quar- 
ters being found , it is eafie to find the Ziter- 
medial Quarters, unto which purpofe, that there 
may be no need of a defcription, they had a 
Circle made with the Quarters, whofe Northern 


Line being placed above the Northern Line of 


any place, the other Quarters at one fight are 
difcoyered, But in che Day they fought out the 
Quarter by the Rifing or Setting of the Sun. 

2. The other Method of the Ancients for 
knowing the Quarters , was the knowled e of 
the fituation, or extenfion of the Shoars, and one 
Promontory to the other. For feeing the Quarter 
of this Extexfion was known to them either fom 
Maps, or from Obferyation and Experience , 
they might in Navigation (by fecing them) know 
the other Quarters ; (for one Quarter being 
known, all the reft are known, ) therefore the 
Ancients did not far depart from the Coa/fs, viz, 
4o that they might know the Quarter by the benefit 

of the known Quarter of the Extenfion of 

Shoars; for they could not always ufe the Me- 

thod of the évars, and the Rifing and Setting of 

the Sun. \ 

3- The Third Method of the Avcients, of the 
knowledge of the Quarters, wag the obferved 
Courfe of the Ship; for going from any place ; 
and guiding the S/zp tothe known Quarter, they 

were, able from the mutation of the Courfe of 
50 the Shipto know the Quarters. 

But at this Day, 

Quarters in all places, and of finding out the 

Line of the North and South, is facile by-the 

benefit of the Load-Stone. There are tw op- 

polite Points’ in the Load-Stone , whereof one 
always, and in all places, turneth it felf to the 
North, or the adjacent Quarter; tlte other, to the 

South; and fo the other Points of the Magnet 
re{pe@ the other Quarters; but all of them are 
not confidered, but only thofe ewo Points , viz, 
the Northand South, which are termed the Poles 
of the Magner; the one Northern, the other Sou- 
thern. 

And the fame Vertue is commiinicated to the 
Needle, but by an inyerted and contrary opeta- 
tion of Nature; for the end of the Needle 
which is touched at the North Pole of the a 

ot 
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the Method of knowing the ; 
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doth not convert it elf to the North, but to the 
South; and that end which is rubbed at the 
South Pole of the Load-Stone vurneth to the North. 

Seeing that the Magaeg hath this property, 
therefore by its help itis eafie to find in any 
part of the Zarth, or Sea, the North and South, 
whence all other Quarters are foon known. 


Propofition. If. 


There are fo many Quarters as there are Points ix 
the:Periphery of every Horizon, that is, they are 
nfinite. Now Seamen number 16 in their fmall 
Navigations; 32 in thofe that are moderate ; 
and 64 in the great Voyages throngh the vaft 
Ocean. 
He Portuzals call thefe Quarters Rhumbs ; 
; the Dutch, de Cours, although they attri- 
bate thefe Terms alfo to the Loxodromical patt. 20 
But when they-will denominate the Jnterme- 
dial Quarters, they do that by the divifion of a 
fpace lying between two Quarters. 


Propofition « Il. 


The Magnetical Needle (as the Poles of the Mag- 
ones itfelfin very few places, doth refpect 
the very Quarter of the North and South; but 
im moft places declineth a little from that to- 
wards the Eatt or Welt, and that in an equal 
“Declination ; and therefore altogether fheweth 
not the true Quarters. That Declination is called 
Chalyboclifis. 


Etat one of the Zles of the Azores, called © 
Fl Corvo, there is no Declination, but the 
Neéed/e fheweth the exact Northern Point. 

The fame is obferyed in fome places of the 
fame Meridian , but not in all parts of it. In 
places fituate from this Z/le towards the Ea/, 
(even to the Promontory of the Procurrent of 
Africa, called Cabo das Angulbas, enot far from 
the Promontory of ieee) the Needle declin- 
eth from the North towards the Ha/f,in an equal 
Declination, even to the Zlands of Triftan de 
Cunha; and the Declization augmenteth a part 
more remote by 70 Degrees; fo that it is there 
about 13 Degrees; then again it decreafeth to 
the places adjacent to the Promontory de Angul- 
has, Where again there is no Declination. From 
thar place towards the Indies the Declination of 
the Néedle begins from the North towards the Weft 
at Hamburgh; the Chalyboclifis of 90 Degrees. At 
Amfferdam at this time about five; for the time 
paft it was greater. 

Now. Obfervations teftify , that this Declina- 
tion doth not remain the fame, but changeth in 
Courle of time; for at Loxdon in Amo 1580, it 


was obferved 11 Degrees 15 Minutes; but in An- 65 


0 1622, it was 6 Degrees, 13 Minutes; and in 
Anjo 163.4, it was 4 Degrees 6 Minutes. Abe the 
Obfervations were performed not only by the 
news but old Needles alfo. At Paris in Ayo 
1640, the Declination was obferyed 3 Degrees 
which in, Avuo 1610, was found 8 Degrees, the 
fame Was alfo obferyed in other places. 
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Quarter of the Chart, “tis a fign thar the 
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Propofition IV. 


To find the Declination of the Magnetick Needle, 
from the true Quarter of the North, in any 
place. 


Et the Meridian Line be found from the Hea* 
ex,as hath been fhewed in the xx Chapter of 


10 Varenius his Art of Cofmography; and the De- 


clination of the Magnetical Needle will foon be 
difcoyered. But the following Propofttion will 
fhew the more eafy Method for the ufe of Sea- 
men, 


Propofition V. 


To explain. the Terms of Navigation , which are 
ufed in defigning of this Declination, and the 
correétion of the Mariners Compafs,and the Modes 
which Saylors ufe to find out this Declination in 
the Sea. 


N the Compofition of the Compaff, the de- 


t 


fe& of the Declination is amended, or cor- 
rected, viz. the Declination of the Needle, being 


known in the place, for which the Inftrument is 
prepared, that Needle muft not be affixed to the 
Line of the Chart, which hath the Flower de Lis, 


der that Line, which is removed fo many De- — 
grees from the Line of the North, as the Decli- - 
nation of the Loadjtone hath been found to have - 
towards the Line of the Haff or Weft; for fo the 
Lily. And the Line of the North, will fhew the 
true North, although the Need/e may Decline. 

_ But for the ufé of Navigation, becaufe in di- — 
vers places there is a different Dec/inarion, the 
Needle ought to be fitted to the Chart, that it 


o may be carried round, the Need/e remaining im- 


moveable, and the Live of that Quarter may be 
brought above the Need/e, which the obferyed 
Declination fhall fhew; for fo the fame Inftru- 
ment {hall ferve for all places. | 
Now for the finding out of the Declination of 
the Maguetick Needle from the true Line of the 
North and South, thus many Mariners do a&t. © 
They obferve the Quarter of the Compa/s in 
which the Suz doth rife ; and the Quarter of the - 
Weft, in which the Sun fets; for although that 
then they are in another place , yet they are © 
abfent a fmall Interval from the former in which © 
the Declination is not varied. | 
If thefé Quarters of the CompafS are equally | 
diftant from the Quarter of the Compa/ in the © 
North, then tis a fign that the Needle in that 
place hath no Declination , and fo there is no. 
need of Correction, but the Need/e ought to re- 
main under the Line of the North: But if the — 
Quarter of the Zaffern Sun, be further diftant — 
than the Quarter of the We/tern Sux from the 
Quarter of the North, then ‘tis a fign that the — 
Needle declineth in that place from the true ~ 
Line of the. North, towards the Wet: But laft- 
ly, if the Quarter of the Zaffern Sua be farther 
diftant chan the Wefferx Sun from the Northern 
Nedle - 
declin- - 


. 
“ft 


‘ 


3o and fhould be the Index of the North, but un- 


. fetteth; or they, obférve the Quarter in which 
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declineth towatds the Fu/f, The Quantity of 
the Declination is thus known: Let the Arches 
intercepted between the Northern Quarter of the 
CompafS, and the Zaft and We/f Quarters of the 
Sun, benoted; let the lefler Arch be deducted 
from the greater; then half of the refidue is the 
Declination Souzht, and fo many Degrees the North 
Line of the Chart, muft be removed from the 
Magnetical Needle. niber 

Mariners ufe fometimes another Method , 10 
which is lef$ fubjeét to Error, viz. They obferye 
the Quarter of the Compaf’, in which the Sux 
is difcovered any time after his rifing, and at 
that time they obferve the Altitude of the Sun. 
Then after Noon they expect, or wait until they 
find the Suto come unto the fame Altitude ; 
which being found, they obferye the Quarter of 
the Compafs, in which the Su# was then beheld ; 
for thefé Quarters, or Arches intercepted be- 
tween them and the Quarter of the North, the 20 
Declination of the Needle is found after the fame 
Method, as before {poken of. 
, Sometimes Mariners skilful in 7) rigonometry, 
or by the help of an Vniverfal Plunifphere, whe 
a third , or fourth Method, viz. when that 
immediately by one Obfervation the Declination 
of the Needle muft be enquired to know the 
Quarters, for either they obferve the Quarter, 
of the Compafs, in which the Su» riféth or 
° 
they found the Syn, at any obferved Altitude. 4 

Then by a Trigonometrical Calculation, or a 
Catholick Planifphere, they find in what Quarter 
the Sum truly fticketh at this time of the rifing, 
or Altitude. ‘The Ditference of this, or chat 

uarter obferved on the Compa/s, is the yery 
Declination of the Needle. : 


Propofition VI. 


To fhew thofe things which withdraw the Magnetick 4° 
Needle from its natural Situation ia any place, 
and therefore are the caufes that it fheweth not 
the Quarters, as it ought to do. 


He chief are thefe, x. The blunt extre- 
H mity, or lefs, fharpnef$ of the Px on which 
the Needle is fixed, 2. Some matter in the Hole 
that receiveth the Needle, 3. If the Paper or 
Roe lyeth beyond its Horizontal Situation,4. Some 50 


-admiffion of Air. And, 5. The vicinity of Zrox, 


Thelé hindrances of the true fhewing muft be 


 ayoyded, 


ae 


f 


D> 
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CHARS Val 


Of the HISTIODROME, 
or LINE ofth COURSE 
of a SHIP. 


Propofition I. 

Jf that any to places be fituate in one Meridi.in 
or if that another place be fituated from (fae 
place towards the Quarter of the North, or 
South,’ that fare place fhall be fituated towards. 
the fame Quarter of the North or South, from all 
thofe places or Points which are interpofed  be- 
tween thofe two places firft affumed, one of the 

-two places lying in the Jame Meridian , from 
another, and from all intermedial Poings is fitw 
ated towards the fame Quarter of the North, 
or South. 


He truth of the Propofition is manifett, if 
. that it be rightly conceived. By -places 
intercepted between two Points or places are un- 
derftood all Points, which are the intercepted 
Arch of the great Circle, drawn through the two 
Points, firft aflumed; or of the Points of that 
Arch, which fheweth the fhorteft diftance. Let 
that place at which the fituation of the other 
place is expended, be termed the firft: and that 
other whofe fituation is expended, be termed the 
fecond. And for the more eafy underftanding, 
the firft place is { tobe conceived, that it may 
be the fame in the middle of the whole Earth, 
or in the middle of the citcumjacent Regions ; 
and by reafon thar itis fituated in the Brazen 
Meridian of the Globe; infinite Verticals are 
drawn through it by the circumjacent places to 
the Horizon, and fo the fituation of all the reft 
of the places is expended at it, or the diftance 
from the Meridian of ic, or of its Angles which 
they make Vertical with the Meridian. 

The caufe of the Propoftion is, becaufe that 
the Angle which thé Meridian of the firft place 
maketh with the Vertical of the firft place drawn 
through that fecond place, di noteth the firuation 
of the fecond to the firft, or to the Quarter, 
Now if we conceive all the Points interpofed be- 
tween the two places aflumed of one Méridisn, 
(for thefe are they of whichthe one towards the 
other, lyeth cowards the Quarter of the North 
or Soitth,) it is manifeft thar the Meridian of 
évery one of them is the fame with the Vertical, 
which is drawn through every one from,or through 
cither place affumed, that is, that there is no 
Angle between the Meridians, and Verticals ; 
wherefore the place affumed is fituated at e- 
very interpofed Point towards the Quarter of 
the North and Sonth: 


Pro- 
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Propofition Il. 
If that any two places be allumed in the A.quator, 


anto one of which,or the firft, the fituation of the 
other or fecond be to be examined, the fecona fi- 


tuated from the fir(t in the chief Quarter, fhall’ 


be the Ealt, or Welt, and the fecond fhall be fi- 
tuated in the fame Caxdinal Quarter, to all 
the places interpofed ; or one place of two Lying 
in the fame Equator from another, and from all 
intermedial Points, is fituated to the fame Quar- 
ter of the Eaft, or Wett. 


Or the more eafy underftanding of this, let 

t’ any place in the Aguator be taken, and 
fo placed, that the wooden Horion may become 
the Horizon of it, that is, that the Poles of the 
Earth, may be'in the Horizon it felf; then let 
the -fecond place in the quator be taken, 
whofe fituation ror Quarter is to be confidered 
in the firft place. It is manifeft that it is the 
chief Quarter of the Eat or Weft. For the 
Equator is Vertical to it, which is drawn from 
the firft place through the fecond Perpendicular 
to the Horizon, and cuts the Meridian Eine, at 
right Angles ; the fame is alfo truc concerning all 
the interje€ted Points , which if that they, be 
brought to the Bra/s Meridian, the Wooden Ho- 
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two places exbibiteth on the Globe the interme- 
dial Points. It muft therefore be fhewed, that 
the Quarters in which Ferrambuck lyeth from - 
every one of thefé Points are not the fame, but 
all divers, or that from every one of thefe inter- 
medial places Fernambuck doth not lye towards 
one and the fame Quarter. 

For the underftanding of this} we muft repeat 
from the preceding Doctrine that the Angle with 


10 the Meridian of this affumed place maketh, which 


the Vertical paffing through the other’ place, 
fheweth the Quarter of another place from fome 
one place afflimed ; or the Arch of the Horizon, 
intercepted between the Meridian and this Ver- 
tical, as the Angle fheweth the Quarter of Fer- 
nambuck from Amfferdam, which the ,Qyadrant. 
with the Braf’ Meridia# maketh (which is of 
Amfterdam it {elf). Therefore to prove the truth 
of this Propofition, let what Points you pleafe be 


20taken between Amfferdam and Fernambuck in 


the Arch, fubjeGt to the Quadrant , and let the 
Meridians pafling thtough by them be concei- 
yed, It is beft to take thofe Points, through 
which on the Globe the Meridians pafS (or the 
Circles of Longitude) ; becaufe therefore the- 
Quadrant paffeth through every one of thefé 
places, and Fernambuck it felf, it will reprefenr 
the Vertical of every place, in which Fernam- 
buck \yeth from them. Therefore the Angles which 


rizon {hall be theic Horizon, and the gzator 39 it makes which the Meridians of each place, are 


fhall be the prime Vertical of them which cuts 
the Meridian Line at right Avg/es, and paffeth 
through the fecond place ; therefore this fecond 
place fhall be firuated to all thofe interjected 
Points in one and the fame Cardinal Quarter of 
the Eaf? or Wef. 


Propofition III. 


the Angles of Pofition, and fhew the Quarters 
in which, or towards which Fernambuck lyeth 
from every intermedial place. Now thele Angles 
are unequal, and of a different Magnitude ; there- 
fore the Quarters alfo, towards which: Fernambuck 
lyeth from thofé places, are divers. Now that 
thefe Angles are unequal, is manifeft from the 
very Sight; ormore evident, if that by any In- 
terval of the Compaf, you draw an Arch from 


If that the fecond place with the firft Le not fituated 4o each Point, and meafure thele Arches intercepted 


in one and the fame Meridian, and Lorh of them 
be not in the A.guator ; the fecond place fhall not 
be fituated to the firft , and to’ all interpofed 
Points in one and the fame. Quarter, but in di- 
vers Quarters at divers Points. 


Rom this Propofition depends the knowledge 

of the Original of Lines which the Ship 
makes; therefore this ought to be well under- 
food. 

Let any two places be taken in the Globe , 
which neither of them are in the 2qguator, nor 
in one Meridian, (for in thefe two kinds of fi- 
tuation the Quarter of the fecond place-is not 
varied at the intermedial places). For Example, 
Let Amfferdam be taken for the firft place from 
whence the Voyage is to be begun, and Fer- 
nambyck in Brafil for the fecond, or unto 
which the Voyage is appointed. Let Anifter- 
dam therefore be brought to the Bra/s Meridian; 
and let the Pole be Eleyated for the Latitude of 
the fame (for fo the Wooden Horizon reprefent- 
eth the Aforizon of the place), let the Quadrant 
be affized to the Vertex, and let it be applyed 
to Fernambuck, it will fhew the Quarter in the 
Hiorizon in which Fernambuck lyeth from Am- 
Sterdam. And the Arch interjehed between thefe 


between each Meridian and the Vertical: Or if 
that we have ready by it felf a crooked portion, 
which may be fitted to the Superficies of the 
Globe ; or if that the places them{elyes be brought 
to the Brazen Meridian, and the Pole be elevated 
for their Latitude , let the Quadrant be ap- 
plyed to the Vertex, and to Fernambuck, and 
in that fituation let the Degrees of the Arch of! 
the Horizon be reckoned: 

Thetefore the ftreight lined Maps, and Sea 
Charts are very defective, which do fo reprefént 
the places, that if that any two places be taken, 
at one of which the Situation or Quarter of the 
other be examined, this other doth feem to be in 
one and the fame Quarter from the intermedial 
places, which yet is falfe ; the caufe of which is, 
that they exhibite the Meridians Parallels, which 
yet do meetin the Poles: But few Seamen regard 
this fault, fo thatthey do but relate the Couy/e or 


60 Quarter which they ought to haye obférved in 


Sayling from one place to another. 


Pro- 
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Propofition IV. 


Uf a Voyage be tobe made, or that a Ship be ta 
Sail from one place to another (which two places 
are notin one Meridian, or both of them in one 
Asquator) 2y a moft fhort Cut, or by this means, 
that it may never recede from the interpofed 
Arch of the Vertical 5 in fucha Voyage the 
Quarter is changed every moment, or the Quar- 
ter Lecometh another and another, into which the 
Voyage 1s to be taken , or the Ship is to be 
Sailed. 


His Propofition is manifeft froin the fore- 

going. Forlet the Voyage be taken from 
Amfterdam to Fernambuck by the neareft way, 
that is, through the Arch of the Quadrant affixed 
at Amjfterdam , and paffing through by Fernam: 
buck; becaufe therefore every Where in the 
whole Voyage, or in every Point the Voyage is 
directed towards Fernambuck ; and it is fhewed 
in the precedent Propofition, thar the Quarters 
are divers, towards which from thofe middle 
Points Fernambuck lieth; therefore it is manifeft, 
that the Quarter becometh another and another 
inevery Moment, and in each Point into which 
the Sizp is to Sail, or to be Sailed, that it may re- 
{pect Fernambuck. 

But if that the places be fituated in one Meri- 
diay, orif that bothbe in the Equator, the cafe is 
otherwile; for in them the fame Quarter of the 
Voyage of the North ot South remaineth; in 
thelé the Cardinal Quarter of the Eaft or Weft. 


Propofition. V. 


A Voyage cat be fo andertaken, or a Ship fo 
diretied, that it may tend in each moment to 
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22 for Navigation, from place to place, 


arker and other Quarters; but for fome time at 40 


the leaft (whilft it is moved) it tendeth to one 
and the fame Quarter in appearance. There- 
“fore whilft we ave to Sail from one place to auo- 
ther, fuch a Way , or Line of a Way is muff 
convenient , whofe every two near Points are 
fitdated in one and the fame Quarter in fhew, 
although that this Way be not the fhorte/t. 


UR Ship can’t tend from one Quarter to 
: another in. a moment of time ; bur whilft 
that it is moved-(for fome time ar leaft) irrendeth 
' to it. Morcoyer, it can by no means be done; 
that the Seamen fhould know the Quarters unto 
- which the Sip fhould be Sailed, if thar another 
Quarter were fo often to be aflumed, ‘ 

Therefore it is evident, that that Paflage be- 
_ tween two placesis moft commodious for Navi- 

Eation, whofe every two vicine Points are fituated 
in one and the fame Quarter, fo that the Ship 


may be continually direéted unto. one Quarter , 60 


and to come by {uch a direction to the place 
appointed, This being fuppofed, letus enquire 
what Way is thence forthe Motion of the Ship » 
which Way indeed, if that the places be fituated 
in one Meridian, fhall be part of the Meridian 
it lf: If in the Aquator , that Way {hall be a 
portion of the Aguator it felf: If in a Paraffel, 


it fhall be a part of this Parallel : if in any 
other Circle befides thefe, that Way fhall be ano: 
ther Live, not that Circle, as fhall be fhewed. here- 
after. 

Propofition, VI. 


4f that 4 Voyage be appointed, or that a Ship de 

direffed to the North or South Quarter, (that is, 
if that the place from whence, and the place unto 
which be in one Metidian)the Line of the Motion 


‘A the Ship it felf fhall be a part of the Meri 
ian. if 


T hath been already proved, for the place 
required at all the Intermedial places, that 
is, at the Points of the Arch of the Meridian is 
fituated in one and the fame Quarter of the 
North and South, as is there faid.* And by the 
preceding Propofition fuch a way is commodious 
wlio every, 
two vicine Posats are fituated in one and the fame 
Quarter. Wherefore feeing that the Arch of the 
Meridian is fuch away, that {hall be the Way, 
or Live of the motion of the Ship, viz. which 
the Sizp by-its motion defcribeth, whilft thar it is 
continually directed, or fteered to the North ot 
South. 


Ptopofition VIE. 


30 If that a Voyage be appointed from any Place fitu- 


ated in the Aquator towards the Eatt > or Wett 
Quarter, the Line of the Motion is a portion of 
the Aquatot zt fe/f: 


yo are already fhewed , thar if two pla- 
ces be taken if the Aquator , the firtt, 
from whence the fecond, unto which the Voyage 
is appointed ; that the {econd is fituated in one 
and the fame Ea/? and Weft Quarter from all the 
interpofed Points, that is, from the Points of the 
Arch of the Aguator it felf Becaufe therefore 
the Ship is continually direéted unto thefe Quar- 
ters, the Arch of the Aquator interpofed between 
thefe two places fhall be the way of the Motion 
of the Ship. And becaufe we have already fup- 
pofed, that fiich a Way between two places is 
to be chofén, and is commodious for Naviga- 
tion , viz. Whiofe every two vicine Points are 
fituated in one ard the fame Qyarter, fuch-a 


50 portion of the guater fhall be chofen for the 


Way of the Ship. 
Propofition Vill. 


If that a Voyage. be undertgken from any place 
fitdated without the Aquator, towards the Eatt 
or Weft Quarter, fo that the Shi continually 
may be diretted to either of thefe Quarters, the 
circumference of the vertical Circle [hall not be 
the Line of the Motion of the Ship; but the 
Parallel of the Aiquator, viz. the Circle of the 
Latitude of the place from which the Voyage is 
appointed. 


E% becaufe that a Ship, whilft ic tendeth 


from one Meridian to another, is fuppofed 
to have refpect to the fame Quarter, iryill not 
remain 
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remain in the Vertical, but prefently into ano- 
ther Point of the vicine Meridian, viz. which is 
a Point of the Parallel of the Aiquator , or of 
the Circle of the Latitude of the place whence 
the Departure was made. . For every Point of 
this Circle is fuch , that the Tangent Lines of 
this Circle beitg brought unto thent, may refpect 
the Quarter*of the af? and Wef of each of 
thefe Points. Furthermore, the Xee/ of the nah b 
becau(e that it is continually fuppofed to be di- 
rected towards thefe Quarters, always fhall 
touch this Parallel in any Point. Or by réafon 
that any two Points of this Parallel are fuch, 
that one is: fituated from the other towards one 
and the fame Quarter of the Eaff and We/f, and 
the Ship is fuppofed continually to be directed 
unto this Quarter , neither is there any other 
Line on the Globe, whofe Points are fo directed ; 
therefore it follows, that the Way of the Motion 
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Propofition X. 


If that a Voyage be undertaken from any place 
towards any Quarter not Cardinal , fo that the 
Ship may be continually direfted to that Quar- 
ter, the Motion of the Ship is not circular, but a 
crooked Line , and encompaffing the Barth with 
infinite Bendings and Windings. 


1 Uppofe a Ship to Sail from fome place, when 
< ) fhe hath arrived to the yicine Meridian 
Point, itis directed towards the Point of the 
following, or neareft Meridian, which is fituared 
inthe fame Quarter unto'the firft Pott, in whicli 
thisis firft to the firft’ place, and fo alfo in the 
following Meridians. Now thefe Points of alk 
the Meridians do not make the Peréphery of the 
Gircle , but a folid crooked Helicoides. A di- 


of the Shipis this Parallel of the Latitude of the 20 ftinct explication of this matter is thore eafily 


place. 

From the three foregoing Propofitions We col- 
fect, that if a Voyage be undertaken from any 
place, or that the Ship: be continually directed 
towards any Cardinal Point, that the Way of 
the Ship is circular. 


Propofition IX. 


fhewed on the G/ode, than by many words. 

Eoxodromy is a Way or Line of Motion; 
which the Ship makes whilft it moveth front 
one place continually towards one Quarter nov 
Cardinal. 

This is the Nominal definition; but the Effen- 
tial definition of this Line , that is, the know- 
ledge of the Nature and Properties of it is moft 
diffule for neither is it an Helix, as many 


If that a Voyage be appointed from one place to 30 think, neither doth it depend on any property 


another, fituated in the fame Parallel, or Circle 
of Latitude, this Way of the Ship fhall be a 
portion of that Parallel, although this be not 
the fhorteft way. 


Or that Line is chofen for the Navigation 

of the Ship, by which we arrive at the 
place appointed , by directing the Ship continu- 
ally to oneand the fame Quarter. And any two 


of the Load-Stone , who fay, that it hath its 
exiftency thence, becaufe the Ship followeth the 
eonduct of the Load-Stone; neither is it com- 
pofed of the Minute Particles of many Periphe: 
ries, as Nonnius faith. Neither is the Explication 
of Snellius plain, who faith, that Loxedromy is 
an Heliocoidical Line in the Superficies of the 
Terreftrial Globe , with a right Line touching 
about every where with the Meridians in total , 


of the Points of the Parallel of the Circle are 40 by contact it comprehends thofe Points, equal 


fuch. Wherefore the portion of the Parallel 
fhall be the way of the Motion of the Ship. 
There is therefore a threefold Situation of 
Places, from one of which to the other, when 
a Voyage is undertaken, the way of the Naviga- 
tion isthe Periphery of the Circle. r. If that 
both places be in one Meridian. 2. If that both 
be in the Aquator: And 3. If that both be in 
one Parallel, or Circle of Latitude. In the two 


Angles to thofe drawn out; for Svellius doth 
not explain how fuch a Zangent ought to be 


conceived , or how to be drawn: And to {peak , 


properly , Loxodromy hath not Right Lines Tan- 
gent, becaufe it isa folid Line, when that Zan- 
gents are drawn to plain Lines to a Curvature ; 
or in folid Lines infinite Zangerts may be 
brought to any Point. Moreover , that Defini- 
tion may alfo agree to other Draughts of Lines, 


former kinds of Situation, the Way or Line of 50 when unto any Point of fucha Meridzan, fuch a 


Navigation is the fame with the Diftance or 
fhorteft Way: But in the third Situation , the 
Line of the Navigation is diyers from the fhorteft 
Way ; for this is the Arch of the greateft Circle, 
interjected between two places. In any other 
Situation of Places, the Way of the Navigation 
can't be the Periphery of the Circle, as is juft 
now fhewed. 


Tangent, and crooked Line may be conceived to 
be drawn from the vicine Meridian. 


Alfo our Definition may be thus propofed : | 


Loxodromy is a crooked Line, encompaffing the 


_£arth with many windings , every Point of — 


which lieth from all its other Points in appear- 
ance in one and the fame Quarter; or in which, 
if that two Points be taken, one Point lieth 
from another, and. all the Intermedial Points 


6o1in one Quarter; or from any Point of which — 


if that Circular Arches be drawn unto all the 


reft of the Points, thefe Arches make equal 


Angles with the Meridian, which paffeth through 
all thefe feveral Poinrs. 


Propo- 


NAVIGATION. 


Propofition XI. 


Uf that a Voyage be undertaken from one place 
to another., which is not fituated with the for- 
mer in the fame Meridian, or Aiquator, vor 
Parallel; and in the whole Voyage the Ship Ze 
diretted to that Quarter in which the place 
defigned is fituated from the place of the De- 
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place to another, which are neither in one Merj- 
dian, nor both in the’ Aguator , neither in one 
Parallel of the Aquators the Ship muft not be 
guided to that Quarter in which the other place 
rom the firft lieth; for ic would never arrive to 
the other place, but the Motion of the Ship 
would defcribe the Loxodrome, which would not 
pafS through another place: But the Courfe mutt 
be directed’ unto that Quarter into which (whilft 


Parture, you {hall never by this Voyage come to ro the Ship moveth) it deferibeth the Loxodrome, 


the place defigned , but continually the Ship /hall 
removed more and more from it. 


His notable property of Navigation {eemed 
miraculous to Mariners when that it was 
firlt obferyed , which hapned in the time of Pe- 
trus Novmius, the Portuguex Mathematician, who 
wrote two Books of this Subjeét; after him 
many Mathematicians laboured in the explanation 
of this matter, or crooked Live : 
Mariners found it neceflary for the Nustick ule, 
and thence ables were made. 

But the caufe of this Phenomenon is, that the 
‘Ship being continually direéted unto that Quarter 
in which the fecond place from the firft is ficu- 
ated, it remaineth not in the Periphery inter- 
cepted between thefé places, but whilf chat it 
cometh to one Posst; becaufe here is a new 
Fforizon, and another Quarter the extention of 
the affumed Courle 
donc in the following Points, thence exifteth the 
crooked Hrelicoidical Line, in which whilft that 
the Ship is moved in fome places, it is more and 
more remoyed from the determined place, and 
elf where it approacheth more near. 


Propofition XH. 


When a Voyage is to be undertaken from one 


And laftly, 20 


sand this is continually 3° 


which »paffeth through another place into that 
Quarter; whofe Angle with the Meridian is equal 
tothe Inclination, or the Loxodrome » Which paf: 
feth thtough thefé two places. 


Propofition XIII. 


Infinite Loxodromes may proceed, or be conceived 
from any place of the Earth, as there are inft- 
nite Verticals; Lut yet there are only 8 recs 
honed about every place, viz. 7 in the Guadsane, 
between the Meridian of the place, and the Pa- 
rallel of the place, fo that they divide that right 
Angle into 8 equal parts, and the 2 vicine are 
diftant an equal Angle; Tet rhe Parallel it Self 
45 termed an Eighth Loxodtome. 
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“J Uc they are called by the fame Names by 
which the Winds, or Quarters are named. 
On the Globe they are beheld to proceed and 
turn round about the Earth from the Center of 
the Compafs, or alfo from other Points of the 
Meridian, But in Nautick ufe, the Intermedial 
Loxodromes are denominated by a diftance from 
the adjacent Loxodromes: For Example, ina 
third pare, a fourth part more North j more 
Bit, 
Propofition XIV. 


Place towards another , fituated inthe fame 4° A Loxodrome intercepted between two places is 


. Meridian, or towards the Quarter of the North 
or South, the Ship és continually to be directed 
to this Quarter. of the North’, or South; or a 
Meridian is to be chofen for the Way of the 
Ship, and it will arrive at the other place. 


I. Ws a Voyage is to be undertaken from 
one place to another, and both are in 
the 2yuator, the Ship thall be guided into that 
Quarter, in which the other place lieth 
firfk; that is, to the Quarter of the 
Weft, or the Line of the AZquator is to 
for the Way of the Ship. 
2.When a Voyage is to be uridertaken from one 
place to another, and that they are both fituated 
in one Parallel of the Equator » the Ship is not 
to be guided unto that Ghana 5 in which this 
other place from the firft lieth » Or which is ex- 
tended. from the firft to the other ; for the Ship 


Eaft or 
be taken 


- Would never arriyeat the other place, but would 6 


£0 with infinite windings about the Earth to- 
wards the Poles: But the Courfe mutt be madé 
into the Quarter of the East or Weft ; for whilft 
that the Ship tendeth unto that, it deferibeth by 
its Motion the Parallels of the Equator, and fo 
arriveth at the other place, ; 


3 When a Voyage is to be made from one 


from the 50 


almoft, or according to the fenfe , equal to the 
Hypothenufa of a right Lined plain Triangle, 
whofe one Cathetus :is of ax equal diftance of 
Latitude of thofe two places; the other Cathe: 
tus is of an equal difference of Longitude of 
the places taken in the Parallel, which is ix the 
Middle, between the Parallel of thofe tw 
places. 


Uch Triangles are termed Loxedromical 3 but 
S places very near are to be taken for an ac- 
curate Calculation, that a final portion may be 
interpofed, viz. places whofe difference of La- 
titude is only of one Scruple. 


Propofition XV. 


The Parts of the Loxodrome intercepted between 
Parallels di/tant Ly an equal Interval are Equal. 


Herefore many fimall Loxodromical Tri- 

angles are conceived in each Loxedrome 3 
of which, if that the Loxodrome of one be fup- 
puted, you have the quantity of the Loxedrame 
from one place into another, whofe Latitude is 
known. 


Qe 


Pro- 
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Propofition XVI. 


The Larivude, azd difference of Longitude “ two 
vplaces being given, to jind ovt\ tke Loxodrome, 
by.which you may. Sail from one place to another ; 
or two. places being given on the Globe, or Map, 
to. find cut) the Quarter wato which the Ship és 
to Sail, or to Le brought from one place to the 
other. 


His is the chief, or rather the only Prod- 

lem of the whole Art of Navigation une 

to which all.the reft are to be referred. If that 
there be no difference of Latitude,the Loxedrome 
fhall nor be the Way of the Ship, but the Pa- 
rallel of thofe places which yet is commonly 
termed the Eighth Loxodrome; becaule after the 
fame Mode (as the other Loxodromes) it is gene- 
rated by the Motion of the Ship, which is di- 
rected to the Exffern or Welfern chief Quarter. 
If that therefore there be no difference of Lati- 
tude, they fay that the Eighth Loxodrome ought 
to beraken, and the Ship muft be Steered to the 
chief Oriental,or Occidental Quarter in the whole 
N.vigation. For although it be not direéted to 
the appointed place , yet by this falfe Dire@tion 
the Ship fhall be brought tothe place. 20 4 
If thar there’ be no difference of Longitude, 


the Way of the Ship fhall not be Loxedromical; 3° 


but a parc of the Aferidian’ in which both the 
places lye, and the Quarter of the North or 
South is taken for the Direétion of the Ship. 

But if the places given be of a different Lati- 
mde and Loxgitud2, and that you are minded to 
work by the Glode , let the given: Latitude be 
noted on the Brazen Meridian; and if the Pa- 
rallel of one Latitude have-in it the Center of 
any Compafs, or from whence the Loxodromical 


Lines were drawn; let this, be brought on the 4° 


Globe to the Meridia, under the noted Degrees 
of Latitude; then lec the Globe be turned round 
until fo many Degrees of the A quator palS 
through the Meridian, as there-are Degrees in’ the 
difference of Longitude; and then let iv be ob- 
ferved, whether any Point %of the Loxadrome 
(brought from the Cerfer) be under the noted 
Point of the Meridian, that is, the Loxodrome 
fought, and it fheweth unto what Quarter the 
Ship is to be directed,: that it may arrive from 
the given: place unto the! place giver.» If chat 
there be no. Point of the: Loxodromevunder the 
noted Point of the Meridian, the Lexedrome In- 
rermedial between thofe:two near to that Point 
muft be taken. ; 

Buc if that the Center of any Compafs be to be 
found in neither Parallel of the Latitude from 
which the Doxodromes were drawn, let fome 
Doxedrome be chofen which may appear: near to 


AER OWN: 


that whichisdemanded. If that fuch a Point be 

not found, another Loxodrome muft be taken, and 

you muft do as before, until fuch an one be 

found; any Point of which being found., let it” 
be removed under the other noted Point of the 

Meridian, or at \eaft no long Interyal from it, and 

the Loxodrome fhall be denominated from thofe 

nigh it, amongft which it is to be conceived as 

the midft. 

In Sea Charts it is performed after this Mode, 
as the Quarter of one place is found from ano- 
ther, which Method in Maps of equal Degrees of 
Latitude is faulcy ; but in Maps of unequal 
Degrees of Latitude, it accurately enough difeo- 
vers the Loxodreme or Quarter unto which the 
Ship is tobe Sailed. 

Alfo Mariners have another Method eafie 
enough, in which by the Solution of 4 Plain 
right Angled Triangle the Loxodrome of Navi- 


20 gation is found; but to that Method they ufe a 


Zable, which they call a 7. able of Wicreafing La- 
titude. it 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Chief Problem of the Art 
of Navigation, viz. of finding 
out a Place in the Maps, unto 
which the Voyage being per- 
formed, we arrive at a certain 
time ; or of finding out the Lon. 
gitude, and Latitude of this 
Place. 


Propofition I. 


The Quarter can't be known unto which the Ship 
is to be Sailed, that it may come to the ap- 
poiated place, except that the place be known in 
which the Ship was at’ that time. 


E have faid in the former Chapter, that 
this is the chief Problem’ of the Mari- 


° ners Art., concerning the finding out of the 


Quarter to which the Ship\ is to be directed ; 
but that can’t ‘be found, except that the place be 
known whence the Ship “isto ‘be directed ; 
therefore the Solution of the Problem for finding 
out! the Place is neceflary. 


‘Propofition’ Ik 


To find the Place in the Maps, at which the Ship 


that demanded, and let’ it be brought to one 60 \ arriveth, or toucheth at any time. 


Point of the noted-Latitude, or of the Meridian; 
and let the Glodebe turnéd’ (as before) until thac 
thedifference of Lovgitide- pals through ithe Me- 
Pid TAN dg . OY 

©. This being! dofte , vif thateany- Point!of the 
affumed Loxodrome be under either noted ‘Pointe 
of the Meridian, the taken Loxcdrome {hall be 


é WY 
His is’ that’ Work which the Datch call, 
Het befteck in de Pas-kaert. They note 
with a Pim every’ Day on’ the Map the place'to 
which they: fuppofe! the Ship to have touched, 
that by this means they may’ difcoyer in whac 
place they-are, andainto, what Quarter the Ship 
15 
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is to be Sailed. They ufe a threefold ‘Me-' 
thodin this Affair, as they fippofé this or that 
to be more rightly obferved. 

1, The Rhumb being obferyed in which che 
Ship was directed from the place of the firft 
Day, or from the place given on the Map, or 
the Rhwméd in which the Ship was moved , and the 
quantity in the Interim of the Voyage made, 
being obferved. Thefé ro things being known, 
the place of the Ship is found thus onthe Map : 
Let the Rule, or Compafs be taken, and one Shank 
of it be applyed to the place of the former Day, 
or from which the Ship departed ; let the other 
Shank be applyed to the Vicine Line, which re- 
prelents the obferved Quarter , or Courfe: Let 
the Point of the Shark be noted with Chalk, 
which is eminent over the place of the Depar- 
ture. Then by the Interval of the Compafs, let 
the Miles of the performed Voyage be taken from 
the oppofite Scale, and let one Foot of the Com- 
paf be put upon the place of the Departure ; 
bur Jet the Rv/e be moved on the Live of the 
Quarter until the other Foot of the Compafs touch 
the noted Point of the Rule. The place of the 
Map that is fubje& to that Poi in that fitua- 
tion of the Rue, is that demanded, viz. in which 
the Ship then is. 

But if that you determine to find out more 
accurately the Pozst on the Map by Calculation, 
orthe place of the Ship it {elf the Problem thall 
be this: The Latitude and Longitude of one place 
being given, and the Quarter being given in which 
they Sailed unto the other place, with the Voyage 
petformed, to find out the Latitude and Lonze- 
tude of the other place. For thefe being found, 
you may more accurately note the place of thie 
Ship on the Map. 

2. The Quarter being obferved in one known 
place, toanother unknown, and the Latitude of 
this other, or Flevation of this Pole being ob- 
feryed, to find the Situation of this other place on 
the ALap. 

Let one Sask of the Rule be applied to the 
‘Quarter obferved near the place ; and Iet the o- 
ther Shank be placed cn the place khown (or 
whence the Yeyage is begun) and make thereon 
the Sha#k a Mark with a Chalk; then Jet the 
Shank applied to the Quarter be moyed until the 
other noted Point of the Shank applied to rhe 


Quarter fall in on the Parallel of the obferyed 5° 


Lititude. Forthe Point of the falling in, is the 
place fought, viz. the place of the Ship. Bur if 
that there be no Parallel of Latitude obferved 
onthe Map, let the Degrees intercepted between 
this Latitude and the Vieine Parallel, be taken by 
the interval of the CompafS , on the Lateral 
Line. - And letthe Ru/e in the Line of the Quar- 
tér, and one Foot of the \Compafs, be moved to- 
gether in this Paradel, until the other Foot of 


the Compafs, and the noted Shank do meet; the 60 Firft 


Point of the meeting fheweth the place of the 
Ship. Seamen ule two Pair of Compaffes. — 

If that you. will determine more accurately by 
the Calculation of the place demanded. on the 
Map, ox Earth it felf, the Problem is, this; The 
Latitude and Longitude of one place being given, 
~ and the Quarter in which the Navigation is ap- 


pointed to another place, and the Latitude of 
this place given to find his Longitude; for the 
Eaitede and Longitude given is the place it 
elf. 

3. The quantity of the Voyage petformed, 
from one known place to another unknown, be- 
ing obferved, and the Latitude of this other be.’ 
ing obferved, to find this other on the Afips. 

Let the quantity of the Voyage performed, 


10 be taken by the Interval of the Compafs, from 


the oppofite Scale. Then if the Parale/ through 
the Degree of Latitude be obfervéd on the Map, 
let one Foot of the Compafs be placed on the 
noted place, the other Foot on this Parallel, 
This Point fhallbe the placé demanded. Burif 
the Parallel paf$ not through the Degree of La- 
ig i one Shank of the Rule be applied to 
the ine Parallel; on the other Shak ler the 
Degree of Latitude be noted , and let the Rule 


20 be moved until the other Focr of the Compa? 


toucheth the noted Point of the Ri/e. The place 
of the Map fubject to the Point in this Situation 
fhall be the fought for place of the Ship. 

If that a more accurate invention is required 
by Calculation, the Problem hall be this : The 
Latitude and Longitude of one place being given, 
and the diftance of the other on the Line of Na: 
vization, and the Latitude of this, to find our 
the Latitude of this other. For this being known, 


3° when the Latitude is obferved you have the Situ- 


ation of the place it felf on the Maps, or Barth. 
The 4thand 5th Method alfo of finding ‘out 
of this place is alfo given, viz. in which the 
Longitude of the other , or fought for place is 
fuppoféd to be obferved; but the Latitude is 
unknown. But becau(é that very feldom the 
Leagitude canbe obferved on the Sea, therefore 
this Method is omitted , as ufélefs-: But he that 
defireth more concerning this Method, let him 
oread Syellius, Stevens, Metius and others that 
have treated at large théteof, 


Propofition IIf. ~ 


To conjecture ‘to what Quarter the Ship és mived, 
and in what Rouinb, although the Sigas be fal- 
lacious. F f 


N this folution of the former Propofition for 
the finding out the place of a Ship, thofe 
things as noted were taken and obferyed, 1. 
Tht Quarter. unto which the Ship is moved, and 
the Rhumb in which. 2. The way made. 3. The 
Latitude of the place unto which it hath arrived. 
Now, therefore we muft fhew how thefé three 
may be obferved on the Sea, that they may be 
ufed for ‘the finding out the place; for if that 
thefe be not rightly known, or obferyed , the 
true place fhall neither be found or difcovered. 
therefore let us {ee concerning the Quarter 

‘of the Courfé of the Shp, and the Rhumb. 
The Pilots Know the Qnarter from the'Cov- 
paps, of Loadjtone; For what Quarter, ot Ruamb 
of the, Compas agreeth with the, Line of the 
conceived Longitude of the Shzp, the fare is 
put into the Quarter of the Ship to be moved, 
and to deferibe its Rhum. For they Soe 
the 
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the Siz» taken from the Quarter of the appa- 
rent rifing and fetting of the Sun, whiclr they 
compute. 

Thele Signs may be corrupted by divers caufes, 
fo that they may deceive in thewing the Rhumé, 
or Quarter. 1. If that the Declination of the 
Magnetick Needle, be uncertain in that place, and 
therefore the Quarters of the Compa/s do not 
fhew the true Quarters. 2. If that the Sea in that 


place hath a Flux to acertain place ; for it will 10 


carry the Ship from the true R/uméb, although 
the Ship be directed to the fame Quarter: The 
Fluxes and Refluxes are the frequent caule of 
this Error. Andin many places of the Zorrid 
Zone, a general motionis of force, and in many 
places a ftated and fixed motion from ftated 
Winds. 3. Winds, c{pecially Storms remove the 
Ship from the Rhumb of their Voyage, although 
they ply inthe fame Quarter. 4, The Fluxes of 


the Sea, which are carried towards other Quar- 20 


ters., and carry the Shipwithit. 5, The Rudder 
and Helm cannot be moved by him that {teer- 
eth unto any Quarter, as it ought to be, the 
Waves of the Sea obftructing it, All thefe hin- 
der the Ship to be moyed in the fame Rhumb, 
whofe Quarters are fhewed by the Compafs: But 
how much it is drawn afide mutt be learned by 
conjecture from the Vehemency of the Flood, 
and of its Quarter, and the like; but the Method 
is yery imperfect. 


Propofition IV. 


To caft up the Voyage made upon the Rhumb, to 
meafure it at the given time from the given 
place. 


pe conjecture the fame, 1. When they ob- 


ferve or know by experience what €our/e a 
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the fame Quarter, the Way made will be greatet 
than the Conje€ture maketh it; but if into a 
contrary it will be leffer. 2. Becaufe the Ship is 
carried by other Caufes into other Quarters, and 
fo by Windings arriveth at another place. 3. The 
Winds are varioufly changed. 4. By how much a 
Ship hath the greater Altitude, by fo much its 
‘Motion feemeth more flow, though it be not 
3. 
Propofition V. 


To obferve the Latitude of a place to whicha Ship 
is arrived. 


He Sea-men obferve it by the Su# in the 

Day, and by the Sars.in the Night. They’ 
ufe three Zn/fruments,viz.the Affrolabe,the Radius, 
and the 7riangle. 


Propofition VI. 


From whence it is manifeft, That the Methods ufed 
Zy Sea-men, to find the places on the Maps 
to which they have arrived, are fallacious ; 
becaufe that they can neither be certain of the 
Rhumb, or Quarter of the Way, or of *the Quan- 
tity of the Way made, or of the obferved Lati- 
tude of rhe place: Tet the obfervation of the 
Latitude of the place unto which they are ar- 
rived, becaufe that it is not lef fubject to Error, 
efpecially the Air and Sea being tranquilloys, 
may be exempted from this Fallacy. 


Ut from that alone the place it (elf is not 
found onthe Map, or Earth, but a cond is 
required, viz. either a diftance from another place 
given, or a Rhumb by which they Sail from the 
given place to that; or laftly, the Longitude of 
that place from this. We have faid, that the Ob- 


Ship is wont to make, with fuch a Wind. 2. If o fervation of the Way made, or Diftance is un- 


that they have Sailed in the fame Meridian, or 
vicine Line with any Wind,and have obferved the 
Latitude of the place,in the beginning of the mo- 
tion, and the Latitude of the place, in the fol- 
lowing time. For the difference of Latitude turn- 
ed into Miles , fheweth the Courfe made for 
fo long a fpace of time, and fuch a Wind. 


certain, as alfo thar of the Rhumb. Therefore 
they return back to find out the Longitude of the 
place. For the Latitude and Longitude of the 
place being known, the place it felt isyfound on ° 
the Maps, and determined on the G/ode of the 
Earth, 

Whence it is evident, That’ the Art of Navi- 


Whence for the time given and fuch a Wind gation requires the Solution of this Prodlem to 


continuing , the Courfe made is collected. 


the making up of its perfection: vz. to find out ~ 


3. With more Induftry they meafure the 50 the Longitude of the place where we are at any 


Courfe performed by a Boat and String; one 
end of which is faftned to the Boat, and the 
other with the Glode is in the Ship; for the Ship 
remains unmoyeable. Sa/ling is permitted to the 
Boat until it be remoyed 10 or 12 Orgyas of the 
String, and the time elapfed between is obferved. 
And from this, for any time of the performed 
Courfe of the Ship is found out. 

The Signs of the performed Sailing of the 


Ship are corrupted , and rendred uncertain by 60 


diyers Ways ; even uncertain of themlelves, 
fecing they are meer Conjectures. 1. Often- 
times the Ship makes leffer, or greater Way than 
the Conjecture affords, viz. Rea in many 
placeseef the Sea the Flux is unto a certain 
Quarter, or the BilJows are rouled unto a certain 
Quarter. Vf therefore the Ship be directed into 


time, or on any day. 


CHAP. X 
Of the Variation of the Weather. 


A Ccording tothe Opinionof Ariffotle, Pliny, 
and others, the Variation of the Weather 


proceed from thefé Reafons: Viz. When the Sus 


rifeth fair and clear, ic denotes a fair Day ; but if 
yellow, or deadifh, it fignifiesa Tem peft: When 
the Sun-Beams are red and fhort at the Rifing, ~ 
Raig proceeds; if the Clouds, or Miffs, make a 

‘Circle 
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Circle about the Sun or Moon, by how much the 
greater the Circle is, by fo much the greater 
thall the Tempeft be; and if there be two Cir- 
cles, the Tempeft will be greater: Alfo at the 
Rifing of the Suz, if the Clouds are red, ’tis a 
fign of a great Tempe.» When the Moon rifeth 
bright, and fhineth with a pure colour, “tis a 
fign of Fair weather; if Red, fignifies Wind. ; 
and if Black, Rain. If the Horns of the New 
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The Motions of the Moor ate of two kinds, 
viz.a Natural,anda Violent Motion: Her Natu- 
ral Motion is from We/? to Ea/t, contrary to the 
Motion of the Firft-mover, wherein the Mooy 
hath three differences of moving , viz. a {wift, 
amean, and a flow Motion, all which is pef- 
formed in 27 Days,and 8 Fiours, neareft through 
all the Degrees of the Zodiack. 

Her Violent Motion is from the Eaf! to- 


Moon appear fharp;it denotes Fair Weather; but 1° wards the Weft, and is caufed by the violent 


if blunt, otherwifé. If the Sus fecteth Red, it 
denotes a Fair day ; bur if the Aveavens are’ Red 
inthe Morning, it fignifics a Tempeft. Whena 
Cloud rifeth in the Weft, ic fhews Rain; and 
when the Wind is in the South, ic produceth 
Heat. ‘ 


Fe EA BOY XT 


Of TIDES; High and Low 
Waters. 


IDES by Mariners ought to be welland 
carefully obferved , otherwifé- great dan- 

gers may enfue inthe entring into Ports, 
by Flats and the like. Now for the better 
knowledge of the Tides, or the Increafe and De- 
creafe of the Sea, “tis agreed that the caufe there- 
of proceeds. from the Moon, which altereth the 
Tides fooner or later, according to the Age and 
Variation of the Moon. "Therefore to give you a 
Rule how you may(knowing the Ageof theMoon) 
find out the Zides in any part of the World: 
Obferve this Ru/e ; Firft, Note what Moon makes 


fiviftnef$ of the Diurnal Motion of the Primum 
Mobile, in which Motion the Moon is carticd 
about the Earth in 24 Hours, and §0 Minutes, 
neareft one day with another; for although the 
Diurnal Period of the Firft-mayer be performed 
in 24 Hours; yet becauife thé Moon every day 
in her floweft Natural Motion moveth 12 De- 
grees, therefore fhe is not carried about the Earth 
until that her Motion be alfo carried about, 


20 which is in 24 Hfours, and 50 Minutes near: 
ft 


eft. : 

Her flow Motion is in the Point of Auge, ot 
Apogeo, as being then fartheft diftant from the 
Earth, and then themoveth 12 Degrees in every 
Day. 

Her fwift Motion is in the Oppofite of the 
Auge, or Apogeo, and then is neareft to the Earth, 
at which time fhe moveth 14 Degrees in every 
Day, or24 Hours, with fome few Minutes diffe- 


paffing zorence. And fo between thefe two Points is her 


mean Motion, and then fhe moyeth 13 Degrees 
neareft. 

In every 24 Hours the Mooa departs from thie 
Sun 12 Degrees, or 48 Minutes of time , and in 
this Separation fhe moveth from the Sat Eaft- 
wards, until fhe be at the Full; for between the 
Change and the Ful it is called the Moons Sepa- 
ration from the Sw; fo that between the Fu 
and the Change tis called the Moons Application 


a Full-Sea at the place defired, as alfo the Hour go tothe Sux, in which time of Application fhe is 


“Appropriate co the faid Point of the Compafs ; 
which done, multiply the Age of the Moon by 4, 
divide the Produit by 5, and add to the Quotient 
‘the Hour, which makes FulSea in that place 
upon the Change Day: If it exceed 12, caft 
away 12 fooften as you may, and the Hour of 
the Full Sea remaineth; and to every @/nite that 
remaincth upon your divifion, allow 12 Minutes, 
which add to the Hours; as. if there remaineth 


tobe Weftward of the Su, as in her Separation 
fhe is to be Eaftward. 

Then if the Afoox doth move 48 Minutes of 
time in 24 Afours, it is plain that fhe movyeth 
24 Minutes in 12 Hours, which is 2 Minutes in 
every Hour. And fuch as is the difference of 
her Motion, fuch is the Alteration of the Zides, 
fo that every Zide differeth from the former 
12 Minutes ; becaufe there is 6 Hours between 


x, add 12 Minutes; if 2, add 24; if 3, add 36, 50 Tide and Tide, and in every Hour the courfe of 


and fo forth. As for Example, The Moon being 
12 Days old , to know what Hour ’tis High- 
Water at London-Bridge. High-water being at 
3 of the Clock, then according to the former 
Rule, multiply the Age of the Moon (which is 
12) by 4, which makes 48; which divide by 
. 5, and the Quotient will be 9, and 3 remaining, 
which added to 3, makes 12 Hfours, 36 Minutes, 
which is the time of High-water at the fame 


Place: And by this Rule knowing what Afoon 60 


makes a Fy/-Sea thereat, you may know the 
Tides atany place; and this is to be performed 
by Tables fitted for the purpofe. 

And feeing that the Alteration of the Tides 
doth proceed through the effects and operation 
of the Moon, it will beneceflary to give you her 
Motions, by which the 7ides are known. 


Flowing and Reflowing altereth 2 Minutes, by 
which it is vifible, thatin 24 Hours the 4 Tides 
of Ebding and Flowing ditfer 48 Minutes of 
time. 


Pp CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xi. 


Sheweth how to work your Obfer- 
vation, made at any STAR 
that rifeth or fets. 


He Rule forthe S7AR S is the fame as for 

the Suz, there being no difference, but in 
the Declination. Therefore for a General Rule 
obferye, The Declination, which is of contrary 
denomination; As for Example, that which is 
South when you are in North Latitude , or 
North when in South Latitude, is to be fub- 
tracted from the Complement of the Meridian 
‘Altitude , except you are between the Aqui- 
noftial and the Star; or that the Stars Declina- 
tion is greater than its Diftance from your Ze- 
nith, for in fuch cafe the Complement of the 
Stars Altitude, or Zenith Diftance from the De- 
clination of the fame Star is to be fubtratted, 
and the Remainder will be the Diftance of your 
Zenith from the Aquinoctial, whichis your La- 
titude. 

Note, That the Stars that fet not , come alfo 
to the Meridian under the Pole, and then their 
Altitude is \eaft of all. 
Star draws near the Meridian under the Pole, 
take a Plummet, or a Thread with Lead at the 
‘end, and hold it fo that it cuts the North Star 
in the middle ; and if the Star you obferve 
begins to draw near the Thread, it willnot be far 
from the Meridian. Obferve then its Altitude 
feyeral times , until you find it afcend or rife; 
for the leaft of all will be the Stars Meridian Al- 
titude, to which if you add the Complement of 


its Declination, or Pole Diftance , you fhall have 40 


the height of the Pole. 

If you obferye the Meridian Altitude of a Star 
that fets not when it is above the Pole, whofe 
height you would know, only fubtract the Com- 

Jement of that. Stars Declination from its higheft 
Meridian Altitude , and the Remainder is the 
height of the Pole. 

The Height of the Pole of the Stars may be 
known without their Declination, or Pole Diftance, 
and that after this manner: Obferve the higheft 
and lowelt Meridian Altitude of a Star that 
doth not fet, and add them together, the half 
of the Sum will be the height of the Pole. 

The fame is to be underftood of any Star that 
doth not fet, as well in South as in North 
Latitude: But you mutt not alter your Parallel 
until both Obfervations are made ; for if you 
fhould Sail by any other Rhumb than Eaft or 
Weft, it will caufe fome Error, which will be fo 
much the greater the further you are from the 
Parallel of your firft Obfervation, when you 
obfervethe loweft Alvétude of the ‘Star. 
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NAVIGATION. 


CHAP. XIIL. 


Of the North, or Pole-Star, with 
a Table of its Diftance from the 
Pole-Artick, for the four Chief 
Pomts of the ‘Compafs the 
Guards are upon; as alfo to 
know when the Guards are upon 
each Point of the Compas 
named on the faid Table. i 


f | He POLE-STAR is fo called, as beitig™ 

neareft to the North-Pole , from which it 
is diftant 2 Deg.22 Min. This Star hath a flower 
Motion than any other, as having a lefler Circuit 
to. move in, which it finifheth in 24 Hours, as all 
other Stars do theirs. 


The TAB LE. 


(D.M. 


“2 !North,fubtract2. 4i\from the Pole-Star Alti- 


tude. i 7 
the Pole Star Alti- 


tude. - 


aft, add ——|1.10,\to 


> 


jouth, add—2. 4:to your Odfervation at 
the North-Star. 

Welt, fubtract}r. rolfrom the Role-Star Alti- 
tude ; and: the Re- 
mainder will be the! 
height of the Pole, 
or Latitude you ate 
in, 


When the brighteft of the Guards 


For your ‘knowing which of the 4 Potts of 
the Compafs the Guards are upon from the North- 
Star, Suppofe a Line drawn from your Zenith 
through the Pole-Star to the Horizon, and that 
fhall be a Line of North or South, by whieh you 
fhall know when the Guards are North or’South ; 
For when you perceive the brighteft of the 
Guards exactly on that Line under the Pole-Star, 
you may conclude that the Guards are North; 
but when the brighteft of ithe Guards is on the 
fame Line perpendicularly above the Pole-Star, 
then the Guards are South; as for the other two 
Points fet down in the Zable. Suppofe like- 
wife a Lineof Eaftand Weft drawn Parallel to 
the Horizon through the Pole-Star ; and when 
you feethe brighteft of the Guards'on that Line © 
with the Pole-Star, and to the Right-hand, you 
may conclude the Guards are Eaft or Wett. 


For 
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For the finding the height of the Pole-Artick 
by the NorthStar, and the Guards, you muft 
ftay until the brighteft of the Guards be ex- 
actly upon one of the Points of the Compafs 
fet down in the Zaéle, (viz. either Eaf, We/t, 
Northyor South, forthe PolesStar)mhat being-the , 


beft time to @bférye the#Mritude wf the vot. 
Star;9o whith if yousddd, \or fubteact what 


™ 


Tait fheweth, you fhall have the height of the 
ole, 


Note’) That the Guards are Eaft or Weft, 

when you find that the brighteft of them is 

neither higher, or lower than the North-Star; 

Whichmay be foon difcovered by the Crof-Staff, 

or Quadrant, by’ obferving the “wiltitude of 

NorthStar, { 
bs 


DYALLING, 


DYALLING, 


HOROG 


GpHvAGP.) aL: 


The feveral Sorts of SU N- 
DYALS. 


TALS arecither moveable, being fuch 
that may be carryed about them, as the 
Cylinder and certain little Boxes, whofe 

Needle (like Indexes)are touch’d with the Load- 
Stone; or Immoveable,that ts, fixt to fome certain 
place. They are alfo Regular, or Irregular; Regu- 
/ar are thofe that-are defcribed in Plain, difpo- 
fed towards fome one determined principal part 
of the World; For Example, direct Eait,or direct 
Weft. The Zrregular are thofe which do not di- 
rectly point to thofe principal parts of the World, 
but rather decline from them. 

1.Of thofe Regular, the firft is the Horizon- 
tal; the {econd, the Vertical Scuthward; the 
the third,the Vertical Northwards ; the fourth,the 
Meridian Eaff ; the fitth, the Meridian Weft; the 
fixth,the A:quinottii/ above ; the feventh,the Aqui- 
noctial below; the eighth, the Polar above; and 
the ninth, the Polar -beneath. 

The Horizontal is that which is Aquidiftant 
rowardsthe Horizo.. 

The Vertical is that which is perpendicularly 
erected aboye the Horizon, and tends directly 


‘coWards thie Werticil [Posnt, and it is Parallel to 


the Primary Vertical Circle, and this is double, 
viz.North Vertical, as looking towards the other 
which is South Vertical. 

The two Meridians, viz. the Eaffern and Weft- 
evn, each of them have their feveral ways which 
are Aiquidiftant from the Meridian Circle. 

The nwo Aequinoétials are thofe which each of 
them thar feveral ways are A‘quidiftant from 
the Aguator, the one aboye, the other beneath 
the urizon. ~ 

The two Polars are thofe which each of them 
their feyeral ways , the one above, the other 
bencathpare Paralle/to the Axss of the World. 

The Irregulir are either Declinant, or Inclinant. 

The Dechmant is that which is A‘quidiftanc 
from any Vertical Circle, and it is therefore alfo 
noramils called Vertical ; butit declines from the 


RAPHY. 


Primary Vertical which is proporly fo called; 
and it is of two forts; for there is one which de- 
clines from the South, either to the Laff, or 
Weft; and another that declines from the North, 
cither to the Ea/?, or Weft. 

The Jnclinant is that which falls off from the 
Vertical Point, and Inclines towards the Frorizon, 
as being not Aiquidiftanc from it. 

In refpect of the Hours, Dyals are divided in 

10 Aftronomical, Fralick, Babilonick, Antient, or Fu 
daick. 

The 4ffronomical declares equal Hours from 
Noon to Midnight, and from Midnight to Noon 
again; and it is principally in ufe all over Ey- 
rope. - 

The Jtalick reckons equal Hours from Weft 
to Weft, fo as that of the 24 Hfours, that is faid 
tobe the firftHour which is the Hour of the Suns 
fetting, and this would be called by us the 6th, 

20 7#h, or 8th Evening Hour, whereas onthe con- 
trary the Babilonick reckons equal HYours from 
Sun-rifing to Sun-rifing. 

The Ancient, or Babilonick reckons unequal 
Hours, as Chronology fhews more at large. 1 fhall 
therefore treat only of Aftronomical Dyals, becaufe 
the knowledge of them leads to all the reft. 


CHAP: 


What things in General are necef- 
Jary for the Framing of a SUN- 
1 DG Ol bos 


I. He Elevation of the Pole is to be known, 
by which we are to determine af the 

Center of the Hours, the Altitude of the Style, 
the ordering of the Dya/ ic felf , and all other 
things of thatnature. Alfo the way of finding the 
Meridian Line isto be known, te the ee the 
Meridian Line of the Dyal may be rightly pla- 
ced under the Meridian of the place afligned. 
The Artif mutt alfo be furnith’d with a Ru/e and 
Compa, as alfo with an Aftronomical Quadrant, 
rightly 
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if 
y Gouth vertical) are perpendicularly 
a erectet aboue the 
peat tends : 
Yer ti rectly towards 
(lori Vertical ey pone. 


cach of which have their 

\feverall wayes which 
are Equidistant from yf | 
ie Circle. uit 


are theofe which each of 
them their feverall wayes are 


7 oe wguidiftant from y° Czuator, 
Five Bequang cull y! one abouz,y* other Saat 
EEE yS Horizon. 


EGEILCA The Polar above are thofe which each of them 

\ Zo c their Jeverall waves, yf one above, 
Horote, Y, or ; Gia P ils bane ¥° other bene are Parallel 

\ Dy ing: \o mf to yf Axis of uf world. 


9 may be confidered| 
127 se > 


€ - eo 
‘y: Elevation fy 
Pole, which 


What tangs uv © fetromon ical 
general, are To find y’ Center Gi ie et 
nefrelrary w be of ¥°Dyall or hour- 
| known for the 
é es Fo determute y£ Place 
& Altitude of o£ Style, 


To deferthe yf. Arches 
oF YS fines tn ae = 
Meridian Dyall 


(Cilia) CE, guine call Dya 


Polar Dyall j 


The Meridian line 


elie the Style as 
arefich y' fall #; oe We ye Be (fo place ¥ 2 Heed at 
rom y Vertical Mirae of it: \ te frue Cente 
; The Tongiasle sfy Style) 


YS contrivance 
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tightly divided into 90 Degrees, and where- 
in alfo there is rightly to be deleribed the Horary 
Line according to the Scheme; together with the 
Horary Points, alfo according to the Scheme. 


2. To perfect this Sws-Dyal three things in 
general are nieceflary ; firft, The defeription of 


the Hours in the given Plain; Secondly, The *° 


contrivance of the Style, that is, as to the 
Form and Altitude of it, and in what place it 
ought to be fix’d; And, Thirdly, The 4 )plica- 
ce oo Difpofition of the Dyad it felf thus fi 
nifh’d. 


Itis to be noted, firft in general for the deferi- 
bing of the Afours, that there are commonly pre- 
fuppos'd two right Lines cutting each other 
Crofs-ways to right Angles , whereof the one is 
the Meridian Line, or Line of the 12th Hour ;3° 
the other is the Occult Line, which cuts the firft 
Crofs-ways to right Angles: And this is alfo 
vulgarly called the Zine of Hours; becaufe 
therein are defigned the Horary Points; but more 
Properly the Agquinoctial Line, becaufe it repre- 
fents the Ayuinoflial Circle, which is the prime 
Rule of all Hours. 

Note, Secondly, That all fours (at leaft Aftro- 
nomical, ox Equal, are diftinguifhed proportio- 
nably among themfélyes by an Interval of 15 4° 
Degrees orderly towards the Agquinottial Circle + 
becaufé in the {pace of one of thefe Adours the 
Swrtuns 15 Meridians , which pafS through fo 
many Degrees of thé Aquator, whereupon an 
Aftronomical Hfour is thus defin'd. An Hour 
is the Space of Tire; in which the Swe runs 
through 15 Meridians , or in which 15 Degrees 
of the Aguator afeend above the Horizon, as 
hath been before obferyed. 

Note, Thirdly, That thete is reed of a Plum- 5° 
Line, or Perpendicular, for the right placing and 
ordering of the Dyal, the better to examine whe- 
ther it be Parallel to the Horizon , or Perpendi: 
tularly Vertical, Se, 


CHAP. IIL 


To Frame an HORIZONTAL. 
DVT. 


pre what hath been faid in the former 
Chapter, "tis to be concluded thar three 
things are tobe performed ; Firft, The defigning 


Io 
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of the Horary Points ; Secondly , To find the 
Center of the Flours, from which the Flurs, 
Circles, or Lines areto be drawn through Points 
already found: And, Thirdly , the fixing the 
Place of the Style, and its Altitude. All which 
willbe more diftingtly {ec forthin thele following 


Problenss. 


Problem I. 


To Defign the Hforary Points. 


D™ two Lines Crof-ways, viz the Line 
4, 6, (according to this Figure) which is 
to be the Line of the 12th Hour , and alfo the 
obfcure Line c,d, which is to be the AE qui- 
nottial, and to be expunged fo foon as the Dyat 
is compleated. 

Next, from the 4/froxomical Quadrant, or Semi= 
circle. Forthe purpofe; Let the Horary Points be 
transferred by the help of the Compalheo the faid 
Aquinottial Line; that is to fay, Let thofe 
Points by a convenient extenfion of the Compafs 
be taken off from the Inftrument, by fixing one 
Foot of the Compafs in the Concourfe of the Me- 
ridian, and Zquinottial Line, and extending the 
other to the Spaces of the Hour fought; then 
Keeping that extenfion,defign the fought Points in 
the Dya/; fixing the fame Foot of the Compas 
likewifé in the Concoarfe of the AE quinottial and 
Meridian Line of the faid Dyal. 

Obferve, That the Morning Flours are drawn 
in that part which is next the Right-hand , the 
Evening-Hours in the oppofite part. Note, Se- 
condly, That in this 2gaino(Hal Line there are 
only found of the Morninz-Flours; 11, x0, 9, 8, 7; 
of the Evening, 1,2,3,4,5. Note, Thirdly, That 
after the Center of the Hours is found, the de: 
{eription of the reft will of courle be very eafie, 
ashereafter fhall be fhewed, : 


Problem If. 
To find the Center of the Dyal, or of the Flour. 


Ere chief tégard is to be had of the Lie. 

vation of the Pole; for not any Dyal of 

this fort will declare the Hours in any place, but 

only under a certain Elevation of the Pole, 

whiclt belongs to that Region for which the Dyad 
is made. 

Suppofe that in this Regios or Countrey, the 
Pole be elevated 49 Degrees, which is 41; then 
place the Foot of the CompafS in the Center of 
the Zn/trument, and extend the other Foot from 

q thence 
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thence to the Aquinoilial Line, deferibed in'the 
faid Jiftrumene, in’ which part the 41th Degree is 
cut by the Radius, numbring from the Line of 
of the 12t) four. This extenfion of the Com- 
paf veansfer upon the Dyal, fixing one Foot of 
the Compafs in the Goncourfe of the Meridian, 
and guinotial Line , viz. e; the other fix in 
a part of the Meridian Line, that is, inf, and 
determine that point to be the Center of the/Zours ; 
for from thence, and through each point mark’d 
in the Aguinotfial Line are all the Lines to 
be drawn; which fome call the Arches of the 
Hfouys, asin the Scheme doth appear. 


But there is alfo to,be drawn through that, 


Genter of the Hours al Line Parallel to the Alqui- 
notlial, Which is to be the Line of the 6th Hour 
both for Morning and Eveaing. Alfo the Lines 
ofithe Afours TV and V in the Bvening, are to be 
drawn out beyond the Center-of Hozrs ; for the 
Hours TV, and V in the Morning, (in like manner 
as the Lives of the Afours Vil and VII in the 
Morning) are to be drawn further out to defign 
the A7ours VIL and VIIL in the Bveaing., Thus 
you have a perfect defcription of an Horizontal 
Dyal, which may be drawn in what Figure you 


pleafe, and may fet down the Charaéters of the 4° 


Flours ac the ends of the Zines ; Then the 
Aiquinottial a, b, isto be expunged. 


Problem IIL 


To determine the Place, avd Altitude of the 
Style. 


N% only the Center of the Hours in thefe 


BY AL DATING 


hf. Moreover fuch oughtto be the Altitude of the 
Style that’ the fide f, 0, whichis {ubtended to the 
right: Angle n, or 1, or h, may agree with the Axis 
of the World, and tend direétly to the Pole. Aid 
it is therefore called the Axis, becaufé it agrees 
with the Axis of the World; and that fide only,or 
fhadow projected from it defigns the//ours. There- 
fore thata fit Altitude of this nature may be had. . 
Note, Thirdly, That the Degrees of the Poles 


10 Altitude ought to be numbred, and recourfe had. 


to the Zn/frument, by fixing the Foot of the Com- 
pafs inthe Center thereof, and then extending the 
other tothat part of the Aguinoctial Line where- 
in the Radius cuts that Degree , which anfwers 
to the number of Degrees of the Poles: Elevation; 
For Example; Suppofing that in this Countrey 
the Pole is Elevated 49 Degrees, the Foor of the 
Compafs ought to be extended to that pare, where- 
in the 49th Degree is cut by the Radius, numbring 


20 from the Line of ther2th Hour. This extenfion 


of the Compafs being made, is to be transferred 
tothe Dya/ in this manner ; fix one Foor of the 
Compafs thus opened in the Conconrfe of the Zgui- 
notial, and Meridian Lines,that is,in e; then with 
the other Foot mark in the quinoctial Line the 
Pointg. Laftly, from f, the Center of the Hours 
draw through the faid Point g, the f,&, g, m, o; 
without ftint: This will give the fought Altitude 
of the Sry/e ; for if the Bafe be only f, 4, the 


zowhole Style and its Altitude will be f, b, k: O- 


therwifé if the faid Bafe be extended to ¢, the 
Style willbe f,e, g; if to /, the Sy/e, will be ify 
i,m; if to », the Style will be fiy,0, and fo ad inf 
nitum. : 

Note, Fourthly, That the 4zg/e which the . 
faid Axzs makes at the Gexter ofthe Hours, in 
the Horizontal Dyal hath always the Degrees of 
of the Poles Elevation; and confequently that in 
our Aypothefis this Angle is in 49 Degrees, 

Note, Fifthly, If in place of a Triangular 
Style there fhould be only a right Style ereéted 
{uch as would be 4, &, or e,¢, ot J, m, or », 0, rhe 
extremity of it only would fhew the Afours by 
the Shadow projected from ir. But obferve that 
the Aforézontal Dya! thus finifh’d ought to be fo 
ordered and difpofed in its proper place; firft 
that itbe Parallel tothe Horizon, whichis tryed 
by theufe of a Plum-Line , or Level; and fone 
try it by cafting in Quick/ilver ; for if the Plane 


forts of Dya/s, but alfo the place of the 5° incline never fo little, the Quick/ilver will flide 


Style is in, the Meridian Line j 

Note, Firft, That this S¢y/e is commonly Tri- 
angulat, and its Ba/fs lyeth upon the Meridian 
Line, and terminatés in the Center of the Hours, 
but it rifles in Al/itude towards the Aquinodial 
Line, asis obferyed in the Scheme of the firft 
Problem, 

Noté, Secondly} -That this Sty/e hath no de- 
termined Altitude, except in refpect of the ple 
in Which it is fixt; for one part of the Bafis of t 
Triangle being Plac’t in the Center of, FZours that 
is in f, by how, much this Ba/ts fhall be, whence 
confequently the other part of this fide will be 
mere diftant from the Center; 2 much the more 
is the Altitude of the Style to be, and fo much 
the bigger will the whole 7riangle be. Thus the 
Triangle on, form, forge f,will be bigger than f, 


that 60 


into that part. Secondly, the Line of the Hour 
XILis exaétly tobe plac’d, within the Meridian — 
of the faid place, which Meridian, how it is to 

be found, hath been already declared. ; 


CHAP. IV. 


To Draw an Horizontal Dyal by 
another Method. "y 


A Lthough the precedent Method ought not 
to be unknown to any Aforographers, 
as being (as it were) the Ba/is and Foundation of 
all 


DX¥ALLING 


all Horography by proper and’ apparent Prinez- 

Jes o£ the faid Praxis; yer there are others 

(whicly being of more expedition ) may’ very 

aptly be made- ule of, as\well'for advantage ds 
delight. ; 

The firft is by thehelp of a Rule, ufwally: cal- 

led a Sgzare , mwhich'are to ‘be ‘inferibed’ the 

» Degrees.of the Aftronomical Quadrant, with a fic 

Center to the oppofite fide ; which Figure is here 


fee down. 10 


. ee 20 
“Ta this Ree; rightly placed beneath the Aqui- 


noctlal Line, arid by the Meridian a Thread be- 
ing drawn from the Cenrer thtough 15 Degrees 
markd in the Rule , the Forary Points are de- 
figned in the Aquinottiql Line. Then the Cen- 
ze being plac’d in the Concoarfe of the Meridian 
and Aiquinottinl Lines ; Ie is brought about until 
it touch the Méridian fear the Degree of the 
Gomplenient of the Poles Elevation, to find there- 


by the Center of the Hours:  Laftly; The Rule 30 


‘being applied near the Meridian Line , and the 
“Longitude of the ABqainoétial, a point at the De- 
gree of the Poles Elevarion,from whetice through 
the Center of the Afours the Axis is to be drawti 
to find the A/titade of the'Szyle. 

The fecond Method , is by an Affrosomical 
Quadrant, Which is alfo called an AByuinottial 
Arch, of Quarter of a Circle; becaule it is fup- 
poled to have a divifion through +15 Degrees, 


isn 

CHAP. V. 
With one O ening 9 the Compafs 
to deferibe an fatrtzontal Dyal. 


Ld 


Pyles | 


Ccording to this Scheme, the two Lines, 
viz. the Meridian, and the AL quinottial, 
being drawn Crof-wif to right Angles ; then 
opening the Compaffes at pleafure, deferibe a 


blind Cércle from the common Seéion of the | 


faid double Line, mark’d on one fide the point of 
the Hour 3, and on the other the point of the 
Ffour g. ‘Then, Firft, From the point f, ftill 
at the fame opening of the Compafs, mark in 
the Circumference of the Circle here and there 
the Points /;and p- Secondly, From the point /, 
mark the point m, in the Aguinoctial Line for the 
Ehur 4. Alfo, by fetching about the Point of 
the Compafs to a fecond remove; at the fame 
opening from the faid Point of <the Afour 45 
along this #guinottial Line , mark the point # 
for the Hour 5% and then from the Compafs 
(being four times fetcl'd about ) as far as the 
point 0, mark\the Hour 11. Thirdly , Do the 


as it is oblérved 4o fame agatn on the oppofite fide, that is, firft 


in this Scheme; 
where" you {ee 
how it ought to 
be difpoféd by 
the = Meridian- 
Line under the 
A quinottial, and 
how by a Thread 
drawn from - its 


from the point p, mark the point 7 in the Aquj- 
nottial Line for the Hour 8; then from the faid 
point, the Foot of the opening of the Compafs 
being twice meafured to r, mark the point of the 
Ffoir 7: Afterwards, from the {aid point of the 
FZour 7, the opening of the Compaffes being fout 
fimes meaftired to's, mark the point of the 
Ffour x 3 but the Hour 12 is inferted in the Incer- 
feAtion of the Meridiay, and LE quinoitial Lines. 


Center through so This done, there remains only to be found the 


15 Degrees, the Horary Points are mark’d in the 
Alquinottial Line. Then the like Arch being 
drawn out of the Concourfe of the Ayuinoltial, 
and Meridional Lines in e, from the Point in 
which it touches the Ayuinoctial Line, mark in 
that Archthe Degree of Elevation , that is, 49. 
Next, through that Port from the Center é, draw 
aright Zine, through which (at the Section of 
the faid Arch) let another right Line be drawn at 
xight Angles av no limited extent. 
Meridian Line will miatk out the Center of the 
Fours, and will be inftead of an Axis, to de- 
termine the Altitude of the Style. 


This in the ¢> 


points of the Afour'2 on the one fide, and to 
onthe other. Proceed therefore thus ; From the 
point 4; draw a faine right Line on the one fide 
tothe point /; the Section in j will mark the 
Flour 2; on the other fide another from / to p, 
Which will in like manner defign’ the our 10, 
in the Interleétion: of ‘the Agvinofial at the 
point . Laftly/To find the Cexrer ‘of the Flour, 
and tlie Axis, feek inthe Arch f,j, the Degrees 
of the Poles Elevation from the point 7; all 
through the Degree of the Poles Elevation draw 
a tight Live from ¢, the Center of the Circle; 
and then through that Line, draw at right 4y- 
gles another tight Line z, p,9.! This will deter- 
thine the A/titdde of thé Sty/e, and onthe other 
fide. will mark thé Center of the Hours in the 
Section of the Meridiin Line, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL. 


To defcribe the Arches of the 
Signs in an Horizontal Dyal. 


zu | He Arches of the Signs are thofe Lines 


DYALLING. 


20 Degrees, 12. Minutes, mark the points of Ge- 
mini, and Sagittarius. 

Apply the Rule, or Thread to each point of 
thefe Polary Declinations, and at the fame time 
to the point H, and fo doing, obferye in what 
point the Rule, or Thread touches the Meridian 
Line, marking at the fame time three feveral 
Points beneath, and three above the Aiqui- 
notlial Line: For thefé are the points through 


drawn in Dyals, which by the benefit of ro Which the Arches of the Signs ate to be drawn. 


a Shadow projected from the Gnomon , thew in 
what Sign, or part of the Zodiack , the Sun is; 
as alfo how the Elevation of the Pole being 
given, the length of the Days may at that time 
be known, and this is commonly fet down at 
the end of thefe fort of Arches. . 
Note, That the Arches of Cancer and Capri- 
corn defcribe on each fide the Longitude of the 
Htorary Line, to Which the Shadow of the Guo- 


The three uppermoft P, 2, R, ferve for the 
Summer Signs, and the three lower $,7,%, for 
thofe of the Winter. 

It is to be underftood, that by thefe points 
of the Meridian Line are to be found the points 
of the Arches in the Lines of.other Hours ; yer 
fo as that by the point proper to each Sigu all 
the points of the oppofite fide may be found. 
Thus by the Point P, proper to. Cancer, will be 


mon extends it felf; by which means the Dyal 20 found all the points through which the Arch of 


receives thence its proper Figure, as appears by 
this Scheme, 


And all this is to be performed by an eafie Me- 
thod, proceeding as follows : 
Firft, The Horary being drawn, with the Inter- 


vals of cach middle Afour ; Suppofe the place of 


the Style to be in j. the Altitude of the Style to 


to be h, j, the Apex, or Point of the Style it felf 


to be 4, the Center of the Hours to be ina. 
Thefe things thus granted. Firft, Draw the right 
Line H, E, perpendicular to the Axis 4, H, 
and fo as to fall upon the point 7. Secondly, 
Through the point Z, where it cuts the Meridi- 
an, draw at right Lines C,E,D, which is to be 
the Aquinottial Line, or as it were the Arch of 
Aries and Libra. Thirdly, Extend the Line 
E,H, at pleafure, viz. as far as G, this is to be 
called the Radius of the Aquator. Fourthly, 
From the point A’, draw at pleafure the Arch 
M,G,N. Fifthly, From the point G, towards 
M, and N, mark the points of the So/ar Decii- 
nations, that is; how far the Sus declines at his 
entrance into each fign, Thefe Declinations are 
found by the ufe of a Quadrant divided into 
90 Degrees, by which alfo draw an Arch by 
opening the- CompafSes to that extent: Then 
bring the srt to the extent of 23 + De- 


grees, applying that Interval to the Arch of the 6. 


Dyal, fo as to mark on the one fide, and the 
other the Points both of Cancer and Capricorn, 
placing the other Fost of the Compafs in the 
point G, and fo proportionally mark on the one 
fide the point of Zaurus, and on the other that 
of Scorpio at the Interyal of xr Degrees, §0 
Minutes, and in like manner at the Interval of 


50 Zour mark 


Capricorn is to be drawn; and on the contrary, 
through the Poivt %, proper to Capricorn, all 
the points will be found by which the Arch of 
Cancer, is to be deferibed. “All which the better 
to exemplifie; 

Firft, forthe defcribing af the Arch of Cancer, 
apply the Rule, or Thread to the point %, 
which is the point of Capricorn ; then on the other 
fide apply the fame Rule, or Thread, to the Point 


o of the Middle Afour, which is next after the 


Point of the Meridian Hour , defigned in the 
Aquinottial Line; then where the Rule, or 
Thread cuts the Line of the firft Flour, there 
mark a Point. Then the Rule being ftill plac’d 
in the Point 7, draw through the Point of the 
Flour j, fet down in the Aquinoftial Line. 
Having fo done, obferve in what part it touches 
the Line of the Hour 1x; and there alfo mark 
a Point, ftill following the foregoing Method, to 


40 keep the Rule, or ied in the fame Point @ ; 


at the fame time the fhid Rule bein applied to~ 
the Intervals of the following Middle Azours. 
Let the Points be mark’d in other Hlorary Lines, 
and fo you will haye all the Points ; which bein 
connected together, by certain crooked Lines, wi 
givethe Arch of Cancer. 

Juft in the fame manner you may defcribe 
the Arch of Capricorn, from the Point Cancer in 
P, extending the Rule, or Thread, to each Middle 
din the Aiquinoltial Line. 


CHAP. VIL 
To make a Vertical Dyal. 


[ His is drawn in the fame manner on a 

Regular Wa//, and hath the fame kind of 
Style as the Horizontal; however, they differ not 
only in Situation, but alfo in this, that inthe Ver- 
tical (for the finding the Center of the Hours) 
the Degrees of the Polar Elevation are taken; 
and for the Altitude of the Style , only the De- 


grees of the Complement; whereas in the Hori, 


zontal 


DYYLLING 


up- 

wards, and fhews the Yours from 6 in the Morn: 

| mmgto 6, at’ Noox, Secondly, That the a 
to the North) is (as ic were) a Meridional in: 
verted; for it hath the Center of Hours down- 
wards, and falls hort in fhewing the Hours. 
in fome parts/of ‘France, it fhews but from 4 to 
8 in the Morning, and. likeWile'in the Afternoon 

- the fame numberof fours, and no more: In 
like manner altogether are defcribed the Arches 
of the Signs in a Regular Vertical Dyal , aSin an 
Fforizontal, 


CHAP, VIL 


To. frame a MERIDIONAL 
DYAL, either’ to Eaft or 
Weft ‘ 
"AA. Scheme of both thefe are already treated of 
, in Chapter Il, Prodlem Ti. But firkt of 
the Meridian Eafe Dayl; Firt:, Draw the Line a b, 
FLorizontal, or Parallel tothe Horizox. Secondly, 
From a, drawa flight Circle: ar any opening of 
the Compaffes beginning from the Horizontal Line, 
namely from #4, and that towards the right fide 
where the Oriental Dyal is tabe drawn. Thirdly, 
Seek, or imagine iri the Inftrument the like Arch, 
that is, at the fame opening of the Compaff, then 
in that 4rch cutoff the Complement of the Poles 
Elevation, or whichis the fame,the lewation of 
the Aquator ; and transfer that Zeterval to the 
Circle drawn from the point d, and let the Arch 
be cut off ; For Example, in the point ¢. Fourthly, 
through that point ¢, and through the extremity 
of the Horizontal Line a,b, draw the Linee, a, 
which will bein the Head of an Agquinoétial Itine, 
becaufe therein are to be defigned the Hlorary 
Points. Butbeforc the marking of thefe ‘points, 
draw another Live Parallel to that quineétial, 
Fifthly, 
Line mark at plealiire the Hour 6, and alfo the 
_ like point in the oppofite Parallel, fo as that be- 
tween thefe points the Line of the Hour 6, be 
made at right Angles. (Note that -this Hour 6 is 
the beginning of the Hours iu this kind of Dyal, 
and that their Interuals are taken from it, Alfa, 
that the place of the Style és therein, which is t¢ 
4e fixt in the upper part of that Line,that iswhere 
“it goes under within the Horizontal.) Sixthly, 
From the Horizontal Dyal, or from the Jnffru- 
ment transfer hither the Zztervals of the Flours,and 
firft the DifPance of the Hour I, from XI; which 
is found in the Horizontal, or in the Inftrument, 
will be in this place the Juterval of the Hour V, 
oa the one fide, and on the other, of the Hour 
VIN; alfo the Diftance of the our XU from If, 
Will mark the Zour VIL; alfo the Diftance of the 


XI. 

It-is to be underftood that the fame Atorary 
Points which are mark’t in the Aquinoltial Line, 
are alfo to be mark’tin the Parallel, oppofite kK 
it, to the end the Parallel Hlrary Lines may te 


For ro Commodioufly drawn from Point to Poin?. 


Note, Secondly , Thar the fir Zour of the 
Sun, which appears in this fort of Dyal , is V, 
and fo forwards as far as If > inclufively ; for 
XIE cannot well. appear, when as the Dyal is 
fuppofed to be within the Aferiddan Circle: 

Note, Thirdly, ‘That the Se in this Dyalig 
aright Zdex of a determine Altitude, and ig 
fetcht ftom an Jntérval which is found between 
the point of the our VI, and the point of the 


20 Hour IX. 


Now as for the Meridian Wef? Dyal, it differs 
not much from the Meridian Ea/t Dyal, except 
that the occult Arch, which is for diftinguith: 
ing the. point of the Eyuinoltial Line: ig drawn 
from the left fide ; and that in the Weft Meridi- 
dian the Evening Hours are to be drawn begin- 
ing from the Firft to the 7th inclufively , with 
the like Zntervals, as in: the Eaft Meridian: but 
the Firft is in the lower place, and {0 the reft in 


3° their order, Morcover, the Afour VI, is the place 


of the Style, in like manner as the Eaft Meri- 
dian, and hath the fame Altitude, 


CUAL Re he 


To defcribe the Arches of the Si ag 
* Ya this fort of Dyal. : 


Fi. From the point in which the Style is 
erected , draw a right Line to cut all the 
Lines of the Hours to right Angles, and this will 
be the Ayuinottial Line, wherein all the middle 
Flours muft be mark’t, as hath been mentioned 
in the difcoufe of the Horizontal Dyal. 
Secondly, From the point in which the Line 


About the upper part of the 2guinoétial 5° of the Hour IU, from the 2guinoétial is curextend 


the Compafs at pleafure to defcribe an Arch, in 
which the Solar Declinations may be defigned 
in the fame manner, as in the Horizontal Dyal. 
Thirdly , The Rule is to be applyed as well 
to the points of thofé Declinations, as to the 
point in which the Line of Hour Il, is cut by 
the 4 quinoftial, and.at the fame time the points 
are to be obferved in which the Line of the 
Style is cut, as well beneath as above the Style 
© ir’ felf. 
Fourthly, By applying the Rule, or Thread to 
thofé points, as alip to each point of the middle 
Fiours, defigned in the Aguinoitial, it may be 
obferved in what part the Hou Lines will be 
reacht, fo as that through thofé points the Arches 
of the Signs may be drawn. 


Rr CHAP 


CH AUP. X 
To frame an Kquinodial Dyal. 


T is fo called,as imitating the quinoétialCircle 

divided into 24 equal parts, which areeach 

of 15 Degrees for each Hour. Moreover 5 be- 

caufé this Dyal is fo to be ordered, that it may 

keep the fame Elevation above the Horizon which 
the A quator hath for its given place. > 

The Defcription of this is eafy, and univerfal 

for any part of the World, or Elevation of the 
Pole whatfoever, as appears by the Scheme in 
Chap. I, Problem 2. ‘ 
_ Firft, Two Lines are to be drawn at right Avn- 
gles, whereof the'one a, 4, is to be the Meridian, 
the other c,d, the Line of the Afour VI, both 
Morning and Evening. Secondly, From the com- 
mon fection of both thefe Lives make a Cirele, 
at pleafureto be divided into 24 equal parts 5 for 
in this fort of Dyal the Jntervals of all Hours 
are equal, and altogether alike. 

Note, That in the uppermof? AEquinoctial the 
Morning Hfours.are fet down: towards the right 
Hand; and the Evenings towards sheleft + In the 
lowermoff quite contrary, wherefore take notice that 
they are falfe done by the Gutter. 

Alfo that the uppermoft is of ufe to us, only 
when the Suis in the Northern Signs. The low- 
ermoft (which fhews fewer Hours than the other) 
when he is in the Southern Signs. 

Note, Secondly, ‘That ic hath a right Style, 
and that fixed Perpendicularly in the Center , 
and is inftead of an Axis, and within the Axis 
of the World, yet not with any determinate 
Longitude, but rather at pleafiure. 

Note, Thirdly, 
fo framed inthe Globe , that it may fhew the 
Hours without a Style , only by: the extremity 
of the Shadow going back by Degrees into the 
adverfe part, according to the continual accefS 
of the Suns Irradiation. But upon this occafion 
the Hours muft be fet down in another. or- 
der. ; 


GH, ACP, XL 


To decribe the Arches of the Signs 
in an Hqninoctial Dyal. 


peepee the Longitude of the Style drawn 


out from the Center in the Line of the 6onotal Line is defcribed by 


6th Hour. Secondly, From the extream Point of 
that Longitude , draw at pleafure, a Perpendi- 
cular to the Line of the 6th Hour. Thirdly, 
From the fame point of that Longitude draw 
alfo at pleafure an Arch atthe extream part of 
the Perpendicular Line laft mentioned ; but 
this Arch is to be direéted only towards one 


That the Ayxinoétial may be 4° 


LING.” 


fide, namely thar oppofite to the Meridian Lina: 
in which Arch, according to the ufual manner 
Jet 3 points of Solary Declinations be mark’r. 
Fourthly, The Ru/e, or Thread being applyed to 
the points of thofe Declinations,and at the fame 
time to the extream point of the Loygitude. of 
the’. Style, obferve what ‘points ‘are likewife 
mark’t in the Line of the. 6th; Hour; And at 
length, . Fifthly., From the Cevten(of the| Dyal 


rothrough thofé,3 points of the Live of the 6rlr 


Hour, deferibe 3 Circles. - Thefé will be the 4y- 
ches proper to thofe,6 Signs which ferve to this 
Aiquinottial- Horizon , wheither above’ or 
neath = | 3 

! 


C BrAces. Xi. 
To frame a Polar Dyal. 


His. is. Parallel to the Axis of the World, 
‘ and lies as it were in it, as hath been al- 
réady ‘Treated of; Wherefore it is to be Eleva- 
ted above the Horizontal Plane , as many De- 
grees as the Pole of the World. The lowermoft 
hath only 4 Hours apparent allover France, 


30 namely towards the tight fide, the Morning Hours 


IV, and V towards the left fide, the Lvening 
Flours VMS, and VIII; But the uppermoft fhews 
the Hours, from Vil in the Morning to V_ in the 
Evening inclufively;but noVI,becaufe the Suv at the 
6th Flour is Parallel to the Dyal, and only glan- 
ces upon the fide thereof, and is thus defcribed, 

Firft, After the ufuial manner, draw the Meridi- 
an Line a, 6, and the A®quinottial c, d, cutting, 
éach other crofs ways at right 4yg/es. Secondly, 
And on each fide make 2 Parallels at the A2qui- - 
nottial, at what diftance you pleafe. Thirdly, Let 
the Hforary Points be transfer'd upon the Equi- 
nottial Line from the Znftrument , in the fame 
Method as mentioned in Chap. VII, for the 
Oriental and Occidental Dyats. Fourthly, Through 
thofe Points draw the Hour Lines Parallel to 
eachother; which that it may be the more com- 
modioufly done, let the fame Points be marked 
in thofe Limes which are ParaWel to the Aiqui- 


50 nottial, Fifthly, The Gromon, or Style inthe Me- 


ridian Line isto be Perpendicularly ftreight, and 
to have a determinate Altitude, according to 
the 'Diftance of the Meridian Line , from the 
Hour, fil. In the Scheme this fort of Dyal ts taken 
notice of in Chap. III, Problem 2. : 

By the fame Method altogether, and the fame 
way of Computation are defcribed the Arches of — 
the Sigus, in Polar and Meridian Dyals; for in 
like manner asin the Polar Dyals the Afqui- ~ 
he Bafis of the 
Style, cutting at right Avgles the Lives of all the 
Hours; So in this Line, and by the fame way 
is defcribed the Archin which the Suns Declina- 
tions, are mark’t. From the Points, the Rule be-' 
ing applyed atthe fame time tothe Point towhich — 
the Line of the Hour Ill, is cur by the Aegui- 
nottial, the feveral Points are mark’t inthe Live 

Which 


DYULLING 


which is fubtended to the Sty/é, Laftly, In like 
manner as in the Meridian Dyals, the Rule being 
applyed to thofe Points, and at the fame time to 
the middle Hours diftinguifht in the Aiquinottial 
Line, the.Points are fhewed in the Florary Lines, 
» through which the feveral Arches of the Signs 
are to be drawn. 
«Hitherto of Regular Dyals; which however not 
to be drawn according to a right, or Vertical 


Sphere: for in the right Sphere, thofe which are 10 dow caft. by the 


Fiorizontal differ nat from our Pear Dyals of 
the oblique Sphere. Alfo inthe right Sphere thofe 
Which: are Vertical differ not Eom our AZgui- 
notlialy 5 but thé: Meridian: Dyals ‘in that Sphere 


arelike co, ours ; except that in thofe the 42: 


quinottial Live is Perpendicular to the Atorizoy, 
Bue thofé which are with us Polar; are to them 
Lforizontal; And thofe in, the: Vertical Sphere 
have the Aquinoétial for the Horizontal, 


CHAP. xut 


( If Irregular Bid Dectittie Dy: 
als,-—---—— 


He nature and kinds of thefe Dya/s, have 

been already. declared in the beinning of 

this. Treatifé:’\ There’ Wants only. the practice 

of finding the Declination, and alfo of framing a 
Declinant Dayl. XS * : 

1. The Declination of the place may be cafily 
fgund by the helplof ‘the Marinets Compafs trea- 
ted. of inthe: Art of Navigation’ But in this 
particular the *moft Accurate way, is to apply: 
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a right Line without any certain Bound ; this 
will Cut the Meridian Line drawn at the begins 
ing; and the Sedfion {0 made is to be the Center. of 
the Dyal, from whence the other Flour-Lines are 
to be drawn through other Pricks for the finifh- 
ing of the Dyal. 

By the fame Method, once in a Tear, or half 
a Tear, as the Suis juft entring intoa new Sign, 
obférye cach Ayour! the extream point of the Sha- 


Style, fo as by thofe points to 
draw the Arches of the Signs. : 


A WiX ais i ani S04. atog da 
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The common way to Dray a De- 
clinant Dyal, : 


Fc this We We the Lguinottial Quadrant, 
already mentioned in the laft Scheme of 
the Fourth Chapter:> But the fictt thing in this 
Operation to be taken notice of , is whether ‘the ' 
Declination be from the North » Or South ; Or to 
the aft , or Weff. Next, How Great; thats, 
how many Degrees \the Declinarjor is. For Ex- 


3° ample; Iniour Scheme, or Figure ,. the Declination’ 


is from South to Eafts which Way’ of Declination 
requires this following Praxis. Sst 30 
1. Defcribe the Horizontal Live ahi’ = 
2. DraW the obfcuréiPerpiydicular eid o> 
3. Fix at right Aagles:the! Style, ite the Inter! 
fection of thole two Lines, at the Point 2. bos 
4. Mark the Longitude of the'szyle, in the 


Line‘c, d, at the Point f 
5. Difpofe the Liftrument tothe Line ¢, d, its 


the: Semicireleisdivided ia the: Plane to a fitting 4° Center being applyéd ito’ the Point f, but to be 


Number! of! Degrees; the Giomon being placed at 
its Center “For in thar Meridian Hour you will 
fee what Degreessthe Shadow Cuts, and which way 
itis caft,the better to determin of the Species, and 
quantity of its DeclinationsThefe things thus premi- 
fed.j.you may without any other 47+ draw! a 
Dyalin any «place, fixing» therein» at tight 
Angles any ‘tight | Style: of Wwhatfoever Magwi- 
tude. EL ‘Orla Tiel cXiT 
2. Wherever the: Meridian Four is)mark’t’, 
the extremity of the Shaddw: projected by 
it with a Prick ; then at thar Prick, by the be- 
nefit of a Plum-Line, if it bein a Vertical Plane 
draw a Perpendicular, This willbe the Meridian 
Line. Then Thirdly, At any convenient time 
either before, or Afterason, having by inquiry 
learnt out the certain our of -the Day, from any 
true made Dya/, mark with a Prick, the extremi- 
ty of the Shadow then projected; -and this'do till 


oOo SY 


- turn’d tothe Declining part, ‘that is, to the Ay? ? 
if the Declination\be EBaftwards# but on the con. 
trary Weftward, if the . Declination be. Weflward: 

6. Number the Degrees of Declination from the 
Pointig, For‘ ample, to the Point ‘Then from 
the Center of the Dnfrument in whideli the extre- 
mity of the Sryle is defigned, draw a Live from 
the Point 4,.to the Horizontal Linein fick I 

7: Through the Point j, draw the Perpenidicu= 


5° Jar J, m, which isto be the Meridian Line. 


8. To find out the Center of the Dyal, the 
Longitude of the Line f, j, isto be mark’d in the 
LFZorizontal Line from the Point J, towards either 
part; For Example;Towards the part », at the 
Prick 4, in which Point the Cester of the Jy. 
Jtrument is placed, the fide thereof lying upon 
the Horizontal Line. Then from the Horizdntal 
Line beginning at the Point 0, number the De- 
grees of the Poles Elevation; which, for Exam- 


you have prick’t out all the Flours that may be fet 6 ple may cut the Degree p, then without limit 


down inthe given Plave. 
Then ineermitting for fome Days; or Weeks, 
as fhall be thought fitting, take a review of 
fome of thofe Aours, and you will find the ex- 
tremity of the Shadow fome {pace diftant from the 
Prick of the fame Hour, matk’t fome Days, or 
Weeks before. Through thofe two Pricks draw 


draw the occult Line x; ps4, which inthe Se@ion 
of the Meridian Line isto mark the Point /, for 

the Center of the Hours. pod ¢ 
- 9. From the ‘Center of the 
the occult Line /, VA 
Style e. t 
“10, Upon this Line /,q, at the’ Inter{eGion in 
the 


Flours L draw 
through the place’ of tlie 
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the Point ¢, raife he perpendicular 752, accotding — /es, in the one of which ate fet down the Days 


; to the length of the Sty/e. of the the Mooxs age, by a Globule applyed to the 
11, From the Cevter 4, to the point r; draw number 30. In the other the 12 Aours here 
the occult. Live 4, r. and there fer down. 
~ x2. Inthe pointr, of the Live J, r, raife a per- 3. Suppofe the age of the Moon known, cither 
pendicular to cut /,g, in the point f. by the Epaé, or fome othet way. Thee things 


13. In the Point f, ere& a Perpendicular; or thus laid down, proceed as followeth by the be- 
draw at right Angles through the point f, the — nefit ofa Sus-Dyalapplyed to the Lunar Beams 
right Lise ¢,4, and this is to be the Aquinodtial in the fame manner asufed to be applied to thofe 
Line in which the Horary points are to be oa of the Sux, See what Hosr the Moons Shadow 
mark’t. points ; As for Example, the 8h. Then place 

14. Meafure the Longitude of the Line r,s, the Globule to that Hour fet down in the Horary 
from the point s, to the point x, in the Line 1,9; Circle. And Laftly have recourfe to theage of 
then fromthe point x, drawa right Line atthe the Moon, and that will give the Your fought. 
Interfection of the Meridiqn and Aquinoftial For Example, Ifitbe the 12th Day of the Moons 
Lines in the -point y. age, it will declare the Afour to be -about 5%. 

15. Inthe point x, place the Center of the Z:- Bur if, as it often happens, a Lunar-Dyalbe pro- 
Sirument, the fide thereof lying upon the Lox- — duc't, made up of 3 ConcentrickCircles, whereof the 
gitede of the fide x, y. laft and biggelt is that of the LunaryDays;the fecond 

16. From the Center of the Jnfframent draw 20 and next to it is the HZorary Cink ; the inner- 
occult Lines, through 15 Degrees, which cutting ~ moft contains the Jadex. Apply that Zndex to 
‘the Aquinoélial Line , will mark therein the the Day of the Moon; Then in the Circle of the 

ints of the Afours XI, XI, X, EX, VI, VI, Index feck the number of the Alwur mark’d by, 

I. the Lunary Shadow in the Swn-Dyal u,g, 8, the 

47. If the Plane be fuch asto be capable of | faid Number will declare in the Horary Circle 
containing more Hovrs, whether Morning or E- the Hour fought. 

. ” - 5 . 

ening, regard being had of the Dackinatiox, the 
fee a the yeh will be Ha be. changed. 
Wherefore -to gain the Hours before VI,.change 
the ee fo.that the Gester may be dif Gan Ac Pie XV 
pofed to the faid point x, and the Sie tothe 3° 
occult Line which marks the point of the 6zh : 

Hour. ine through. 15. pert mark in the Upon a Lunar Dyale Y jind the Pe 
AEquinoHial Line, what other Horary Points. you ys { 

Pleat For Example, the points af the Hours riodick Motions of the Sea. 

,and VE lon 

. 18, Fo. gain the other Afternoon-Fiours , the E you would know at what AZoan it will be 
Pofition which the Jy/frament hath inthe Figure, high Tide, or as they, call it, Ful Sea in 
or Scheme, is foto beinyerted, that itbe beneath any given place, For Example fake,at Rochel. 
the Line-x, y, the fame fide being applyed along Firft, It muft be known at whar Hour it hap- 
that Live x,y. Ina word, the Zy/frwment is on- 4° pens: in that place at the time of full Moo», and 
ly fo to be turned abour the Live x,y, astobe this may eafily. be known both by obfervation 
Beneath it, which done, firft draw ‘an occule and enquiry: Fhis done, place the Glodule fixt 
Line, curing the quinoftial fromthe firlt Zour, to the moveable Wheel of the Exnary Days at 
and, fointhe like manner for the roft, ftill ob- that Hour inwhich thefe Zédes happen in that 
ferving the|fpace of 15 Degrees. place at the full of the Moon, For Example, at 

19. And: ap-laft allthe occult Lines being ex- the Zour X, Then feck the age of the Joon for 
punged, the Hour-Lines are tobe drawn fromthe the given day; As fuppofe the gt) of the Moon. 
Center of the Dyal through the affigned Horary  Laftly, obferve to what Hour the faid number 9, 
Points. o being the age of the Moon, is oppofite, and that 

5° ig the Alay fought. 


CHAP. XV. 


To find. ont the Hours of the 
Night, by the Rays of the 
Mao. 


BY ARCHI ~ 
I. "is to be fuppofed ar Monizontal Sun-Dyal 
at hand,is either fixt ormoyeable ; fuch 
as, is ufually carried. about. 
2. We fuppofe, joyn to the other a Maon-Dyal 
as they. callit, framed, of wwe Goncentrick, Cir- 


= 


To the lor hap fill Lo he. 
Sp eccott of Perhele 
in, the (ounty of 


Tatras walks, 
Fountains, Canals, 

Grottr’s, Arenves, 
orchards, Gardens, 

warrens, Parks. 


OF iG orders. oF 
Chums, as uf 


é 5 
gheuveniency | of 
alin oF Ye 


Deg Kenells, Landeris, 
Laster ies, Daves, Volarie> 


Chapels Halls 


Chambers Llofets 


Galleries Li braryes 


Kitchins Cellers 


Pantryes Armory ke 


Cntr ies, Doresr 


w Nata 
orders oF 
Colas 
Syuare foraked 
Weathed or 
lke S: are divided 
nee of ruack, 
Bafis ky Capiter, 
& Containe in them 
Several parts as 
ts Set forth in yf 
a 


In all weh 
Apartnents, 2 
Sree Accel is 
t be had rom 
one to the other 
by aconventient 
ordering the 
rejpective 

Parte. 


Windows, Staircases, 


Tn all these Sey hte ES 


(Budldings, are 
to be Conjiulered 


Die althpillnel> 
S< conveniency 
we pelates we 
tts_fertuation 
as 


One fide, k& to have an 
ven profpect oni. other, 


March es, 
Rondsr 
Rivers, 


Woods, & & 


nok destitute of 


water: wood, or the 


lke covemuncyes« 


To be feituate near 


Princes) 


Nobleme. igh 
Gentry 


Durations 
as & the 
materialls of 
which it ts 


built, as 


Market Towns, & 


Roads, 


an 


- 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


A RCHI T ECTUR Eis the Art of Chambers , Wardrobes > Nuarferies , Galleries, 


well Building. 4 Libraries, Armories .’ Kitchins ». Scullery 
Buildings are either Sacred, or Prophane. Bake - Houfe , Paftery ,  Larders wet and dr At 
~ Sacred Buildings are either Publick, or Private; Cellers , Panteries or Butteries ? Wafb-Houfe, ‘ 
the Publick are Churches, Chapels , Cloifters, Landeries, Brew ~ Foufes, Daries, Granaries } 
Elofpitals and the like. The Private are Flermitages, Stables, Coach-Floafes , Dog-Kennels, Volaries, 
Sepulchers, Sc. : : Cow-Foufes, Flozs* Coats, Hen - Floufes , Wood’ 
_ Prophane Buildings are alfo Publick or Private;  HYoufes , Dove - Fluufes , &c. Alfo Tarrafs 
the Publick are either for Defence, or Convenién- Walks, Wells » Fountains , Canals, Grotto’s, Ar- 
ces; Thofe. for Defence are Citadels, Forts, Re- 10 bours, Avenues, Te ards, places for managing the 
doubts, Walls, Ditches and the like, whichmore Great Florfe , Fifb-Ponds; Parks, Warrens, Or: 
Properly belongs to Fortification, and will be chards,Gardens, 6c. 
there treated of ; Thofe for Convenience are Piaz- The principal patts of the Building are the 
“205, Portico’s, Streets , Walks , Bridges , Poffs, great Outward-Wall,the {eyeral Partition Walls, the 
Sluces, Aqueduits, Wells , Fountains, Cifteras, Entry, the Fambs, Doors and Windows, the Pafla- 
Market-places,Gourts of Judicature, Halls of Publick ges or Avenues from Room to Rocm, the Roofs as 


_ Societies , Colleges, Arfinals , Magazins, Prifoys, well Vaulted, or Arched, as otherwife:the Floors; 


Ports, Sc, : Stair-cafés,and the Cevering of the Floufe. 

Private or particular Byildingsare the Eabita- ‘The weight ofthe Building oughtto be placed 
tions, as well of the Nobles oat Gentry, as of the 36 upon the Parts capable to fuftain them: {© the 
Pefant. ; ae ; Beams, or Summers which fuftain the Planks,” 
_Inall Buildings, Beauty, Convenience, Health: ought never to be put upon an empty {pace, as: 
Fibne[s and Duration isto be confidered, over Windows, and Doors. 


.. The Healthfulnefs of a place, is chiefly known Void always ought to be upon Void, and So: 
by the Goodnef$ of the Water’, the wholfome lid upon Solid. 


~ “Contftitution and - long. living of the Inhabitans, The Beams fhould never be placed upon the 


eee 


_ Building is terminated on the one, fide, and hath 
_ an open Profpect onthe other, = - |, 


andits RemotenefS from Fens, and Bogey places. Chimneys, by reafon of Fire; nor no other Tim- 

A Ffabitation {hould not look towards the ber whatfoever. foisla ei 

Evff, if it.be near great Marfhes, Poxds, Rivers, The ‘length of the Beavis, and-of the Joifts 
Voods, Se. by reafon. of the Mifts and Vapours +9 ought to be proportionable to their ‘thicknefs, 

drawn up by the Abrning Sun s but if it borders and the diftance of the Beams not to exceed 10, 

upon dry places, as His, Pafture-Grounas, or 11, or 1% Foot. 

the; like Champain Places , an Eafterly Sitnation - The Beams ought to bear into the Wall abour 

smay- be. well_cnough. A. Southern Profpect in 12 Tnches, where the thicknefS of the Wal wilt 
many places is) dangerous, but moft tolerablein. bear it, and admit no moxe. 

Winter ; Bur, the: North is always good, as yicl- The Foss ought to take up the full, as wellas 


ding a Fravheur.and Coolnefs againft the Heats the empty {paces. , 


of Summer: Such a Situation is proper for. Gra- The Apartments of the fame Story ate to be 
naries, Caves, Grotto's; Librariess. and fuch like placed in an even plain. 


Places. A South Weft Viewis proper for Chambers; 44 The parts which ate remote froin the middle, — 


however to renderthe Building indifferent good, © ought all to have an equal diftance. 


it ought to Front the North-We/; but the moft The upper Stories ought always tobe lel ih 
compleac of all Sitwations..is when cach of the heighth than the lower. 


a Angles of the Building anfwer to cach of the 


4 Cardinals Points. and when the . Face of the The Colurins. 


kona tnior _ There ‘are 5 Orders of Columns, a¢cording to 
ug For the Building of Countrey, Houfes, a placeis the Antients, viz. the Tucan, Dorick, Ionith, 
to -be chofen near Z: ons, Foods, Waters, and Corinthian, and Compofite. YS i¢ 
Fligh Roads. eee food g) SO , From thefé Orders of Columns all forts of Build. 
The Apartments of the Building ought to be ings. take their Names: {0 chat if the Y4rchitadt 
difengag’'d, and of a free Accel, “They are changes his Meafures in any of thefé Ornaments, 
thefé. following , the Aati- Hall-, and Ala, jt is called wDhie new Fab/HKN POs ayes io 
Parkers, Chapels, Dining Rooms, Withdrawing. The {quared Colimls thar are implanted in’ tlic 
Rooms’, Bedchambers, with,.ddcou of Without, Wall are called Pilaffers. © 9) Wi 


: Dreling:Korms, Clofets, Clofeftool- Rooms, places for There area fort of Coludnns- called Frenth,which 


Wood and others Conveniences, Anti Chambers, ‘de compoled of tole pieces pug eae 
5 $ an 
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and this Invention arof from the difficuley of 
finding Materials of one piece big cnough for 
the ‘purpofe.~ 

here are alfo- weeathed Columns, otherwife 
called Salomonick. 

Sometimes Columns are Canell'd, or Fluted, and 


thefe Fiyres for the moft part rdach but cate | 


Thirds of the Goliumn ; the. other part below be 
ing fer out with Flowers, Vine-Branches, “nd 'o- 
ther forts of Foliage. 

Columns, are divided: into the Trunk, Balis, and 
Capiter, the Ornaments whereof are different ac- 
cording to the diverfity of the Orders. 

‘The Pedeftal,upon which the Column.common- 
ly flands., is divided into the upper Cimatium, 
the. Cimativm below. , and the {pace between , 
yh indeed. moft properly called the Pe- 

L. 
“On the Top of the Colwmm is the Capital, up- 


as in the Figure marked B. And in all the 
5 Orders take this for a general Rule, That the 
Pedeftal with its Ornaments muft be. one third 
part of the Column, with its Bafis and Capital 5 
likewife the Ornaments above, viz.the Architrave, 
Friefe, and Cornice muft make one fourth part of 
the fame. Andif you are to make/any of the 
5 Orders, you muft diyide the height of the Co- 
Lummwith- 1s aments- into “19. parts; then 


10 take the height of the Column with its Bafis, and 


Capital , and make the divifions of the Mode/s 

according to its Order, as the Dorick, Lonick ec. 

Then frame the Fabrick with this Model, divi- 

ding its parts, as may be“feen in the faid Figure 

marked. B , where A, doth repseftnt’ the Body 
of the Column; B, the nether Band ox SwathesE, the’ 
Lifks F, the Gula, or Throat reverfed in the Pe- 
deftal ; G, the Body of the Column, and fo forth. 

~ The Figure A, ‘fhews the Capital, Architrave, 


on, which. is. the Entablature, which is divided 20 Friefe , and Cornifh of the faid’ Tufcan Order 5 


into Architraue, Friefe, and Cornice. 

The Semidiameter of the Column below is cal- 
ledthe Model, and gives meafure to all the pasts, 
and, Ornaments. 

‘Khe Model. is divided into 12 equal parts in 
the Tufean, and, Dorick Orders, and into. 18 inthe 
other three Orders. ; 

The Pedefal is always a third part of the 
Coluon, andthe: Capital a fourth. 


And the Figure B, the Ba/é, and Pedeffal there- 
of. ‘ 

The Names of the feveral Parts, or Members of 
the Column, according to the Figure marked A. 


Hat marked 24, is called ‘the Ovum, or Oval, 
~ B the Tondinosor round. C,the L#* or Rule. 
D, theCrown. E,the Lif. F, the Guia or Throat 


The Wreaths on the Top ought ever to be 30 reverlt. G, the Friefe. H, the Lift of the Archi- 


placed upon the Solid part, of the Column, and 
not inthe Out-fetrings. ' 


The TUSCAN ORDER, 


‘His. Ordet-according to 17 itruvius ( Lib.4. 

Cap J.) having its heighth fevenfold to 

its thicknefs , it follows that its height mutt be 

14: Models, the Bafe 1, the Capital 1, and, the 
Trunk, or, Body ¥4. 


The Ornaments -of the Bafc, are 


4 Parts. ProjeSting. 
The Plinth fhould be in Soli ‘ 
~ Bignels $b Grae 


er 


The Torus eS 

The Cindlure of the Bais ——— 1-8 3 

: The Ornaments of the Capital, are % 

qs Lift. of, the Fie peas tl 
eg St eraritn 

The Ovumor Ovelo,or Quarter round 3-3, 5. 

The Lift under the Qvam———— 1 ——? 


: 


The Frie/e of the Capital ——-4 —o 

Beneath the Capital is the Roundel, or Affra- 
gal, and the Collar, which makes part of the Zruxk 
‘af che Column, not of the Capital. achrie 


Fhe, Atragal Pi Roxndel— ato 7 sods mo 1* 60 


‘The Collar of the, Column ——--— 1 
_ The Zrunk of the Column is of the *héight of 
one Model, and 7 pasts over, in like manner as 
othe, Friefe. of the Ca ital, which for, that reafon 
hath nothing of projecture, ila tetett 
‘Although | the .Zu/ean Order feldom, hath’ a 
“Pedestal, yet it is madg here for Example aks, 
Lun 22 


trave. Ff, the Architrave. K, the Lif? of the 4- 
bacus..L, the Abacus, or Cimatium..M, the Ovum, 
or Ovole. ‘N, the Lif. 0, the Friefe of the Capital. 
P, the Neck of thé Colum». Q, the hanging o- 
Mis the Capital. And R, the Body of the Co- 
ye ns 10° ts! ous yc 
“The Cornijh which confitts of ¢ Model, and 4 of 
its parts, hath thefe parts following with their 
Projectures. : ; ae 


* Parts. ProjeSting, B 


42 The Ovum, or 4th part of the Roaud 4—18 


The ‘Round: Se ete | 
The Lift, or Reiglet —+~——-—— 4-1 })$ 
The Corona, or Gutter aS 613) 
The Zi beneath pues gy ak 
Phe! Doucine, or Cimatium reverlt— 4 vat 
The Frie/e is not fubdivided, ir isof r4—-=4'\ 
The | Architrave is divided “into the Lif, and 
Architrave. HC": Io 
The Lit of the Architrave = 2—2) 
The 4rchitrave|— - : 
/‘Ghe! Architrave, and the Friefe are to bear up- 
of the Friefe of the Capital.) 2.0.) 

“Tf oyer'and above the Entablement, the Column 

‘allowed a Pedeffal, ic muft bedivided into ro 

Parts, whereof ‘thé! Column is tohave ‘12, the ‘Bx- 
‘tablement 3, and the Pede/tal'4, {6 that the whole 
heighth is to be 23 Models and 32” 

‘The Ornaments’ of the Pédeffal are the upper 
Cimatium, and the lower Cimatiuni, and both are 
to be of 6 parts, A cas 

The upper Cimativm hath patts. 

The Lif Lt - 
The revert Cimatium , or Doucine 4-—+3 
‘The begining of the A E 

/ have of Projeeture PIL Niu PO OOM 
‘The! lower Cimatinin a0 
; ES eee : The 


———_—— 10—— 0 


ae 


ae 


Er 


Modidex thre 


DSRNA NUE NTEN SUR NeNialiny 
SYS WE TOS ONT S 


Nand MountMajcall in 
a: Soyo grealKnon ledge 
Y 27 he Art of A: rehilecture 
j \rendersyotw the Filters bs 
i | Zerfon & be Selected in 


| rane and Counlenance 


Reputation ther cof, to 


! 


y 
Mods. | 


\ 


R 
LIE pipoy 


eee 

ar 

Py 7 
Ire | = 
i aie 


‘ 
* 


wy 


ZENS 


s 


* 


i { 


Modules. 


| a; 


ee 
ak 

fe mW & Yor alti 
honhay wenger, 


VE eT At Worfhip full 
phe 
S’Thomeay Fitch Le, j 


Ken tkn woh t& Baronel; 


Lhis Concern, rhosre? 


will much add to the 


whofe Patronage bhius 
Treati/é wilh the S culp. 
lures of the Jeverall 
Orders, is Dumbly . 
Dedicated, by 


Richard Blome. 


3, 9,3, 4,868,549 


12,9, 


a 
: ‘} 


ed: 


OS =O 


Wilt. 


Bee | lowe s0 


we HeWl+] s He bil 


ea aa a ae 


MMe 


ches Coflle 7 Sere 


Me fweor 
by Reichard Blom 


2) 


& dedtialed. 


Bio Bah, on Rergltt—aa se 
ThePlinthof thePede/tal neg eet yor 


Obferve that for the. finding the Jtodeh of 
‘the Column the heighth being. given, whatever 
" ‘divifion be otherwife made, the heighth of the 
Column mutt, be divided only into. 14 equal-parts, 
one whereof is to be the Mode! required. 

The Lutercolummium from Frunk to Frhak, is 


to be of 4 Models and 2; bur if there bs Por- 29 The Dextelets ——. —— 


- ticas without a Pedeftal, then the Pilaffer is to 
be of 3 Models, the Jmpoff of 1, and the Pro- 
jetture-of 1 fourth of a Model; The- diftance of 
the Arch tothe. Architrave. of 1» Medel; The 
Boot of the Arch of 3 Models. Fhe Door mult 
be 13) Models high, and 6 $ wide,’ and the di- 
 ftance-from the Zmpoff to the Architrave mutt 
be 4 } Models; butif there be Portico’s with the 
Pedeftals, then th® Pilafters.are to be of 4 Mod- 
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The Parts of the Cornifh, are ) 


The Lif-——~-—_| 1 — Eh = *—24 
The half Doxcine, ot {treight Geul, 3 235 
Onefinall Lif: 5 aot 
The. Doucine, or Climatium Revert. 10 © 
The Corona Ete Gee ee mle 


The fmall Li? 


Ss 


agin 


- 3 y A 5 A 
A {mall Lift , aE ey. 
The Doucine, or Cimatium Reyerft, 2 a 


The Frifeis of x + Modell ———~ 1 8>~— 6 


The Friefe is adornd with Tri Jiphs, and 
Metophes: Uhe Trigliphs are x ModeDin bignets, 
and the’ Metophes x. The Trigliphs have 4 
Triangular Canals inthe middle, and half a Gamal 


els, the heighth of the Door of 17 Models, and 20 upon ‘each: Angle; every: one of the ‘Canals hath 


the widenels of 8 + Models: 


— Of the-DORIC K ORDER. 
U ‘ ‘He Dorick Calum is Oétuple, or Kight-fold 
» dh. in its thicknefS, fo that its heighth muft be 
obe16. Models... ela 

The Figure marked € , reprefénts the Dorick 
Order whofe parts are thus marked: 4, The 


2 parts of Front, and the Entréedeux of the 
Canals is alfo of 2 parts; the Jaft Lift of the 
Corni/h ferves then for Capitals, and there wants 
2 parts or thereabouts of their attaining this’ fame 
Lift. For the Metophes they are Square, and are 
the Space “betwixt the Zrighphs, whofe Orna- 
ments are commonly confifting of two Sheeps- 
Heads, with Cornucopia’s, or Bucquets of Flowers 
hanging upon the Aor#s, anda Garland or {ever- 


Greve ot hollewing of the upper Liff. B, the';o al Rings one within another, al{o:Cvats of Arms, 


Dentils or Teeth. C, The Capital of the Triglyph. 
D, thei Trézlyph in which ‘thofé parts that-are 
framed: inwards are called “Flutes; of ota; 
andthe Square place of the’ Fréefe berween the 
Triglyphs i called a Afetops..B, the Props; or 
little Beds, F, the Cimatiam. And G, ‘the! Aimu- 
lets, Bards or Lifts. This Figure reprefénts the 
Bale and Pedeftal of the {aid Order: 5081) 
«They give one Abdel to the Bafe, and 6ne te 


Efcocheons, &c. } 
The Parts of the’ Architrave, dre, 
x tit it 1 


OneLiffy s ae Lic py 
The Architrave (pr ty fo called): ro =~ 

Inthe: Architrave there’ ate under-Trigliphs 
after, the Dif? of Gutters or Clochets; which dé- 
pend upon/another Lift; but if befides the Ze 


the Capitals, and by: confequence the Shaft Of the 4o *ablement you would alfo haveia Pedeftal added 


Colum is to be 14 Models, The Column. mutt 
be of 1 % Alede/ in heighth. The parts of the 
Bafe are as followeth. ) 
he Phin h. osansr-ter titan — 


Parts, Projecting. 
19% 


The Torus cera ane a neem een 


The Roundel, or Baflar-~m— at 
The Cratture of the Bale —-—-- I+ Ri 
Unde Parts of the Capital. : 


‘One Cinatium, § one Lift Fea ee 
which hath ong Doxcine —- 1 ——~+5.. 


The Abacus aa 2h 


e Hive 4 


Th 
ies SST a BK 
“Three Rings, Bigot apse eh gil 
, Afraaglcgachs\s, Sf anlT voviadO ° 
The Arie of the Capital r-iA 7T 
fits Ls, the place of Rings, are. 


One Bafhoas, etait erst Eto 

_. The Afragal, andthe Collar , areof the {ame 

Meafure, asin the Tufcan Order. ‘ 
The Entablement isto be of 4 Models ; for the 

Eornifh 1%, for the Frife x4, and for the Archi- 


trave 1. 


50 


), «1 0 


to the Dorick Colanu,/ix-muftbe divided into 


25 3 parts, whereof 16 will befor the Columy, 


<4 for! the: Butablementvand 5 3 for the Pédeltals 


and the: whole heighithis: to. be\2 5-4 Models, 


The upper Cimatium of the Pedeftal; hath thefé 
Parts follwing, 2% ¢ eid 
is ds. © bi io 
The Ziff —— +2 Aas 3 ps gs 
The Ovni a ir Lay 
Another Li/# —— —— ————1\: 148 
The Corona 4 
The Doucine © 3+ pst 14 
The Pedeftal (properly fo ene 8 ¢ 
hath 4. Models : = Ai 


———_ 24 


O. 
rf 


The Parts of the lower Chmatkeuivof she Pedeftal, 


APE! bo — < 


The Cindlure Gai A 
The Baffon—_—— wae lpg Bost 


The Doucine ——————-— = ys 
Another Plinth ——————- 4 a 


) | Whe! Letercotummiuia ftom Trunk: to (Trunk, is 
to becof-$3 Models's burvif there are Portico’s, 
and the Columas be without their Pedeffals , the 

Pilafter 


160 
Pilafter is to be of 3 Models; and the Impoft 
of one. 


The Partsare to be thefe following. 


The Lift —-——-——-——_-——_1 ———-4 : 
The Ovum = are § 
The Baffon »-——_—-_—_ —_____ 2. 


Annotherslat/pe—— he a5 [erttey Ss 


A Fafh Fafcia. —- ——— -—— 4 ——~y 
Another Fafcia 


Pa a Oa 

TheArch is to be compofed of-Baffons or 
Tayaux of, the fame bignefs and proje@ture as 
the Parts of the Jmpo/?; the Door is to be 14 
Models high, and 7 wide below the Arch: There 
are to be two Lifs to anfwer the 4/fragal, and 
the :Collar sof the Column, and are to be of the 
fame widenefs and projecture; But if there are 


AAR OUR BTVE-O Ts OR: E, 


The Bae 1 have already defcribed,is peculiat 
to that Order;--but the following Bafe is com: 
mon to thefe three Orders , viz. the Tonick, Co- 
rinthian, and Compofite; and this Ba/e is com- 
monly called the Artick Bafe. 


The Ornaments of the Attick Bafe, are thefe, 


The, Plinth——_— ——_.-¢ __, 


10 A Bafton , or Torus —-————_ 44— 7 
A Scotia <= _— 3 
A Lift. — eee = 


Another Baffon, or Torus — - 33— 44 
And above there is a Face named alfo the 
Cintture of the Bafé, which belongs to the Shaft 


Portico’s, -and the Columns have their Pede/tals, 20 


the Pilafter istobe of 5 Models, the Impoft, and 
the Arch with their parts according as is already 
fet down, and the Door is to be 20 Models high, 
and ro wide, 


Of the JONICK ORDER. 


TWOHis Order as it is Ninefold in thickneG, 
fo its heighth is to be of 18 Models :1 Model 


is given. to the Ba/e, and 5 of a Model to the 30 A Lift — 


Capital, and fo the Shaft of the Column will be 
of 16 Models and }, the Colwmn it {elf is tobe of 
1 Model; and 3 in heighth. 

Obferye, that in the Za/can and Dorick Orders, 
the Model is divided only into x2 equal parts; 
whereas in tlie Jonick, Corinthian, and Compofite 
Orders, it. is divided into 18 equal parts, becaufe 
the ornaments of the three aft are {maller, and 
more cutious-than tholeé of the two firft. 


The figure marked D, \reprefents the Jonick goties other Lines,you will 


Order, whofe parts are thus marked. 4, the Scotia, 
or upper shollowing! B, the 4/tragaloes, or Rounds. 
-G'the Scotia, or nethermoft hollowing. Alfo the 
Figures marked E,| F, andG; are’ parts. of the 
Jonick Order, the later of which is the Voluta, or 
Scroll; 5h 
The Figure D, fhews the Bafe and Pedeftal 
of the faid Order. £, the Capital, Architrave, 
Friefe, and? Cornifh._F,. the Bafe and'Pedeftal ; 
and G, the manner of defigning the Woluta of 
the Capital, iN 
~The: Ornaments of the Bafe, are;thefe. ..\’ 


‘ bellas of ylaagory) 
The Plinth’ —— ——§--1 ba7 
A Lift Se. > 7 SOR e 
The Storia, Gutter, or Cavity 2—=4\'t-=4 
A Lift 3 gt 
A Bafton,orTorus op tuum Ge 
Another. Baflon-——-m——~ > pg 5 
Be Lift eer a 
Another Scotia-——— ——- ——. 2 DiS HD 
ALi — 3 


A great Baffon, or Torus ——~ j—5 —5 
‘Above there is a, Face:which belongs to the! Shaft 
of the Golumnjandinot to the Bafe, r:-—2-+-2 


° 


goof the Abacus there is to 


60 is comprized of the: 2 Lines of 


of the Colum, not to the Ba/e, iy 2 
The Ornament of the Capital, are 

A Lif-—— —~ ——— ___. 1——¢ 

A Doucine— —-. —2—4$ 

Another Lif — —_ —rI 2 

An Abacus — —3—1: 


‘A 4th part of a Round, or Ovum 5—7 

And beneath there is a Baffox, or Torus, and a 
Lift which belongs to the Shaft of the Pillar, and 
not to the Capital. 
A Bafton, or Torus 


—- — 2—; 
aa et eed Cee 

Then to make a Voluta; a Line is to be 
drawn level from beneath the Doucine, and to be 
prolonged as far asthe Line, which makes the 
upper Abord of the Ba/fon, the Point of Inter- 
fection of thefe 2 Lines will be the Ceater of 
the Zye of the Volvta; then from the Center 
trace every one of the 4 Lines of one part of 
the Model, and drawin through their extremi- 
make a Square cut the 
fides into two equal parts; draw 2 Lines through 
the oppofite Divifions which will pafs from the 
Center; divide each one into 6 equal parts, and 
you will hayethe 12 Points mark’ 1,2,8;4,5,6,7, 
8,9, 10,11, 12, which will ferve for Centers to 
12 fourths of Circles that compofe the Voluta, 
which confequently will have 3 intire Revolu- 
tions, and willend in a Point, as it began at the 
lower fide of the Doucine; but from the upper fide 


Voluta, which will end at the firft, and who 12 
pats of the Circle will have ‘the fame Centers 
as the firft, and-the Eye of ‘the! Voluta is the 
Circle defcribed from the Interfection of the > firft 
Lines, as Center of the overture of one part of 
the Model. 


‘ 


be begun another ~ 


Obferve , That the Aédacus having left off 


Projection, then its upper Zi? will make the 
, Creux of the Voluta, and the fame Lift Which 
the Voluta will 
be the part Projecting. : 

The Enxtablemenr will be of 4 Models and 4 
that is to fay, 1 Model for the Cornifh, x Model 
4 for the Friefe, and 1 Model for the Architrave. 


The 


> A Lift = a 


¢ 


MREAIT ECE URINE 


The Parts of the Cornifh, are 


One Lif? —- 
One Streight Gueu/, or 
Demi-Doucine, 


1; —— 31 


5 per Emb.r6 


Another Zi —~» + ——._ 26 
One Guen! Revert, ge 5 ast 
_Doucine, O 
One Gutter, or Corona, 6 23) 
One Ovum 4 — 134 
One Ba/fon, or Torus I —— 10 
One Lif —— 3 —— 9} 


Dentelets, or Modillons, 
One Lift —-— 1 5 
x Doucine,or Guenl Reverlt,4 perHaut 4: pér Bafe 
> The Friefe hath 1 Model +; it hath no Orna- 
ments of Architrave, but of Sculpture only. 


The Parts of the Architrave, are 


One Lif — 5 
Orie Douciné,or Gueul Revert, 3 Per Embas 1 ¥ 
t 


—1I¢ 


The fick Fafcta -_—— 
The fecond Fafcia. —_-——6 
The third Fa/cia ayn 

Lhe Pedeftal is to be of 4 Models, viz.+a 
Madel to every Gimatium ;-and 5 Models to the 
Entredeux. : 


— 


° 


The Parts of the @ppér Cimatiurn, aré: 
A Liff——-—.—_—~—__ > —— to 
A Doucine ————._____ 1 5 per labas 8 
A Gutter —-— i 30 
An Ovam— ——-_-__ + Fos 
A Bafton, or Torus 2 
And below is a Li/? which belongs to the Lytre- 

» deux, and not to the upper Cimatium. 

Bi Di fh. —— sy, 5 


——1 


The Parts of the Lower Gimatium, are” 


A Plinth 


——~ 4—— 8 
& Lift ——__.-___. ___, 37 
A Doucine — — — — 3 fo) 


A Bafton exh gS Cas 4 5 
And a Lift above, whicli belongs to the Butre- 
deux, and not 'to the lower Cimatium. 


Reeey 


of po how 
The Lntercolumnium from Trank to: Trunk, will 
be of 42 Models; But if there\be any Portito’s, 
the Columns bei without: Pedeffals, the Pila/ter 
willbe of 3 Models, and thie Impoff of: x, and it 
_ will have thefe Parts following, 1 
A Lif? — 
A Doucine 
A Band to the Corona 
An Ovum 
A Baftoy — ——— ————— 
Another Life, ———- ———-——- } ——1+ 
A Fafcia -——_—_——__. 


— —1 6 
Se st 


ot 


——— _ 3 —— 3 


43 


The Door is to be 17 Models in heighth, and 
8 i wide. The Arch is to be compofed of Orna- 
ments of the fame WidenelS and Projectute as 
thofe of the Jmpoft..- And if. when there are Por- 


40 


rot 


teo’s; the Columns have alfo theit Pede/tals. The 
Pilafter willbe of 4 Models; the Door will be of 
22 High, and 12 Wide; the Zmpof and the Arch 
will be as alteady determined, and the Impoft 
from one high willbe 1 Model wide, and 2 Models 
long, and will have for Cornifh 1 Lift, and x Dou- 
cine of the Capital, asthe Liffand the Doucine of 
the Capital; but the Projecture of this Impoft 
from one high will be + a Model, as that of the 


10 Inpoft. 


Of the CORINTHIAN ORDER, 


pl ess Corinthian Colima ig Tenfold in thick: 
BR nefs, and therefore its height is to be 
ot 20 Models, whereof one is* allowed to its 
Bafe, 2 § to its Capital; and fo the Shaft of the 
Column will be of 16 Models. The Column it 
felf will be of 30 Parts in heighth, that is to fay, 


20 of 13 Model. 


The Figures marked H, 7, K, L, and 1, res 
prefent the Corinthian Order. In that marked 
A, the Letter 4 fhews the upper Zorus, of 
Swathes and B, the Nether Zervs\, or Swathe. 
In that marked L, the Letters 4,B, together, are 
called the Adacus of thé Capital: Bur’ for dittin- 
tion A is taken ‘for the Cimatixn of thé Abatus; 
the Stalks C; D, the leflet Leaves: A, the mid- 
dle Leaves; F, the under Leaves; and G, the 

o Flowers.’ The Figure H, fliews tle manner of 
defigning the Capital. That of 1, the Capital, 
Architrave, Friefe, and Cornifh. That of #, the 
Baje, and Pedeftal. That of L, an Example of- 
the Pillars. And that of M, of Pilaflers. 


» The ‘Parts of the Bale, ar¢ 


AvPlinth == eet sett oa, 


A Torus 


ee REC Te OA 
A Lift ieee aS 4 
A Scotia—. es —— 1 1 —_ 
A lift — Sa pee EE 
A Baffon, or little Rowid —2—~  ® gt 
Another Ba/ton ie 
ALY} ee 
A Scotia —— pean A 
A Lift ae 1) ae ah 
A Torus os Fa 


50 And above ‘is the Cinéture of the Bafe, whiclr 


belongs to the Shaft of the Column, and not 
to the Ba/e. z : 
The Face, or Cinélure of the Bafe’ 1 + 


rT 


The Bafe is deferibed in the Zonick Order; 
which is the fame as this; but inftead thereof 
is ufed an Artick Bale, which is common there- 
unto, with the onickand Compofite Orders. 

The Capital: hath its Cimatium of a fquare 


23 60 Form, whole Diagonals have 4 Models, upon the 


fide ‘of thar Square is defcribed an Egud/ateral 
Triangle; fromthe Point of which, as Center to 
the Overture of the Side, if you intend an Arch, 
there you determine the Compals of the Gimati- 
um ;and inthe middle of that’Compafs may be 
put a finall Proje(ting; which may be made intoa 
Flower. Yts Diameter will be 6 Parts, and its 

Te Pro- 
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Projetture alfo 6 Parts, which will be determined 
by. the fide of the Square. 


The Parts of the Cimatium of the Capital,are 


An Ovum Taint se 2 
A Lift To SS 
¢ An Abacus — e-s\3 


The Extremeties of the Abacus may be Re: 
trench’d, as co confift only of four Parts, 

The reft. of the Capital hath the Figure of a 
Bell reverft , whofe Side (which. is under the 
Abacus) hath 2 Parts of largenefS, and 4 of Pro- 
jetture. Vt is divided, into three equal Parts, and 
each of them .again into 22, for the Foliages 
which ferye-for ornament to the, Column: Thefle 
Foliages confift of Acanthus , or Olive-Branches, 
which are to hang down about 4 Parts; but 
their Projedture is to be determin’d by a Line 
drawn' from the extremity of the Cimatium to 
the Roundel, which are under the Capital. Some 
are of Opinion, that the Foliage may paf a little 
beyond this Live , and the Angles of the Cima: 
tinm are carried by Rollers, which others call 
Tigats; befides two other’, Rollers ,. which are 
turned one towards the other. fo far, asto touch 
under the Flower, which is moft commonly a 
Rofe, wiry se ; 

Under. the Capital is a Roundel, and alfoa 


Lift which, belongs tothe Shaft of the Pillar. 
A Roundel. eae | I= 3 
A Lift —-—— 4 1 


The Entablement is to be of 5 Models; thatis, 
2 Models for the Cornifh, 1% for the Friefe, and 
1 3-for the irchitrave. 


~~ —The Parts.of the Gornifh, are 
Ae Lift - I——2 2 
n-Half Doucize, or Streigh 

Sate s "Es from 33 to 38 
A Lift _ >——— +33 
A Doucine—._ —— =1s —— 323 
f: Corona. © —— > i 
A Doucine ~ -_— 1 ;—— 308 
A Plinth, with the Modillns, 6 —— 13 
A Lift — — 3a 
An Ovum Se 4-—— 12} 
A Roundel —— —— i = 10 
A Lif (sao 2 —— 97 
Dentelets, ot Denticles, —- 6 ——— 9 
A Lift Gai 2p Soe 
An Ovum — — 3 5 


Below there is a Roundel , and alfo a Lift, 
which are a part of the Friefe, not of the Cor- 
nifh, ‘ 


ARCHITECTURE, 


The Parts.of the’ Architraye, dre, 


A Lift —————— —.——1 {> 
A Doucine —— » 4from 3 to 5 
A Roundel — b-—— 3 
A Faftia —— — -7 aA 
A Doucine oa uU—— 24 
A Falta) —— — 6———! 

10A Roundel —_ Pore 
A Fafcia——. —_— 5 


The Pedeftal being always the-third Pare of 
the Column is to be of 6% Models; but fome 
make it of 7 Models, tothe end thatthe whole 
Order may be. thereby the more firm; and. be 
caufe the 2 Cimatiums being taken away, there 
remains 2 Squares for the Bxtredeux, 


20 The Upper Cimatiumis to be of 14 Parts, and 
its Ornaments are, 


A Lif——-—_—_-——— —— 
A Doucine— 

A Corona 
An Half Doucine————— 
A Roundel———~ . 


——— 


A Lift — —1 aay 
Avieeeaier oP gies 

30A Roundel —— —_— 1 2 
Below there is a Lift, which belongs to the Ex 

*  tredeux. ; 
A Liff—. —_— —idI E 


The Lower Cimatium is to be of 12 Parts; and 
its Parts are thefe, ; 


AYE Nit etmerratraeree ep en al 


A Torus = Sor 63) 8 
4o ALi. — — 1 eG. 

An Half Doucine — 3 from 2 to6 

A Roundel —Tt 2 
And above,a Cinéture, which belongs to the Ex- 
tredeux. { 

A Cindure oe I r 


The Entredeux is to be of 5 Models, and 
4 Parts, if the Pedé/tal be } of the Collar , ac-” 
cording to the: General Rule; -bue if it be al- 

d lowed 7 Models, the Entredeux is to be of 5 Mo- 
dels, and 16. Parts. 

The Yntercolimnivm from Trunk to Trunk, is 
to be of 4 : Motels; but if there’ be Portico’s, 
the Columms being without Pedeffals, the Pilafer 
is to be of 3 Models, and the Jmpoft of x. 


Its Parts are, 


ALit— : 
A Doucine—-——_________—», from 4 ; to 5 


— —rt ——— 6 


z/), t f 
_. The Friefe hath one Model and an half; its 6° A Corona = —— + gg. 
Parts are, . ' . An Ovum ———— ns — jz 
A Roundel—— ——S a A Roundel —— ——) {7 ——— 
ALift oo. ao A Lift — ne 
A Friefe ote) GdL bal 
Thereft isthe Friefe, properly fo called. A Roundel mere Tee 


The 


Pye 


"Fhe Arch mutt -be compofed of Ornaments 
of the Ympoff, of the fame Accidents and Pro- 
jetkure. The Door is to he 18 Models high , and 
9 wide, And if when there are Portico’s, the 
Couns have alfo their Pedeftals, the Pilaffer is . 
to bg of 4 Models, the Door is to be the heighth 
of 243 Models, if the Pedeftal be Regular ; but 
itjis.to be of 5 Models, if the Pilafter contain 
7 Models; and its \widene(S§ muft be one ha 


of its height. The Impoft and Arch will be as 1° A Lift 


hath been already determined; and the Impolt 
of high is to be x Model large, and 2 Models 
Jong. “Ip will have for Cornifh an Ovum, a Lift, 
and.an Héacus, asthe Cimatium of the Capital, 
and its Projecture will be equal to that of the 
Lateral Umpoft. “i : 
<The COMPOSITE ORDER. 

His Order, wash 

Order, as invented by the Romans , is fo 
named as participating of feveral Orders, the 
moft Regular and Beautiful is that which is 
compofed of the Jonick and Corinthian, and 
comprehends what there is of Elegance and 
Beauty in either of the two. Orders; which alfo 
borrows very much of the two firtt. 
_ The Figures marked N, 0, P, 2, reprefent the 
feveral parts of this Compofite Order , viz, N, 
the manner of defigning. the Capital. 
Capital, Architrave, Friefe, and Cornifh. P, the 
Bafe and Pedeftal. And Q, an Example of the 
Capital, with Birds and Bea/ts. 

This Order hath as preat a Fame, as the Co- 
riathian. Jes principal Parts are compofed of the 
fame Ornaments, and diyided in the fame man- 
ner; and indeed there is no material difference 
to be found, except in its Capitals, and Pedeftals, 
Whercot I fhall only {peak of the Parts of this 


2 

Below there is yet another Lift; which belongs 
tothe Extredeux. : 1 

A Lif 


; 


—— 1—rt 


: The Parts of the Lower Cimiatium, are 
A Plinth 


mile) — 4—8 

“A Torus cad oe 
A, Doucine Reverft = 3 

Main — Slphems aL 


A I 
And above a Cinélure, which belongs'to the Dee. 
A Cinftare sos ott i 
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ich is alfo called the Latin 20. 


Go place of Yoluta’s; Rollers, or en 


163, 
There might be added an Attick Bafe, which is 
common to this, with the two ing Orders. 
Or elfé there may be madea Bafe, compounded 
of the 4¢tick and Tonick which will be particular. 


The Parts of the Compofite Bale, are 


A Plinth — i 
A Torus — 4—7, 
_—_— — a use q 
A Scotia —_ 2 sae AP 
A Lift a ea Nalire 
A Bafton,or Roundel, pi — 34 
Fie Ati Tp Hahtl ca a 
A Scotia — 5 aon 
Allg -— ie 4—— 2} 
A Torus = aan 


And above there is a Civfure which belongs to 
the Zrunk. J 


A Cinflure 


Ii 2 
The Capital is compofed of the Parts of the 
Corinthian and Lonick: Ye hath a Cimatium like 
to the Corinthians a little Space of two Parts, 
whence fpring the Voluta’s; and then an Ovum, a 
Bafton, anda Lift; like to thofe that aré in the 
lowermoft part of the Jonick Capital. The Ve 0- 


O, the 39 /uta isthe fame as the Lonick, having as much of 


the Front, -as the Corwure of the Corinthian 
Abacus, that is to fay, four Parts,ora little more. 
It {prings from the Foot of the Flower, and its 
Eye is terminated by the Upper-fide of the Bz. 
Sion, ot Roundel. ‘The Capital from the Abacus 
is divided into three Parts; the uppermott is al* 
low’d to the Yoluta , andthe other Ornaments 
drawn from the Jonick Order, and the lowermoft 
to the Foliages. 1 ; 


Order, which differs from thofe of the Corix- 49° r 
thian. An Ovum = ——~ — » 
The Pedeftal of this Order differs not from A Lift — r 
that of the Corinthian, except in fome parts of | An Abacus — = 3 
© the upper and lower Cimatium. A little Space — 5 
; An Ovum = — — is 
The Parts of the Upper Cimatium, are A Bafton —- z 
A Lif — po I 
One Liff ae iene fe The Space of the Uppet Foliage, x2 
One Doucine — T3——7i The Space of the Lower Foliage, 12 
A Corona ——y = 3 6 5°.A Roundel » - j2] 
An Haif Doucine,or Dire Guewl, y+ 3 A Liftbelonging to the Trunk, + 
A Lif 4 y2 j IPOS : : 
An Abacus — 1 per Bas st Amongft the Antiquities of Rome, there h 
A Friefe — 4 been found a very great: number of Capitals, 
A Roundel —— I 


which not belonging to any of the four Orders 
are to be attributed to the Compofite; becaule 
they have almoft all the principal Meafires of 
that which is compofed of the Zonick , and Co- 
rinthian Orders, here deferibed oftentimes in the 
There are 
Eagles; Griffons, and other’ Animals ; and in|the 
place of a Flower there are Faces , and other 
' 


things. ve } | 
The Compéfite Entablement hath its prindipal 
Divifions, the fame as the Coratbig : ee e 


The 
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Fhe Cornith hath for sts Parts. 


AEs? —— = Ii 36 
AnHalf Doucine, ot ners $ from 37 t0.36 
Gueul, q 
A Lift — 1 31 
A Doucine — Ol 
A Roundel, or Bajton, I —— 29 
A Corona — 5 — 28 
An Ovum —- A SSS 
A Lif— — r — wx 
A Doucine —- cea elas 
Dentelets, or Denticles, 0) A———| a4 
A Lift —_ 1 — 8° 
An Ovum —— 5o— 7 
The Parts of the ¥riefe, are 
A Roundel , or Bafton, TA se 
AL#t 1 ei 
The Friefe, properly fo called,.25 2 — 
The Parts of. the Architrave, are 
A Lift = _ Hea) i 
An Abacus — 2 Below 5 
An Ovum _ Ba atans 
A Roundel. — Sar eye eat et 
A Fafcia = TG eels ot 
A Doucine _ a ae ea 
Another Fa/cia —_ 2S 


I fay nothing here of the Zatercolamnium with: 
out Portico's ,. or with Portico’s ; of the Jmpofs, 
and of the Arch ; becaufe that the Meafures and 
Divifions are the fame in this Order, as in the 
Corinthian, fcom which it need not differ except 
in the Capital, and the Pede/fal, though 1 have 
here fet down fome other differences. 


Of the Diminution and Enfleurs of Coluthns. 


He Diminution of Columas is 
made feveral ways; but it 
will be fufficient to give Examples 
of the two chief of them. For 
the firft, Let the Column A, B, be 
divided from a third Part up- 


be made at the Point £, and from 
A,the Point of Diminution. Let 


dicwarly ; then Jet the Point £, G, 
be divided into as many equal 
Parts as you pleafe: For Exam- 
ple, xinto fix; and let E, 4, be 
alfo divided into. other equal 
Parts\; and, when. the Perpendicu- 


each other, draw the Line E, H, J, 
K, which will give the Diminution 
defired,and the fame way be made 
ute of in the Zu/can,and Dorick Or- 
ders. t 


29 pred: 


the Line 4,G, be let down perpen- - 


YRCHIEFECTURE 


com- 
mon, yet 
is eafie 
to be 


the Mea- 
fure of 
the Co- 
lumas 
being. a- 


on, a 
Line isto be drawn ad Infinitum , beginning at C, 
and continumg through D. Afterwards bring 
back the Meafurre €, D, to the Point 4, until ic 
cut the Perpendicular at the Point B; and 4, B, 
being continued to £, from thence there may be 
drawn as many Lines, as you pleafe; which part- 
ing fromthe Perpendicular, will tend directly to 
the Circumference of the Column; upon whiclt 
applying the MeafureC, D, you will there have 
the Enxfleur of the Column, as well above as be- 
neath: And this way may be applyed to the Zo~ 
nick, Corinthian,and Compofite Orders. 

But if it be thought fit to make thefe Columns 
Wreathed, after the manner of thofe which are 
at St. Peters at Rome, there muft be a Plane, asis 

- here mark’d, and that little-Circ/e in the middle 
fhews low itis tobe Wreath’d ; which being di- 
Vided into 8 Parts, and 4 Lines being drawn pa- 


4° rallel tothe Perpendicular, the whole Column is to 


bedivided into 48 Parts; and this Spiral Line 
form’d through the Middle, which ferves for.a 
Center tothe Columnupon which is to be fet for 
the bignefS of the Column Strait Line by Line, as 
it is here reprefented. But it is to be obfery’d that 
the four Numliers,1,2,3,4,mark’d upon the Plane, 
are only to ferve as far asthe firft half Story, in 
regard the beginning parts from the Cexter, muft 


ward. Let the Semi Cirtle E, D, C, 50 be continued from thence upward about the little 


Circle unto the lafthalf Story above; where alfo 
the 4 firft Points below are to be made ule of. 


Remarks. 


He Roundels, or Baftons, are defigned by a 
Demy-Circle. The Ovum , or Quarter of a 
Round, by a Quarter of a Circle. The Gueu! Re- 
verft, or Doucine, by the Sixth part of a Circle, 
deferibed with the Eguilateral Triangles, in {uch 
fort that the Creoking from below be inward, 


Jar and Horizontal Lines shall cut Go and the Crooking from above be outward. The 


Streight Gueul, or Demy-Doucine,is defign’d at the 
Doxcine it felf, only wich this difference, thatthe 
Bending from below is outward, and that from 
above inward. The Adacus is defign'd by an 
Arch, deferibed with an Equilateral Triangle, in 
the fame manneras the Scotia’s, and the Imbe- 
lifhment of the Zrunk of the Colm» towards its 
Cindlure , or Collar, WAR. 


eae 


ee 


0 LG “gee 


Thar Plate u humbly Dedicated 


Mederly 


an MG SY 
de 


by Richard Blome. 


The Introduttion: 


THE Art, of War is o noble and neceflary 
=i a Study forall Gentlemenas well as Soul- 
f diers; that would fic,and . prepare them- 
felves to be Jaffruments, for the glory of their 
King, and fafety. of their Countrey, that without 
it they mutt be ufélefS at home, and altogether 


for the remaining three Legious;, whereby. they, 
diftributed as near as might. be the moft know- 
ing and experienced Zrzbunes in every Legion. 
Such was the Excellency, of the Roman Military 
Difcipline ! War was the Policy of their, Common- 
Wealth, the Renown of their Families ; the 
Glory .and Employment of Private Men; It 
was a difhonour to, their Great Men to be over- 
come; and for their Followers, not to. go as 


Strangers to Battles and Tranfattions abroad. yo far as they: Their Souldiers went Singing to the 


How was it poffible for a handful of Greeks to 


Conquer moft of .4fiz, and fabdue that mighty, 


Perfian Empire, more’ likely to have given the 
Law to Europe, than to have received it from 


fo fmall a part,.and. People of it; but by. being, 


exceedingly their Superiours in Military, Arts 


and Difcipline: Haying for the Education of 


their Youth, their Tadtic?, or Publick. Teachers : 
_and their Gymuafias, or Publick Schools; by which 


Battle; and, fuch as owed their Safety to their; 


+ Heels, were forc’d through meer Shame to rid 


themfelves with a /Ya/rer of their hated Lives. 
Thus they were Endowed with, fucly. Noble 
Courage, for which they were celebrated above 
any other Nation, ; 

But why do we dazle our Zyes, with the 
Splendor of either the Grecian or Roman Arms , 
or be fo unjuft to our felyes as. to. diminifh or 


means the Grecia Touth were fo accuftomed to 20 Leflen the glorious Actions of this Nation, that 


Military Exercifes, that it was a Reproach .and 
Yenominy to any that had nor:learn’d to. handle 
their Arms; and (as fome. relate) they were fo 
trained up in their Schools,that they. were Fed and 
Lodged as if they had been actually on Duty in 
the #e/d; which doubtlefS was a Method worthy 
of praife and imitation; for thereby in an in- 
{tant they were able not only to form an Army 
of Souldiery, expert in the ufé of their Arms; 


thereby we might only. flatter Antiquity > The 
Englifh has filled their A7¥/tories with paffages 
as truly. noble as thofe we read of with fo much 
admiration in the Grecian and Roman Writers : and 
forein,.as well as their own Ajijfories do them 
the right to tell the World, how’ not. only Towns, 
but Provinces, and - Kingdoms have been the 
reward of their Victories, as their memorable 
Exploits, famous Victories, and large Conquetts 


but alfo to have it confift of Men, accuflomed 30in France, Ireland, and Cyprus, &c. how they 


with the: Dyet, and Hard/hips of War. 
~The Romans. (thofe great. Examples of Ati/i- 
tary Worth) although they had not {uch Pudlick 
Teachers, or Schools to fit their Touth for. Arms; 
yet we find they had their Aveld of Mars, whi. 
ther the Roman Touth reforted tothe practice 
of Military and Warlike Exercifes; and weread, 
they were fo {trict in the choife of their Sou!- 
diers, that none could be, admitted to, or attain 


brought under Cicily, and carried. the terror of 
their Arms into Afa; But withal they bid us 
obferye, that fuch great and noble Adéiows were 
due to their great knowledge in, Miditary Arts 
and Difcipline, acquired by unwearied induftry 
and pains, when their Youth were bred up 
in fhame of Vice, and boldnefS to undergo 
peril for Vertues fake; For it is certain, as 
Plutarch {peaks ,of the Lacedemonians, in his 


the Dignity of one of the.24 Military. Tribunes 40 Life of the Theban General, Pelopidas, That it 


{although he was moft in fayour) that had not 
derved ar leaft fiye years:in the Wars; and.none 
that had Ief$ favour could be a Tribune, before 


ey: And. their great Care in this matter, 


Tibunes, in, their Legions; that whereas 
ilk Legion of a Confular Army had four 
Zribunes, which might haye ferved in the Wars 
but five Years, yet it had two Zridunes which 
had ferved rx, or 15 Years, and fo in courte 


e. 


Jearn from the prudent diftribution of so by their forwar: 


is neither Eurotas, nor the place. betwixt Babyx 
and Gnacion (Rivers in and about the City 
‘Lacedemon, then famous for brave ‘Sbuldiers) 
that bringeth forth Valiant and War-like Men: 
There is in moft Mena kind of Fear that is 
born with them; few with Hercules in the 
Cradle dare encounter and ftrangle Serpents. It 
is true, in fome few Youths we may difcoyer 
a certain kind of greatne($ of Mind, that betimes 
and lively Spirits, and’ by 
fome brave excurfions of Mind, may give fire 
Signs of their innate Courage; yet we muit do 
fo much right to Di/cipline, as to acknowledg, 
that Valour rath¢r Springs from that than from 
any Prerogative of Birth; and thus that Man 

Yy that 
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that hath been afraid at the yery Name of War, 
when brought (as it were) to” fee and handle the 
Dangers thereof;and when he perceives,that Death 
is not certain in Baft/es,that but a few Fall when 
it is couragioufly fought , and that his Fears 
have often Received and fooled him, now dares 
be one in the hardeft Seryice, and can meet the” 
moft threatning Dangers boldly and chearfully, 
obtaining that by Experience, which he never 
had by Nature. Where Courage is natural; Dif- 10 
cipline muft ghaye the refining and ordering of 
it, before it, be genuine and true. And it is 
certain, where Cowrage is not innate, Difcipline , 
when applied, never’ fails to produce it.” The 
Thebans “(which till the Day’ they obtained ‘the 
Victory againft the Lacedemontans) had no Re- 
putation of Valour; yet by Exercife and Use of 
Arms, under their Experienced and Skilful Ge- 
nerals, Epaminondas and’ Pelopidas, are.too hard 
for the Brave ‘Spartans’, who Before’ were ac-2° 
counted the inoft Valiant People of Greece. 

*'Ieis not to be doubted, bur that the Old Eng- 
Aijh Valour is ftill the fame} although’ it were to 
be wifhed, that Young Gentlemen, and Perfons of 
Quality, Were more ‘inclinable , in imitation of 
the Noble performances, and Illuftrious exploits 
of their Anceftors ; to acquaint themfelves with 
Military Exercifes and Manly Employments, that 
by their acquired Knowledge joynimy with their 
Genius, they may be an Ornament to a worthy 30 
Pofterity, in being feryiceable to their Xing’ and 
Countrey', Tike’ that brave and refolute Spartan, 
Tfadas, ina Jutt and Honourable War, whenever 
they thall be’ called to the Fie/d. 

And can there be any ‘greater Encouragement 
to fet about the practice of this fo Gréat and 
Noble a Study , than to be bleft witha General 
to your Armies, and an Admiral to your Fleer, 
inthe Perfon of a Xixg; and of as Adtive a 
Temper, and Warlike Spirit, as either the Greeks 
Alexander’, or the “Roman Cafar , who has €ou- 
rage to lead ‘you as far as yours dare follow; 
and wife Conduct to raifé the Glory of this Na- 
tion as high as you can with; and \yho (without 
doubr) will take notice of fuch as endeavour to 
render themfélyes thus fit for His Service: 

Ido not defign in this finall Zrearife , to 
fpeak of the handling of Arms, nor of the feve- 
ral Poffures, and’ Motions, taught the Sou/diers , 
nor of thedivers ways of Exercifing a Troop, or 50 
Company; fince there is in the Engli/h Language 
fo many Printed Books on thi§ Subject: And 
that which would make one the lefS curious in 
doing it, is, becaufe (though there be a great 
many fine things taught in thefé particulars, 
Which are graceful to the Sight , and makes 
Svuldiers the more ready ) yet when they come 
in carneft to Fight, few of them are practifed 
but to keep their Ravks even and clofe, their 
Files right, to Fire nimbly, to Charge boldly, 


to be watchful ‘of the Word. of Command from °° 


‘their Officer, and to be exactly Obedient to 


‘it. 


* Vhall only Diftourfe a little of the three Prin- 
“cipal Heids in the Art of War, viz. Marching, 
“Incamping , and Imbatteling an Army , which 


Uk 


if sightly unclerftood, ' with the following Zrea- 


J 
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tife of Fortification; o€ Defending and Beffede- 
ing a Town; the Ingenious Sou/dier will find 
them very ufeful Inftru@ions to him in diyers 
occafions. 


Of Uhusbing a Army, 


ao : 
Efore the Army comes to thei 
orderto March’, thé Gever, 

cer with fome Hore tor 
Jages, to have a fufficies { 
thofe moft knowing of the Coun ry, and Ways, he 
defigns the Army fhall March > and to bring 
them to his Quarters, which muft be always 
near the Generals , and there kept, efpecially if 
Men not thorowly known, and to be trufted. 
To this Officer the General sives the Title of the 
Captain of the Guides. Haviig (pon the dili- 
gent comparing oftheir Informations) ‘refolved 
on the way to March, after the Reveil' is beaten, 
all the Wagoners and Mew that attend the Bag- 
gage are to take up their F/orfe and Oxen , and 
make ready to load. The Vag-Ma/rers ( whofe 
Duty is to Mend the Ways, and Conduct the” 
Baggage) are to\comé to the Quarter-Mafter-Gene- 
ralof the Army,to receive his Orders. And being 


inftruéted in the Way the’ Army is to March, he is . 


to provide himfelf Guides, and to Affemble toze- 
ther all'the Baggage of the Army, whofe Colours 
they mutt follow, and March according to the 
Rank of the Regiment they belong unto, and 
according to the-place the Brigade is ordered 
to March in, whether in the ay, Body, or 
Rear. : ; 
After the 4rmy is formed into as many large 
Squadrons and Battalions as the Ground or Field 
(where they are’ drawn up) will admit of, and 
according to their number’ regulated into the 
Van, the Body, and the Rear-Geurd; all the 
Ordnance, Carriages, and’ Baggage being drawn 
up on one fide, ready to fall into their places, 
as the Army ‘Marches off; The General gives 
Orders for the Van to begin their March, which 
for the firft day is always begun with his Regi: 
ment, and therefore is drawn up on the Right ; 
and afterwards every “Regiment is to rake it by 
turns according to its Priority, being a General 
Officers , and Antiquity being a‘Colonels. Then 
he fends out Guides, and Light-Horfemen to dif 
cover the Ways and Paffages, yet’ fo that they 
keep always in fight of the Var-Gaird, that 
upon the difcovery of an Evemy they may give 
notice thereof in-time. With the 7am he! orders 
the Carpenters of the Train; and moft of the 
Pioneers to march for the mending of ftich 
Bridges that need it, or thall be judged infuffici- 
ent to bear the weight of the i 
and when there are’bad Ways fe 
Train, to mend them’ againft the 
up. + orn) 
The Ordnance and Ammunition do ordinatily 
march in the Center, or Body of the Foot, as 
adjudged the fecureft place ‘from ‘the Apes 
of the Enemy ; for if the Attack be in i 
or Rear, or both, half the Army will be 
from the Incumbrances of the Carriages , 
will be ready to make Head where need re- 
quires ; 


f 


© and. if the Army; can't, yet at leaft 


“continually with fome Boars, 
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quires; byt fometimes , as Neceffity requires, 
fome fall Field Pieces March in the Head of 
an Army, sepecially when the Enemy is expected 
to Fallon/ 
».. Us impoffibleto give a, certain » or {landing 
Rule for the moft advantageous, and fafe Way 
of, Marching an Army, fince the Form mutt 
Yary according to. the) Country you march in, or 
re) Enemy you have to, do. withal ; although 
you arc to, oblerye,.when ever the Ground, will 10 
allow of it, as in, Marching. over a Heath, or 
large Field, always to march ia Battalia ; 
that | the 
fiorfe and Foo do march in as darge | Squa- 
Af and Battalions as the Ground will admit 

The Chief Offcer that commands the. \Rear- 
Guard gives Order that {ome ‘Troops of Lighs; 
Florfe thall march within fight of the Rexr, 
efpecially in pafling over a, Heath, ForefP or the 20 
like; buc if, the Countrey; be | Mourttainous,. or 
Liilly, then the Light-Florfe may be comrhanded 
fo march fometimes in| the 447, and »fometimes 
in the Rear of the 4rmy,and to.keep fitch Watches, 
and. Cextinels on the high spaces, that the 
Enemy may notdifoyer the ftrength of the Army 
as it paflesyer in what/ order it marches, ., 

In paffing through narrow Ways, the Yay- 
Guard is generally flrengthned with {ome Foot 
and fome Ordyance drawnsup before ic, left.the 
Lvemy fhould furpri.it, and them march up by 
Defiles, and draw, up asthe, condition of the 
place will permic. floso wi. Ms 

Th. paffling -through-a Breat Wood, there ought * 
to be placed goed flore of 42irfes upon the Ways 
that Jead_ into, ity, aud to. round. and guard ic 
very well on both: fides, to be fecure fom the 
Enemies Ambufcadees » and if there be any plain, 
or open places in it; the Aforfe aré to oyer-fpread 
theniand to be drawmup to fecure rhe Paflage un- 45 
til the Ordyance and Bag age are paft, and the Rear 
brought up; And: if jafter the paffing the Wood 
the Army come into a plain Champain Country, 
fome Horfe\ are to guard the Way that comes 
out of the Wood, until they be drawn up again 
into large Squadrons and Battalions. 

When an. Atmy.is to march through a Country 
where there are: many Brooks and Rivers, Bridges 
are to be made, which is eafily done, if there 

© Bood Luzencers, Carpenters and ftore of Work. 3 
men. The States of Holland provide their Army 
Jaden with Planks, 
Spars, Beams, Anchors, and Cables drawn upon 
Block-Wagons by: 10, or 12 Couple of  Hor/es, 
Where, coming to: a:River they \ptefently take 
them down as many as they have occafion for, 
caft out their Aachors, joyning them together; 


an inftant a Bridge is made for their Arm 3 


7 laying ara and: Boards upon them, fo in 


Carriages, &c. 
Bridges are made with empty Barrels and Hogs- 
heads, using /Plaaks over them and faftned 
roperet Now: forthe fecuring the Bridges 
whl thy ‘ate marching over, there fhould be 
forme Piecesiof. Canaon drawn up; and planted b 

the River-ide,ta annoy the Enemy, if they {hould 


- force their Rafage over it ; and whemrhe Bridge 


i 
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is Jaid ‘over, fome Fire-Locks, Half-Pikes, and 
Fiorfe Should march over to. make ‘good. the 
other. fide, until all the Army with the. Cano» 
and Baggage are come over, If the River be 
fordable, but rapid,.and above Knee-deep, the 
ftrongelt Hore -by: ttirns are to fland\in: Files 
in the River on the-upper and lower fides: of 
the Ford, that. the. Foot may) pals the fafer bei 
tween them, the upper Files breaking: much of 
the rapidnie(S of the ‘Stream, and the lower favi 
fich of them that by the violent Current might 
bercaft downs a) 70) 

‘There vare. feveral other cafes which muft.be 
provided: apainth, ‘as emergencies: happen, by 
the Care, and prudence of the Chief. Commander, 
for which no POlitive Rules can be fetrdowa, but 
the Orders mutt begiven onthe Place,.and pros 
portionable to thé Ground, the Avemy, and the 
Occafton, 1 hinges d 


Of Bacamping an: Armye oi sb 
W's an Army is to Bxcamp, and Quarter, 


raltema ae far from an: Enemies 
Country (although but for a Night, ), the Generag 
fends our to view and inform, himfelf iof thé 
Nature and Condition of that Place; where they 
defign to eee » Which muft -be:a place: (if 


being come; and that; in good 
the Quarters may. be made near 
unto the adjoyning Hidages', if there ‘be any 
and the: #or/é Lodged. about them in the moft 
fufpected places of Danger, To. thisiend , the 
Quarter-Mafter-General. is to go. with the- Campe 
Mare{chal that is uponDuty,to the\appointedcamps 
and being there come ,. he divides the Groind, 
diftributing it to each Quarter-Mafter of the 
re{pective Regiments’ of Foot, and roops of 
Forfe ; then he takes Up a Quarter the G& 
neral, in Which he marks out the General Officers 
Quarters, and of all thofe that-haye ‘right -to:be 
there. -Healfo takes care for the. trtilley ycand 
for the Provifious, which mutt be near the Army, 
and coyered. by it. tacda worn 
When an Army comes to be Encamped near tlic 
Enemy, and that there is no River beewixt them, 
the General gives Ordersto Jutrench his4rmy,and 
the greateft part of the Zroops muft not go to 
Reft,each Regiment placing a Guard av the Head 
of their Campsand the Camp Marefchal that is up- 
on Duty takes care to place the main Guard a 
bout a Mile beyond the Army towards the Exe- 
my, choofing for that. purpofé a place from whence 
they may difcourfeall round about them, and 
there the Guardsmuft flay until “es Day’; but 
when the Night approaches,they muft draw near 
the Army; putting themfélyes at the Head of the 
Foot. The Co#onel that is upon the Guard orders 


fible) in a pKfin Field,-near Waren sito which 
ofp the Army 
‘tifie by Day, 


to ‘pals fecurely.  Somictites 60 anothet Guard to be more advanced. than where 


he is , of about 20 Alorfe; commanded by a 
Quarter-Mafter ; this Gdard muft be adyanced a 
Musket-Shot fromothe great ot imain Guatd, 
ina place where they may {ee all about them. 
Befides this Guard there mutt be. made ai De- 
tachment of about 50 Horfe commanded by 4 
Captaim to march all about, efpecially npon 

the 


A 
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thesways that come to the Camp, that the Army 
may not’ be furprized. t 

Tc is not found that the Romans (who were the 
great Mafters iv Military Aéts and Difcipline) e- 
yer ufedoa-Lixe about, or latrenched their Camps, 
until fach time thatithey: hadivanquithed Pyrrhus 
King of Bpyras,lying always before in open Fields; 
but finding that) Princes. Army Intresiched , they 
liked icfoawellthat afterwards they did not.allow 
themfelvescto: Lucamp in Fields , although but 
for a\Night,. but in Camps Intrenched ; and it 1s 
almoft incredible to read, in what little time they 
Ditrenched. their’ Camp, and how. laborious the 
Formofit was: So excellent was their Military 
Difcipline, theix Souldiers being accuitormned toiit 
by! conftant® practice, whence they foon found 
the; great»advantages that attended it, together 
avith the many\Dangers, and Inconyeniences that 
before accompanied the neglect thereof; fach Ex: 
trenchments kept them fate, and freed them from 
dangers towhich. their -drmy was always expo- 
fed by quartering in the open Fields,and Villages, 
where ifthe Buémy was! awake, he would fure 
every Night endanger the carrying or beating up 
ome? Quartcr!of it, whilft on the other hand, 
being lodged’in'a Body, and within an Intrenched 
Line, they were exempt from thofe Inconvenien- 
cés; ands tovaffault an Army fo Intrenched was 
fieldfo daring and dangerous an Attemp’, that we 
Read cofifew ‘hat undertook it, and. fewer that 
were fucce(Sftil in it.And itis certain that theRomans 
(asave find by: reading their Hiftories) owed as 
muchof their 'Coague/ts to theie Encintping ‘well, 
sto their other ‘excellent Military Dik plone and 
Valoir:and.it would be almofts endlefs to enume- 
rate Whar Aingdoms,and Provinces they kept in o- 
bediente iby their ftanding Camps, having firft 
avearied out their Exemy by fuch fafe’ and bene- 
‘ficial delays; and then on fome great advantages 


they. would give them Barrleand fo defeat them. 49 ders Encampt; the Pikes, 


‘The ordinary Dimenfions of an Entrenched 
Camp ii\8 Foorare for the breadth of: the Ditch 
round the Gamip, the depths Foot, ‘the exteri 
our height-of the Barth thrown up 5 Foot, and 
the interiour 6 Foot; although if need ‘be, the 
Line may be raifed higher, and thicker, and the 
Ditch deeper and broader. On this Lineiare to be 
made fome forts of Works, as Redoubts, Baffions, 
Tenails, ec) which are to flank and defend the 
Line,and are to be about the diftance of 720 Foot 
the onc from the other, which is the Point-blank 
that a Musket doth execution. The raifing the Line 
and Works upon it are to:be diftributed equally 
amongft the Regiments of Foot that are not on 
the Guard, every Reiment taking according to its 
number of Men, his equal proportion, and every 
‘divifion’of the Regiment relieving the other by 
turns until the Work is finifhed. Every 100 
Souldiers ave to have a Commiffioned Officer, a 


Sergeant. anda Corporal to fupervife them, that 60 


they lofe no time. If there be any Moori/> Grounds, 
they may be fet with Zurn- Pikes and Palifadoes, 
which may be taken up when the Army Decamps. 

The manner of Evcamping of Horfe and Foot 
is thus ; For a Battalion coniifting of 12 Compa- 
nies, and 50 Men in cach Company ,there isto be 
allowed 100 Paces. For a Squadron confifting, 
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of 3\Zroops, and 50 Menin each Troop, 50 Pace. 

From the Head of the firft Line to the Head of 
the fecond (if there be more than one Live) there 
is commonly allowed 300 Paces, whereof'r20 are 
for Encamping the firft Line, fo that there re- 
mains 180 Paces, for the diftance between the 
laft Tents of the firft Line, and the Head of the 
fecond, the roo Paces being allowed for the 


fecond “Line to draw up in ; and there muft be © 


1o.as much allowed’ for the Front of ’ the firft Line 


to the faid° purpofe. It muft be endeavoured 
as much as maybe, that the fecond Line be e- 
qual to'the firlt, keeping the fame diftance upon 
the Right and Left. Allthe Zroops, and Companies 
of \Horfe and'Feor} confifting but of 50 Mena- 
piece, are to be encamped in one Row of Tents 
and \Zfuts; but when the Zroops and Companies 
confift of more Men, there muft be 2, or 3. The 
Horfe ate to be Encamped on the two Wings, 


30 and the’ Foot inthe Center. The Generals Regi- 


mentiis-to have the Right, and the Colonels Com- 
pany the Right of the Regement It 

‘The particular Dimenfions of the Ground al- 
lotted to: the | Adjutant’, or Quarter-Mafter for 
the Lxcampinga Battalion confifting of 12 Com- 
panies, and each Company being Excamped in one 
File, is commonly 100 Paces, allowing 3 Foot 
fora Pace, which he is thus to divide. 

The Streets are each to be of 6 Paces, whiclr 


304s in-all 72 Paces the breadth of each Tent 2 


Paces, and of aPace, or 7 Foot; the Depth is 
according to the number of the Zevts, and 4 or 
5 Men toa Hut, each Tent taking 2 Paces, the 
diftance betwixt each being ufally 2 4 Foot; The 
diftance of the Sudalterns from the Souldiers, is 
5 Foot; The great Street between the Captains, 
and the Subalterns, is fometimes 15 Paces, and 
fometimes 20; Behind the Captains Flats is their 
Equipage, and at a convenient Diftance the Sys 
Colours, and Mufquets 
mutt be placed at the Head of every Company; The 
Huts of the Foot always to be open to the Streets, 
and. thofe of the Cavalry towards the Hor/es 
Heads; and it is always to be obferved, ‘that 
every Evening after the Zap-too is beaten, the 
Word is tobe given, after which none is to pals 
along the Live that hath not the Word. 

To conclude, The Quartering the Army at alt 
times, (efpecially when the Enemy is very near) 


50 ought to be in {uch manner, as that the Souldiers 


may be fooneft in Battalia to receive them, that 
is, that fuch Forces as compofe the Wings and 


Body, may have only to go out of theit Autsand _ 


Tents, to be inthe Figure you defign to fight in ; 
elfé in cafe of an Alarum,, the dangers will be 
many, and great. with 


4 


Of Giving of Buttle, t i 


S there is no AG of War fo great in it felf, 

\. or in the confequences thereof, as Fight- 
ing or giving Battle, the Advantages being emi- 
nent to the General that wins it, and the Preju- 
dices many and confiderable to him that h 
it; fo nothing ought to be more exactly wei ed, 
and. judicioufly confidered, and hardly any.thing 
more effentially tobe ftudied by a General, than 


per- 


W 
perfeatly to know, and Jay hold on all the Ad- 
vantages in the Day of Bartle, and to know all 
the Difadvantages, to ayoid them. 

The Raaging an Army in Battle to the beft 
Advantage is a great ftep to the winning the Vi- 
Gory ; which depends not only onthe Wifdom, 
and Skill of the General, the nature of the 
Ground, and the quality of his own Forces; but 
alfo on thofe of his Exemies, and on the difpo- 
fition of him that commands them. And al- 
though no certain,or ftanding Ru/e can be given ta 
anfiver all thefe/“arieties,yet {ome pofitive Maxims 
may be {et down, which if punétually obferved 
may beneficially anfwer all occafions that may 
fall out; for we find that even the greateft Caprains 


of antient times (whofe A4é/itary knowledge, and, 


Pradtice the Moderns extol and value) have not 
ever obféryed one and the fame Form of giving 
Battle, but varying as occafion offered. 
Cafar at that memorable Barz/e fought on the 
Pharfalian Plains againft Pompey, did quite alter 
_ the manner of the Roman Imbatéeling ; for having 
found that Pompey exceedingly out-numbred him 
in Hforfe, he covered one of his Flanks with a 
little River, and drew all his Cavalry to the o- 
ther Flanks; among. the Squadrons “whereof he 
placed Bodies of the beft Zifantry, and there he 
began to Battle ; whereby haying all his Hor/e 
onone Wing, and thefé accompanied with {elect 


Legionary Foot, he foonrouted the half of Pom- 3° 


peys Horfe that oppofed all his, and then falling 
into the Flanks, and Rear of his Exemy, won the 
Viaory. 


The Maxims areas followeth, 
0 Be fiett dtawniup on the Ground the 


Army is defigned to fight on, which is 
always attended with feveral confiderabl Adyar- 
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The Romans conftantly fought their Jnfatry in 
there Lines, or Orders of Battle; the one be- 
hind the other, if the Ho/tatit were worfted, they 
fell between the Intervals of the Principi, and 
there Rallied again, whilft the Principi advanced ; 
and if both the Hrofatii and Principiwere routed, 
they fell in between the Interyals of the Zriarii, 
and if thofe could not fuftain the Shock, the 
Day was loft. 
aardly, to have expert, vigilant and valiant 
Commanders to be at the Head of the five profs 
Bodies, of whichan Army is ufually compofed 
in the Day of Bartle; viz, the three Tertins of 
the Jnfantry (which as they March are called the 
¥an, the Body, and the Rear) and the two Wings 
of the Cavalry, and this in the {econd Line, as 
well “as the firft (the diftance between them be. 
ing 300 Paces) fince it is eafier to attack well 
whilft all is in Order, than to recover a difor- 
20 der when once hapned. With thefe Officers "tis of 
great importance to have an able Geveral of the 
Artillery, and that he have fufficient Offcers 
under him. That the Carriages, Ammunition, Sc. 
be in good order, and the Cannon early, and well 
planted, as thaethe Shot may rake thwart the 
Squardrons and Battalians of the Enemy, which 
will not only do great execution, but alfo difor- 
der Bodies of the Exemies Infantry and Cayal- 
r 


pe) 


Fourthly , Always place the beft of the Sou/- 
dicry in the Wings of the 4rmy, and to begin the 
Battle, on that fide of the Army which is ftrong- 
eft, andthe Axemy the weakett. 

This ha’s been a yery antient Method, and 
feldome has been omitted , bute tothe lofs of 
thofé that are guilty of fuch omiffions; and the 
reafon 18 cleat, Becaufé\ the Zroops on the Wires 
are. not wedged in , as the Zroops in the 
main Battle are, but are‘at liberty to make all 


tages, as the Honour gained by being earlieft on 4° the Advantages thar by Accident, or the ill Con- 


the Spot, which animates the Sou/diers, and of- 
ten daunts the Bzemy, having thereby the oppor- 
tunity of pofleffing all the Advantages of the 
Ground, which are to be fo exactly confidered, 
and the Field you fight in viewed fo well, that 
when the drmy is drawn up, the Order of it 

- may not afterwards be altered, or the Ground 
changed ; for all fuch mutations in the Face of an 

Enemy are very Dangerous , giving them the 
greater confidence, and the Army the lef$ Cour- 
age, as being an eyidence to both of a great 
failure in Conduct, Likewile being firft drawn 

up in the Fie/d, the Army is in a pofture to fall 
on, and rake the Evemy with their Cannon, whilft 
they are drawing up, which Advantage when it 
may be taken, isof great ufe. 

Secondly, That a General is never to omit in 

the drawing up of his Army, fo to difpofe of his 
Squardrons, and Battalions as that every one of 
them may com 
ru, efor they are totally routed. 

It is alfo obfervable, that in a Battle who ever 
keeps in referyea Body of Men that are not lead 
to fight until all the Enemies Squardrons have 
fought , rarely fails to get the Vittory; and 
thofe that have the laft Referves are very likely 
at laft to be Viforious. 


duct of the Exemymay be offered ; and it can- 
not rationally be expected to fall upon the Eze- 
mies Flanks , and Rear, but by attacking them 
on the Wings, which muft be doneas expediti- 
- oufly as poflibly (without. difordering the 7; roops) 
whilft the reft of- the 4rmy moves as flowly as 
they may ; andif the firft Attack be faccesful, 
then there is opportunity to fall into the Flank, 
and part of the Rear of the Exemy,whilft the refi- 
5° due ofthe whole 4rmy is marching to Attack theny 
in the Front , which muft be quicker in motion 
when they fee the advanced Wing fuccesful. None 
are to {peak but the Commander in chief, or the 
Major by his Ordet. In advancing againft the 
Enemy in Battle out of their Musket-Shot, the 
Captains , and other Offcers at the Head of the 
Battalions, areallto march ina Line, with their 
Pikes in their Hands two good Paces before the 
Souldiers , and are often to look behind them, 


come to fight again and again, if need 60 left they fhould infenfibly get too much before 


the Body, and the Souldiers by following too 
faft, fallinto Diforder, at which tune the Ranks 
are tobe two great Paces diftant, and the Files 
clofed ia fuch maner that every Souldier may 
march at his eafe, and fo Charge and Fire with- 
out preffing one upon another, which ordinarily 
caufeth breach of Silence in the Bartalion, 

Xx When 


I 7O 
When the 4rmy comes within Shor of the Evxe- 
my, and the  Mufqueteers march ready with 
ther Pas guarded, inftead of the Ranks being, 
clofed forwards to the Swords-Poiat (which is 
ufual) there is the diftance of one Pace to be al- 
lowed between the Rasks, and then che whole 
Line, of Captains, and other Officers ake to retire 
each of them into the Intervals of his Fé/es next 
after his Po, yet fo as they may ‘look to the 
right and left of the Bartalzons. 

‘As foon.as the Battalions come to 30 Paces 
diftant fromthe Enemy, the Mufqueteers are to 
Fire, the manner of which Firing being ordered 
them.before. 


The Offcers Commanding the’ Rear, are ‘to. 
obferve that the Bartalions keep’ marching, to, 


caule the Souldiers to clofe forward eafily, and 
without noife, or confufion, that the Pkes march 
even with the Mufquetcers ; for if the Pikes be 


1O near, and jn as good Order as if thi 
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Order, although he'is co'alight when tlie! Mufque+ 
teers make ready, and'is‘to’ March with his: Pike: 
charged againft the Enemy: | 

Fifthly, The laft Maxim is, To prohibite and 
forbid under fevére Penalties} the abfolute Cha/e, 
or Pillage until the Evemy is torally rotited’ on 
all fides’ ; and’ then have thofé Troops only to 
purfue, that ar¢ exptefly appointed for it, always 
having Squadrons to march’ after’ the “purluers as 
> were 
going to the’ Charge, chat it’ the purfied“Miould 
Rally, and’ face’ about; thofe’ Zroopsand sSqua- 
drois may, be’ready to fall’ on, and break them 
a fecondtime. This is of {ich importance, thac 
a great’ many Vaéfories feethingly won have: in 
an inftant been loft for want of due carein'thefe> 
two particulars, and therefore ourhet never to be 


omitted; for there is nothing’ that more incourages” 


flying Evemys to rally and fight again, than: the: 


even on the right and left, the Batralion can’t be 20 feeing a diforderly purfuit of them. 


difordered by its March. 

The Granadeers (if any) are tobe drawn up 
on the Right of the Batfalions, and to augment 
them without intermixing with them, they being 
a feparate number of Men that are always to be 
ready for whatfoever fhallbe Commanded them. 

The Commanders of the Battalions may be 
on Horfe-back at the Head of them, by reafon 
they are:to be ftirring to, all parts, to fee that 


And if Hanibal the’ Carthaginian General, who: 
was fo excellent a Captain to win Victories, had - 
but made this ufe of them during the: fecond 
Punick War againft the Romans, having defeated 
them in four preat Batrels av feveral places, and 
fo routed their’ Army, that it had’ been eafie for 
him to have taken Rome, had he not (after being 
16 Yearsin /taly) been forced to fly into Africa, 
overcome by Scipio, and been obliged to beg 


the diftances be obferved ; and above all, that 30 peace of him. 


none {peak except himlelf, or the Major by his 


FORTIFICATION. 


The Art of Rendring a Place Defenfible. 


Hat as nothing is at one brought forth to 

perfection in any Art or Science; fo in 

this of Fortification. At the firft begin- 
ning the People (as Cafar in his Commentaries 
on the Wars with the Gaus, tells us, and as 
it is amongft the Zndians at 
prefent ) were wont to fur- 
round their Towns with Piles 
driven into the Ground in 
manner of an Jmpalement, as 
by this Figure appears. 
ll But when they found that 
the Fury of an attempting Z- 
demy (as wellas Fire) would foon deftroy thefe 
, Wooden Retreats, they be- 
-gan to build high and 
thick Walss,defending the 
fame from the Top, by 
throwing down Darts , 


noy the Evemy , accord- 
4 ing to this Figure , as 
Cartins obferves of the Babylonian Walls, which 


Arrows, and Stones to an- 20 this, they were forced to 


wete 150 Foot high, and 32 Foor thick. 
Experience, the trueft Cenfirrer in this matter) 
finding the Imperfection and Difadyantage of 
this fore of Struéture, tliat the Defenders 
ing on the Top of the Wal/s were no more fafe 
from being expofed to Danger, than the Bxemy 
without; and that they could never hit or an- 


hoy them any more when they were come near © 


to the Foot of the Wa/, unlefS they ftood on — 
10 the very Edge of it, where bowing themfelves to 


difcover the Exemy-at the Bottom, muft be ex- 
pofed to the danger of Tumbling down; and ~ 
therefore the Be/iegers being hidden, it was no ~ 


hard matter for them to. fi 
place there Battering-Rams, _= 
and other Engines (then in 
ule) to force down the 
Walls, and {fo get into the 
Town, For the remedying 


make Loop-Floles, or Win- o 
dows below inthe Walls, according to this F 
out of which they annoyed the Enemy. — 


nd/ 
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Buviie was found, that at! ther Aremies, ap: 
proaching the- Wall, they: were fecure. betwixe 
> thefe two. Loop-Holes , 
or Windows}:within the 
Triangle ashe, according 
‘vo this Figtre; therefore 
Ay they: invented) Square- 
BY flanked Zowers, parallel 
to the Wall: 


the Fore-part of the/Zower tobe out of fight, 
and! thie. Angles eafie to. be: Battered. by. their 
Rams; and there yet remaining a Triangie'a, b, c,! 
in which the Enemy was. hid, they changed' them 
to Round ones ; by which means a Remedy was 
found againft the moft: prefling Force, thréathed 
cither by the Rams, or other Ancient Engines, 
which by their Battering, inftead of loofing the 
Stones, foreed them towards the Center, and’ made 


The Befieged finding 16 Their ufe 


Teal; 

BD, is, the Radjus, or diftance from «the 
Gepter, of the Polygone, and\reprefents the Wall 
that furrounds a place. 

‘4,4, is the, Exterior’ circumference, 
gone, chat pafles by the 
the, Baftions, eelyhr 

VX, FG, ZG isthe Plane of a. Baftian, on: 
which there is to be raifed a thick and folid:mafs. 
of Earth, fometimes lined with Stone, or Brick: 
is to contain under Coyert.a {ufficient. 
number of Mufqueteers, and to plant the U4r+ 
tillery theron to {cour the Campaign and Ditch. 
round; a place to: Flank and defend. the Body 
thereof, and. by. their folidity: the better to 
refift the force of Mines, and make Retrench- 
ments. behind, Breaches, if need. require’; and 
they are.to be large,that Granadoes do not’ much 
Execution on them. 


Royal Baftions are fuch as are ‘not able to refit 


or Roly- 
Points of the Angles of 


them ftick'clofer to-2@the force of an Army Royal, being. fo. called: 


gether ; andalthough 
there was’ a) little 
Trianglea, b, c, ac 
cording 'to this Fi- 
| gure, yet they could 

~ not unfatten the 
=F Stones without great 
difficulty, and by 
adding a few Win- 


dows all Danger (if any remained) was taken away. 30  G 


Thus the Ancient manner of Fortifying ar 
Jaft was in this ‘Structure of round Jowers, and 
fo continued until about the Year of our Lord 
1359, one BART HOLDUS SCHUART, 
a German Monk at Cologne, invented that admi- 
table Compofition of Gunpowder ; which was 
foon after followed with that of the Mu/guer and 
Cannon ; fo that by this means the manner of 
Warring, was changed from the Battering-Rams, © 
to the Thuxdring of Guns ; and the Round Towers 
(which were not altogether flanked by the Be- “ 
fiegers Fire) were turned into Bulwarks and Ba- 
tions, with {harp Points towards the Campaign, 
defending and flanking one another without the 
Jeaft hidden place to the Enemy to lodge them- 
* {elves in, having thick and folid Ramperts of 
Earth behind their Walls, to refift the Violence of 
* the Enemies Batteries; the which are in ule to 
this Day. 


CURA Pr ET 


Of the'Terms, and Angles, rela. 
ting to Fortification, Iuftrated 
by the Letters of the Alphabet, 
as well on the Ichnography, or 


Ground-Plot,, as on the Ortho- Ms 


graphy, or Profile; Sceno- 
graphy, or Perfpettive. 


Of the Ichnogtaphy , or ‘Ground-Plot Lines. 
Plate I. Fig.l. 


h Is a Polygone , or a Figure made of feye- 
9 ral Sides and Angles, 


when there is a Zrain of Artillery brought inté 
the Field to attaque the place. 7 ¥, is the 
Gorge of the Baffion, or the: diftance) between 
the two Flanks of the Ba/tiox, and is the Ground 
where ordinarily the Befieged’ make their “lait 
Retrenchments. i >) av aanly yd 8 
CY, is the Demi-Gorge of the Baftion,: ov. the 
diftance from the 4ngle of the - Pédygoxe to. the 
Angle of the Curtain and Flank, 269 ~ 0 | 
F, is the Capital of a Baffioy, or. thevex: 
tenfion of the Radius betwixt the Aygle of the 
interior and exterior Po/; yowe. ily et Vd Me 
- FG, is the Face of a Baffion, or the part :of 
the Baftion that extends it {elf from the Point 
of the Baffion tothe Flazk, andvis the weakeft 
part in all the Fortéfication; becaufe of its bein 
more expofed to the Befiegers Batteries; an 
being, only defended by the oppofite Flank, is 
the place where the: Exemy ordinarily makes 
their Breaches, to which they pafs their Galeries, 
and where they generally make their Mines. 
HG, is the Flaxk, or the Line raifed from 
the extremity of the Demi-Gorge to the Face. 
This is the Pa? from which the Befeged defend 
the Curtain, and the oppofite Flank and Pace 
of the Baffion, {couring the Ditch, Counterfcarp, 
Glaffis, and other Out-Works, which is the rea. 
fon why the Befegers endeavour, by their. Bar- 
teries and Artillery to rvine the Flasks at the be- 


sO gining of a Siege. 


H, isa Cazemat, and Orion which covers the 
Cannon in the Flank from being difmounted at 
any diftance, and-to; this end obliges the xem 
to raife their Batteries almoft under the Befiegeds 
Fire, 

FZ I, is the Curtain, or the part of the fide 
of the Polygone that is between the two Demi- 
Gorges of the two oppolite Bajtions; This is 
the part beft defended in all the Fortification, 
being thus fecured by the two oppofite Flanks, 
and for this reafon the Ports and Gates of a 
Town are ordinarily made in the midft there- 
of. 

P O, is the plain of the Rampert, or the Zer- 
rafe of the Zown. 

P Z, is the Parapet or Breaff-work, that covers 
the Mu/queteers that atc on the Rampert. ny 
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Ff Tis the {econd Flank, or that part of the 
Curtaia which defeads the Face of the oppofite 
Baftion. : 

FE; is the Line of Defence, which extends 
it (elf from the Avgle of the Flawk and Curtain, 
to the Point of the oppofite Ba/Hiox, and is not 
to exceed the Poi?-Blaink diftance of a Mufquets 


execution. é f 
T &, is the Stringent Line of Defence, which 


determines on the Curtain the length of the fe- 19 


cond °Flank, the Flavks, and the Faces of the 
Baftions. 

F, B, N, is the Ditch that goes round a place 
eut of which the Earth is taken that makes 
the Ramperts: ; 
LoR, Ty M, S; is the Ceunterfcarpe, or the Edge of 
the Ditch; that is, towards the Campaign. 

1,2, 3,18 the coverd Way, or Corndor. 

4,5,6, is the Bafe, or largenelS: of the A/pla- 


dade, or Glas, or the Parapetof the cover'd 20 


Way. i 
| Of ithe Angles. Plate r. Fig.r. 


Fe Tais:to becobferved ,. that an Angle is mark’d 
by three Letters, and the middlemoft always 
denotes the Angles : 
(€, B,D, is the Angle of the Center, and is made 
by the meeting of two Semidiameters , drawn 


from: ‘thes A7gles“ofs the \Polygone to its Cex- 30 


teh io ; k 
4, C, D, is the Angle of the: Polygoe, and_is 
formed by the meeting of two-fides of the Poly- 
one! 

f XAG, is the Angle of the Baftion, or Flanked 
wngle, and is made by the meeting of the two 
Faces of the Ba/tion. 

FG,H, is\the Angle of the Shoulder, made by 
themeeting of the Face and Flank. 

6,H, I, 138 the pugle formed of the Flank and 


Curtain. 


of the Orthography, or Profile, with the Sceno- 
graphy and Peripective of @ Fort. Plate r. 


Fig. 2. 


Ngineers ufe to reprefent the different 
Heivhts and thicknefS of the Earth of a 
fort by a Section, through the middle of the 
Curtain, which they call Profile. 
BB, is the Horizenta! Line, on which the Fert 
is to be railed. 
B,C,E,D, is the Rampert, or the Solid Earth 
round a place, 
BC, is the Bue, or Foot of the Rampert , the 
diftance between the Ditch and the Zows. 
DE, isthe Terraplane, or the upper largenefs 
of the Rampert. 
FP, is the Interior Slope of the Rampert. 


I. 
lo} 
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Parapet, on which the Befieged lay their Muj- 
quets when they Fire towards the Campaign: 

4, are the Embraffures, or Cannon Ports. 

LO, is the Exterior Slope of the Parapet. 

PAE, is the Banquet , or Foot-Bank, at the 
Foot of the Parapettowards the Jowx, on which 
the Mu/queteers {tand whenthey Fire. 

C R,isthe Plane of the Fanffe-bray. 

R,S,T, is the Parapet of the Faulfe Bray 

T V,is the Barm, or little Plane, to hinder the 
Parapetof the Fauffe-bray, which is alwaysto be 
of Earth, lined with Turf, from tumbling into 
the Ditch: 4 

V,T,X,Z, isthe Ditch, or Moat that is round 
the Fort. 

VT, is the Scarp, or Slope of the Wall next the 
Ditch. rt 

2, is the Cuvef, or little Canna! in the midft of 
the Ditch, 

Z X, is the Counterfcarp, or outward Slope of 
the Ditch. : 

Z 4, is the Cover’d Way, and is that which 
Souldiers ordinarily call the Connterfcarp. 

6,7,8, is the Glaffis, or E/planade ; or the Para- 
pet of the Cover’d Way, which flopes until it 
lofeth it felf into the Campaign: On the Top of 
chis Parapet there are Palifadoes ufvally plant- 
ed. 


GED A SPs 


General Maxims to be obferved in 
Fortification. 


‘Hat there be no place, or Work that is 

not Flanked, and defended by another, 
This is evident from what has been {aid already, 
andthe common practice of an Enemy teaches. 
For the Befegers ruining by their Batteries the 
Parapets and Flanks, as difmounting the Befiegeds 
Cannon, they haye no other Defign than to make 
theit Miners pafs the Ditch, where if they find 
any place out of fight of the Befegeds Fire, ’tis 
eafy for them in a little time to make their ALines, 
and fo by this means betwixt a Jown Befieged 


5° and Taken, there is oft times no more than the 


difference of 8, or 10 Days; for which reafon 
the Emperour Charles the Fifth, improved the 
round Bulwarks of his Conquefts, into tharp- 
pointed Baffions. 

2. That the great Line of Defence, or that 
which is near equal to it, vz. the interior Poly- 
gone exceed not 120 Fathoms, or 720 Feet, 
which is the Point-blank of a Muskets execution ; 


EC, 1s the Exterior Slope, or Talum, which 60 fortis to be obferved, that the Defence is to be 


oft-times is lined with Brick, or Stone. 

N,0,B, is the Parapet, or Solid Earth, that is 
raifed upon the Rampert , to cover the Sou/diers 
from being expofed to the Beffegers Fire. 

KN, is the Interior Height of the Parapet, 
which is always the height of a Tall Man. 

NO, is the Superior Spe, or Glaffs of the 


taken fromthe Musket, and not from the Cannon, 
feeing, the Cannon require too many Men to man- 
age them, confumesa great deal of Ammunition , 
are cafily difmounted , and with great difficulty 
planted again, neither can they maintain a con- 
tinual Fire. Andichas oft times been obferved, | 
that Exgineers vo make the fewer Baftions, and 
con- 
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‘ ¢onfequently to fpare a little Mony have com- 


mitted this intollerable Faule. 

- The greater and more {pacious the Gorges 
a Flanks are (provided the reft of the Works 
be not prejudiced thereby) the better is the For- 
tiftcation. 

The Gorges ought to be fo large, that on both 
fides of the Flanks Cannon may be planted, thar 
the Soldiers may go upand down to the Baffion, 
in agood Front, without giving any inconye- 
niencesto thofe that are at the Flanks; likewife 
there muft be place to make Retrenchments, if ne- 
ceflity require. 

The Flanks are the moft confiderable parts of 
Fortification, and from which depends the De- 
fence of the other parts, as the Curtain, Flanks 
and Faces of the oppofite Ba/fions, the Ditch and 
Counterfearp, Gc. they are to be made fo great 
as the juft proportion of the Baftion will admit 
of ; for in making them toa great, 
will become too long, and by confequence the 
Line of Defence will exceed the Port of a 
Musket, (which is againft the fecond Maxim): or 
in making them too little, the Ba/fions will be- 
come obtufe, and will entirely cut off the {e- 
cond Flank, while we ought to haye confidera- 
tion fot it. ' 

. 4. That the Angle of the Baffion be not much 
lefs chan 60 Degrees, or much more than 90; 


for being lefs than 60, ir is {0 flender , as eafily 3° 


to be battered down ; and being greater than 90, 
it will be mor¢ large thanis neceflary, and fhore- 
en the fecond Flank ; and befides it thall con- 
tain lef$ Grotind thanthe Bd/tion of an Angle of 
lefs Degrees, built on the fame Gorges and 
Flanks. ; 

5. The greater the aie is that is made of 
the outward Polygone and the Face, the greater 
is the Defence of the Face; For then the Strix. 
gent Line of Defence comes not fo much 
the Curtain, and conféquently leaves the 
fecond Flank. 

6. “All the Works ought to be Caiinon Proof. 


greater 


CHAP. It. 
Of Regular Fortification, 


TS the conflruction of Regular Figures, and 


how to Fortify them according to the mioft 
modern ways ufed by the Italians, French and 
ne with the Methods of fome Modern Au- 
thors: 


Regular Fortification is that which is made upon 


Equiangular, and Equilateral Figures deferibed in a 6 


Circle, {uch as a Triangle, 


g Quadrangle, or four- 


luare Pentagone, or five-fided Figare to a Do- 
ecagone, or twelve-fided Figure; the Baftions be- 


ing fo placed that the Points of them are alike ~ 


iftant, from the Center ; the Curtains of one 
length, and all the other Lines and Angles of one 
Form, and greatne(s. 


the Capitals 20 a Semicircle made on Bra 
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Regular Figures'are made by calculating the 
Angle at the Center, which is by dividing 360, 

. the number of Degrees, a Circle is always di- 
vided into, and in Which the Regular Figure is 
deferibed by the number of the fides of any 

Polygone, or Regular Figure the Fort is to confit 

of. The Quotient fhews the Angle of the Cexter. As 

in this Example of a Pentagone, or § fided Figure. 

By the operation the Angle of the Center, is 
ro found: to be 72 Degrees, and {o of any other 

Figure. Then if witha Protrattor, or a Line 

of Chords you draw a Circle, and fer off the Angle 

at the Cexzter, asin the Example 72 Degrees, it 
will divide the Circle: exactly into 5 equal 

Parts , on which ftrait Lives drawn. from one 

Point to another, gives the fides of a Penta. 

‘one. 

: The Protraétor is deferibed inthe. Treatife of 

Geometry, viz. Surveying, and is nothing elfé but 
5, or Horn divided in- 
to 180 Degree;. 

The Line of Chords is the fourth part of 4 
Circke, or 90 Degrees, projected on a Strait Line, 
fuch as_are always upon any plain Scale, 

The Radius, or. Semidiameter of a Circle, for 
which this Line thews the Degrees, is always 
reprefented by the Brafen Point: at 60 Degrees 
on the fame Line, and if with your Compaffes 
you take from the Line of Chords 60 Degrees, 
and draw a Circle 72 Dezrees, taken from off the 
fame Line, will g0-5 times exactly round the Cir- 
ele, and fo of any other Fizure. 


Of the Ltalian Method according to P. Sardi . 
! i His Author being learned, and much ex- 


perienced in the Wars in his time, has 
Wrote much , and to good purpofe ; fo rhat I 
choofe him asthe moft approved of the Zaljas 


upon 4° Authors. He makes the Interior Polygone 800, 


enetian or Geometrical Feet, (whichmakes 924 
of the Znglifh,) the Demi-Gorges 150, and the 
Flanks allo 150, {o that the Gorges and Flanks are 
equal, and in Engli/h Feet make 172 4 for each, 
which is betwixt 4+ and part of the Jnterior 
Polygone ; He raifes the Flanks Perpendicular to 
the Curtain ; and to fet off the Faces and Angles 
of the Ba/tions in a Square and Peatagone, he 
makes the Lixe of Defence fall on a 4s of 


50 the Curtain in the Hlexagone, or a} Part; ina 


7,8, and 9 fided Figures on a +; and in all 
above on the half. In this Example of a Hex- 
agone, divide the Curtain into 4 equal Parts, from 
N. which is } of it, draw a Line by the Top of 
the Flank, untilit cut. the Radius prolongedinthe - 
Pointa,fo you have the ftrinigent Live of Defence, 
the Face of the Ba/tion, and the Angle required, 
and fo. a Polygone; 

To reduce this conflruction to- the fecond 
Maxim, you are to find the particular Meafures 
by the Rule of Proportion, thus. f ne 

If 800 Venetian Feet, sive 150 for the Gorge, 
how much will 921 Englifh Feet give? Anfwer 
172. Then again, If 921 Lnglifh Feet give 172 
for the Gorge, how much will 720 give? Anfwer 
134. 

Aten this manner all the reft of the Parts 
are found out. Yy 


174. 


Now #0 the Conftruttion. Plate x. Figure 3. ~~. 


N the Hexagone drawn as before taught on 
the fide mark’t P. Sardi,divide the fide P,P, 
into 720 Parts , at 134, or cc, make a Mark for 
the Demi-Gorges , fet up Perpendicular to the 
Curtain; the fame Meafure for the Flanks c, fy 
and draw the Faces as before. Thefe parts may 


FOR FEFICAT TON. 


Of :the Dutch Method, as it is abridged by the 
Emperor Ferdinand the Third; wih an Account 


of the Conftruttion of the Fortifications at the 


Grave in Holland. Plate 1 Figure 3. 


He Dutch have been as famous for their 
experience in Fortification, as their Coun- 
trey at prefent is for their fortifyed Towns; and 


be taken off from any Seéfor, or Foynt Ruler, or 40 by their Axgineers, as Dogen, Marolois, Sc, have 


fromany Diagonal Scale of an Inch, or +, an Lnch 
divided into 100 Parts. 

In a Book of Military Architecture entituled 
Corona Imperialis written by this Author, ‘he fets 
Cazemats and Orillons on the Flanks ; Of which 
in their place. ; 


Of the French Method as it is by Maneffon Mallet 
Author of the- Travaux de Mars. Plate r. 
» Figure 3. 


His Author obferves the fame Rules for the 
conftruétion of all the Regular Figures, 

as are here given in this Example of a Hexa- 

one. 

3 Having drawn the Pol/ygone P P, extend the 
' Semidiameters by the extremities-of the fide of 
the Polygone marked M. Mallet; divide the fide 
P,P, into 3 equal parts ; fet one of thefe parts, 


filled the World full of their Books, and ways of 
Fortifying ; altho they might have faved them- 
felves the trouble, and laborious pains in cal- 
culating Zriaxgles , and other Mathematical 
Learning, more for curiofity than ufé in this mat- 
ter. For which reafon the Emperor Ferdinand 
the Third found out Rules approved of, by turn- 
ing their Fortifications out of the way of calcula- 
ting Angles into Lines. He fers down this univer- 


20 fal way of drawing the Lines of any Fort. 


Tis to be taken as a Rule, That if the Zpterior 
Polygone be 66 of any Meafure, the Gorge mutt 
be 15, the Flak 12, and the Capital 24. 

Now in proportion according to the fecond 
Maxim, If the Polygone be 720 Feet, the Capital 


will be 26 1 Feet, 9 Inches, the Gorge 163 Feet 7 - 


Inches, the Flank 130 Feet 10 Inches, which is 


to be fet ar right Angles with the Curtain; thus ~ 


by taking of thefe proportions from the Seéfor, 


on the extended Semidiameter or Radius from 30 you may fortify any Figure according to this 


P,to A, for the Capitals ; takea fifth part ofthe 
Polygone, for the Demi-Gorges, {et it from P, to 
C, to make the Faces and Flanks draw the Strip: 
gent Line of Defence , from the Capital to the 
extremity of the Gorge, and raife the Flanks at 
an Angle of 98, or roo Degrees with the Cur- 
tain; Where they cut the Line of Defence deter- 
tines the length of the Flasks and Faces, as o,f, 
and f, 4; With’ the length of this Face you 
may compleat a Polygone ail 

“ing it to the other Lines of Defence. 

\This Author hath fo fecond Flank, he makes 
the Stringent Line of Defence, 120 Joifes, or 
Fathoms (allowing 6 Feet to a Fathom) which is 
720 keen 


See Travaux de Mars Zy this Author of de Ville, 
and Furnier’s Methcd. Plate x. Figure 3. 


round by Transfer- 40 


Method. 

This is an abridgment or Epitomy of all the 
Dutch Fortifications , except the Square, which 
hath no fecond Flank. 

See Schottus Edition of Amuffis Ferdinandea. 


The contruction of the Fortiffcation of the Graye 


according to Monfreur Storf, 


| | Aving drawn the Exterior Poljzone A B,of — 


94 Rods , and divided it into two equal 
parts in C, let fall the Perpendicular CD, of 
15 } Rods, which is ¢ of the Exterior Polygone ; 
then from the Points 4 B, draw the Lines of 
Defence a e, and B 7, through D, infinitely ; 
divide the Perpendicular C D, into two equal 
parts at F, by which draw F G, Paradelto AB, 
cutting the Live of Defence in the PointG, which 
determines the’ Face 4G. Then for the Point F, 


F ] ‘Hey Divide the Znterior Polyzone into 6 €- so at the interval F G, deferibe the Arch ZH, and 


qual parts, and take one of them for the 
Demi-Gorge and Planks Pc, c f, both being ¢- 
qual, and at right Angles to the Currazn, for draw- 
‘ing the Faces of the {quare , and Pentagone, lay 
“a Ruler from the extremity of the Gorge C, by 
sthe Top of the Flank f, until it cut the Capital 
in A; Thele have no Flanks. 
For the Afexagone , and all Figures above it, 
joyn ff, by a Line; the Capital will divide ic 


from the Point G, at the diftance of 15 Rods def 
cribe 7 L, cutting the other in the Point Z which 
fhall be the extremity of the Cartain, and of the 
Line of Defence BZ; To trace the Circular 
Flanks and Oreillons, diyide the Flank G J, into 3 
equal parts, one of whichis for the Orei/on, and’ 
the other two thelength of the lower Flank. Let 
alfo BN, be} of the Face BZ, anddraw NO, 
infinitely, by the Points Niand M4, on which 


into two equal parts at ¢, as a Center draw the 6o take MP, of 2 Rods; then draw JP, with the 


Circle f, A, f, at the Diftance a f, where it cuts 
the Capital at A, draw a f, for the Faces. 
Thefe Authors make their Zaterior Polygone or 
Line of Defence 150 Toifes, or 960 Englifh Keer. 
* This Method is to be reduced to the {econd 
Maxim by the former Rules. 
~ See De Ville’s, Ingenieur Perfail, and Furniers 
* Architetture Military. 


diftance JP; From the Points P and 7, deforibe 
2 Arches cutting oneanotherinj2, which {hall be 
the Center of the low and high! Circular Flanks; 
Jet the Znterval of them be a Rod; draw RV, 
Parallel to MO, and at the Jntervul Q P, or Ql, 
draw the Arch R, 8,7; and having taken $ 7, of 
5 Rods draw the Arch V X, make X T, 2 Rods; 

‘ fa 
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FORTIFI 


fo you have traced the two Circular Planks. Fot 

»the Oreillon find the Center W, which is the half 
of G M, and deferibing the Arch of a Circle, at 
the diftance WM, it comes to touch the Face 
prolonged in the Point 2. 


a 
To 


Or the Conftru@tion may be more fhort thus : 
Having drawn as before the Exterior Polygone, the 
Perpendicular , and the two Lines of Defence, 
take forevery one of 69 Rods 3 Feet; take for the 
Face 25Rods,-and having drawn the Flanks atthe 
exetremity of the Lines of Defence to the extre- 
mity of the Face, the reft you will find as be- 
fore, or infenfibly near. 


The Method according to Count Pagen. Plate r. 
Figure 3. 


His Author in his retirement after having 
been unfortunately Shorin the Aye at the 
Stege of Arras, wtote a great many good things 30 
on this Subject. 

He takes a Method quite contrary to any that 
wrote before him; he works by the outward, or 
Exterior Polygone, and {ets his Flanks Perpendi- 
cularly to the Lines of Defence; he divides Forts 
into Royal, Mean, and {mall Royal. 

Royal, when the Exterior Polygone is 200 Fa- 
thoms, or 1200 Feet. Mean, when the Exterior 
Polygoneis 180Fathoms. And fmall Royal, when 
the Exterior Polygone is 160 Fathoms. 40 

The Example fhall be for a great Royal. . The €on- 
Struction is as followeth, : 


Ivide the Exterior Polygone AA, into two 
equal parts at M7, each being 600 Feer'; on 
M, raife a Perpendicular MM, take 180 Feet, 
or 30 Fathoms, and fer it on the Perpendicular 
from Mto T ; then draw’ A, 7,C, forthe Lines of 
Defence , from A, fet at AF, 60 Fathoms, or 50 
360 Feet; from f, let falla Perpendicular on the 
Line of Defence atc, or from 7, fer of 222 
Feet; joyn cc, for the Curtain, upon the Points 
@a, fet at the half of the Angle of the Figure 
Aoa, as in the Hexagone 60 Degrees , that 
“will determin the Centera; fer of the Gorge PC, 
and the Capital P a, which you may Meafure on 
the fame Scale with the reft, and know the 
‘length of them in Feet. : 

Forthe Mean Royal work, as before ; ‘Take 30 
Fathoms, or 180 Feet for M F, the Sue ar, 
55 Kathoms for the Faces, 32 Fathoms tor T ¢, or 
192 Feet ; 
thoms, , 

For the fmall Royal, Take 30, Fathoms, ot 180 
Feet for the Perpendicular MT ; 50 Fathoms, 
Or 300 Feet for the Faces, 27 Fathoms or 162 


60 


the F/anks will be found to be 24 Fa- 


CAFION . — 4 
Feet for 7 c; the Flanks will be foundto be > 3 
Fathoms, or 138 Feet,andare atright Angles, ox 


9° Degrees withthe Line of Defence. 
See Fortification de Pagen printed at Paris. 


The Method of Monfrear * * * 
gure 3. 


| J Aving thewed the feveral ways, and Rules 

for laying the fundamental ground Lines, 
according to the moft confiderable Engineers of 
this laft Age, I fhall end this Chapter by giving 
an Account of the Method ufed bya famous Ay. 
gineer Mounfieur * * * inthe building of feye- 
tal Fortifications beyond Seas, the which I fuppofe 
Gorn the Advantages that attend it will commend 
it felf. 

You areto take the Jxterior Polygone of 720 
Feet, or 60 Rods, ( allowing 12 Feet to a Rod ) 


Plate 1. Fi- 


20 according to the fecond Maxin-the Point Blank 


that a Musket doth Execution; a fifth part of 
this you are to fet off for the Demi-Gorges, which 
is 12 Rods, or 144 Feet; a fixth parc tothe Flank, 
viz. 10 Rods or 120 Feet; thefe two together, 
viz, 22 Rods or 264 Feet for the Capital, there 
remains 36 Rods, or 432 Feet for the Curtain, 
See the Figure: 

The Reafon why I give a + part of the Juterior 
Polygone to the Demi-Gorge, is: Fitft, That the 
Line of Defence may never exceed the Port of 
a Mufquet, which would happen, if I did but 
give a ¢ part. Secondly, The Gorge being too fhort, 
the Point of the Ba/tion would become too fharp, 
orthe Capitaltoo fhort, and by conféquence the 
Baftion too little: This proportion is the beft for 
the Pentagone, Flexagone, and Heptagone, becaule 
by thefe Figures’ we cannot haye the Flanks- 
greater, or the Defence better. But for the Octo- 
Zone, 9, YO, 11, and rz fided Figures, the follow- 
ing Method is much better. There is given to 
the Face 29 Rods, to the Flanks 12, att to the 
Curtain 36. The Point of the Baftion is 90 De- 
grees, then the other:parts, viz. the Demi-Gorge, 
the Capitals, the Polygove interior and. exterior 
are found by calculating and forming Trian- 

les. 

This Method for thefe Figures is much the 
better, becaufe the F/anks become greater, and the 
Angle of the Polygon is greater, the Gorges become 
greater, the interior Polygone longer, and con{e- 
quently a great deal of more Ground inclofed , 
than according to the firft Method of Fortifying. 

The Flanks ought to be perpendicular tothe 
Curtain, ot very neat it, to the end the Bxemy 
may not make Batreries afar off, but be obliged 
to make them to ruine the Flas juft under the 
Befiegers Fire, which will coft them much blood 
and pain ; and the reafon is evident:For in bring- 
ing them to fall perpendicular to the Line of 
Defence, the Ffanks are too much expofed to the 
Enemy, and {0 difcovered to the Campaign, that 
theZzemy finds all advantages imaginable to raife 
many Batteries afar off to batter and ryine the 
Flanks with their Caynon, which is an Enemies 
chief Defign in a Siege, that they may the eafier 
approach the Yow», and paf$ the Ditch. Thav 
the defign of the Flanks are chiefly to {cour Se 

Ditch 


t 


176 
Ditch and Counterfearp, to hinder the Eenemy: 
to pafS their Galery, andmakea Lodgement, the 
which feems very reafonable, fecing the Guns from 
the Faces of the Ba/ffions and Curtain, {cours the 
Campaign more directly than the Guns from the 
Flanks ; and tis’ found by the account of Sieges 
that an Evemy advanceth in a little time very 
fecurely iin their Zrenches to the till ae 
wherfore if the Guns be ftill mounted on 


FORTIFICATION. 


Baftion of the place, to the end the two Flanks 
of the Ravelin may {cour oyer all the Ditch be- 
fore the Face of the Ba/tion. , 

The other fort of Ravelins confift only of a 
Capital, and two Faces (as Figure 4, Plate x. the 
Ravelin A.) the Capital from 12 to 18 Rods, the 
the Faces are drawn towards the Shouldiers of 
the Baftions, that the Ravelin may be command- 
ed within not only by the Curtain, but alfo by 


Flanks, to difcoyer them at their breaking the 10 the two Flanks. 


Scap, and that one or two Batteries at moft can 
be raifed to difmount them, and that in fo dan- 
gerous a Poff too, to be under the Be/iegers Fire, 
it is certaily an advantage not to be found when 
the Flanks fall perpendicular on the Lines of 
Defence, 


GH AP. IV. 

Of Out-Works, and their Ofes. 
TAS it is a great advantage to a place to be 

: furrounded with a good Djtch, and good 


Rampert and Walls; fo likewife it is a confide- 
rable difadvantage when there is found low, or 


° 


This Work is oft-times by the Scufdiers called 
a Half-Moon; the chief ufe of it is to cover the 
Curtain, Bridge, and Gate, -and is very often ufed 
in moft Works. The ordinary way of making 
them is thus, ‘ 

Take with the Compaffes the extenfion of the 
Curtain B, 2; fromthe Points B and 2, make 
two Arches crofling one another in D, the Line 
that paffes through the middle of the Curtain ; 
then from the Point D, draw Lines towards E 
and F, rill they cut the Counterfcarp in G and H. 
Joyning GZ, and A J, you haye the Faces and 
Demi-Gorges ; the Ditch round this Work, as it 
is in all Out-Works , is half the breadth of .the 
Great Ditch. 

Becaufe thefe Ravelins are weak , they may 
be made double, one within another, feeing the 
Ditch round them is narrow, and the Profle 
flight, and therefore foon Taken and Mined. 


rifing Ground near the Coxnterfcarp of a Town, 30 The. Interior Ravelin will ferve for a good Re- 


which may ferve either for Lodgments to the Be- 
fregers,to facilitate the carrying on their Zreaches, 
or for Adyantage-Ground , to raife Batteries a- 
gainft the Zowm. For this Reafon, Engineers haye 
invented diyers forts of Works for the remedy- 
ing thefe Faults ; as, to take in the difadvan- 
tageous Ground, to Elong the Exemy, and to 
hinder (by being low) their fudden Approaches 
by raifing the Campaign almoft with a Hforézen- 
tal Shot, and {pend t 
vance to the main Works, and. force them to 
gain thele Out-Works with as great hazard and lofs, 
as if they attempted the Forr ic felf; and after 
the Out-Works are loft, it may bea new Work to 
them to approach the Zows. 

There are feveral forts of OutWorks, fuch as 
Ravelins, Half-Moons, or Demi-Lines, Horn-works, 
Tenails, and Crown-warks; of which in order. 


Of the Ravelins. 


Here are two forts of Ravelins; the one 
| with F/avks, and the other without. 

The Ravelins with Flanks are {et before long 
Curtains when the two Baffions can’t Flank one 
another with Mu/quet-Shot, and the Curtain not 
Jong enough to build a Plate Ba/Hion on.the mid- 
dle of it, Thefe Ravelms fupply the effect of 
a Baftion not only to cover, but alfo to de- 
fend. ‘ : 

The making of thefe Ravelims is thus; cur 

- the Ditch parallel with the Curtain, aboye which 
fet upa’ Capital from 18 to 22 Rods, the Demi- 
Gorges from 10 to 12 Rods, the Flanks from 8 
to 10 Rods, the Ditch round them, the Jargnefs 
of the F/anks going parallel with the Face of the 
Ravelin, till it moet the Ditch of the Face of the 


heir time before they ad- 40 


° 


60 


trenchment , being four foot higher than the 
other. But both areto be Mined, feaft the Aye- 
my find too great advantage to make Batteries, 
and fill the Ditch. ‘They are to be lower than 
the Ramperts of the Town, to be always ex-. 
pofed to the Befiegeds Fire , in cafe the Exemy 
make a Lodgment on them. 


Of the Demi-Lnnes , or Half-Moons. Plate x. 
Fig. 4. 


He Demi-Lune , or Hlalf-Moon, is a Work 

raifed always before the Point of a Baftion, 
which is fo called from the low Cavity of its 
Gorge. : 

The Conftruction is, by prolonging the two 
Faces of the Ba/tions ; from the Point 0, atthe 
diftance O X, make the Arch K L, where the 
Faces prolonged out the Counter/carp; raife the 
Capital M N, of 2 of the Face of the Baftion ; 
then drawing the Faces to the Angle of the Coun- 
teulearp J, till it cut the Face of the Ba/tion pro- 
longed at P, fo you have the F/awks. X Pjand the 
Face N P, which are to be fet off on the other 
fide from Nto@, and from L to Q; the Ditch 
is to be Parallel to the Faces of the fame 
Breadth with that of the Ravelin. 

This Work is no more in ule, feeing their 
Faces have but a weak defence from the Rave/in, 
the -£nemy may ruine them eafily , and pafs 
without any dificuley their Ditches, and fo 
make themfelyes Mafters thereof; and the Faces 
and Flanks of the Demi-Lunes will ferve them 
for Batteries againftthe Ravelin, and the Flanks 
of the oppofite Ba/tions, And although they 
may be Retrenched by 7raver/es, yet the Enemy 
will not fail to Attack the Face entirely, or the 

place 
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place'where the aft Retrenchment is. This hap- 
pens to another Work , called a Counter-cuard, 
_ Which being likewife out of ufe, I fhall not de- 
{cribe the Figure of them. Vide Plate 1. Fig. 4. 


Of the Horn-Works. Plate. Fig. 9. 


Orn-Works are to be fet before the Curtains, 
‘in drawing Lines from it perpendicularly 
atthe two Flanks, towards the Campaign, of 60 
Rods ; their Front is of 36 Rods, equal with the 


Curtain ; this is to be divided into three parts, . 


one for the Curtain, the other two for the Demi- 
Gorges of the Hora-Work ; the Flasks of fix Rods, 
or 72 Feet every one. 

‘This Work is the principal of all the Ovt- 
Works, and its found by Experience , that an 
Enemy iskept back, and gains as little Ground as 
poffible by this Work, rather than by any other ; 
they extend themfelves far into the Campaign, 


them is open to the Zowx, they may be often 
Retrench’d, and confequently fatigue and cozen 
the Evemy. aL f 

But this Work requires many Mex; the Flanks 
and Faces of the Demi-Baftions are too little, and 
the Rampert too thin to plant Cannon, and to ftay 
on when there is a Breach. Thus an Exemy may 
eafily Mine the Defences on the Front , and by 
force Mafter the Demi-Baftions, and on this 
height make Batteries to ruine the Retrench- 
ments. 

For this Caufe , thefe Works are only to be 
made when there isa great neceflity, and in fuch 
places only where the Avemy is obliged to At- 
tack the place. 

To place Ravelins before this Work , obferye 
only the Method in the firft Paragraph. 


Of the Tenails. Plate x. Fig. 4. 


He Zéenails (if there be not time to make 

a good Fortification for the defence of the 
Bridge and Paffages) ’tis ufual to raife in hafte a 
Parapet in fornr of a Tenail,as Fig.4. their Sides 
__ are no longer thanthe 50 Rods, their Front is of 
' 36 Rods, which is to be divided into four parts ; 
in the middle we draw a Perpendicular, on which 
is fet of a 5 partof the Front, towards the Town, 
and draw Lines from the Sides forming the 
Faces. 

This Work is very proper for the Counter Ap- 
proaches, when we would fuccour the place with 
Men; that which isthe true Origen of fo many 
Horn Works , as well as Tenails ,- being firft in- 
vented to this end, in the Sieges of Bomel, and 
Bergen-op-Zoom. ‘ 

Having time, we make the Zevails ftronger, and 
joynthem to Horn-Works, thatthe Enemy may be 
the better difcoyered at the Aygle of the Coun- 
terfcarp, and the Work better defended. 

CrovmWork is ordinarily made when a 


A Height is fo near a place, that the Shot of 
a Musquet reaches it; to this end we extend 


Of the Crows-Works. Plate x. Fig. 4. 


20 
their Fronts detend themfelves, the Interior of ' 


177 
the Sides of this Work (whether the Crowy-Work 
be before the Curtain, or Baftion) 6 5 Rods , the 
Point of the Demi-Baftions are to Be at leaft 
60 Degrees. Joyn the Extremities of the Sides ; 
on the Middle raifé a Line perpendicular , on 
which fet 18 Reds for the Capital , making an 
Angle, and two Interior Polygons, every one of 
about 50 Reds, giving 10 to the Demi-Gorges, 
and 8 tothe Flanks. We make Ravelins to-this 

10 Work, as is taught in the firft Paragraph. 

This Work may ferve to adjoyn to Forts, that 
are too little to Lodge a great Garrifon , which 
oftentimes happens’ when {mall Places, or Zowys 
of no great Confequence, become great Froy- 
Hers, when it would coft too much to enlatge 
the whole Fortref round by making of a new 
Wall: And it would not be, fo convenient to 
throw down the old Work, which a {mall Gar- 
rifoy (if need were) could maintain. 

All the Out-Works ought to be detached ftom 
the place, and cavionell all round with a Ditch; 
having their Communication by Bridges; or if 
the Fo, or Ditch, be dry by Land, yer not 
joyned with the Counterfcarp, left the Enemy in: 
veft them behind. . | 

All thefe Out-Works (with many more) are re- 
prefented in the Figure on the fecond Plate. 


Of Cittadels and Caftles. 


jo 


Ittadels, and Caffles, are built to Command 

and Bridle a Zown , in café the Burgers 
fhould be Rebellious, and to be the aft 
Refuge or Retreit. They are commonly of 
four or five Baffions, and are ufed when a 
Town is fo grear, that the Garrifon-makes ith 
Number but a } or % part of the Burgers; al- 
though fometimes they are ufed as Blinds, built 
on any Hill, or Rifing-Ground near a Town, 


4o from hindring an Evemy from Shooting into ir. 


They are fet fo, that there may be two Faces, 
anda Curtain towards the Town. 

The Pentagon is the moft advantageous Figure 
to make a good Cittadel, which oppofes three 
Baftions to the Enemy , and two to the Town; 
Commanding at the fame time both the Cam- 
paign and the Town. 

The Interior Polygon of the Pentagon may be 
made of } of the adjoyning Curtain , or a little 

50 more ; the two Ports , or Gates of the Cittadel 
are placed, that one may be towards the Cam: 
paign , the other towards the Zowx , every one 
coveredbyaRavelin. 

If the Cittadel, or Caftle, be a {quare, or g 
fided Figure, then the Center of it may be on 
the Point of the Juterior Polygon of the place. 

The Center of the Pentagon, or 5 fided Figure; 
may be near on the Point of the Ba/fion of the 
Towy, taken away to make the Cittade/ in , al- 

6othough fome ufe them ata greater diftance, 
 TheGorges, Flanks, and Capitals are {ec off int 
proportion to their Jxterior Polygons ; the Ram: 
perts are to beas high astholé of the Tow. 

For a more particular defcription of the Oxt- 
Works, confult Travaux de Mars. 
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Of the Ramperts: and Parapets ; 
Walls, Caxemats, and: Orillons ; 
Fauffebray, Ditch, or Moat, 
and Covered Way. 


Of thé Ramperts, ad Parapets. 


THe Rampert is a’ great and thick Mafly- 
>. Bank of Barth, raifed’ round about’ the 
Fort Inclofing it’ to'refift the Evemies Great Shot, 
and to fave the Buildings of the Zows from ruine ; 
and by their Height, the better to annoy the 


Enemy in their Approaches: And therefore ought 20 


always to be fo high, that they: may Command 
with the Artifery planted on‘ them , the Cam- 
paiza all round, and” that the’ Enemy may’ not 
Command them by raifing’ the Bafterzes higher: 
But to this end, you muft take’ notice of! the 
Meafure, and make the Ramperts never higher 
than 20° Feet without’ the Parapet , that it may 
Command the better the Covered Way,and Ditch, 
and not by too great height'give opportunity to 


the Zxemy to beunder Covert. And on the con- 39 


traty, the Ranipert ought not to’ be lefS than’ 
12 Feet witliout the Paraper , otherwife the £- 
némy Will Command it eafily by their Burte- 
ries. 

The ThicknefS ought to be fo regulated’, that’ 
the Parapets’ builded oh them may be’ ftrong 
enough’ to’ refift’ the Violente of the Enemies 
Camion ; and'that béhind them there may be place 
cnouph to plait Great Gis. | 


FOOR ENE IG AL KOON 


and difcover the Exemies Mines ; and they ought 
‘to thisend be Vaulted, either in Building; or if 
tharbe neglected, in time of aSiege. 

The Interior Taliz of the Rampert is equal to 
theheightof it, that is, a Foot for a Foot; the 
Exterior Talji, oc Slope, is the half of the 
height, if the Earth be good; otherwife +. The 
Bafe of the Rampert is found by adding to the 
Terraplane; the Banquet, Parapet, and tworZa- 

10 /ii’s. 

It were very convenient (if there were: Earth 
enough) to' make the Ramperts larger, and Vault 
them under with Aytries towards the Zown, to 
be places of Refuge for the Citizens, to be fafe; 
from the Exemies Bombs , which do. great Exe- 
cution in their HYoufes: To this'end, attheGrave 
in Holland, having, Earth enough, by reafon of! 
their enlarging the Fortifications of the Zown;they 
do intend to improve it to this Advantage. 

But’ the’ Solidity and Dimenfions of the Ram- 
pert; muft’ have their determinations from the 
Judgment of the Engineer , according. as. the- 
Ground may prove; and from the Purfe of the 
Prince, according as there is Money enough to 
finifh Withal. Therefore I have given the higheft 
Meafure that isto be uféd in fome of the Works, 
and the Jeaft in others; from which you may 
proportion any mean Meafure, according as the 
Ground and: Money gives leave. 

If it werethe Guftom now to agree with Ex: 
gineers, as Princes and ‘States did notmany Years 
agon, in the Building the Fortifications of their 
Toivns, totreav with them according to: fuch,and 
fiich'aDéfign , as: propofed to them,’ to render 
the Zon» defenfible in a limited Time; and:itis to 
be their bufinefS to provide Earth, Stone, Infhru- 
ments, and all Materials neceflary to. the carrying 
on and compleating. the Works; by this means 
the Zygineer was obliged to calculate the 


But as the Earth is not always the fame, you’ 4° ThicknefS\and Solidity of the Ramperts, to the 


are to'confider what the Nature’ of it is. If the 
Earth be Tough and’ Clayith, a Butler of 24 lib. 
will enter no farthér than’ ro’ Feet; but if the 
Earth be Light, and Eoofe,or Sandy,then a Ballet 
of the fanie weight will enter rs Feet, or more. 
Therefore’ the Paraper muft be madé from 16 to 
24Feet, chiefly in the F/anks , and other places 
where there are made Cownter- Batteries. 

The Interior height of the Paraper is 6 Feet, 


end he might knows exactly how much Earth, 
Stones, and’ other Materials he muft: haye; how 
much he muft: dig: and enlarge the Ditch; and 
conféquently be able to tell in what Time, and 
for how muclr Money he could raife and com- 
pleat the Work. If this were the Cuftom, it 
would not be impertinent to fhew how to build 
up a Fort, and make an eftimate of the Co/ts 
and Moneys required to perform the fame; al- 


the Extetior 4 Feet; the Bafé of the Interior 3° though it were a very hard Task to perform 


Taliz, or Slope, 7 Feet, the Extérior Za/ii 2 Feet ; 
the Bangier, ot Foot-Bank, 3¥cet broad , and a 
Foorand an half in height, 

The JatgenefS of the Zerraplane of the Ram- 
pert, is always ptopottioned to the Length, and 
Recoyling of the €ayno#. Sincé then, that a 
Demi-Cannon, ot a Culvérti , are about 15 Feet 
Jong, and they Recoil about 6,7, 8, ot 9 Feet; 
and there being place rieceflary to manage them, 


exactly: For there being fuch a variety in the 
Body, or Mafs, whereon the Fort is to be built, as 
either Brick, or Stone, Solid {trong Earth , or 
Moorifh, or Marfhy Ground, where there will be 
a prodigious Expence in Pilating the Founda- 
tions of the Ramperts, the negleét of which 
has made very fine and fair Defigns tumble into 
the Ditch, Upon this Account Princes take ano- 
‘ther Method; they have particular Eygincers, 


the Zerraplane ouglit to be at leat ftom 32 to 60 and Jutendants, of which the one gives the De- 


40 or 50 Fect large. 

ThisLatgenefé ought to be {et all round a place, 
and the Ba(tions ought to be entirely filled, if it 
could conveniently be done; but fo,that thie Za/z, 
‘or Slope towards the Town may be proper to afcerid 
with the Cava/ry(as it isin the Citadel of Antwerp.) 
In fuch Ba/tions you may more cafily Rencounter 


fign, and pays the Work-men, and the other fur- 
nifhes the Stones, and other Materials, and to 
Keep the Work-men at their Work , overfeeing 
them. 

In a word, This Bufinefs pafles through fo 
many Hands, that it is difficule to know how 
much the Work will coft to raife ic Compleat, 

unlels 


FORTIFICATION. 


unlefS:all: the Accounts be gathered into one, 
which cannot be done till after. the Works are, 
finiflied. 

In Plate 1. Fig. 5. you haye the Dimenfions 
and Meafures of the Rampert and Parapets, and 
isas followeth inthe Profle, cut at right Angle 
through the Face of a Ba/tion. 

‘ Feet, 
R34, The Bafe of the Rampert, is————80 


BB S, 

or othe Height of the Rampert,is—-——20 
2,0,) 
R;S, The Anterior Za/zi, or Slope, —— 20 
0,4, The Exterior Zalii oe 04% 


LQ, The Bafe of the Parapet-—__———.21 
Z,D, The Interior Height of the Parapet-——o6 
NP; The Exterior. Height-_—— —04 
N,Q, The Exterior, a/ii of the Parapet — 02 
Q, D, The Interior Talzi ——o1t 
¥,2, The Breadth of the Banguet,or rid 
Bank 2. 
VX, The Height of the Foot-Bank —ort 
7,V, The LargenefS.of the Zerraplane- 35 


The Profile of the reft of the Works will be 
found in their particular Paragraphs. 

To give Rules, to caft.up and. find the folid, 
Content in Feet, and Rods, of the Rampert and, 
Parapet, were to repeat what I fuppofe is hand- 
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Of the Walls. 

He Ramperts that are revetued;or Faces with 
Stone or Brick, are the beft both againft 
Scaling and Mining,and are very ufeful to fuftain 
the Ramperts. from tumbling into the Ditch, by 

the badnefs of the Weather. 
Engineers have made a confiderable improve- 
ment.in the form of erecting the Walls, which 


ro certainly, muft turn to.a confiderable Account. 


Inftead of Building the Wad, as before, Perpendi- 
cular towards the Town, now, they bring them up 
with fuch a Slopeas they give to the Walls with- 
out, which both faves about a + or + part of, 
Stone or Brick, that muft be ufed; andthe Earth 
of the Ramperts behind them lying almoft in it its 
natural Pofition, dothnot. prefS the Wad {o much 
forward, into the, Ditch, as when the Walls are 
brought up Perpendicular, as is clear in Figure 6. 


20 Plate x. 


This they putinufeat the Grave, where they 
find sit turns. to good. Account; and I amfure, 
that if what was before built.of the Zow had been 
after this. Method, the State had not been putto 
double Expences, : 

The Walls of the Baftions are to be built higher 
than the Walls of the Curtain, which may be 
only about 12.Feet.in Perpendicular height, and. 
3 Feet for the Slope, their Conter-forts may be 


led in the Treatife.of Geometry; and I do not 30 about 14.0r,15 Feet. in length, 3 Feet inthick- 


find the great ufé of this Curiofity to be parti- 
cular in applying the Rwes to this purpofe: For 
I dothink, that if there. be not. Barth. enough 
had out of the, juft DeepnefS and: Widenefs of 
the Ditch, it will do no great hurt to. make either, 
the: Ditch Deeper, or Wider ; andif there cannot 
be had enough, but by: altering too much the. 
-Propottion, or the Ground nov giving leave, it 
maybe had fomewhere elfé. near the Zow2; and: 


nefS, and| 12, Feet Diftanc one from the other. 
But the Wal/s of the Ba/tions, may be erected fo 
high as in. the Rigdre, 22 Feet in Perpendicular. 
height,4 + forthe Slope, 6 Feet thick at Top and 
Bottom, the. Couster-forts 16 Eeet long, thick at 
the Walls. or 6 Foot, 12 Foot.of diftance, or lefs, 
according as the Ground or Foundation proves, 

-If the Ground be Moorifh or Marfhy, then the 
Foundation of the Wads muft be Piloted, and the 


fecing Work-men are to be paid by Day-Wages, if 49 Piles drove fo deep,thata 16 or 20 hand Bill-bettle 
» the Overfeersdo their Duty right, the Prince is “will not driveat laft above a quarter of an Juch, 


notatall Cheated, although he knows not how. 
many: Baskets full of Earth the Works contain, 
yet not to. let this altogether pafs. 

Note, That the Earth, or Solidity that lyes be- 
tween 7, Q, and'S, 0, isa Parallelipipedon, all 
of one height and thicknefS, and the Content of 
itis found by Multiplying the Superficies at the 
Bottom, by the height of the Rampert. The Earth 


when then the Pi/es will touch the firm Ground, 
The Piles are to be fet at greater or leffer dift- 
ance according as. the Foundation is, and are or- 
dinarily of about 10 Znches Square. Over thefe 
Piles there muft be ftrong Timbers layed, and 
CrofS thefe there muft be others of the fame 
thicknefS, notched into one another, fo thick as 
the feat of the Wall is; at the infide thereof is 


that lyes on either fide of this Body, and has 50 layed a Zimber of 6 Inches Square, or there a- 


each Zalum for its Bafe, and ends atthe Top of 
the Rampert in a Live, are Prifmes, or half of 
Parallelipipedons , as 0,a,¢, and S, R, 7, and 
their Solid content is found by Multiplying the 
Superficies at the Bottom, by. half the height. 
There is found in cafting up the Solidity of 
the Ramperts , two forts of Pyramids, viz. erect 
Pyramich, and their So/idity is had by Multiply- 
ing the Bafe into } of the height, thofe ly to the 
outfide of the Rampert, and have one or two 


Sides to be {een. 60 


The fecond forts are Pyramids jacent,and their 
Solidity is found by Multiplying the Superficial 
content of the Ba/e, by 7 of the height; thefe 
ly with all their Sides hidden in their Rampert ; 
all the Sums added together, give the folid’ con- 
tent of the Rampert. For the ane and Ban- 
qeet, you are to follow the fame Rules. 


bouts, and at the forepart of the Wall, there is 
another of a Foot Sguare layed over the Crofs 
Timbers, and Notches into them to Prop the Foot 
of theWal; betwixt this Ziméer and the Wall, 
there ate. Planks of 4 Inches thick joyned toge- 
ther and driven into the Ground juft with the 
Slope of the Wall, to hinder the Water of the 
Ditch, from Wafhing out the Lime from the Walls, 
orthe Earth under the Zimbers, betwixt the fio 
Square Timber above the Crofs ones; there are 
to be Planks layed’ of 3 Inches thick,on which the 
Wall is to be ereéted. The Earth betwixt the 
Counter-forts is to be well rammed and beaten. 

If there be no Fauffebray before the Faces of 
the Baftions, there ought to be made a Vault or 
Alley of 3 Foot large, 6 Foot high, with {mall 
Windows to fhoot into the Gallerfes, °  * : 


180 
A (in Figure 7. Plate 1.) is the Figure of the 
Inftrument the Workmen apply to the Walls, to 
bring up the Slope true, by the Plumets playing 
down exactly upon the Line. 


Of Cazemats, and Orillons. 


dzemats are feveral Platforms for Guns to 
be made in the Corner of the F/anks, to be 


Fi0O-R Dt F I CAL TOWN, 


Fauffebray gives to a place, fince from them the 
efcape which the Enemy is obliged to maki 
through the Covered Way is cafily difcovered. 
and the Exemy not only annoyed on the fide. 
but Jikwife on the Front, and fo hindered by 
Mufquet-Shot , Granadoes , and Artificial Fire to 
fill the Ditch, and. make a Gallery; and fecing 
alfo they defend the Ravelins, and Covered Way, 
much better than an high Rampert, it is more 


hid conveniently from the Evemies Batteries, and 10 reafonable to remedy the Faults, than to reject 


to be preferved , if poffible, againft the Exemy 
fhal! begin to lay. their Ga//ery, and pafS over the 
Ditch, orto plant their Guss, and raife Batteries 


on the Couater/carp. : 
Tothisend there are Orillons fet on the Flanks, 


of | or + of the Flank to keep at leaft two Can- 
non under Covert , and are made either of a 
a round Figure, or Square, as are to be feen on the 


Flanks of feveral of the Baftions of the Figure on 
the fecond Plate. 
Figeres confule Travaux de Mars. 

Engineers of late do find faule with thefe Ord/- 
Joas {ince they ought neceffarly to be revetued 
with a Wall. If the Exemy do play with their Can- 
ono body will be ableto ftandin the Cafemats, 
by reafon of the broken Wall flying, and they 
find that the OriZons do hinder from defending 


from within the Ravelins, and for thefe reafons- 


they do not commend the ufé of them. 

Tn Flinks that are not Perpendicular tothe 
Curtai#, and confequently too open to the Be/feg- 
ers Batteries , thele Orillons fupply the fault, 
of their being too open,whichI fuppofe has been 
the reafon why fome Authors feem fo pofitive 
for them ; but where the conftruction of the F/anks 
is perpendicular tothe Curtain, they donot ap- 
pear to be needful, feeing the Zmbraffures of the 
Parapets cover enough. 


Of the Fauffebray. 


f T the Foot of the Rampert Engineers make 
[ \ a Fauffebray all round a place, but efpeci- 
ally before the Faces of the Ba/tions; they are 
large, from 18 to 24 Feet of a Zerraplane, with 
a Parapet,asthat of ae Rampertof late they have 
neglected to make Fauffebrays alledging for rea- 

fons, 
1, Since the Fauffebray is but a Parapet raifed 


the ufé of the Fauffebray before the Faces of the 
Baftions. 

As tothe firft Reafon, viz. the Enflement that 
the Exemy may make , the Faulfebray may be 
made 9 Feet higher than the Parapet of the Co- 
vered Way. 

The fecond, and third Faults may be reme- 


died by Traverfes, Caponiers, with little Palifa- - 


does and Countermines; the reft of the Faults are 


For the Conftruction of thefe 29 remedied by making a {mall Ditch of 20 Feet 


between the Rampert of the Zow», and the 
Fauffebray. 

When the Ditch , or Moat is dry, then the 
Fauffebray is not found fo conyenient, as When 
it is full of Water. 

See (concerning the Advantage of the Fauffe- 
bray) Chap.r, Lib,1.Dogen, and Chap.28. Lib.t. de 
Ville. : : 


of ts Ditch, or Moat. 


He Ditch or Moat is to be made fo that 

the Flanks may command and {cour it be- 

fore the Faces of the Ba/tions; to this end the 

Ditch before the Faces is fo broad as the 

Flarks are long, by drawing it towards the 
Shoulders of the oppofite Ba/tions. 

A wet Ditch ought to be fo deep, thar in 


the Summer there be no Jef$ than 6 Foot of 


Water in it. 

The dry Moats may be deep from 20 to 30 
Feet; aglthe Moats that are deep, -and tolerable 
large,’ are efteemed better than fiich as are lefS 
deep and larger, to render the getting up the 
more difficult tothe Zvemy; although the Moat 
fhould never be lefS than 6 Rods, or 72 Fer; 
otherwife there cannot be made Retrenchments, 
and other Works init; and the Enemy by: firing 
a Mine at the Counterfcarp, may cover and ren- 


aboye the Level of the caneaet, the Evemy be- 50 der all unprofitable. Inthe middle of the Ditch 


ing advanced to,and poflefled of the Counterfearp, 
which is ordinarily of the fame height, it may enfile 
it with their Batteries fo eafily, that it were impof- 
fible for the Befeged to ftay thereon, and hinder 
that the Zvemy might not pafS the Ditch. 

2. That the Ditch being pafled , the Miners 
find p'ace to Mine the Faces of the Ba/fions where 
they will, andin many Places at atime, and the 
Mine being made, the Befegers may not only 


there isa Cunet, or Canal, made of 20 or 24 Feet 

Broad ,; which ferves in dry Moats to Counter 

Hie and to caufé greater Pains to the Exemy to 
it. 

The Ditches full of Waters, are much better 
than the Dry ones ; becaufé thefé require too great 
a Garrifon to defend them. For when the Enemy 
is once Matter of the Counterfearp, he may render 
himfelf Mafter of the whole Ditch, and Attack 


make the Affault at the Breach, butalfo on the 6, in different places, in fuch a manner, that the Be- 


Right and Left, in the Fauffebray, and Attack o- 
ver all. 
3. And that whichis the greateft reafon,that the 
wantity of Bombs , which are at prefent Shot , 
a Fauffebray will in few Hours be Torally ruin- 
ed. 
But in confidering the great Advantages the 


fieged will be obliged to furnith all their Po/'s, and 
tohave them ready over all. The dry Ditches 
are likewifé too much expofed to Surprize and 
Scaling ; when (onthe other hand) the Wet Ditch 
cofts the Enemy much Pains and. Time before 
they can fill it, andthe Be/ieged {ee where they 
are to pafS and Mine; and therefore has necd 

only 
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a 
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only to take notice of that Poff} and at the reft 
to keep little Corps des Guards, and Senti- 
nels. . 
See De Ville’s Ingenieur perfaite on this Sub- 
_ dec. 


Of the Covered Way, and Counter{carp. 


Eyond the Ditch, towards the Campaign, 
there is a large place of 20 or 30 Feet, 
covered with a Parapet, parallel with the Ditch, 
and fometimes made with falient Angles in form 
of Ravelins ; and if there be a Ravelin, then 
they are made on both fides thereof. 

The Covered Way is to Flank, and defend 
the Gampaign Horizontally to hinder the Aenemies 
approach, that itmay coft them {ome pairs and 
time before they become Matters of the Counter- 
Scarp, and Ditch; the Be/eged have their place 


of Arms, to make Affaults, and their Retreits in2° fent the In 


café they be beat back. The Interior height of 
this Parapet is 6 Foot, and it falls floping 50 
Feet, or there abouts, till it lofe it {elf in the 
Campaign. This floping is called Glaffs, or’ E/- 
planade. 

This Parapet is ordinarily fet on the Level of 
the Campaign; but feeing this height gives too 

reat an advantage to the Eyemy when he once 
Beoiccs Mafter of “it, therefore its better to 
take away 3 Feet from the height of the Cover. 
ed Way, and fet the Parapet fo that it may be 
elevated no more than 3 Feet above the Level 
of the Campaign. 

This is that part of the Fortifications of a Town 
that the Sou/diers docommonly call the Counter- 
Sear; although Properly the Counterfcarp is the 
Talitor Slope of the Covered Way next the Ditch, 
whole Bafe is equal to the depth of the Ditch, 
ifit be not revetued; or Lined with Store, or 
Brick. 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Reprefertation of Figures, 
ee the Plat of any Fortified 


Town upon Paper, by way of 


Perfpective, 


Or deferibing of Forts and Towns there is 
MU a kind of Perfpeétive, called by Engineers, 
Perfpeclive Cavalier , that imagines the Eye at 
an infinite diftance , that is, at {uch a diftance 
that all equal heights in the Fort are {een under 
one dagle, whether further or nearer , and all 
other heights proportionable , and all Lines 
which would meet at the Zye are parallel, be- 
caufé of the diftance ; as we fay the Rays of 
a Fe falling upon a Burning-Glaf are pa- 
rallel. 
The other kind of Per/peétive, that defigns by 
@ principal Point, from whence all Parallels to 


WB8t 
that Principal do'meet: in that Point, being a 
ver’ Gobble way,,and does fo confufe the 
Body of the Work , that unlef$ one’ be very 
expert thatiway, he is not able to know whait 
means; although the Compleat Engineer ought 
to be.skilled therein, as to reprefent a Body near 
at hand, dr fome Engine. Phas i ed 

Draw the ‘Lines of your Fort: with Whites 
Lines, or withany thing thatwill rub out , With 


toall the Parapets, Ramperts, and Out-Works ; then 


confidering what Side you defien towards you, 
whether the Curtain, or Point of the Baftion, or 
what other Point,draw a long Horizontal Line A,B, 
(Fig.8. Plate x.) having a Square of Brafi,or Wood, 
tun one fide of it along- the- Line 4, By and at 
the extream Points of the Baftions, Flanks, and 
Shoulders, draw Perpendiculars towards the Lina 
A, B, over all, omitting thofé that will cut the 
Rampert , or Parapet ; becaufe we cannot repre- 

terior height of the Rampert O, which 
is hid by the Exterior height, ?; the Interior 
heights C,F, D,G, and E, H,, of the Rampert 
are reprefented by fétting onthe Perpen diculars, 
2 of the Flaiks of the Fort, and joyning the 
Lines F, G;H, parallel to C,D, and EZ. For the 
height of the Walls, take what height you pleate ; 
as fuppofé the 4 of the Flazk, and fet it on all 
the Perpendiculars , from all the Faces > Flanks, 
and Angles’, and joyn them with Parallels to 


3othe Faces, Flanks, and Curtains, and finifh all, as 


you fee in the Figure of a Nonagone com- 
pleated, 

The Angles that fall within the Body of 4 
place, cannot ferve to reprefent the Exterior 
Elevation of the Bajtions ; becaufe the Exterior 
is hid by the Interior height of the Rampert and 
Parapet, asthe height Z,1,X,V,F,R, 2,P, ori 
the Perpendiculars that fall from the Angles of 
the Counterfcarpin the Ditch , fer off + of the 
Flank, to reprefent the depth of the Ditch. And 
Note, That Lives dréwn from the dygles of the 
Counterfearp that do not fall into the Ditch, 
cannot reprefent the deepnefS of it. 

The Ovt-Works are reprefented after the fame 
manner ; only obferve, that the Works next to 
the Zows ought to be reprefented higher. 


The Zaliz, or Slope of the Walls, may be fer. 


off from the Perpendicalars, that the Fort may 
be the more naturally reprefented. , 

Note, That in giving. the Shadows to a Work; 
all Opaque, and Bodies not tranfparent , caft 
their Shadows always oppofite to the fide from 
whence the Day, or Light comes ; or towards the 
Right-hand generally, when we defign any thing 
on Paper. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Irregular Fortification, 


60 


Rom Regular proceeds Integulat Fortification, 
or the fortifying fich Figures as have nor 
their Sides and Angles equal one to another ; as 

Ada the 


“ 
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the Forms. of Zowns.to; be fortified commonly 
are, by reafom of the Irregularity of their Form, 
and Situations; and therefore are the harder to 
be fortified the more they. differ from. Regular, 
which isthe perfecteft. And becaufe it hapneth bus 
feldom., that a Regular . Fortification is newly 
railed, unlefS it be fome {mall Fie/d Forts, or 
Cittadels, by, reafon that eyery one is inclinable 
to preferve his own; therefore Irregular Fortiff- 
cation is More in ufé, and confequently neceflary 
to be exactly ftudied and known. 

Tlie fame Laws and Maxims for Regular For- 
tification and, and are in force’ in the Lrregular, 
and ferve for general Inftructions, as occafion 
requires , to: fortifie any place; and although 
they are not always to be precifely followed (for 
‘Time, Place, and Charge, may hinder) yer they 
ought to be obferved as near as poflible. 

¥ he greateft Art that is in Zrregular Fortiff- 
cation confifts chiefly in rectifying the Sides 
of any Polygone that are too fhort, or too long; 
and in altering the Angles that are too little or 
too great, by either going inward or outward of 
the place to augment or leffen the Lines to fuch 
a Proportion, as that they may be capable to 
receive a ftrong defenceable Ba/tion, (that is, a Ba- 
fon according to the Maxims). The Angle of a 
Polygone \efS than 90 Degrees is not fit to fet a 
Baftion on, becaufe then the Point of the 
Baftion will become too fhar p, 
thort, and the Faces too long. , 

But before any Judgment can be made, it 
is requifite that thete be! made a Map or Plat 
of the whole, with all the Ways , Paffages, old 
Walls (if there be any Rivers, Pools,, Enclofures) 
and all other things fic to be known in the 
Draught and then thereis to be defigned- what 
Works fhall be thought moft agreeing to the Place 
to be fortified ; and according to the. proportion 


- a 12 Sided Fi 


the Flanks too 30 Batteries, and the Point too fharp; 


FORTDLFICATION, 


/ Thus by confidering the Overture or opening 
of the Angles, and the length of the Sides, you 
may fortifieany Figure in proportion , obférving 
always the Ralesand Maxims. «As, 


Suppofe you find the Angle of a Polygone of ( 


120 Degrees, confider to which in Regular Forti- 
Jication it comes iicareft; as in this Example, To 
ure, or Dodecagone; then accord- 
ing to the Rule of Proportion, If the Polygone of 


10a 12 fided Figure of 64 Rods'give the Deynj.- 


gorge ok 14:Rods, the Flanks 12 Rods, and the 
Capital 24 Rods, 6 Feet, ora Rod; how tach 
will a Polygone of 50 Reds, and how much wil] 4 
Polygone of 60 Rods give? NEI 

If a Line be very long, then it is to be forti- 
fied with a Plat Baftion in the middle of it, the 
proportion is a great Royal. pegs 

A Polygone of 133 Rods, may be fortified after 
this manner : 


20 _ If it belefS, viz. from 90 Rods to 130, then it 


is to be fortified according to the Rule of Propor- 
tion; if it be fhorter than 90 Rods, the Play 
Baftion will be too little, and therefore it is better 
to fet on the two Angles of the Polyzone two - 
great Royal Baftions, and in the middle a Raveliy 
with Flanks. : : 

The Angle of a Baftion lefS than 90 Degrees; 
is not well fortified with Demi-Baftions, feeing the 
Face is much expofed to the Fire of the pe ee 
therefore the 
Angle is to be made greater, or if the place will 
Eee to Retrench it in Form of an Horns 

ork, ’ 


Seeing there is fo much variety in Drregular 


Fortification, the young Engineer muft praice ~— 


by himfelf, by drawing feveral Plats of Trregular. 
Places, and fortifying them; and becaufe Exam- 
Ples in this matter (as in other things) exceeds 
all Preceprs, he may perufe the beft Books he can 


of the Draught on Paper, the fame is to be fer 4o find on this Subject, as Maralois, Dogen, and {eve- 


and raifed on the Ground round the Zowr. 

A Polyzone, lefS than 45 Rods, is incapable to 
place a Royal Baftion on. And a Polygone longer 
than 65 ‘Rods, is alfo too long ; in fuch cafes the 
Angle is cither to’ be made greater , the fhort 
Lines longer, or the long Lines thorter , to the 
juft proportion. 

If therefore there be a Polygone of 50 Rods, 
and another of 60 Reds, then according to the 


fifth Paragraph of the Third Chapter, take + of 50 


the Interior, Pol; gone for the Gorge, + for the 
flanks, and both, thefe together for the Capital, 
Thus for a Polyzone of 50 Rods,there is 10. Rods 
for the Gorge, 8 Rods 3 Feet forthe Flanks, and 
18 Rods 3 Feet for the Capital. For a Polygone 
of 60 Rods, there is by the fame Rule 12 Rods 
for the Gorge , 10 for the Flanks, and 22 Rods 
for the Capitals. 

Therefore divide the Angle of the Polygone 
into two equal parts, through the middle Here 60 
a Line, on which {et the Capitals, the one of 
18 Rods 3. Feet, the other of 22 Rods; then 
draw from the Flanks of 10 Rods towards the 
Capital of 22 Rods, and fo from the other Flank 
by his Capira/; till you meet the Fuce of the 
other, and 0 you baya an Irregular Ba- 


Stion. 


ral others, where he will find infinite Cafes and 
Examples, that will help him..and inform his 
Judgment for effecting his defire. 

The raifing-the Ramperts and Parapets are the 
fame as in Regular Fortification ; and all or any 
of the before-mentioned Out-Works,may be placed 
before the Curtains, and made in Proportion ta 
them as occafion requires, 7 
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The Explication 
Plate. 


A is a Tows environed with a Wa? and,” 
9 Moat, Which ferves to coyer and defend. 4 


the Houfes frona'the violence of the Enemy... 
_ B, isthe place of Arms where the main Guard. 
is kept; or the place where the Souldiers of the 
Garifon affemble at the time of Mougting the 
Guard, to know their Po/fs. 
C, are the Market Places. 
D, and 
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D, and £, are the Houfes, by Which is meant 
‘not only private, but publick Houfes, as falls, 
Prifons, Churches &c. 

7, is a Baftion or Bulwork, 

£, are the Cazemars. 

6, iS an Orikon. ' ‘ 

P, is a Retrenchment, of a Work the Befieged 
make behind the place attacqued, to keep the 
Eee the longer off from being Mafters of the 

own, 

7, are Fraifes, or feveral pieces of Wood 
fixed in the Wall under the Cordon or upper 
Row of Stove or Brick ina Wall, In places that 
the Ramperts are not revetued, or lined with 
Stone, they are placed always at the Foot of 
the’ Parapet ; their ule is » to hinder Defértion 
and Surprizes by Scaling, 

M, is a Platform, or Earth 
the Curtain, which-ferves to 
on. 

N, isa Cavaleer, or a height! fometimes of 
Earth, Stone, or Brick, raifed in the middle of a 
Baftion, to plant fome Pieces of Cannon on, to 
{cour the Campaign to oblige the Exemy to be- 
gin their Trenches at a great diftance oe the 


thrown up along 
plant Great Guns 


ke them the deeper. 
_ 0, isa Countermine, or fort ofa Well the beficg- 
dig or make in their Ramperts ; towards the 
make féveral little Allies 
ranching under Ground, to difcover the Exemies 
Mines, 
{prung. 
_ 5, is a Gwerit, 
the Weather. nets Mee 3 
_,¥; is a Port, with a Stove-Bridze. . The Woo- 
den Bridges ate cfteemed the be » becaufe as 
occafion tequites they may be burnt down 
tafily. g 
| R, isa Draw-Bridge, 
. F, is aCittadel, Sit: F 

G, isthe CafPle or Goversours Lodging eriviron- 

ed with a Moat ; there is ordinarily on top of it 
a Tower, which difcovers a great Way into the 
Campaign, on which there isa Bef to found 4/. 
tarum or Retreat, as there is occafion. 

Z; is the Covered Wa , or that which the Sou/- 
-diers ordinarily call the Counterfcarp. 

AX, is the Glafis, or Efplanade. 

_ 7 are the Zrenches in which the Eyemy unde 
Covert approach the Fort, 

ZY, arc Batteries raifed at every turning of the 
Trenches, to difmount the Befiegers Cannon, and 
Tuine theit Walls, : 

1, is the Line of Contravallation to fectite the 
Camp from Surprizes from the Zown; by frequent 
Sallics, that the Befeged might make. 

2, is the Line of Circumvallation, which is to 
hinder any Succor or Affiftance to get into the 

own, and to hinder the Souldiers defertion; 

.*, are Redoubts, Triangles, Squares, and othet 

Field Works upon the Lins, to Flank and De- 

fend it. 

3 isthe Ground and Tents of the Tifantty, 

4, are the Cavalries, Hluts and Tents. ~ 

5, is the Artillery part, where the Canyon, ard 

mae (and thiags neeffary for Service) are 
cpt. Pe 


which covers the Cextinel from 


t. 


4 


I 
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4 ° 
and to give Ventto them when made and > 


5 


6o quently the reft of the army, 


fo} 
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73 are Brufhes, and Faggots, or Facines, w 
ferve both to make Parapets of, and to fill 
Ditch. . : 

8, are Baskets full of Earth, which ferve 
for Parapets, through which the Mifqueteers 
Shoot. 

9, is a Gallery , 
ferves to cover the 
or Moar. : 

10, is the Quarters for the 7iétuals. 

Lr, are big Pieces of Wood to mend 
to facilitate the Paflage 

I2, are Crow - foots, Calthrops , or Four- 
pointed Zrovs, one Point being always Upper- 
moft, to ftrow on the Ground to hinder the 
Cady to pafS, gauling or Pricking their 

eet, 
, 13, Horfe de Freefe, is ufed inftead 
it is fometimes called 4 7; urn:- Pike, 

14, are Piles, or Pallifadves made of Spars; 
plated or thod with Zros at the Points, having 
two or three Nails droven through them: They 
are fet in t\vo or three Rows, the loweft Breaff- 
high’, and every Row higher ; fo deep, as they 
may not be pulled up. They are planted on the 
He of a Breach , or on fome Paf on a fud- 

en. 

15,18 a Barricade, 
top of a Breach, 


Se ote 
Ede ASPi i: IX, 


Of Befieging T owns. 


hich 
the 


ora Frame of Wood, which 
Miners in paffing the Ditch, 


° 


the Ways, 
of the Artillery, ai 


of aGate ; 


to plant on a Paff, ot onthe 


cn 4 General does intend to Befiege a 
Town or Fort, he firft fends to Invett it, 
with a Body of Hfor/e, Commanded by 4 Lieu- 
teyant General, and a Camp-Marifbal , that no 
fuccour may go in whilft fi marches with the 
teft of his Army roit; and to that end they take 
care to {top all the Ways, Paffage, and Intelligence 
that may be fént cither in or out, of the Zows, 
This is called the Blocking up the Zows. 
Whenthe Army is come before the7ow,ifit be 
Situated ona-River, there muft be mad: a De- 
tachment of fome part of the Army, and fend 
() j ; 
them of the other fide of the River, to take up 
their Quarters , haying Bridges of Communica- 
tion laid over, and Redoubts made to defend them, 
in which thete muft be put a {trong Guard of 
Foot. 

If the place be futrounded ywith Fills, then 
the Gexeral poflefles him{elf of the heights of 
them. p 

“As foon asthe place is Blocked up, and Confe- 

Baggage , Provift- 
ous; Ammunition of War, and the Artiller are a- 
tived, and the Geveral hath formed guthis Cam 

for the Army ,. which in a Siege always 
Jncamps with their Backs to the Zown , having 
ie ee of Horfe betwixt each Battalion; then 
theZgivecrs mark out the Line of Contravallation, 
called-breaking ofGrourd, which is to be ae 
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beyond Mufket-Shot, or Falcon from the Town, 
under which the Cavalry may fecurly lodge. 

This Line is carried round about the own, if 
the Garifon be very ftrong, and full of Men; elfe 
on one part. 

If the Enemy have Armies near, and that its 
thought they will endeavour to raife the Siege,be- 
fore the Zown can. be taken , then the Exgimers 
mark out another Line, further into the Cam- 
pain, whis is called the Line of Circumvallation. 
This Line is carried round about Inclofing Ground 
enough for all the Army to lodgein. The Quar- 
ters of the General, and other chief Commanders, 
are to be placed round about, fo as one may re- 
lieve another conveniently. : 

Upon this Line, within MufketShot one from 
another, are to be placed Redoubts , Triangles, 
Long Squares,and other Fields-Works; each Regi- 
ment is to Work at them before their own Camp. 
Their Ramperts are generally fome 8 or 10 Foot 
thick, 6 Foot high, with a Foot-bank to mount 
upon the Parapets. The outward height 5 Foot, 
the Ditch caft about them 10 or 12 Foot broad, 
and 4, 5 or 6 Foot deep, altho the proportions 
are to be made all ways according to the danger 
the Exemy may put the Army unto. 

The next thing to do, is opening of the 
Trenches, that is, beginning the. Lines of Ap- 
proaches towards the Zows, at about 1200 Foot 


20 Trench to be hightend, 


FORTIFICATION. 


him, and he isto dig the Hole fo deep, that witlt 
the Earth thrown up he may be under Covert 
which will be when he digs three Feet into the 
Ground, the Earth thrown up making other 
three above the Ground, or 6 Foot in all. 

The Workmen being thus got into the 
Ground, they enlarge and deepen the Trenches 
as neceffity requires;as when they come nearer to 
a Fortrefs, they areto be made deeper, The 


10 breadth or width of them may be 12 or 14 Fvot 


at the Top, and 6,8 or 10 Foot at the Bottom 
with Foot-banks for the conyeniency of Mufquet- 
teers ; fometimes one is conftrained to make them 
larger, in regard Wagons may be ‘driven through 
them, with Materials neceflary for the Gallery; 
and alfo Cannon muft be drawn down and mount- 
ed onthe Batteries. But itis always ta be ob- 
ferved, by how much larger the Approaches are 
made, by fo much ats the Parapet of the 
at the Evemy may not 
difcover the Sou/diers that are in them; efpecially 
one ought to heighten thofé Points, and Wind- 
ings where the Line turns; and when it cannot 
be conveniently done, the Souldjers are to take 
great Facines,and cover the place that is {een with ~ 
them. : 
TheTrenches are tobe relieved every 24 Hours 3 
and in fhort, are to be ordered with great care. 
Ifthe Ground be Rocky, Moorifh or Marfhy with 


fromit. To this end the Colonel, or Commander 30 Bogs, where one cannot dig, then there is a Foun- 


of the Jnfantry, (whofe bufinefS is to open them, 
ought early in the Morning to vifit the General, 
or more particulary the Lieutenant-General, if he 
be appointed for this Action;and it were neceflary 
he had well reviewed the place himfelf, before 
he comes to difcourfe with thofe that know it. 
Then the Regiments make their Detachments, 
and are to furnifh fuch number of Workmen that 
the Egineer requireth ; and befides their ordinary 
Arms , they take alon 
Shovels, Pickaxes, and other Materials neceflary 
forthe Work.TheEgincer is to fhew and inform 
them well how they are to run_their Line, 
which he draws out to them as neceffity requires, 
being of diverfe lengths , but moft commonly 
fome 20 or 40 Rods long, or fometimes fhorter 
or longer, and broken and turned as often as is 
coolly, 5 

That the Workmen may begin with the more 


ation made with Sinkers, that is, Bundles of 
Boughs faftned together, upon which Earth is 
caft. Upon this Foundation there are Zraver-" 
fes and Gabions, which are defcribed in the laft 
Chapter. Thefe Gadions are ufed alfo in ftony 
Ground,where one cannot dig the Earth, becaule 
of Stones. s 

_ Asthe Trench advances, there are at the Wind 
ings and turnings,Patteries tobe made about ro, 


with them Spades, 4°12 or 16 Foot high, the Breaft - Works made 


with Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, and Cannon-baf- 
kets; thee Batteries are to fhoot into the 
Town, to beat down the Houfes and terrify the 
Burgers, and to play continually Day and Night. 
Or Batteries may be made on any Hill, or rifing 
Ground to this effect. ; 
There muft bea good Line of Communication, 
betwixt the two, or more Approaches; when — 
they are once advanced tothe Foot of the Glafis — 


fafety where the Line begins (which is with a 50 take in and fortify the Ground betwixt the Az- 


great place of Arms) there isto be built a Redoubt 
or Battery with Guns,and there are covered from 
the Enemies Cannon, by two great Efpaulments 
well Flanked, feveral Guards of Foot and Horfe, 
ftanding near to defend them, if the Befieged 
fhould Sally out. The Live being laid outand 
marked, which is to be carried on Obliquely, fo 
that no Shot can be made out of any Work of 
the Zowr, that may {cour that Line, the Egincers 
are to divideand place the Workmen, 
that one may not hinder another. 
Now they give to every Man, the length 
of 4 or 5 Foot, and every one maketh as much 
hafta poffible to get into the Ground, for the 
avoiding of the danger whereunto he is expofed 
while he flands upomthe open Fie/d.To this end 
the Earth whichhe diggeth, he cafteth up before 


tagues, by which means the Enemy coming to 
Jally out,will find themfelves betwixt two Ferzngs. 

In the carrying on the Lines of Approaches and 
Batteries,the Engineers muft be fure to be provi- 
ded of Pallifadocs de Camp, and Piles of 6 Foot, 
Turn-Pikes , Elorfe de Freez, Barricadoes or a 
Fence made of Pallifadoes , Thoufands of Crow- 
Feet, or Carthrops to hinder the March of Afor/e, 
together with good ftore of Planks and Timber” 


in order 60 ready. 


The nearer theApproaches advance to the Fortref, 
and thé more Souldiers are expOfed to danger,their 
Pay is encreafed eyery Day; fomctimes they have a 
half a Crown a Night, and fometime a Crown — 
for an Hours work, if their Po/? be Dangerous. 

Every Motiing as foon as Day begins to break, — 
the Lieutenant General,ox Maral de Camp, orders 
the 


EO REE RT CA, TOTAONING 


the Soldiers too low to the Trenches, and there 
take their places, to Fire continually, and: hin- 
der the Enemy -from fhewing their Heads above 
the Works , whilft the Canon from the Batteries 
are beating dowa the Parapets , and levelling the 
Works; the Batteries to this end are advanced as 
the Aftaques advance , and the beft place for 
them is betwixt the two Attaques ; for by this 


means one difpofés them in fuch a manner , that - 


he is Matter of the Firings of the two Flants, of 
the two oppofite Ba/tions. 

When the Approaches are advanced to the 
Counterfcarp, along the Brea/t-work of it, there is 
to be made a great Lodzment , in the middle of 
which, thereis a Defcent cut into the Ditch, which 
is called the Sap; When it is brought to the 
Ditch or Moat, there muft be good ftore of Pio 
neers employed to run Earth in Wheel Bar- 


rows Night and Day to fill up the Ditch,and as {oon ~ 
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to the end the Enemy may not fe ir, and gel 
whereabouts the Afine is. 

The Mine is wrought on by feveral Turns ; to 
prevent the Blaft of Powder coming forewards , 
{ometimes the Maffer Miner makes ule of a Com- 
pas , and Conduct his Mine by the help of the 
Needle, that he may carry it right, and always 
the nearer he comes to the place where the Cham- 
Zer isto be , the narrower he makes the way of 


10 the Mine, in fuch fort , that it be no broader or 


higher at the entrance into the Chamber, than a 
Barrel of Powder may fearcely pafs into it , for 
by this means the Aine is cafier ftopt. 

The bignef$ of the Chamber is made according 
to the greatnefS and proportion of the Wall an 
Rampert. The common Opinion is, that a Bar- 
rel of Powder willblow up 12 foot of Earth; the 
Barrels are to be laid in fuch order, thatin an in- 
ftant they may alltake Fire together. The Cham- 


as itis dark the Hor/e of the Army ; but thofe20 der may be made 10 or 12 foot wide , and about 


that are upon the Guards to carry Facins to the 
Tail of the Treaches , to be caft into the Moar, 
to fill it up eyen to that place where the Mine is 
to be made ; for in fo doing, the Ditch will be fil- 
led up by degrees, and there will be a good Foun- 
dation for the Galery to reftupon; the Pioneers 
fetch in their Wheel Barrows good ftore of 
Earth, upon Planks laid in. the Gallery , and 
bring it to the Mouth thereof, cafting it. upon 


5 foor high; The Earth is to be blown up either 
into theFortre/s,or elfe without,by making that fide 
which isto be blown up,not fo thick as the other. 
Thus having made the Mine , place the Powder 
herein , and clofe up the Mouth of it; which mutt 
be carefully done,putting crofs Zimbers in every 
Return ; and at the entrance ftop it with thick 
and ftrong Planks, rammed in with Earth, leaving 
a Trunk or hollow Pipe all the way filled with 


_ aheap, and fome Workmen appointed to workin 3° Powder , and carried to the end of the Mine wae 


‘the Mouth of the Galery , caft itinto the Moar, 
to fettle the Facins and Fagots. E 

This Earth thus caft up, ferves to cover and 
make Blinds for the Workmen , which they ufé 
to make at the Mouth of the Sap, and 
continue: fo doing till they bring the Galery to the 
Face of Baftion. The Blinds are to be raifed on 
that fide which refpedts the Evemies Curtain, and 
oppofite Flank. , 


To bring on the Galery , firft, there is made 4° 


two Frames of Zimber, fome 8 or 10. foot wide, 
and about 9 inheight , in form of a Gallows ; the 
Timber may be 6 or 8 Inches thick, and the fide 
oppofite to the Enemies Flank, ought to be double 
planked. Thefe Frames ought to ftand’ 6 or 7 
foot from’ one another, and {oone after another, 
till the Galery reach to the Foot of the Ba/fi- 
Ps 


The Gallery is to be covered at the Top with 
Earth a Foot thick , to hinder Fireworks from 
burning it ; there are little Windows made in the 
Gallery, betwixt every 3 0t 4 Frames to give the 
Workmen light. 
~ When the Gallery isthus brought to the Face 
of the Ba/lion; The next thing is to makea Mine, 
Which is to be done by Miners, who are to have 
Pick-Axes and all kind of Mafons Tools, with all 
things requifite to pierce and break the Wall. 
The height of the Aline is about 4 or 4 + foot high 


the Wai where the Paflage isto be well ftopped, 
fince the ftronger'a Mine is ftopt, it takes the 
better effect; then fire it as foon as conveniently 
may be, left the Powder rake harm by too much 
moifture’; after which follows the Affaule , and 
feconding the Mive, if the Breach be made confi- 
derable. 


C He At PX. 
Of defending aTown or Fort. 


I; is a certain Rule,That where there is an Of- 


fenfive War, there is alfo.a Defenfive; and - 
therefore as foon as the Governor of any Fort 


59 gets notice of, an- Army coming before it to Be~ 


fiege the place; and before they form their #/- 
cus, or Block it up, he fends the Gunners to the 
Batteries,with orders to fhoor feveral Canyon, to 
inform the Country Round,and give the Signal of re- 
treat , that they may comein with all the Provi- 
fions they can find about the place; And alfo by 
making {everal Shot, keep off the Light-Hor/- 
men and Spies that they approach not {o neer , 
as to view the Works of the Fort ; and alfo to fa- 


at the moft, the breadth about 3 seat » Accor- Go vour theFeot and Horfe , who ought every day 


ding to which Meafures the Props and Planks are 

amed , wherewith the Aine is underproped. 
‘Che Barth thavis taken out of the Mive under a 
Rampert or Baftion, is to be carried away ina Vet 
fel,or Pailof Leather, whichis light in handing it 
oneto another, tillic be brought out of the Hole 
or entrance of the Mine, and laid inthe Gallery, 


to make a Sally, to fhew that the Garz/or is {trong, 
and in good Heart : The /nfantry muft not go be- 
yond Mufket Shor ; but the Cavalry ought every 
day from the opening of the Zrexches to fally in 
fimall Squadrons to draw the Army near , that it 
may lay opento the Cannoncers, who may make 
fome good Shot, and cut off fome of the Principal 
Officers. Bbb If 
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beyond Mufket-Shot, or Falcon from the Town, 
under which the Cavalry may fecurly lodge. 

This Live is cartied round about the Zows, if 
the Garifon be very ftrong, and full of Men; elfe 
on one part. 

If the Evemy have Armies near, and that its 
thought they will endeavour to raifethe Siege, be- 
fore the Zown can be taken, then the Enginers 
mark out another Line, further into the Cam- 
paign, whis is called the Line of Circumvallation. 
This Line is carried round about Inclofing Ground 
enough for all the Army to lodge in. The Quar- 
ters of the General, and other chief Commanders, 
are to be placed round about, fo as one may re- 
lieve another conyeniently. : 

Upon this Live, within MufketShot one from 
another, are to be placed Redoubts , Triangles, 
Long Squares,and other Fields-Works; each Regi- 
ment is to Work at them before their own Camp. 
Their Ramperts are generally fome 8 or 10 Foot 
thick, 6 Foot high, with a Foot-bank to mount 
upon the Parapets. The outward height 5 Foor, 
the Ditch caft about them 10 or 12 Foot broad, 
and 4, 5 or 6 Foot deep, altho the proportions 
are to be made all ways according to the danger 
the Exemy may put the Army unto. 

The next thing to do, is opening of the 
Trenches, that is, beginning the. Lines of Ap- 
proaches towards the Zows, at about 1200 Foot 


FORTIFICATION. 


‘ 


him, and he isto dig the Hole fo deep, thac witli 
the Earth thrown up he may be under Covert. 
which will be when he digs three Feet into the 
Ground, the Zzrth thrown up making other 
three above the Ground, or 6 Foot in all. 

The Workmen being thus got into the 
Ground, they enlarge and deepen the Trenches, 
as neceflity requires;as when they come nearer to 
a Fortre[s, they areto be made deeper, The 


10 breadth or width of them may be 12 or 14 Fvot 


at the Top, and 6,8 or 10 Foot-at the Bottom, 
with Foot-banks for the conveniency of Mufquet- 
teers ; fometimes one is conftrained to make them 
larger, in regard Wagons may be ‘driven through 
them, with Materials neceflary for the Gallery; 
and alfo Cannon muft be drawn down and mount- 
ed onthe Batteries. But itis always ta be ob- 
ferved , by how much larger the Approaches are 
made, by fo much ought the Parapet of the 


20 Trench to be hightend, that the Enemy may not 


difcover the Sou/diers that are in them; efpecially 
one ought to heighten thofe Points, and Wind- 
ings where the Line turns; and when it cannot 
be conveniently done, the Sou/diers are to take 
great Facines,and cover the place that is feen with ~ 
them. 

The7renches are to be relieved every 24 Hours 3 
and in fhort, are to be ordered with great care. 

Ifthe Ground be Rocky, Moorifh or Marfhy with 


fromit. To this end the Colonel, or Commander 30 Bags, where one cannot dig, then there is a Foun- 


of the Jnfantry, (whofe bufinefS is to open them, 
ought early in the Morning to yifit the General, 
or more particulary the Lieutenant-General, if he 
be appointed for this Adtion;and it were neceflary 
he had well reviewed the place himfelf, before 
he comes to difcourfe with thofe that know it. 
Then the Regiments make their Detachments, 
and are to furnih fuch number of Workmen that 
the Fgineer requireth ; and befides their ordinary 
Arms , they take alon with them Spades, 
‘Shovels, Pickaxes, and other Materials neceflary 
for the Work. TheFgineer is to thew and inform 
them well how they are to run_their Line, 
which he draws out to them as neceffity requires, 
being of diverfe foe , but moft commonly 
fome 20 or 40 Rods long, or fometimes fhorter 
or longer, and broken and turned as often as is 
ieollen, i 

That the Workmen’ may begin with the more 


dation made with Sinkers, that.is, Bundles of 
Boughs faftned together, upon which Earth is 
caft. Upon this Foundation there are Zraver-* 
fes and Gabions, which are defcribed in the laft 
Chapter. Thefe Gadions are ufed alfo in ftony 
Ground,where one cannot dig the Earth, becaule 
of Stones. 

Asthe Trench advances, there’'are at the Wind4 
ings and turnings, Patteries tobe made about roJ 


4212 or 16 Foot high, the Brea/t - Works made 


with Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, and Cannon-baf- 
kets; thefe Batteries are to fhoot into the 
Town, to beat down the Houfes and terrify the 
Burgers, and to play continually Day and Night. 
Or Batteries may be made on any Hill, or rifing 
Ground to this effect. ; 
There muft bea good Line of Communication, 
betwixt the two, or more Approaches; when 
they are once advanced to the Foot of the Glafis 


fafety where the Live begins (which is with a 50 take in and fortify the Ground betwixt the 4t- : 


great place of Arms) there is to be built a Redoubt 


tagues, by which means the Enemy coming to 


or Battery with Guns,and there are covered from Jally out,will find themf€lves betwixt two Fzrzngs. 


the Enemies Cannon, by two great Efpaulments 
well Flanked, feveral Guards of Foot and Horfe, 
ftanding near to defend them, if the Befieged 
fhould Sally out, The Line being laid outand 
marked, which is to be carried on Obliquely, fo 
that no Shot can be made out of any Work of 
the Town, that may {cour that Line, the Eginecers 
are to divideand place the Workmen, 
that one may not hinder another. 
Now they give to every Man, the length 
of 4 or 5 Foot, and every one maketh as much 
hafta poflible to get into the Ground, for the 
avoiding of the danger whcreunto he is expofed 
while he ftands upomthe open Field.To this end 
the Earth which he diggeth, he cafteth up before 


In the carrying on the Lines of Approaches and 
Batteries,the Engineers muft be fure to be provi- 
ded of Pallifadoes de Camp, and Piles of 6 Foot, 
Turn-Pikes , Eorfe de Freez, Barricadoes or a 
Fence made of Pallifadoes , Thoulands of Crow- 
Feet, or Carthrops to hinder the March of Ator/e, 
together with good ftore of Planks and Timber” 


in order 60 ready. 


The nearer theApproaches advance to the Fortrefs, 
and thé more Souldiers are expofed to danger,their 
Pay is encreafed every Day; fomctimes they have q 
haifa’ Crown a Night, and fometime a Crown 
for an Hours work, if their Po/? be Dangerous. 

Every Moriling as foon as Day. begins to break, — 
the Liextenant General,or MarWial de Camp, orders 
the | 


1 
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the So/diers too low to the Trenches, and there 
take their places, to Fire continually, and: hin- 
der the Enemy -from fhewing their Heads above 
the Works , whilft the Cannon from the Batteries 
are beating dowa the Parapers , and levelling the 
Works; the Batteries to this end are advanced as 
the Artaques advance , and the beft place for 
them is betwixt the two Aftagues ; for by this 
means one dilpofés them in fuch a manner , that 
he is Matter of the Firings of the two F/azts, of 
the two oppofite Ba/tions. 

When the Approaches are advanced to the 
Counterfcarp, along the Brea/t-work of it, there is 
to be made a great Lodgment , in the middle of 
which, thereis a Defcent cut into the Ditch, which 
is called the Sap; When it is brought to the 
Ditch or Moat, there muft be good ftore of Piv- 
neers employed to run Earth in Wheel Bar- 


rows Night and Day to fill up the Ditch,and as foon ~ 
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to the end the Enemy may not fe it, and eels 
whereabouts the Mine is. 

The Mine is wrought on by feveral Turns; to 
prevent the Blaft of Powder coming forewards , 
fometimes the Ma/fer Miner makes ule of a Com- 
pafs , and Conduct his Mine by the help ofthe 
Needle, that he may carry it right, and always 
the nearer he comes to the place where the Cham- 


- er isto be , the narrower he makes the Way of 
10 the Mine, in fuch fort , that it be no broader or 


higher at the entrance into the Chamber, than a 
Barrel of Powder may fearcely pafs into it , for 
by this means the M/weis eafier ftopt. 

The bignefS of the Chamber is made according 
to the greatnefs and proportion of the Wall an 
Rampert. The common Opinion is, that a Bar- 
rel of Powder willblow up 12 foot of Earth; the 
Barrels are to be laid in fuch order, thatin an in- 
ftant they may alltake Fire together. The Cham- 


as it is dark the Hor/e of the Army ; but thofe20 der may be made 10 or 12 foorwide , and about 


that are upon the Guards to carry Facins to the 
Tail of ‘the Treaches , to be caft into the Abar, 
to fill it up even to that place where the Mine is 
to be made ; for in fo doing, the Ditch will be fil- 
led up by degrees, and there will be a good Foun- 
dation for the Galery to reftupon; the Pioneers 
fetch in their Wheel Barrows good ftore of 
Earth, upon Planks laid in the Gallery , and 
bring it to the Mouth thereof, cafting it. upon 


_ aheap, and fome Workmen appointed to workin 3° Powder , 


‘the Mouth of the Gallery , caft itinto the Moar , 
to ettle the Facéns and Fagots. : 

This Earth thus caft up, ferves to cover and 
make Blinds for the Workmen , which they ufé 
to make at the Mouth of the Sap, and 
continue, fo doing till they bring the Gadery to the 
Face of Baftion. The Blinds are to be railed on 
that fide which refpedts the Evemies Curtain, and 
oppofite Flank. i 


To bring on the Gadery , firft, there is made 4° 


two Frames of Zimber, fome 8 or 10. foot wide, 
and about 9 inheight , in formof a Ga/ows ; the 
Timber may be 6 or 8 Inches thick, and the fide 
oppofite to the Exemies Flank, ought to be double 
 planked. Thefe Frames ought to ftand 6 or 7 
_ foot from one another, and fo one after another , 

till the Galery reach to the Foot of the Ba/fi- 
Bt, 


_ § TheGaleryis to be covered at the Top with 
_ Earth a Foot thick , to hinder Fireworks from 
burning it ; there are little Windows made in the 
Gallery, betwixt every 3 ot 4 Frames to give the 
Workmen light. 

When the Gallery isthus brought to the Face 
of the Ba/Hion; The next thing is to makea Mine, 
which is to be done by Miners, who are to have 
Pick-Axes and all kind of Mafons Tools, with all 
things requifite to pierce and break the Wall. 

| The height of the Adie is about 4 or 4 + foot high 


5 foot high; The Earth is to be blown up either 
into theF ortre/s,or elfe without,by making that fide 
which isto be blown up,not fo thick as the other. 
Thus having made the Mixe , place the Powder 
herein , and clofé up the Mouth of it; which muft 
be carefully done,putting crofs Timbers in every 
Return ; and at the entrance ftop it with thick 
and ftrong Planks, rammed in with Earth, leaving 
a Trunk or hollow Pipe all the way filled with 
and carried to the end of the Mine , at 
the Wall where the Paflage isto be well ftopped, 
fince the ftronger'a Mize is ftopt, it takes the 
better effect; then fire it as foon as conveniently 
may be, left the Powder rake harm by too much 
moifture'; after which follows the Affault , and 
feconding the Mine, if the Breach be made confi- 
derable. 


COREA P Te. 
Of defending a Town or Fort. 


T is a certain Rule,That where there is an Of 
fenfive War, there is alfoa Defenfive; and - 
therefore as foon as the Governor of any Fort 


50 gets notice of an-drmy coming before it to Be- 


fiege the place; and before they form their #2- 
cus, or Block it up, he fends the Gunners to the 
Batteriesswith orders to fhoot feveral Cannon, to 
inform the Country Round,and give the Signal of re- 
treat , that they may comein with all the Provi- 
fions they can find about the place; And alfo by 
making feveral Shot, keep off the Light-Horf- 
men and Spies that they approach not fo neer , 
as to view the Works of the Fort ; and alfo to fa- 


at the moft, the breadth about 3 ; foot , accor- 6 your theFeor and Hor/e , who ought every day 


ding to which Meafures the Props and Planks are 
framed , wherewith the Mine is underproped. 
‘Lhe Earth thatis taken out of the Mize under a 
Rampert or Baftion, is to be carried away ina Vet 
fel,or Pailof Leather, whichis light in handing it 
oneto another, tillic be brought out of the Hole 
or entrance of the Aine, and laid inthe Gallery, 


to make a Sally, to fhew that the Gari/on is {trong, 
and in good Heart :'The Zufantry muftnot go be- 
yond Mufket Shot ; but the Cavalry ought every 
day from the opening of the Zrenches to fally in 
fmall Squadrons to draw the Army near, that it 
may lay opento the Cannoneers, who may make 
fome good Shot, and cut off fome of the Principal 
Officers. Bbb If 
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If the Garifox be but weak, then the Gover- 
nor is to manage it to the beft Advantage; and is 
not obftinately ro defend the Oxt-Works , bat 
rather to look to thedefence of the Ditch , and 
the Body of the place, that rhe Flanks be well 
furnifhed with Caan , and as foon as he per- 
ceives the Attagves of the Enemy, is to Coun- 
termine the Flaked Angles of the Out-Works, and 
to blow- them up, at fuch time as he is 
forced to quit them ; and after having Retrenched 
the Ba/tions after a confiderable Breach, all that 
he can do, is upon the moft Honourable Terms 
to make Capitulations , as to March out with 
Arms and Baggage, Drums Beating , Trumpets 
Sounding , Colours and Standards Flying, Matches 
lighted at both ends , Bullets im their Mouths , 
with fome Pieces of Caxnon and Mortars, and Am- 


munition neceflary, the Befegers eens them 
with Wagons, Horfes, and every thing neceflary for 


their March. Burif the Garz/or be confiderable 
ftrong.it is to be Governed quite in another manner. 

The Governor isto husband the Provifions well, 
and defend boldly the Oxt-Works , and to Coanter- 
Mine round about them , as the Enemy fhall At- 
tack , and to Retrench them , and alfo to make 
Retrenchments , and Barricadoes-all along the Co- 
veredWay ; that he may lofé all things piece by 
piece, and to quit nothing but by main force. 

After the Goverzor is Advertifed , by {mall 


parties he fends our, what part the Zyemy will 3° 


Attack , he is always to Anoy them by continu- 
al {mall Sa/lies of the ftouteft Souldiers two by 
two , and three by three, who are to Fire upon 
the Pioneers , by creeping into the Field unper- 
ceived, and not to give them reft or let the Zren- 
ches be quiet , and afterwards to Retreat into the 
Counterfcarp ; and inthe mean time the Governor 
isto haye the Sou/diers in readinefS,to give Fire as 
foon asthe Party is returned, by which common- 
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that comes out of the Ditch makes a good Pa 
rapet. All thefe Retrenchments and Cuttings oft 
are to lye open towards the Zown , or Fortrefs. 
with this Provéfo alfo, that they be not made {fo 
high, but that the main Works may overlook and 
command them. 

Whea the Garrifon is- forced to quit their laft 
Retrenchments on the Out-Works , and Retreat 
into the Zown , the Governour is to haye the 

10 Flanks well farnifh’d with Caxnoy,which may beat 
upon the Flanked Angles , and {cour the Ditch; 
for there is nothing makes greater flaughter, or 
with greater eafe hinders @/dermining than this ; 
and it is almoft impoflible for, the Exemy to 
make any Lodgment, or fet any Miners at work 
upon the Body of the place ; and being not able 
to make a Breach, but by their Canyon, it is foon 
repaired with Palifadces, and the Baftion cut oft 

and Retrenched with Mines prepared under the , 
20 Breach, and the Batteries made firm before they 
can Storm; and for fome Days they cannot make 
any Lodgment , notwithftanding they have won 
the flanked Angles, and made a confiderable 
Breach, even to the Foot of the Ba/tion, yet they 
cannot maintain ic but with great lofs; neither 
can they ayoid the Granadoes , and Fire-Works,’ 
that will be continually. caft upon them, and fo 
forced to approach by Sap, which may be with 
all facility imaginable Rencountered. 

If the Enemy by difmounting the Guws on the 
Flanks and Batteries, with their Counter-Batteries 
approach to the Foor of the Baftion , and fer 
their Miners-at work, and prepare their Mines ; 
then the Governour is diligently to featch out the 
Enemies Mines , and being aflured of the place 
where they are hid, and a:working, which may 
be done by fetting a Drvm in the place fufpected, 
with fome Dice, or Peafe upon the Head of it, 
which with any ftirring will leap upon the Drum, 


- ly many Offcers are killed that do advance ; to 4o when: it ftands over the place where the Miners 


this end the Ozt-Works are to be well furnifhed 
with men, to keep continually Firing; and to 
render them the more able, they are to be relieved 
twiceaDay, and twice a Night. 

‘Teis very: ordinary to the Girifon, to mak a great 
and brisk Sal/y about Sax-Rifing, or break of Day, 
after a Stormy or Rainy Night , as opportunity 
adinits ; and to carry along with them a quantity 
of Nails to cloy the Guns, Pick-Axes, Spades and 


are at work. 

After the place is thus found out, nothing re- 
mains but to make a Cous/ermine againft them, 
which is made after the fame manner, asa Mine, 
deferibed in the laft Chapter. Now, becaufe one 
is not fure to meet juft with the Enemies Mine, 
which may be made either too high , or too 
low; therefore there are feveral Mines to be 
made, till by one of them the Eyxemies Mine is 


Shovels to throw down their Ledgment, fome Gra- so found out, and fo take away their Powder out 


yadiers , and Mfufquetoons , tomake a confidera- 
ble Afizult,and to throw down their Worksin fuch 
manner, that the Exemy coming to regain Ground, 
may lay opento the Shot trom the Out-Works , 
which ought efpecially then to be well furnifhed 
With men, andiin ReaciaelS to make a continual Fi- 
ring,to fayour theRetteat of the Sad/y; and fo by this 
means the Bvemy fhall not gain a Foot of Ground 
butatavery dear rate , and’ Jofe much of his time 
before he be able to gain any of the Out-Works. 
The Out-Works ought tobe Mined and Retrenched , 
and the Mines Fired when the Zvemy makes a 
Lidzement onthem , andthe Garifon forced to re- 
tire to their Retrenchments. 

* Lhe Retrerchments turn to account when 
their Ditch is 13 feet broad at top, and 6 feet at 
the bottom, and 8 feer deep; and che Barth 


of the Chamber. ; 
When an Enemies Mine is carried fo fecret, 
and hidden, that one cannot find it out; then 
the Garrifon muft of neceflity refolye to qnit 
that part of the Rampert, ox Ba/tion,undet which 
they fafped there is a Mine, and fo Retrench 
and Cut it off inwardly ; but for their-advantage 
they muft make ready alfo their Counter-Mines 
made in that place, and Chamber their Powder, 
Goattending the effedt of the Ewemies Mine; and 
when they fpring it, they muft retire themfelyes 
into their new Work cut off, or Retrenchment; 
and the Axemy being Lodged on that part of the 
Rampert, ot Baftion , which they haye quitted, 
then the Counter-Mine is to be blown up. The 
like is allo done in Out-Works, and on the Coun- 

terfcarp, when one is driven to quit them. 

CHAP. 


GUNNERY. 


CHAP. XL 
Of CUNNERY. 


¢ General things to ‘be known ia the 

Att of Gunnery, next after the Names and 
Parts of a Piece of Ordnance ( which you may 
here learn from the Figure of the Gun) in order 
to Shoot {ecurely , and make a good Shor , are, 
Firft, That the Piece be well 7; ertiated, or {qua- 
red upon its Carrzage, and to know duly to Load 
and Level the Piece. 
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Go Concave Cylinder. 


To Lertiatea Piece, is to know if it has its 

due thicknefs of Meral at the Touch-hole , Tra- 
nions, and Neck; by which you may: judge at 
the ftrength of the Gu» , whether well fortified, 
or no, This you'do with a Coliper pair of Com. 
pales; and if the Piece be Home boared , the 
Diameter lefs by the height dividediby 2,.4$ the 
thicknefS at any place, . 
_ To Quadrate,or Square a Piece-mounted, is to 
fee ifvit is directly placed, and 
which depends. on the Carriage, in teoard of 
the Wheels and Axel-Tree. 

Lo Difpart a Piece of Ordnance, is to Re tach 


a mark upon the Muxzle-Ring., ot thereabouts, 


that the vifual Ray,or Sight-Line, taken upon the 
Top of the Bafe-Ring againkt the! Touch-hole , by 
the Mark fer at, or near the Muzzle-Ring ; wa 

be parallel to the Axis of the Concave Cylinder. 
To dotthis, take the Diameters of the Bafé-Ring, 
and the place av the Mule where you intend 55 
the Difpart to ftand ; divide: the difference of 
thefé two into ‘two equal parts , on of them 
will be the Difpart, which you may fetupoh 
the Gua with Pitch , or Wax. If you haveé not 
Compaffes, mealate the Circles about, and work 
With them. ; 

. The Weights. of Shok ave tegilated by che 
Cubes of the Diameters , and by ete the 
aoa of one,the weight of anyother is ound, | 


ABullet of Tron of 4 Tiches\ Diameter ig foufid $9 
by Experience to weigh 9 Jd. then fay, a8 the 
Cube of 4 is\to\ 9ifb fo is any’ other’ Diameray 
Cubed to: its weight ; or a8. Jd. is to the Citbe 
of 4, fis any other weight to the Cube Roor 
of its Diameter. Lead and Inon in Weight is a5 
2 to 3, that is, a Shot of » Ub. of Trou, and a 


30 ed to 45 Degrees ; 


equally poiled, 40 ; 
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Shot of 3 Jbof Lead,wilbhave the fame Diameter 
of height.Jron to Stove is as 3 to 8;Lead to Stone, 
as 4to r; that is, a Bullet of Stone-of 10 If, 
is equal in height to a Bullet of Lead of 4018. 
Therefore knowing what a Bullet of Tron of 
any Diameter weighs ; you will find the Weight 
of a Bullet of the fame Diameter of Lead, and 
Stone ; for Lead having the weight of 9 /d. of 
Tron for 4 Inches Diamzter. Yf 3 give 2, whae 


10 will 9/4. give? Anfwer 6; and {fo of any other. 


As the Shot is regulated by the Cudes of the 
Diameters, fo allo is the Powder. Suppofé 
1/b. = of Powder be a Charge for a Falcon of 
2: 68 Bore of ‘Dianieter ; what Weight in Ponder 
will be fit fora Chatge of a Cannan of 7? The 
proportion is thus: As the Cude of 2: 68 is to 
1. > of Powder, fo is the Cube of 7 to 
26. 


The Names of the pieces of Ordnance, which 


zo are taken from the height of the Bore, are fer 


down in'the following Zable, Which gives in the 
firft Column the Namés of the Pieces ; next, the 
weight of Fortified Guns; the third , the height 
of the Bore ; the fourth, the height of the Shor 
the fifth, the weight ‘of the Shot; the fixth; 
Powder for Proof ; the feventh » Powder for Seér- 
Vice; the eighth, Paces (five Foot toa Pace) the - 
Piece thoots Point-Blink, or upon the Level; 
the ninth, the ourmott Random,the Piece mount. 
the tenth , the Flores ; and 
the eleventh , the Jy requiréd to draw a Piece 
of Orduance. . 
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As to the fevéral Shootings in Artillery, and 
the knowledg of the trite Diftance that any piece 
Will catty to, is a matter thar depends upon 
fhahy ‘Uncertainties, there being fuch varieties in 
the truenefS of the Bore,in the heights of the Shor, 
in the ftrength of the Ponder, in the Difparts, 
c the Levelling, and Direttion, in the Air, Wind, 

C. % 


The Bal, when it ig Shot , flies through the 4ir 
With a violent,mixt and natural Motion deferibing 
a Parabolical Line,in whole beginning, and end are 
Lines fenfibly ftreight, and in the middle, Curved, 
The Shootings, ot Shots in Artillery, are therefore 
three; The firft is called Point-Blank, which is 


thar 
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that Space, that the Ba// flies in a Line fenfibly 
right without any. inclination ; The fecond is- 
called the Mean, which comprehends all that 
Space the fhot flies ina Cw ved Line; The third 
is called the Dead-Shor, which is the fall of the 
Ball by afenfible right Line towards the Ground, 
after that the violence is ceafed. 

Gunners do take notice of thefé three differ- 
ences, and Ranges of Shot, for three {everal ends. 
The Shots of Point-Blank ferve to Batter the 
Ramperts and Walls of Forts, and. Caftles; the 
Mean, or Middle Range to moleft afar off the 
Troops in the Campaign, and in their Quarters, 
and to ruine the Afoxjes within the Cities, and 
Caftles, Sc. The Dead-Shots ferve for Mortars 
to fhoot Bombs, and other Artificial Fire upon 
the Exemy, efpecially when they cannot be other- 
wife offended, nor feen; being covered behind 
with Ramperts, Trenches, Hills, and other Emi- 
HENCEES. 

A fhot Point-Blank, which is the moft ordina- 
ry and moft Important, is diftinguifhed, in re- 
gard of the Aforizon, and in regard of the Ob- 
ject which it ftrikes. As to the Horizou they are 
of three forts, Firft, Level; Secondly from Low 
to High; Thirdly, from High to Low, called 
@nder Metal, j 

The Aforizontal, and by the Level of the 
Chafe, ot Concave Cylinder is the moft fecure, 
and certain. 

.. That.from Low to High, proves’ fallacious, 
becaufe by the Recoyling which the Piece makes, 
the Sor flies higher than the Mark; and that 
from High to Low is moft fallacious, becaufe 
the Shot ( befides other notable effects ) comes 
more Law-by the Recoyling of the Pzece. There- 
fore an experienced Gunner muft remedy thefe 
faults. by taking the due advantages in Shooting. 
As to the Object, a Shor Point-Blank is ads 
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. into 12 equal Parts, called Points; fo mutch of 
the Arch as exceedeth a Quadrant, as 45 Degrees, 
or 6 Points, ferves for fhooting below the Hort- 

. zon, as the Quadrant doth for above. From the 
Center hangs a Thread witha Plumet, the longeft 
Leg pucinto the Chafe, or Concave Cylinders of 
of a Piece of Ordnance, the Thread cutting the 
Arch, doth fhew the Degrees of Elevation, or 
Depreffion, one never exceeds 6 Points, or 95 

10 Degrees of Elevation in fhooting with long Can- 
non, ) 

The Dead-Shot which is made with Mortars, 
is done by giving Elevation from the Points 6, 
or 95 Degrees, to the Point 12, or 90 Degrees, 
which are meafured with the Syvare, or with a 
particular Zn/trument like a Level, putting a 
Staff acrofs the mouth of the Mortar, and upon 
that the Quadrant. 

In Shooting in thefe its obferved, that at the 

20 fixth Point is the fartheft off, and that at the 
feventh Point comes the neareft, and at the 
eighth Point nearer ; and fo nearer and nearer to 
the twelfth Point, in which the Bomb falls in the 
fame place from which it departed. 

Of Shots made out of Mortars, betwixt the 
Middle or Mean-Shot, and the Dead-Shor , it is to 
be obferved by Experience, thofe are equal which 
are equally removed from the fixth Point of the 
Quadrant, viz. that the Bomb fall as far diftant, 

30 being fhot from the fame Piece, and with the 
fame ftrength at the fifth as atthe feventh Point, 
and the fame thing at the fourth as at the eighth, 
and as much at the third as at the ninth, and 
fecond as the tenth. j 

Shots from Mortar-Pieces are very fallacious, 
fometimes flying farther, fomtimes fhorter than 
needs, and the Bombs break in the Air; fome- 
times after the fall they do not break, which 
gives time tothe Eyemy to retire, or to Choak 


either at right Angles againft the Superficies of 4° it; therefore to have a juft Blow, and to take 


the Objet, or at oblique Angles. At right 
LAngles it {trikes more furioufly' than at oblique ; 
therefore it is ufed againft frrong Walls, to batter 
them; and are ufed to make Batteries of {everal 
Tire, and difcharging them againft the felffame 
Mark, and inthe fame inftant. At obligue An- 
gles they Mtrike either Crofs-ways , or Rebound- 
ing, like a Tewmis-Ball. If they {trike Crofs-ways, 
withitwo Batteries oneupon each fide of the Ob- 
ject, it ruines more {peedily the Defence either 
of Earth, or Wall; if they batter Obliquely, or 
by a Rebound, which is done when they cannot 
do it right forward: As if one would batter a 
Flank covered with an Orilon, or Shoulder , one 
inutt {trike the Curtain in fo fita place, and ob- 
liquely, that by the Rebound the Sor may leap 
into the Flank; holding it for a Maxim in this 
Operation, That the Angle of Incidence is equal 
to the Angle of Reflection. 

The Mean or middle Rages are diverfe, ac- 
cording to the different Elevations of Ordnance ; 
the Elevations are regulated by the Gunners 
Square, which is an Jaffrument made of Brafs or 
Wiod, of two right Lines (See Fig. 10 Plate ) 
one longer than the other, both which make a 
right Angle, from which as from the Center is 
deicribed an Arch divided into go Degrees, or 


6° thofe days they are to be ufed, an 


effect, thefe following Advertifements muftbe 
obferved. ' 

Firft, One ought to know how many Paces 
are to the place which you would fhoot, which 
may be done with an Jn/trument. 

Secondly , That the Bomds, or other Bodies, 
which are to be Shot, be of equal weight, other- 
wife the Shots will vary. 

Thirdly, That the Carriage in breadth be al- 

5° ways upon a Level , and without any Defcent, 
that it do not leap in Difcharging, 

Fourthly, That the Powder with which the | 
Mortar is loaded, be always of the fame force 
and weight. 

Fifthly, That the Charge of the Mortar, as 
well in Powder as in Wadding, be always ramm'd © 
in with Blows equally heavy, and of equal 
number. 

Sixthly, That the Fufees be td made in 

thar they 
be made of a mixture proportionable to the 
Range the Shot fhall make in the 4%r, and that 
it break in. the very Fall; which Skill is in the 
Fufee filled with mixture of Compofition, which 
is to be fuch, that although the Bomé fall ip the 
Water it ought to break. 
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To meafire a juft Time, is done by filling the ‘fame quantity of Compofition fhould be 
the Fufee .after the ordinary manner; take a continued in the Fufee, but if it break before 
{mall Barret-or Cane of Iron of equal Bore to the Fall you mutt abate the Heat, by adding a 
that of-the Fu/ee, but fomething longer, with {mall mixture of Charcoal-Duft incorporated in the 
many little Holes all along its length, and filling fame Compofition ; and if after its Fall it fhall 
it in the fame manner as the Fu/ee, then the delay its effect, then you {hall joyn with its 
Bomb being fitted in the Mortar; you give Fire mixture a little fine Powder-Duft, and.fo you 
at the fame time.to the Fufee in the Mortar and may by Experience with this Barrel obferve in- 
the Zron Barrel, letting che Barrel burn untilyou to what Mark or Hole it burns, fo that with 
fee the Bomb break , in which moment, ‘you 10 fich Fufees the Bomb {hall juftly break: in the 
obférye the Barrel, and to what Hole the Fire very Fall amongft the Ey eiengpblefing al- 
burns'down, which will give an affured mark of ways to fill the Barrel with the { 
the time the Fu/ee ought to have. ture, 

If the Bomb in the very Fall fhall break, 


ic. mix: 
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WW ee is the Art of making Harmony, the mean and between both, and are called Zunes 


€ 


either by Voice , or Inffrument ; Or, of a natural Key. 
(which is the fame thing) the Art of It often happens inthefe Cleffs , that the Na- 
well Singing, or playing on Mafical Inftruments. tural Song is changed into BF/at, or into the con- 
The firft is called Vocal, the other ZnStrumental trary : But Tunes in B Sharp, are never changed. 


Vufick , and confifts both of Sounds. into B Flat, nor thofe in B Flat into B 
A Sound is that which affeéts the Ear,of which — Sharp. 

‘here aretwo Sorts , Simple and Compound ; The The Compound Sound is that which is compound- 

Simple is confidered by it felf. ed , and repeated with another. 


There are 20 Simple, or Single Sounds mentio- yo _ ‘The Compofition of Sounds is called in Mufick 
ned by Muficians , ftom Gam-ut to E-la, and all Interval, that is to fay, Mufical Concord, as 
contained inthe Gam-.ut; whichis called the Scale, well of the Voice , as on Inftruments; of which 
invented by one Guido Aratin an Italian, thebet- _fome are Principal Chiefs ; the others,cffects of the 
ter to learn to Sing and Play well: The Enume- Chiefs. 


ration of which Simple Sounds take as follow- There are three Chiefs , viz. a Tone, a Semy- 
eth. Tone , and aDiefis: And 4 Effeéts of the Chiefs, 


The firft, Gam-ut ; fecond, A-re; third, B-mi; as Diate(Jaron, Diapente, Diapafon, and double Dz- 
fourth, C-fi-ut; fifth, D-fol-re ; fixth, E-la-mi ; fe- _apafon. 
venth , F-fa-wt; eighth, G-fol-re ; ninth, 4:/a-mi- A Toneis an Intervalof Mufick , compofed of 
re; tenth, B-fa-B-mi; eleventh , C-fol-fa-ut ;20 two half Tones, and proceeding from a Sefquiottave 
twelfth , D-/s-fol-re; thirteenth, E-/a-mi; four- ration. 
reenth, /faur; fifteenth, G-fol-re-xt ; fixteenth, Muficians call it the fecond perfect ; for Exam- 
A-la-mi-resfeventeenth ,.B-fa-B-me>-eighteenth.,-ple., If when-two Sing, one fings /¢., and the 
C-Jol-fa; nineteenth', D-la-fol ; vwentieth , Ea. other Re, this Compofition of Sounds is called 
Of which Simple Scunds , firt are to be con- a Zone. 


fidered the Accidents ; and theh their Divi/f- A Demi Tone isthe Moity of a Tone, or of a 
on. j Sefquioétave. : ; 
Their Accidents are Mufical Time, or Meafure. A Tone can’t be divided by Numbers into two 
Time in Mujfick is a quantity which either length- equal parts, but only into unequal; for when 
ens, or fhortens the Sound. o you have divided a Tone into two parts, you 


The Mufical Time to exprefS the Sound,isknown” {hall have two Demi Tones: That which is the 
by eight Charatters,viz..4 Large, Lonz,A Breve, fharp of the two , is called the Demi Tone Ma- 
A Semibreve , A Minim, A Crochet, A Quaver, jor , or greater, and is feldom in ufe; the other 
and 4 Semiquaver. which is flac, is called the Minor, or lefS Demi 

But the time to fupprefS the Sourd is different, Zone , and isonly in ufe, and called the fecond 
that is, in feveral fortsof Refs or Paufes, lon- Imperfeét , whichis made from JZ to Fa. 


ger and fhorter. A Diefis or Perfation , (called by Boetzusa lef 
Mufical Meafure, is thatby which the aforefaid fer Demi Tone ) isthe {malleft of the Zntervals , 
Simple Sourds are Meafured. that is to fay , thefourth part of a Zove, or a 


There are two forts of Mea/ure in Mufick; the 4° Se/quiottave. 
one Sponduick , and called by the Modern Mu/tci- A Diateffaron isa foft imperfect fourth , which 
as Inperfeck or Duple, the other Trochaick, which _ is frequently ufed , as from Vt to Fa; It contains 
vthiey-call- Pérfeed, ot Friple, 9 two Tones, anda lefs Demi Tone. 


Secondly , thele Simple Sounds are divided into A Diapente is called a fifth,whiclvis a very {weet 
feven H/exachords, vulgarly called Cleffs. and frequent Znterval; Itcontains three Zones,and 
An Hexachord isa Deduction, or Conduct of — one lef Demi Tone. 
fix Voyces , as Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La. A. Diapafon is a moft perfect Jnterval; and yery 
The three firft of which C/effs that have G for much inufe , and confifts of eight Sounds, and is 
their Charaéter , are rough andharfh, and called called an Oéfave ; It contains five Jones, and two 
Tunes of B. Sharp. 50 lel’ Demi Tones. ; 
The two others, whofe Characters are I, are A Double Diapafon isthe fifteenth, or a double 
foft and fiveet, and are called Tunes of BFlat. Odave , and forwo Odlaves make ene intire Bo- 
Buc the othertwo, whole Character is C , are dy of Concords, viz. the greateft Sytem and Jnter- 
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M U 
val in Mufick , which is fo vulgarly called, as 4 
little before , fo as well here below , that is to 
fay , twice through all the Souds and effential 
Chords, ABCD EF G. 

Befides this Tra of Mufick , which is adapted 
tothe Eliptical Table, ’tis thought fic to add 
this following Difcourfe, as recommended from a 
perfon very Knowing in the faid Art, where he 
faith, That the two chief parts of Mufick are 
Compofition and Modulation. 

Compofition isthe fecting together of feveral Mu- 
fical Notes , into a Tune of feveral Parts » intoa 
Confort fit to be ca or Played. 

There chiefly belongs to.Compofition the Know- 
ledge of the Chords, of the Moods, and of thefe- 
veral parts which make up a Mifick Confort: 

In all the feven Notes, ( forthere are in nature 
_ but feven diflin& Sounds, however repeated in dif- 
ferent Heys ) antighth, being but an @/nionto the 
firft , aninth tothe fecond , a-tenth to the third , 
an eleventh to the fourth; a twelfth to the 
fifth , a thirteenth to the fixth > a four- 
teenth to the feventh; So likewile ina higher 
Key, a fifteenth to the eighth, a-fixteenth to 
the ninth, and fo of the reft. In all the fe- 
ven Notes (foran eighth is but the firft of another 
Septenary ; andevery Note whatfoever is a Firft , 
or Union in Reference to its Ofave ) there are five 
Concords and two Difcords ; of the five Concords 3 
three are perfect Chords, andtwo Imperfect. 

The three Perfeéfare an Ofave , called by the 
Greeks Diapafon, that is, from A-re the Proslam- 
Lanomenos to Alamirethe Mefe of the Greeks; A 
fifth called Diapente, thatis, from B-mithe Fly- 


pate Hlypaton , to F-fa-ut the peat Mefon of 


the Greeks; and a fourth calle Diatefferon , 
thatis, from D-fol-re the Lichanos-Flypaton to 
G-fol-re-ut the Lichanos-Mefon of the Greeks. 

The two Jmperfelt are athird called by the 
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30 or four Crochets to a 


Se DIC YK. 1Of 
fection ; this is called Triple-time, and hath ufu: 
ally this Mark & 

The Jmperfecto€ the Le(s hath a$ the former, 
two Longs toa Large, two Breves ‘toa Long, and 
two Semi-breves to a Breve; but in this. it dif: 
fers, that ic hath alfo but two Minims to a Semit 


brief, Sc. and this is called Time , and thus 
marked ¢ 


The Parts of Mufical Confort. 
: | Hete are indeed in Mufical Confort but three 


Material Parts , viz. Treble, Mean, and 
Byes but our Muficians commonly make four 
Parts, viz. the Supremus, or Cantus , that is the 
Treble; the Altus,or Counter-Téenour 3 the Zenour, 
which we call the Mean, or Tenour: and the 
Baffus, which we call the Buje, or loweft Part. 

In the ordering of thefe Parts there are two 
feveral ways of Compofition , wiz. Counter-Point, 
and Defeant, 

Counter-Point , is fetting of Parts together in 
fuch fort, that they may anfwer each other ex: 
actly, Note for Note. 

Defcant, is the fetting of Parts together in 
fuch fort, ‘that the Notes of one may anfiyer to 
thofé of the other, not in equality of Number, 
but ‘only in Time and Proportion; as two Minims, 
Semi-brief, and in like 
manner in all the reft. 

Modulation, is the Mufical performance , or 
€xpreffion of Harmony, by Singing ot Playing 
upon an Jaftrument. 

In Singing, or Playing, there are fiye things to 
be obférved. 1. The Number of their Notes. 
2. Their Names. 3. Their Tunes. 4. Their Times. 
And 5. Their Adjunés.. 

The Number of Mufical Notes is indeed but 


Greeks Ditonun, that is, feom C-fa-at the Parhy- 4° feven; for though ffom the loweft of a Mans 


pate-Flypatos to E la-mi, the Hypate-Mefon of the 
Greeks; A fixth called Hexachordon, thatis, from 
_ F, faatthe Parhypate-Mefon to D-fol-re, above the 
Nete Synemenon of the Greeks. 

The two Difcords area fecond , otherwife ‘cal- 
led a whole Tone, that is, from CJol-fa-ut, the 
Parauete-Synemenon to D-fol re,the Nete-S Synemenon 
of the Greeks ; and a feventh called He pta- 
chordon , that is, from D-lafol-re , the Nere- 


Benin to GJol-re-wt, in the higher Key to the 5° ufual 


aran2te- Eypaton of the Greeks. 

The motf afta Moods of the Greeks (for Ali- 
ius names fifteen) were five, the Dorick, the 
Lydian, the Aolick,the Phrygia and the Sonick, 
What the ufe and mature of thele Greek Moods 
Was, is not certainly determined, even by the 
moft diligent Inquirers into the Mufick of the 
Ancients ; only thus much is generally noted, 
That the Dorick is the moft graye and {folid, 


the Lydian the moft fprightly, and what we now-.60 


adays generally call Air. a 
There laré reckoned amongft | the Moderns 
four Moods ; two gueat, the Perfect of the More, 
and the Japerfedof the LefS: But of thee the 
two ilaft-alone are chiefly in ule. 
The Imperfect of the More is , when three 
Minims go to a Semi-brief, witha Prick of Per- 


Bae, to the higheft of a Boys, or Womans Treble, 
there are reckoned 21 Notes 3 yet they are 
really but 7, three times repeated ; fo that the 
whole Scale of Mufick , commonly called the 
Gamut , fhould reach from Gamut below to F- 
fa-ut above, that is, from G, to F, in the loweft 
Septenary, or Bafe; from G, to, in the middle 
Septenary, or Mean; and again from G, to F, in 
the highett Septeuary, or Treble. Buc the moft 
Scale falls fhort a Note in the third Septe- 
nary, reaching but to Ela ; this poffibly being 
fuppofed the ordinary Compafs of a Voice. But 
fome there are , who add to the Scale feveral 
Notes ‘beneath Gam-ut, and above E-la, in Alt; 
this increafed Scale being probably fuppofed, the 
extraordinay Compaf$ of a Voice, ot Ly Thee 
ment, 

The fecond thing to be obferved in Singing , or 
Playing, is the knowledge of the Names of the 
feveral Notes, which are commonly Jed With 
the feven firft Lerters of the Alphabet, which 
are properly to be look’d upon as the Cleffs, or 
Signs of the Notes. 

The Names of the Seven Notes ate, U/t,Re,Mi, 
Fa,Sol,La,Fa; Whete note,that the feyenth is cal- 
led by the fame Name as the fourth, as being but 
half a Zone above La, as Fa is above Mi; as 

v 
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-< confidering that @/# and Re are very 
ee by Modern Muficians , or at leaft 
accounted but the fame with So/.and La. There 
are indeed bur four fingle Names, viz. Mi, Fa; 
S0/, La, though oft repeated, and varioufly com- 
mixt one with another , as appears in this fol- 
lowing Gam-ut, or Scale of Mufick.. 


© F-fa-ut, 
E-la, 
D-la-fol, 
The Treble, or higheft Septenary,s C-fol-fa, 
B-fa-bi-mi, 
A-la-mi-re, 
Gfol-re-ut. ° 


| F-fa-ut, 
E-la-mi, 
D-la-fol-re, 
The Mean, or middle Septenary, < C-fol-fa-ut, 
B-fa-bi-mi, 
A-la-mi-re, 
G-fol-re-ut. 
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(F fa-ut, 
| E-/a-mi, 
D-fol-re, 
The Bafe,, or loweft Septenary, * C-fa-ut, 
B-mi, 
A-re, 
Gam-ut. 


Of the feven C/iffs, or Xeys, noted by the feyen 
Letters, four only are inufe; the firft is F-fa-ut 
Cliff, which is peculiar to the Baffus , or lower 
Part; and at the beginning of Songs and Mufical 
Airs, is {et upon the uppermoft Line but one, 
and is thus marked 9:. The fecond is C-/ol- 
fa-ut, which belongsto the Mean, or Middle Part 
and is commonly (bat not always) upon the 4o 
middlemoft Live, and is thus marked. #. 
The third is G-fol-re-ut Cliff, which is appropriate 
to the Zreble, or Uppermoft Part; and at the 
beginning of Leffons, or Songs, is ufually fet on 
the lowermoft Line but one,being thus marked @. 
Thefe are the three firft and Signed C/iffs: The 
fourth, which is called B Cliff is unfixt to any 
particular Part, but goes through all, and ferves 
wherever it is for the Flatning, or Sharpning of 
Notes, where it is called B-fa, or B flat, and is 5° 
thus marked (| ); where it fharpneth it is called 
B-mi,or B fharp,being thus marked. x. } 

Of all the four Notes, Mz isthe principal, and 
claims a ftation in thefeé places , viz. in B-mi, 
E-la-mi} and A-la-mi-re: In the firft , as in ‘its 
proper itation, in the others when B flat chanceth 
to be placed there; alfo moreover immediately 
from Mi, . Fa-fol-la is Sung twice upwards , and 
La-fol-fa twice downwards, and then you return 
to Mz again. 5 

|The third thing to be confidered in Singing, or 
Playing, is the Paired of the Tunes of the 
Notes, wherein this thing is chiefly ro be obferved, 
viz. thatfrom Mi to Fa, and from Lato Fa, is but 
half a Zone; but between any other two Notes 


4s awhole Zone, as will appear in thele following 
Examples. 
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The fourth thing to be confidered in Singing, or 
Playing, is the Time of Mujical Notes , which is 
denoted by eight feveral Zerms of diftinétion, 
each having their feveral Marks, or Charaéters, and 
each comprehending the other double , viz. a 
Large contains two ee a Long two Breves, a 


Breve two Semibreves, Sc. 


ae A Large. 
oie 
5 S| A Long. 
wm ND 
oooa A Breve. 
D>, PD 
S999 9999 4 Somibreve. 
9 A Semibreve. 
lo Sa) aad 
¢ seshey A Minim. 
nea) 
il t t A Crochet. iy 
NO Rm 


EPTLTE acer 


3 nea ain enn 
IITITTETINIENT 4 semignacer 


The fifth thing to be confidered,is the knowing 
the Adjunéts, which are thefe , viz. A Zye, a Re- 
peat,a Paufe, a Direét, and a Clofe. 

ATye isa Mark, by which two Notes are fig- 
nified to be joyned together, and efpecially when 
two Notes are to be Sung to one Syable; this Tye 
is made by a Sémicircle, whofe two Ends point 


x 
to the two Notes conjoyned; as thus, =e 


A Repeatis to fignifie, that a part of a Song, 
or Leffon, is to be Sung , or Played over again 
from that Nore oyer which itis placed, and it is 
thus marked -& 

A Paus, or Reff, is to fignifie a ceafing for the 
{pace of fome Note Sung or Played; this Paus is 
named. according to the name of the Note for 
which it ftays , as a Large-ref, a Long reff, 4 
Breve-reft,a Semibreve-re/t, 6c. allthus noted: 


HS 
A Diredt, is to fhew av the end of one Live, 


Where a Nore ftandsin the beginning of the next 
Lime; as thus marked, == 


4A Clofe isthe End of a Song, or Strains the 
firft is called Perfeé#, and thus marked ©,” The 
other Zmperfect, and thus marked «, ; 

Asto the exact Rules of Compofing, 1 refer you 
tolarger Volumes of that Sue, it not being 
defigned here, 
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The fase = mofe. 
antient is frormy. 
Worlds Creation. 
Lhe fecorid franr the 
Dehige. ~ 
The third fromthe 
Tower of Babell. 
Thefourth fron y. 
travels eg, Abra. 
The fifth fromthe 
departure of the 
Drekites. 

The fixth frovethe 
vears of Sabath. , 
Theferenth fromiy. 


Lhe beguung of 
the World and 
of Mankind, 
The Infhitution- 
of Mariage, and 
Goverment of a, 
Deeds of our 


Iubile 

The es fromthe 

Temple of Ierufalem. 

Po nnd frotihe 

captivity of Babilo. 

Thecenth POMtt.70. 
of Darel. 
event le frone 
ts Incirnation. 


Firft. 
The Egiptians . 
Lfralites. 
Old Itahans. 
Gauls. 
Germans. 
Spaniards. 
Srcyonans. 
The Argines. 
Athernans. 


The Murther of Caur 
TheInventian of-trts. 
The order of years ~~ 
ger of 3 
ince y. Creation down 
to the Deluge- 
The Hiftory of 


Enoch. 
And laftly £ Deluge. (| 


through abferva: 
stionof time, proceeds 
Chronalogy wherewn 

1s to he confidered 


Of huni lived, before, 


che Delugesta #: relates, 


of Sado: 


he diavnfion 


&, the 
entiles 


onarches,and 
what was then 
Acted. 


Durewg the 
pee eaiiotee r 
adiifion of the 
per ous. 234 Before 
the Empire 


Lela se of ¥. 


Chaldeans. 


os: yriaits, 


Monarchs , 
Slourified 


Trojans. 
Latturs s. 
E Romi 72S. 


Second the Sftate 
of the ewes. 
Athenians - 
Romans &. 
Cgiptians 5 


Third ff. of 
Egipt. ~ 
Ves 
ia . 
| | trimenin. , 
Macedorua- 
Gr. CECE - 
Parthia. 
Rome . 
The Tees « 
Niwmdia . 
Mauritania. 
Ge. 


The fourth and la/t,that of 

Soverayn Pafturs or Bifhops 

of the histhgd. Popes of Rome: 
he Perfians, Arabians Sarazens, 

Gauls, French. Germans, Bur : 

mdians. Gaths. Vandals. 

enetians, Eryslifh, Scotch, 

Danes, Polonians, Hungart 

as, Bohennans, Portugalls, 

Aragonians, Caftillians, 
avarreans, Sicilians, 

Neopolttans, Switzers, 

Thofe of Geneva,Tunts, 

Tefs, Morocco, Senega, 
ernefins Sc. 


at F 
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(Gin Haves cS 
Of the Day. 


Li | \He Day is either AfPronomical or Political, | 
otherwife called. Civil; Lhe 4(fronomical 
is that which is fo termed by Affrono- 

mers, and is divided into Natural, and Arti- 

ftial. 

1, The Natural Day is that interval of Time 
wherin thé Sus departing from any. Point of ,the 
Heavens, or from the Meridian returns again to 
the fame Point; or otherwife ic may be defined, 

» The Sans converfion from any firft Meridian to 
the fame again, which is performed in the {pace 

of 24 equal Hours. t 


2, The Artificial Day is the {pace of Time 29 


from Sux-rifing to. Sun-fetting, or the whole Time 
of the Suns-/bining in our Hemifphere, the oppo- 
fite Time whereof muft accordingly be called 
Artificial Night. Hood 

Note, ‘That the Artificial Day differs from the 
Natural, in’ regard the Natural. is always and 
every where the fame, wheras the Artiffezal hath 
almoft always a perpetual Mutation, efpecially , 
in Regions remote from the Aquator; for, as I 
faid, the Artificial Day comprehends only the 
{pace of Time comprehended between the Suns 
rifing and Sétting, Being fhorter in Winter and 
longer in Summer. . 

Note Secondly, That the Days are longer in 
Summer by reafon of the Suns longer continuing 
above the Horizon, and the larger Arches of 
Heaven the Sux runs ‘through in refpect to’ our 
FTorizon, as you may {ee in the Defeription of 
athe Sphere On the contrary, the Diurnal Arches 
the Sw. makes in Winter, are Shorter. . ‘The Di- 
nal, and Notturnal Arches appear almoft all 4 
equal. _ Not to {peak of the Zwilights, being an 
Ampreffion of Light from the Sws-beams upon the 
Air, either before Sun-rifing, which is. called \Dj- 
fuculum, or Day-break,. or in’ the Evening after 
Sun-fet. nore E 

Note T hirdfy, That the Nafural Day hath not 
the fame beginning among, all People, but is de- 
Atermined according to the different inftitution of 

» ach of them. The Badilonians. ufe to denominate 
the Day from one Sux-rifing to another.The Jtalj- 
4as on the contrary from one Sun-fetting to ano- 
ther, and accordingly they number their Hours. 
The Antient Romans, and accordingly the Romifh 

| Church atthis day reckon from Mi night to Mid- 
might. The Arabians and 4/Pronomers from Moon 
to Moon, becaufe the Sup and Stars keep always 


ro ye fhall celebrate your Sabbaths. 
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the fame regularity to each other, in refpect of 
the Meridian Circle, but not in refpect of the 
Horizon, which always yaries according to the 
Variety of the Polar Elevation. 

Nor can we in refpect to the Fioly Scriptures 
omit the Ouftom of the antient Fewes, who as 
they were commanded by God, began all their 
Feafts from the foregoing Sun-fetting, according 
to that of Leviticus, from Evening to Evening 
Contrarily the 
Tyrians began their Day trom the Sun-rifing, and 
probably in this matter they differ’d not from the 
Batilonians, and other Nethbouring Provinces, 
who computed the Afours not from Sun-rifing,' 
but from its Setting. > 

Further Note, This Natural Day confifting of 
Artificial Day and Night, is called Civil, or Poli: 
tical, as.it takes beginning, or ending from the 
different Yhftirution of People and Countries ; And 
of thefe Political Days ome Feftival or Edly- 
Days, in which Shops are fhut up, and common 
Works laid afide, or Working-Days allotted for 
the exercife. of all manner of Works and Pro- 
feffions ; and thefe Daysare noted in thefe Tables, 
or Books, which from the Arabians we call Al. 
manacks, and from the Latins, Calenders: for 4 
Calender is the Order and Series of all Months, 
Lunations , and Feftival-Days , which happen 
‘through the Year; and it is called Calender froma 
othe Calends, which are the firtt Days of every 

Month. wid .B1 IE 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Hours, 


fe) 


N Aiur is one of thofe lefler Spaces of 
of Time, into which every Day of the 
Tear is continually divided. Ic is mote parti- 
cularly thus defined: An Afour is the 24th part * 
of a Natural, or the 12th of an Artificial- 
Day. 
Noe Firft , That of Hours, fome are called 
Equal , which are the 24 Parts (as have beeri 
o faid) of a Natural Day , otherwife term’d Affro- 
nomical, or Equino(tial; becaufe each of them is 
that Space of Time wherein the Equator afeends 
15 Degrees above the Horizon, or in which the 
Sun in bis Courfe runs through 15 Meridiads 
Each Hour is divided into 4 Quarters, and every 
Quarter into 15 Minutes, or Scruples,» making in 
the whole 60, j 
Ddd Nore 
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Note Secondly , Others are called @nequal 
Hours by the Greeks. There are 12 Parts as 
well of Day, as of Night; that is, as well of 
that Time wherein the Sua is above the Horizon, 
as wherein he ftays beneath it: And they are 
called @/nequal , not that the Hfours of one and 
the fame Day,orNig/t,are unequal amongft them- 
felves; but becaule when as-there are 12 equal 
Parts of unequal Days, that is, of Summer- 
Days,and Winter-Days, itmuft neceflarily follow, 
that the Summer, and Winter-Hfours, are by this 
means Unequal amongft themfelyes. | They are 
allo called @nequal, becaufe in the Summer time 
the Diurnal Hours are longeft, and the Nournal 
fhorteft ; but in the Winter time quite contrary. 
They are alfo called. Zemporary ,becaufe accords 
ing to, the diverfity , that is, the Length,,.or 
Shortaefiof Days they have different Magnitudes, 
Lattly, They are faid to be Planetary, in regard 
that the feven-P/avets ruled the fours fuccef 
fively, that is , in {uch a manner as this, That 
the firft Afour of the Day fhould be allotted ro 
that Playet from whence the faid Day took de- 
nomination. 

It isto, be obferved out of Baronius , inhis Re- 
marks upon the Year of our Lord 34, that the 
Fews divided as well the Day, as the Night, not 
only. into. 12 Temporary Hours , but alfo into 
12 Lyyal Parts, as it were into. 4 Stations, 
cach.of \yhich contained 3 of thofe which are 
called Zemporary , and @nequal Flours ; but the 
4Parts of the Night were called Vigilie , bya 
Name borrewed from Vigiles. The firft be 
at Suy-fecting; the fecond ended at Miduight, 
where alfo the chird began ;\ and.the fourth ended 
at Samrifing. R 


Now the\4 Parts of the Day’ sere. ptoperly . 
called Hours }, cach confifting (as aforefaid): of 
3. Lemporary Hours , fo as, that the lat part.of 4° 


this fort of Your, that is, the Second , was the 
Sixth Common and Temporary Hour ; which the 
Third proper Hour of the ews followed , con- 


taining of the Grey) Flours the Seventh , 


Eighth, and Ninth: And according to this Cal- 
culation St.Mafé rightly ‘faith ,\that our Saviour 
Fefus Chrift, was Crlcified in the Third Hour, 
that is, in the Third of thofe Four equal Stations 
into which the whole Day was .divided ; where- 
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themfelves called the principal Day of the Week 
the Sabbath, as it were a'Day of Re/f, in which 
God is faid to have Refted after his finifhing the 
Worlds Ereation : Moreover, amongft them this 
Day gaye Name tothe whole Week, fothar Sab- 
bathum was the fame as Hebdomada ; and what 
we eall the firft , fecond, or third Day of the 
Week, Sc. wasby them called the firft’, {econd, 
or third Day,@c. of the Sabbath. 

The Etbnicks gave to each of thefe Days the 
Name of one of the 7 Planets, taking beginnin 
from the + Sux, whence the firft Day was calle 
Dies Solis, or Sunday ; alter which dillowed the 
reft in order, as dies Lune, Monday; dies Martis, 
Tuefday; dies Mercurii, Wednefday ; dies Fovis, 
Thurfday; dies Veneris, Friday; and dies Saturni, 
Saturday, ” 

The Chriftiaas ufed to, call thefe Days Feria, 
to -fignifie, that there ought to be a Diyine 


certain Ancient dffronomers were of Opinion, 20 Keeping Fzoly-day , by Refting from all rage: 
y- 


or Secular Employments , and following 
Religious Duties , efpecially- thofe fet apart for 
the Ffoly Funttion. "Che firtt Feria’ they called 
Dies Dominica, or the Lords Day,; becaufe on 
that Day our Lord and Saviour, Fefus Chrift, was 
Raifed from the Dead. The feventh Feria ftill 
retains the Name of Sabsath, to fignifie, that 
the Fewi/h Sabbath was only a‘Type; or Shadow 
of the Lords Day, and as it were a preparation 


30 to the celebrating tlrercof. 


For the better reprefenting. the Revolution of 
thefe 7.\Days throughout the whole Tear, the 
7 firt Letters of the Alphabet, A,B,C, D,E,F,G, 
have been made choice of in fich an Order and 
Method, that each of thefe Lefters in their turn 


~ fhould declare the Dominical-Day ,: whence they 


are generally called Dominical Letters. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of “the Month. 


THe Month is twofold , Solar t and Lunar. 
The Solar, isthat Space of Time in which 
‘the Sux runs through one whole -Sign of the 


as St. John writing, that he was Condemned by 50 Zodiack ; whereforein confidoration that the Sw 


Pilate in the Sixth Hour , 
Zemporary,or Vulgar’ Four. 


{WK -VI9V 


that is, in the Sixth 


‘its 


TIRG 


SoC AP, “ATL 
f 2) Of the We cek. 


“i ‘He Week, called by the Latins Septimana, 
hy i is a Period of 7 Days, ftill circling ina 
: Ring; firft inftituted by God in the beginning of 
‘the World, Religioufly. obferved by the Hebrews, 
sand the: obferyation thereof delivered by ‘Tra- 
dition from them to others. But the AZebrews 


runs through thofe 12 Signs of the Zodiack in 
365 Days, and fome odd Afours and Minutes, 
there are attributed “accordingly to fome of the 
Months 30,and to’ others 31 Days, February only 
excepted , to which the. Remainder falls, and 
compleats the above-mentioned number of Days 
inthe Year. The Lunar Month, is that Space of 
Time in which the Moon runs cence the Zodi- 
ack; or the Space between the two Conjunctions 


60 of Sux and Moon; for there is a double Lunar 


Month, one called Periodical, being the Space 
wherejn the Moon departing from any Point, re- 
turns to the fame again, that is, (as is yulgarly 
computed) in'27 Days, 7 Hours, and odd Minutes. 
The other Luyary Month, is that which they call 
Synodical , or the Month of the Lunary Syzygie, 
Or Conj unétion, and is that Space of Time wherein 

, the 
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the Moov going from the Su» , Feturns again into 
Conjuction with him ; and this is {aid to be in the 
Spaceof 29 Days, 12 Hours 
when the Moow finithes her Period of 27 Days, 
and 12 Hours, the Sux in the mean time makes 
“fome Progrefs, that is to fay, 27 Degrees; and 
this muft be made up inthe Moons Circle, before 
the can come again to her Conjunttion with the 
Swe, which can’t be done in lefS than > Da s, 
. and 5 Fours, which being added to the Nulabe, 
of the Periodical Months,make 29 Days, and 12 
Flours; not to mention Minutes. And thus the 
Periodical Month are by turns of 29, and 30 


Pays; the twice 12 Hours remaining making in 0 


2 Months one whole Day + And this is that fore 
of Month that the Year is divided into. 

Thirdly , Ie is to be noted, that the Lunar 

Months axe joyn'd with the Solar; and that the 

_ Luwnation is properly of that Solar Monti > in 

which it ends, 


In quo finitur Menfi Lawatio detur. 


The Reafon of this is unfolded by ‘Clavius in 
_ his Calendariym Gregorianum, €.17. thatisto fay, 
for that it would otherwif: happen, that fome- 
Himes) the: Modis wouidifearce have one or ano- 
ther Day of their proper Lunation through the 
whole Year, velpecially when the firlt Lanation of 
the Yearhappens upon the firlt: of January ; 
the other Lunations of the fame Tear, 
inthe laft Days of the Month. 
.. Fourthly, Obferye that the firtt Mouth of the 
Year among{t the Ancient Egyptians was called 
Thot', amongft the Romans , Martius ; whence 
July was called Quintilis,and Auguft, Sextilis, as 
being the fifth and fixth Months from March. 
But when Numa added Jaxuary, and February, 
then the ufval computation was made from the 
firft of Fanuary. 
_ Fifthly, Ic is alfo obfervable, that the Months 
Were divided by the Romans into three forts of 
Days, Calends, Nones,and Ides. The firft Day of 
‘every Month was called Calende from the Greek 
Word xed, that is, taCal/; becaufeon that Day 
the People were called as well to the Fairs and 
Markets, asto the €apitol , to receive from the 
Priefts what was ta ae obferved for that Month, 
in reference xo the Worthip: of the gods. Next, 
doliowed the Nones, fo called, as contracted 
from Nunding, that is, Fairs, as fome are of O- 
pinion:  Laftly-came the Eight Days of the Ides, 
Which follow the None’; the(e Ides are generally 
duppofed'to be £0 called from the old Word 
dup, which: fignifies ;| to Divide: becaule they 
make .a .divifion between the Nones , and the 
Calerds; which Calends, becaule they have their 
Sixtiand certain Seat in eyery Month, as falling 
upon the firft Day of every Mouth, when as the 
“Pays of thedes, andthe Noves, are various dif. 
poled. There are thefe following Verfes vulgarly 
made.ufe of to give direction, by what Method 
the Nones, or Ides, are afcribed to their refpective 
Months » ss 


begin only 


Sex Mais, Nongs Ofober, Julius S Mars, 
Quatior, at reliqui dabit Idus quiliber oto. 


, and an half; for ~ 


according to-the Vulgar Saying, 2 
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So that when the Noyes are once known, th 
finding out of the reft will follow of courfe 

Sixthly, From thefe three Days all the reft 
take their denomination: For Example, the Day 
which precedes the Calends, thatis, the laft Day 
of the fore going Afonth, is called Pridie Calendas, 
or Primus Calendas, Secundus Calendas, the Se- 
cond Day before the Calends, and fo of the reft ; 
and the fame is tobe {aid Proportionable of the 
10 Nones, and Ides: 


Se ee 
CHA P..V: 
A; the Month, fo alfo the Year is 


Iwofold, viz. Solar, and Lu: 
nar. 


\S 


I He Solar Year; is the Space of Time 
Wherein the’ Sw departing from any 
Cardinal Point of Fleaven, recurns again to the 
fame. The Bhi > Ot Cardinal Points ; ate . 
thefefour; the Vernal Aiquinottial, the-Summer 
Solftice; the Autumnal Equinottial, and the Winter 
Solftice ; which gives beginning to the four Sea/ons 


for 30 of the Tear, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 


Winter. ‘ 
But’tis obferved , that amongft the Ancient 
Egyptians, and the “Romans , this Circuit of the 


Sim was meafured exactly by 365 Days, which 
computation was found fhort of the Cele/tiak 
Motion about 6 Hours; whenceit came to pafs, 
that every fourth Tear, the firtt Day of the Tear, 
and -confequently the teft following loft their 
place, and had no firft Station , whereupon thofe 
40 Feafts which ought to have been celebrated at 
certain times, fell out fometimes in Winter, and 
fometimes in Summer, as it hapned. This Error 
Julius Caefar at lenath corrected , by adding to 
the 365 Days, 6 Hours, which at the end of * 
every fourth Tear being added together, made up 
a Day, which Day was inferted into the Month 
of February, thé taft and thorreft of all the 
Months sand it is called Biffextile, becaufé it is 
inferted, bis fexto Calendas Martias, twice on the 
5 fixth Day before the Calends of March ; and not 
only the Day, but the whole Tear is called Bif- 
JSextile, or LeapTear. : 

This Goritieution of the Tear was obferved 
inthe Roman Empire,and from its Author called 
the Fulian Account, being ‘twofold ; the one Com- 
mon, confifting of 365 Days; the other Biffextile, 
of 366. 

I. The Lunar Tear , is that Space of Time 
whierein the Sax and Afoon are 12 in Conjunttion 5 
and thus the Lwrar Year, confifting of 12 Syno- 

° dical Lunations, contains 354 Days; which Lunar 
Tear is at this Day only in ule amongft the Turks 
and Saracens ; neither Lath it amengit them any 
certain beginning , nor is it determined by any 
certain Seafon , ‘or Point of the Heaven, as 
amongftus the Fulian Tear begins alvays about 
theWinter Solftice. Others have {o Seat 

at 
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dated the Tear to the Moons Motion, as to joyn 
a.fo the Sus Motion thereunto. i f 
But it is to be noted , that the Luvzar Tear 
falls fhort of the So/ar about 11 Days, fo that if 
this Tear the New Moon falls upon the Calends 
of Fanzary, the Common Lunar Tear of 12 Lu- 
nations Will be finifh’d on the 20th of December, 
the New-Mion till going back the Space of 11 
Days, unul by the third Year 13 Lunations are 
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Cuftom , beginning the Year from the Month 
Thoth , which (by reafon of the neglected Intet- 
calation of one day every fourth Year ) anfwered 
tono certain point of the Celeffial Tear ; but as 
foon asthey were come out of Egypr, they were 
commanded by God to have recourfé to their old 
beginning , as ismentioned in the 12th of Exo- 
dus , the Month Nifan fhall be to you the begiu- 
ning of Months , it fhall be the firft in the Months 


brought about, the laft whereof will be finifh’d 1° of the Tear. 


onthe 27// 0f December ; and this fort of Lunar 
Tear is called Em£olifmical, or Embolifmal, from 
the Eméolifm , ox Intercalation of that Lunation. 


Bur this isto be underftood out of the facred 
Year , to which their Fea/ts , New Moons , and 
all other facred Rites were accommodated ; for 


5 A - . 
And thus the Luvar Tear, as well as the Solar, is 9 as the Interpreters of Scripture obferve , thatthe 


twofold ; the one Common, confifting of, 12 
Lunations; the other Embolifmical , contain- 
ing 13. 

Tt hatlt been obferved by Meton a famous Aftro- 
loger , that the New Moons after the Revolution 


of nineteen years Elapfed, return all againto the 20 Mofes , began their Year in the Autumn 


fame days , and:the fame point of time ; for Ex- 
ample , if this prefent Zear the New Moon fhould 
fall on the firft of Fanuary , it would in like man- 
ner certainly fall on the fame day on the nine- 
teenth Year enfuing. Hence proceeds the moft fa- 
_ mous Cycle, or perpetual Revolution of Numbers, 
from one to nineteen , by the benefit whereof it 
may eafily be underftood, upon what day of every 
Month the New Méoon happens , infomuch that it 


Civil Year of the Jews after their departure from 
gypt , began from the Month Thifri , and all 
their ciyil Affairs and Negotiations were reckoned, 
according to the courfe of this Civi/ Tear. Hence 
itis, that fome Authors affert,that the Jews before 
, and 
make ittheir chief Argument to prove, that the 
World was Created in the Astumnal Aequinoéti- 
al, 

The beginning of the Roman Tear, was from 
the Calends of Famuary , and confequently but a 
few days diftant from the Winter Sol/tice: And 
the Chriftians have for the moft part followed 
their Example , upon the account of our Saviours 
Birth , being fo near that time. But the Franks 


is ufedto be fet down in the Calerder in Golden 30 not till the Year 1564, before which they began 


Letters , and foit was called the Golden Number, 


being commonly defin’d to be a Revolution of 


Years, from 1 to 19, which Reyolution being 
finifh’t, there isa return again to Unity. For Ex- 
ample , in1653the Golden Number being, 1, that 
of the following Year willbe 2, and fo forward 
to 19; and thus the propernumber of the Year 
in the Decenyoval Series, extending through every 
day of the Year, will thew the New Moons , as 
often as ithappens; but every Year of the Golden 
Number Terminates in the end of December , and 
in the beginning of faywary of the enfuing Year 
another takes its beginning. 

And this was the Doétrine of Meton which here- 
tofore was vulgarly followed by all;but at length it 
was found not abfolutely free from Error , for as 
much as by this Computation, the Moon appeared 
tohave finifl’ther Period fooner by. one Hour , 
and about 27 Minutes than fhe had begun it 19 


their Year from Eafter-Day. 


CHAP. VI 
Of the Gregorian Account. 


a lesk Catholicks haye thought fit in this one 
particular, to give fome way to the Fewifh 
Ceremonies,that is,in exactly obferving the time of 
their Paffover, in their Celebration of Eaffer, by 
reafon that the one(as St. Auguftin obferves) isa 
Type , or Myfterious Avegory of the other; fo 
that as the old Paffover , as we have already” 
mentioned, was celebrated by Gods Command in 


Years before , whereupon after 66 Cycles the Gol- 50 the firft Moon , or Month of the Tear, fo alfo the 


den was got 4 days diftait from the New Moons ; 
upon which the Zpaéts were brought into the room 
thereof, of which more hereafter in the {eventh 
Chapter; however it was by no means thought fit 
to be left out of the Calender , fince it is of 
great ufe for the finding out of the Epaéts of every 
Tear. 

II. Divers Nations according as Cuftom hath 
prevail’d , have given different beginnings to this 


Chriftian Paffover , or Eafter was by the Nicene, 
Council ordered to be kept on that Month ; and 
that no Controyerfie might arife inthe Celebrari- 
on thereof, they pitchupon the 14th day of the 
firft Month, bothas to the Fea/, and as to be 
the Seat of the Vernal Equinofial, accountin 

that the firt Month, whofe 12th day fhould fall 
upon the quinoltial , or immediately follow- 
ing its afterwards the Equinottial Epoch, was by 


Year: Ifhall only mention the Cuftom of the 60 the Judgment and Confent of the moft skilful 


Jews,and Romans, as being, moft. obf{eryed through- 
out Europe. 

The Jews heretofore began their Year from the 
Vernal Aquinottial, becaule according to the com- 
mon Opinion, the World was Created at that 


time of the Year, although when they fojourned ° 


amongft the dgyptians , they conformed to their 


Aftronomers determined to the 21th of March; 
and at length the Golden Number was fitted to 
the Calender, by the,benefit whereof the New- 
Moons, and other Days of the Moon might be 
eafily found. Moreover, herein alfo the Chri- 
fians differed from the Jews , in that they ap- 
pointed Eaffer to be kept not as the Jews did, 

on 
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Gn the very 14th Moon of the firtt Month, but 
on the Lords Day immediately following it, and 
that chiefly for this reafon, viz. becaufe oh the 
firft Dominical , or Lords Day after the Fewi/h Pafs- 
over, our Saviour rofe ftom the dead. For as the 
Author of the Gregorian Calender faith , the Fews 
Celebrate the Pajiover on the 14th Moon, which 
reprefented the Death of Chrift, fo we in this 
Feaft Celebrate the Memory of Chrifi’s, which 
hapned on the Dominical Day; {o that not to con- 
cur with the Jews, in cafe the 14th Moon of the firft 
Month fhould fall upon the Dominical Day, the 
obferyation of Eaffer muft be transferi’d to the 
Lords Day following ; therefore for the more exact 
Celebration of Fafter , upon which all the reft of 
the moveable Fea/fs depend , thefe three things 
are efpecially tobe obferved, viz, the Vernal A- 
quinottial, the 14th Moon of the ficlt Month, and the 
Lords Day following the {aid 14+ Month. 
Burafter this Conftitution ir came to pa(3,how- 
ever through the miftakes of Aftroncmers, that the 
Vernal Equinoétial at \ength,in ftead of hapning on 
the 21¢h of March, it was onthe 11th, nor could 
the New Moons be well computed by the Golden 
Numbers placed in the Calender; but fell out above 
4days later than their jufttime ; and confequent- 
ly, Exffer-day could not be kept in its due turn, ac- 
cording to the Sanction of the Nicene Council: 
Whereupon by the Authority of Pope Gregory the 


13th, who called together alltheableft 4/Provo- 30 


mers of that Age,the Calender was rectified, nna 
1582. the Year brought to its juft meafure, and 
by taking away 1odays ; the Vernal Eyuinoftial 
re-iaftated in its former Seat ; and laftly,30 Epaéf- 
a Numbers put in the room of the Golden Num- 
er. 

According to this Form,that {pace of time where- 
inthe Sun departing ftom any point of Heaven; 
. for Example, from either Eqainottial , or Solftiti- 


al Point returns again to the fame , is called the 40 


Caleftialor Tropical Tear ; and this forr of Year 
iS unequal , that is,fometimes greater , and fome- 
times leffer by fome Scruples ; and by this means 
it leaves us in Obfcurity as to its Solution. Where- 
fore Aftronomers following a middle way , have 
allotted tothe Year 365 Days , 5 Hours, and 49 


Minutes , reckoning it as a mean between the 


Tropick , or Celeflial Tear, and the Fulian Tear 
which is greater by x1 Minutes, ot Forary Scru- 


_ France from Bondage, and the Babilonifh ey 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Various Cycles, and Peri: 
ods of Years, 


10 N& to infift long upon the Explaining the 


feveral Epochs of Time, It is enough to 
fay that Epochs are certain Heads, or beginnings 
from whence Time is computed , and agreed upon 
amongft all Chronologifs , as among the Epochs of 
the Old Te/tament , Noahs Flood, the Fews delive- 


ty 3 
Amonotft the Chri/tia# Epochs, the Birth, and Paf- 
Sion of our Saviour , the Deftruction of Ferufa- 
lem, &c. Amongtt thole of tlie Romans, the Build- 


20 ing of Room; And amonotft the Greeks j the De- 


ftruGtion of 7; roy, the Olympiads, tlie Deatli of 
Alexander, &c. Much of the fame nature are the 
feveral Areas, as the Area, or Hera of the World, , 
that is, the number of Years from the Worlds 
Creation ; the Chriftian Area, or number of Years 
from the Nativity of our Saviour ; alfo the He- 
gira of the Arabians from Mahomet, 

The Cycles and Periods of Years are a certain 
number of Years Circuiting about, by which as fo 
many Faithful Guardians , the Series of Timesare 
preférved whole and entire = Fameus amongft the 
Greeks were their Olympiads, which were every 
5th Year, in which all forts of Games and Exerci-+ 
Jes were performed. Amongeft the Romans was 
their Luftrum, which was alfo the {pace of five 
Years , at theend of which time all Tributes and 


Taxes were paid ; but intheReign of Conftantine ~. 


the Great , the Olympiads , and Luffres being ab- 
rogated, the Indittion was put in the room thereof: 
This Zrdidtson was the {pace of 15 Years, which 
was the time allotted to the Provirtces of the Roma 
Empire, for the paying their Tributes; and the 
ule of this Zndiétion is retained amongtt the Ecc/e- 
fiaftical Accounts ; Amongft the Jews there were 
two noted Periods, viz.the Sabbarian Tear, that is, 
every 7th Year, int which theEarth was to reft from 
all manner of 77/age, in like manner as Man ftom 
all manhet of dayly Labout on the 71) day of the 
Weck. Secondly, the Year of Fubile, which Was 


ples; and becaule the Fulian Tear though Lar 5° every $0 Years, at which time not only the Earth 


than the Zropieal,was not however totally thrown 
afide , it was provided to prevent all Error for the 
future , that every Century of Yearsone Beffextile 
Day fhould be omitted, excepting only every 4th 
Century, which thould retain the Biffextile, aecor- 
ding to the common Cuftom. 


refted fromt 7il/age ; bir all Debts wete remit- 
ted; &c. There needs no more tobe faid of that 
which we call Seculum , but that it is the {pace of 
100 years; nor of the Acumm ; but that it may be 
properly faid to contain rooo years ; as forthe De- 
cemnoval Circle of the Golden Number, it lath been 
furfficiently Treated of, Chap. ¢. There now re- 
mains only the Cycle of the Epaéts, and the Sola¢ 
Cycle. 

“. The Epaé# is the Series of xx days, by which 
{pace the Lunar Tear is exceeded by thie Solar ; {6 
thatif this Year the Zpaéf be rr, the next Year 
it willbe 22, but the third Year not above 3; be: 
caufe that as often as by the Addition of feveral 
Epacts together , the numbet 30 fhall cometo bé 
included in the fum of the faid Epatts, 30 isto be 
taken away , and what remains is to be retained 
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for the Epaétal Number of the following, Year; 
forhat every 3¢ Year in whichthe Thirties are 
caftaway, there happens an Emboli{mical Moon. 
Where note, that the Apaéts always proceed by 
the Addition of the Number 11, till the Golden 
Number happens inits courle to be 19, and then 
the Number 12 is added in the room of 11, for 
the £paét of the following Year, and therefore 
this Cycle is called, becaufe it is oftentime thus 
interrupted. 

Il. The Solar Cycle, or Circuit of Dominical 
Letters is a revolution of 28 Years, at the end 
whereof the fame Order, or Combination of Let- 
ters returns as at firft; for fince it hath been {aid 
before that the Series of Letters 4,B,C,D,E,F,G, 
which reprefents the 7 Ferie, or Days of the 
Week, are fo difpofed in the Calender that the 
letter 4, prefixt at the beginning of the Year, 
continueth on in the fame capacity, and denotes 
the felf fame Day of the Week to the Year’s end, 
unlefS that the Year happen to be Biffextile, the 
next Year in like manner B, and fo forward in 
their order. The whole Cycle, or revolution of 
the 7 Letters would by this means be brought 
about, and finifhed in 7 Years, if the Bifextile 
Day did not obftru&; for this being every 4th 
Year inferted, and in the whole Series of Years 
7 times coming about, though ina different man- 
ner, doth not happen in the fame order of Letters, 


until all the 28, Years are compleated, as may be 3° 


feen in the Calender; for it is called the Solar 
Cycle, becaufe it confifts of Solar Years, which 
being 4 times Multiplied upon 7, compleat that 
Number, and this Cy/e according to the Roman 
Cuftom begins from the Biffextile Tear which hath 
F for its Dominical Letter.Ofall the forts of Cycles 
mentioned, the three moft in ufe among{t Chrovo- 
logifts axe the Decemnoval Cycle of the Golden 
Number, the Solar Cycle of 28 Years, and the 
Cycle of Indiétion confifting of 15 Years. 

The Solar Cyle being Multiplied by the Decem- 
noval Cycle of the Golden Number produces the 
number 532,Wwhich is called the Diony/ian Period, 
from the Inventor thercof, Dieayfis firnamed 
Exigans, who obferved, that the revolution of 
thefe 532 Years brought about an exact con- 
formity of the 3 Cycles, and confequently by 
that the New Moons return not only to the fame 
Days of the Year, but alfo the fame Days of 
the Week, asthey are noted in the Calender, 

Hitherto may alfo be added the Fulzan Period, 
confifting of 7980 Years, which arifeth from 
the Multiplication of the Diony/ian Period by 15, 
the number of Indiction ; they call it the Julian 
Period, becaufe it is compofed of the Fulian Tear, 
Multiplyed upon each other; and itis finifh’t of 
the fame Conjugation, upon the return of the 3 
Cycles of which it is compofed; neither will the 
fame Conjugation of the Solar Cycle, the Golden 
Number, andthe Indiétion ever happen again in 
any Year of this Period, until after the revolu- 
tion of 7980 Years: For Example, it is to be 
fuppofed from the Doétrin of Petarius, that 
3983 Years, of this Period had paft from the 
Creation of the World, tothe Birth of our Savi- 
our, and that the Chriffian Area, or firtt Year 
of Chrift began with the Year of the World 3984; 
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and that the Solar Cycle then 10, the Lunar or 
Golden Number 2, and the Roman Indiétion 4, 
fell upon the firft Year of Chri/f, as appears 
from the exact computation of them. For if 
in this prefent Year of Chrift the Cycle of the 
Sux be g,and of the Moon 10,as all Mathematicians 
agree; it follows, that thofe above-mentioned 
were inthe firft Year. re 
Laftly, It muft be taken for granted, that 
10 thofe three Cycles agree together in the Year of 
the Fulian Period 4714; becaufe if this Number, 
be divided by 28, which is the entire So/gy 
One the Remainder from the Diviffon will be 
he Number 10; and by the fame Reafon, if 
afterwards the fame Number of the Julian Pe- 
riod be divided by the Cycle 19, the Remainder 
will be 2;.and if by 15, the Cycle of the Jn- 
dittion 4. ; 
Thefe things being firft laid down, it follows; 


20 Firft, That the firft Year of Chri/?, which is 


fuppofed to be the Year of the World 3984, 
concurs with the Year of the Fulian Period 
4714. Whence obferve, Secondly, That the 
Years of the World being fubtraed from that 
Number, there remains out of the Fulian Period 
the 730 Years which went before, and were co- 
exiftent with no real Time, 731 Years of the 
Julian Period being paft before the Creation of 
the World. ‘ 

And thus we may underftand what the true 
Reafon is of the Fulian Perivd,namely,that every 
Year thereof may have its proper Cycles, all 
which can be found in no other Year of the 
fame Period. 
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To find the Solar Cycle of any given Tear. 


(O the Year of our Lord propounded, add 

* 9; then divide the Sum added by 28, 

and the Remainder is the Solar Circle of the 

given Year: If nothing remains of the Divifion, 
the Number of the Solar Circle is 28. 

Note , That the Quotient in this Divifion 
fhews how many Revolutions of this Circle 
have been made from our Saviours Nativity to 
the Year propofed. 

‘Tis further to be noted, That the Number 9 
is therefore added , becaufe that our Saviour 
being Born in the roth Year of this Cycle, 

69 9 Years thereof had then patt. 


To ftid upon what Day of the Week, the firft Da 
of any affigned Tear fhall fall. z 


Ivide the fore-going Year of Chri/t by 4; 
DPD then add the Quotient to the Nabe di 


vided, omitting the remainder of the Divifion ; 
from 
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from the Sur Zota/ fubtraé 10, and then divide 
the refidue by 7, and the Remainder from this 
Divifion willbe the Number fought; or if there 
be no Remainder , then 7 it {elf will be the 
Number. For Example, Let 1654 be the Year 
propoled, the Year preceding beifig divided by 4, 
the Quotient will be 413, which being added to 
the divided Number , produceth 2066; but 10 
being fubtracted, 2056 is the remaining Number ; 


which being divided by 7, hath 5 for its Re- 10 Zer o 


mainder ; fhewing that the firft Day of the faid 
Year is the fifth Day of the Week , viz. Thur/- 


day. 
To find the Dominical Letter of ‘any given Tear, 


Ubtract the Day of the Weck found by the 
formet Rule from 9; for Example, 5 from 
9 and there refts 4, which Remainder {hews, that 
the fought Letter is the 4th amongft the Domini- 
cals, reckoning inclufively from 4, whence it fol- 
lows that D, is the Dominical Letter of the faid 
Year; for it may be taken for granted from 
what hath been faid before, that 4 is always 
affixed to the begining of the Year. 


To find out the Bilfextile Tear, : 
Di the given Year of Chriff by 4, if no- 


ro 
To find the Epaét of the given Tear. 
: I O the Golden Number, which is fuppofed 


already found, and confifts of 3, or acom- 
polition of feveral Zhrees, add 20. The Sum, 
if it amount not to 30, or the Surplufage if a- 
bove, (for then the 30 muft be caft away) is the’. 
the Foal fought. For Example,The Golden Num- 

the Year 1651 is 18, being a multiplicity 
of Threes, to which 20 added, makes 38; fo thar 
after the 30 caft away, the remaining 8 is the 
Epatt of the Tear. Otherwife if the Golden Num- 
Zer fhould be lefS by a Unite than 3, or a Com- 
pofition of Zhrees, then add ro, and the Sum 
thereof will be the Epaét; yer ftill witha rejecti- 
on of 30, when ever there is a Surplufage of 
that Number. And thus in the Year 16 54 the 
Epatt is 12, but if the Golden Number chance to 


20 be greater by a Unite than 3, ora set pee 


of Threes, the Golden Number ic {elf wil 
Epatt fought. 


be the 


To find when it will be New-Moon in any given 
Month. 


Dd the Zpaét of the Current Year to the 
Number of Months inclufively from 


March, and Subtract the Produ thence arifing 


thing remains, then that Year it {elf is 30 from 30, or if it exceed that Number, then from 


it; or if any remain, then the faid remainder 
fhews the Number of Years {rom the Bifextile, 
both for the time paft and that to come; for 
Example, from the Diviffon of the Year 1654 
there refts the Number 2, which fhews that 2 
Years before, that is 1652 was the laft Brfextile, 
and that 2 Years after, viz. 1656 will be the 
fiext. : 


The Tear being given, to find the 
Roman Indittion. 


O the Year of our Lord propofed add 3, 

becaufé it is determin’d that our Saviour 
was born in the 4th Year of this Cycle, fo that 
confequently 3 Years were then paft.Now let the 
Number compofed of the faid Year and added,be 
divided by 15,the Number left of the Divifion will 
be the Zndiétion fought ; if nothing be left, con- 


Number of the 4 


60; and the Remainder will thew the Day of 
the Month on which the New-Moon happens. For 
Example, It is inquired on what Day of the 
Month of Auguft Anno 1651 the New-Moon was, 
fippofe the Apa? of that Year was 8, Add there- 
unto 6, the Number of Afonrhs ftom March, the 
Sum of both thefé Numbers will be 14; then 
Subtract from 30, and there remains 16 ; whence 
it is apparent, that the New-Afoow of that Mont) 
was about the 16h Day. 


To find the Age of the Moon on any Day given. 


Aving from the foregoing Prodlem gained 
the New-Moon, if the given Day of the 
Month be after the New-Aoon, reckon how many 
Days inclufively have paft from thence; but if 
before, it will belong to the Jaft part of the pre- 
ceding Moon. For Example, If the dge of the 


clude it tobe the Year of the Zndiction compleat- 50 Moon be fought on the, 24h of Augaf? in the 


ed, wiz. 15, and the Quotient will thew how 
Many reyolutions of this Cycle have paft until 
"that given Year. For Example, in the Year 1654, 
the Year of the’ Jndiéfion is 7, and there have 
paft to this time 110 Cycles.of the Indiction. 


To find the Golden Number of the given Tear. 


'O the given Year of our Lord add 1, 

which Number divide by 19, the Remain- 
der will be the Golden Number of the current 
Year; for,Example, The given Year of our Lord 
being 654, the Golden Number will be 2. 


60 


Tear 1651, in which the Neéw-Moon is found to 
fall ont the 16th Day, by confequence it may be 
concluded, that fhe was 9 Days Old; bucif it be 
fought on the 8*4 of Auge, it was on the 22 
of the Moon preceding; ‘upon this /yporhe/is, 
that 30 Days are attributed to the Moon; for if 
from 30 you Subtract the Days numbred from 
the New-Moon found, and confequently from the 
end of that preceding Afoon which is found to 
be 8, there remains 22. 

There, is another Vulgar way of finding the 
Age of the Moor. Add together thefe 3 Numbers, 
the proper Epact of the Year, the Number of 
Months inclufively from March to the given 
Month; and Jaftly the given Day of that Month. 
If the Swe of thefé Numbers added be under 
30, it fhews the dge of the Moon; if above po 

then 
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then Subtraé 30 from it, and the Remainder will 
be the 4ge of the Moon fought. : 

Note, That when the Age of the Moon is fought 
in the Month of January, or March, nothing is 
to be added to the Epaéf, but the Re, of the 
Mouth , and that only 1 is to be added for the 
Month of March, and April. Bucremember, that 
that Epact begins from Fanuary, 
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The time of the Day, or Night being given, to find 
what a Clock it is. 


Irft, Let the Suns Elevation above the Ao- 
rizon be known , and the Degrees of the 
Zodiack, which the Sux or Moon poffeffeth , be 
rightly difpofed in the Circle of the Elevation ; 
then apply the Offenfor to that Deg. or part of 


The Age of the Moon being known, to afign its 10 the Zodiack, according to the Line of Direction, 


place in the Zodiack. 


Uppofe that on the 31th of Oétober the Sun 
S be in the 8¢h Deg. of Scorpion,and that the 
Moon be at that time 16 Days Old, and confe- 
quently that 16 Days before fhe was in Con- 
jundtion with the Sw: in the 23th Degree of 
Libra; and laftly that the Moz in one diurnal 
Circuit paffeth through very near 16 Degrees of 
the Zodi Day 
by the 13 Degrees; and the Product vill thew 
how many Degrees fhe is diftant from the Sun; 
then by reckoning the Degrees which the Sun 
hath finifh’d at that time, and knowing how 
many Degrees the Moon hath departed from the 
Sua, it may confequently be collected in what 
Sign the Moon is , and in what Degree of the 
Sign, fince every Sign contains 30 Degrees. Or 
thus, multiply the Age of the Moon by 4, and 
again the Produit o 

and you will have the Number of Degrees of 
the Moons diftance from the Sun. 

Note, That the Moon departs every Day far- 
ther and farther from the Sua about } of an 
Hour; fo that if the rifeth to Day with the 
Sun, to Morrow fhe rifeth not till 4 of an Hour 
after. 


To find the Pafchal Moon of any given Tear. 


Eek in the Gregorian Calender, from the 8th 
of March to the sth of April , for the 
Epaét of the Year current , and that will thew 
that the New-Noon is on fuch or fuch a Day ; 
then reckon 14 Days from thence, which done, 
feek the Dominical Letter , which follows next 
after the faid 14th Day; and hereby the true 
Time of the Fea/t of Eafter is known. 
Note, That thefe Moons only which begin at 


the 8thof March, and end at the 5th of April, 55 


can become Pafchal,and confequently that Ea/ter 
can’t fall fooner than the 22th of Murch , fince 
the 14th Day of the Moor falls upon the 21¢h 
of March, and the Day following is the Domi- 
nical, ot Lords Day, which is Sunday, But 
neither on the other fide can Faffer fall later 
than the 25th of Apriiand confequently,it is alfo 
to be obferved, that a March Moon, that is, whol- 
ly within the Month, can never become Pajchal, 


ince (as it hath been a'ready obferved,) the gothe fame time is defcended 18 D 


Moon is only attributed to that Month in which 
it ends; but the Pafchal Moon always ends out 
of the Month of March; whence it follows, 
that a March-Moon can neyer be Pafchal; or a 
Moon of the firlt Month, according to the Jews, 
and the Decree of the Nicene Council. 


ack: Hereupon multiply thofe 16 Days 201 
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which upon the Liméo will point to the Afour 
fought; that is, if in the Eaft-part , the Anti- 
meridian, or Forenoon-Flours ; if in the Weftern- 
part, the Pomeridian, or Afternoon-Flour. 

Where Nore, That Lyual, or Lguinottia§ 
Hiours are here treated of ; for if an Unequal, or 
Temporary-Flour be fought, the Offenfor is ap~ 
plied to the part oppofiteto the Suz, orto the 
oppofite Sign and Degree in the Zodiack ; the 
ous part of the Offenfor will denote the Gn- 


To find the Rifing, and Setting of the Sun; and 
confequently the quantity of the Artificial Day, at 
any time of the Tear. 


Lace the Part, or Degree of the Suz, found 
by the 4ffrolabe, on the Eaftern part of 
the Horizon; then fet the Offerfor to that pare 


this Multiplication by 3, 30 of the Sw, and it fhews the fought Hour of 


the Suns-Rifing. In like manner the Hour of 
the Suns-Setting , is to be found by transferring 
that of the Zodéack where the Sun is to the 
Weftern Horizon, : 
The fame is alfo done by the Globe, or Ar- 
millary Sphere, by applying that part of the Z- 
cliptick where the Sun is, to the Meridian-Cirele, 
and at the fame time putting the Hforary Index 
upon the Meridian-Hour ; and laftly turning that 


o Part of theZodiack Eaftward,till it exactly anfwer 


the Horizon , and then the Horary-Jndex wilk 
fhew at what Hour the Sux Rifeth : In like man- 
ner anfwerably for finding the four of the Suns- 
Setting. 


Ue Morning and Evening Creputele, or Twi- 
ight. 


‘ I He Morning, Crepufcle begins when the Sux 

comes within 18 Degrees of the Horizon, 
towards his Rifing in the Morning ; the Evening 
Crepufcle ends when the Sun Setting is gone 
18 Degrees beneath the Horizon. ‘To find the 
Frour of this Crepujcle, turn the Globe fo about, 
that that part of the Ecliprick where the Sun is, 
may fall 18 Degrees beneath the Aorizon,and then 
the Horary-Circle will declare the fought Your ; 
and fo the oppofite part being Elevated 18 De- 
grees above the Horizon, proves that the Sun at 
egrees beneath, as 


will appear by numbring thofe Degrees upon the 
Ayquator. 


AIS 


To know what A-Clock it is in any part of the 
World. ae sf 


His will eafily be found by the help of the 

Terreftrial Globe; the Hour being firft 
known of thofe Regions which lye under your 
Meridian, by moving that Meridiay, and di- 
rectly applying it to the immoveable Meridian 
of your Jn/trument , and placing the Hforary- 
index art fach ‘or fuch an Hour ; then upon 
turning about the Glode , the Immoveable Meri- 
dian will point out thofe Regions, whofe Hour de- 
fired is fhewn in the Horary-Index. 

Firft, Itis to be noted; for the unfolding of 
feveral Proflems of this nature, That the Zarth 
is daily furrounded by the Sux, who in that 
Quotidian Courle paffetls through a multitude of 
Meridians, facceflively one after another; {0 that 
he mutt vifit every Hour, 15 Meridians, accord. 
ing to the Account of 365, being divided by 24. 
Moreover, It muft be allowed’, that in every 
Country there is a Mid-day , or Noon, when the 
Su makes its Circle, which is thence called the 
Meridian-Hour, the yery mid{t of the faid place, 
and confequently , that every 15 Meridians he 
paffeth through, {6 many Hours he makes; and 
that the Suz makes at the fame time both the 
fame Hours , and alfo both new AYours and Sea- 
Sons refpectively, according to the feveral Coun- 
tries and Regions he pafleth through; whence. it 
may well enough be affirmed, That that very mo- 
mentthere isat one and the {ame time every 
four and every Seafon of the Tear throughout 
the feveral Countries of the World, in fo much 
that every AYour of the day perpetually circuits 
roundabout the Eurth, &c. Suppofe therefore, 
thatto a man refting uhder the{ame Meridian 
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there is alwaiesa natural Day of 24 Hours , be: 
caufethere muft needs be fucha {pace of Time 
before the Sw can return again to the fame Me- 
ridian. 

Note alfo,That to a Manz journying Eaftwards, 
the Day is lefs than 24 Hours: for the Sun will be 
fooner in that Meridian in which he is to meet 
him, than in that ftom whence he departed. On 
the contrary, to one that makes a Journey Wett- 

ro Wards, the Day becomes more than 24 Hours, 
becaufe the Su» will fooner reach the Meridian 
from whence the Perfon departed, than to over- 
take the Perfon departing: Wherefore , Note in 
the laft place, That it may fo happen that two 
Ships fetting forth from the fame Port, the one 
Eaftwards, and the other Weftwards > yet ac 
length may meetin {ome part of the World. In 
like manner, Admit Peter go hence Eaktward, 
and Paul at the fame time Weftward, and both 


zo of them haying furrounded in their Travels the 


World, after fome Years, return on the fame 
Week to fohn,who remainsall this while at Home; 
it may happen that although every one of them 
obferve the fame way. of counting the Time, yet 
Fobn may reckon Tuefaay; Peter, Wedne/day ; 
and Paul, Munday ; then the next day after Peter 
may have 7/ Teh, Fohn Wednefday, ‘and Paul, 
Tue(day; laftly on the’ day following, Peter ma 

reckon Fryday, Fob Thurfday, and Paul Weduef- 


30 day, and fo of the reft; {0 that in one and the 


fame Week in reference to 3 Men,7/ur{day will be 
thrice reckoned. ‘ 

Hence comes the Solution of a common Para- 
dox,maintaining, That it may fo happen that twa 
Brothers born at the fame time, thallalfo dye to: 
gether, and yet one live longer than the other, 
becaufé he hath numbred more Days. 


S the antient Philofophers have very pro- 
A perly defined Time to be Menfura’ Motus, 


the Meafure of Motion; fo Fijftory may 
not unfitly be defined Menfura Temporis , the 
Meafure of Time: But to givea more exa@t Defi- 
hition , Aiiffory is the written Account of Me- 
morable Things tranfacted, and of Perfons tran& 
acting, from the Creation of the World to this 
time. . It is by Cicero more Elegantly and Rhe- 
torically f{tyl'd Zeftis Zemporis , 
Vita Memoria, Domina Vite, Nuncius Antiquita- 
tis, &c. The witne[s of Time, the Light of Truth, 
the Life of Memory, the Miffre{s of Life, and 
the Meffenger of Antiquity. 
The Divifion of Ai/tory is according to many 
Authors, threefold, viz. Ecclejiaftical, and Pro- 
phane ; Antient, and Modern; and Univeral and 
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Particular : But fince there isno Effential differ- 
ence between Axtient and Modern, I fhall only 
make ufe of a twofold Divifion, viz. Firft into 
Eccleftaftical and Prophanesnext into CGniverfal and 
Particular ; the laft of which is included in 


each Branch of the Firft, that is to fay, both Ec-- 


clefiaftical and Prophane, is fabdivided into Gener- 
al and Particular. 
Exclefaftical Hiftory is that which treats moft 


Lux veritatis, 10 Peculiarly of the Affairs of the Church, that is, of 


the adminiftration of Affairs by perfons who 
profels an Eccleffaffical Funétion, 

The Firft,and principal part of Eccle/tafPical Eiif- 
tory,is that of the Holy Scriptures viz.the Old and 
New Teftament ; The Old Teftament contains the 
Creation of the World, the ‘Franfgreffion aid fall 
of Adam, the uniyerfal Melee the répepPling, 

Kose ar) 
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the World. by the Sons of Noah, the Off{pring’ part of France, and elfé where in Europe ; and the 
Sono aaitinlgcd according to Gods Pro: great Animofities betwixt thoféof fic Romifb- 
mile from che 12 Zribes Of [frael,into 4 numer- Party, and thofe of the Reformation, 
ous People; Gods deliverance of the Children of Prophane Hiffory. contains the yarious Acci- 
Tiveal, by the Hands of Mijes and Aaroz, from — dents, Events and Occurrences ih the World in 
ché Aigypriaa Bondage; Theit Now Marches, and Secuilat Matters ; The Adts ahd Defigys of eti- 
long Sojourning in the Wildernefs; Their feveral nent Men, whether good or bad, both ih Peace 
Virtories under Fofhua, aiid the rett of their fad- and War; The ftrange alterations and vicifli- 
cet, until that conipleat Conqueft of the Land — cudes of human Affairs ; The’Fall and decay of 
‘of Cinaah s Fhe rile of their Kingdom under yo Empires, Kingdomes and States , with the tile, 
Said? the ptourel$ thereof under David and So/o- ad growth of othets. 
mio; the Divifion thereofinto two diftinct King- _ All out Jaté “Writers of univerfal. 7 iftory a 
doms, viz of Fudah and Trael, with thédou-* gree in this oné Method, that is, ‘of catrying on 
bie Racé of Ritigs ftorn Reboboam Ring of Fa- the main flreani,ot curtent thtreof through the4 
dab and Feroboam Kits of Ifrael, to the Affyriax, _chiiefEmpires,or,as fore call them,Monarchies of the 
alld Babylmifb Caprivity ; The return of the  World,viz.che Affyrian,Perfian, Gréctan ahd Roman. 
Palos from Captivity ; The tebuilding of the Fem- The Aflyrian Monarchy ot Empire, which may 
ple, atid of tie Walls of Ferafalem, by the Inte: —alfo be called the Badélonan, ih tegatd the chief 
rolt Of Pera, dud Nehemiah, With the Kings of Seat of the Ampiré was for the moft part at Ba- 
Perha. 2 dion, Until the Empire came to be divided into 

The We Tefartent contains the Tucarnation a double Enpire,vrz. that of the Babionians and 
and Nativity Of Fe/us Chriff; The AddteS of that of the Medes, which was begun by Belus, 
thie’ Laffer’ Migé to Hitn with cheit Prefetits; His vulgarly called Jupiter Belus, and is thought by 
caAVeyalice inte Lepr from Herod's Tyrakny ;/ many to be the fame with Nimrod mentioned in’ 
John the Biprifts Preaching, Baptifm and Exécu- Holy Scripture ; others account Nius the Son of 
tipns ChigP's Temptation by Satéx’ in the Wil- the faid Be/us, to be the firlt Affyriak Monarch ; 
derives, Aid his Conqueft over him ; His difpu- however there are natned, (and for the inoft part | 
ratfon in the Téinple, his Preachaig to the Muliz- only tamed) about 37 Monarchs from the origi- 
tide and his Di/ciples; his feveral Méracles; his’ nal théteof to Se mee, being totally over- 
latt Supper ; His apprehenfion through the Trea- jo thrown, ‘by his two tees Belch of Affyria 
chery ot Fallis; Wis Trial, Crucifixion and Refar- and Arbaces of Media, the Empire was divided, 
retion; His appearing amongft his Dé/ezples after and rheté Sprutg up a double Race of Kings, vit. 
his Ro/arPeon'; His Afceufron into Fkeaven, and of Babin trotn Beluchus, and of Media trom 
his fEnding'dowa thie ai Ghoft upon the Apoftles -Arbaces. The laft of ‘this Median Race was, 
in@loven Toveves; the Art pkinting of the'chritizn —_AfPhages, whiofe Grand-Child Cyrus by the Daugh- 
eke) By he Preaching, Suferimgs , Maracles — véx of Mahitawa a Perfran by the Fathers fide, got 
and Writings (6£ St. Peter, St! Paul, after his the Kingdom from his Grand-Father, and United 
Conyerfion, and other Apoffles, and Minifters of che Perfran, and Medes into one Empire. — 
the Gofpel. ; This Grand Monarchy began about the Year of 

The reft of the ELcclefiaftical Hiftory continu- 40 the World 1820. contemporary with which was, 
ing from the time where the Holy Scripturesend, _firft the Sicyoninan Kingdom, much of the fame 
contains all matters relating to the State of  origen begun by 4gza/us; next the Argive King- 
Chriftianity from that time until this: The anti: dom. begun, Awno Mundi 2100, by Inachus, 
ent Fathers what Vimes they fourifhed’, with  Avhence defended the family of the Dyachide, 
an Account ‘of heir Writites : The BXemplary ~ after Whom fucceedéd the Dardamide, and laftly . 
Lives of the Piithitive Chriftzdis,Whd tleir patient the Mycenceans. “The Kitdom of Athens began 
fuffering under the Erhnick Rotian Etperourss, by Céerops, Anno Mindi 2426, ahd of Ladedamon 
particularly rifé'Ten cruel Perlectitions,firfttmder by Lelés about the Year 1560, The antienc 
Nero, laltly under Dioclefian; The Chriftian Faith Kings of Latium from Janus, Anno Mundi 2700, 
firft openly profefs't, and affected by Con/Pantine _ and after themof the Si/vian Race from 4neas, 
tHe'Great in the Year ‘df our Ltd 306: The °° Yao 2803; and after them the Roman Kings 
Suédeibh of the Phpés of Rime, ftoth Linusto from Romulus, Anno 323%, to Tarquinins Super- 
Chis p¥efene Pvocbit'the rith; “The Traiifactions Bus, Anno 3446. The Kings of Troy from Darda- 
df the LorGencral'Commcils Ted the firlt' General ius, Aand 2600, to King Priamus,in whofe time, 
Chyncil “Ae Nice, Ado 318, tb thie Cowicil Of Troy Was Burnt and Sack’t by the Greeks. The 
Trent, Aono i503 5 The ‘Cotte betwike the Corinthian Kingdom from Sifyphas, Anno 2573. 
Crxbhbticks of the Cathy, and ‘the Avifans of the The anticnt Macedonian Kings froth Caranus, 
Greek Church, asalfo about Image Worlbi 3. Lhe —-Anno-3170. - 
fift ‘Commelicement ‘Of ‘the Bifhop ‘of Romes The fecond Grand Einpire called the Perfian 
cliyminoSuprethacy over all the veft ofthe Chri/- Monarchy, Was begunby Cyrus, Anno 3425, and 
tity Biffops, ‘and Patriarchs in the tiie of the 6° rendped the mote potent by the Addition of the 
Ufuping Emperour Phoras, Ano6or, ‘The 26 Median Kingdom, which “he got by conquett 
Antipipal Schifins br FaGtions Of one Pope fe. from his’Grandfather 4ffiages , as before mentio- 
tip “a¥ainft another from Novatidii/s againft Cor ned. This Empire lafted ‘not very many Ages’, 
ntlius, “no 255, to Felix againft Zuzentus, for it was not much moreé than 250 Years from 
Abhi u439. The ‘Refdrmatisn of Religion ia its firt Rife, beforeit was brought toa Period by 
Byglittd, Certiany, Denmark, Savden, Switzerland, thie Conqueft of Alexander, Son of King fed 
0 Macedon 
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Macedon, commonly firhamed the Great. Con- 
temporary with this Mozarchy, were the Great and 
Noble Actions of the 4phenian and Spartan Com- 
mon-Wealth. The Original of the Romay Repub- 
tick, after the Expulfion of their Kings , dino 
Mund 3475, under the Anpual Government of 
Confuls , and Victorious ProsrefS thereof. 

The third Paneraftick Dominion , called the 
Greek Empire , is liable to fome «difpute as to its 
Exiftence, Originaland Duration ; for the heighth 
of the GrecianGlory, and fuccefs was under the 
Athenians , and Lacedemovians ; but thele two 
People being in thofe days both Republick , the 
time of their Flourifhing could not properly be faid 
tobe oncof the id Monarchies: befides in their 
higheft pitch of their Glory and Grandure, they 
Were Contemporary withthe Perfian Monarchy, to 
Which at firft they were a Terror , afterwards by 
turns, an Aid and Affiftance againft each others 
dreaded Power} whereas all the 4 Empires mult 
heeds be reckoned each Succeffive to the other; fo 
that We may juftly reckon this Greeé Mbnarchy to 
bea mighty Bla of an Empire, rifing out of the 
Mocedoniam Kingdom ; bein® raifed to its heislith 
of Splendor, by the Great Succef3 of King Philip , 
Who {libdued’ rhe reft of Greece, and the rear 
SuceefS of his Son Alexander, who about the 
Year 3650 and odd, witha finall Army quickly 


overthreiy the whole Power of Perfia, and carried- 


‘Terror to the remoteft parts of the Ea/fern World; 
but the Pride of this Great Conqueror as foon 
~ laid low , and {mall was the fruit he Reap’t of all 

his mighty Conqueft ; for he was taken out of 
this Life in the Flower of his Age, and both his 
Paternal and fibdued Dominions parcelled our in. 
to {éveral Kingdoms and Principalities, by his Suc- 
_ ceffors the Grand Captains of his Arm , the chief 
whereof were, Firft,the Remnant of the Macedoni- 
an Monarchy, from Calfander the Son of Antipater, 
Ani0 Mundi 366 3,orthercabouts, to Perfeus who 
Was ovetcome by the Rimdns, Anno 3816. Second- 
ly, Phe Race of the Prolemies in Pe ypefrom Prole- 
snes Lagi, Amite Mundi 3660, ot thereabouts , ‘to 
Cleopatra the Sifter i Prokemaus Bacchus , and 
MiftrefS of thé prear Roman Captain Marcil 4y- 
tonrus , With whom fhe tied,to avoid being catried 
in Triwnph to Rome, Anno Mandi 3954. Thirdly, 
The Kingdom of Syria from Selencuus Nicanor , 
Arm 1672, to Antiochus , 122h Son of Eafebes , 
Sirnamed the Affan , Ano 3718. Contemporary 
With this Rehowned, but‘fhort fiv’d Monarchy Was 
the prowing greatnelS of the Romant, under thei: 
Confiilar Government, during thofé above men: 
tioned Dyna/lys , which Sprung out of the Greef 5 
or Macedontan Empire. The moft noted Kingdom 
befides, was that of Pergamus in Afia, from Phi- 
feratus the Eunuch , Anno 3700,to Attulus Son of 
Eumeches, who dying, made the Common-Wealth 
of Rome his Heir. 

The 
World , the Greateft without all doubt otall the 
reft, and ofthe longeft continuance by far , efpe- 
cially fince to this day(in Name and Title at leaft) 
it remains in being , iscalled the Roman Empire ; 
for it may very.well deferye the name of an Em- 
Pire , long before it could be called a Monarchy + 
which was not until thee ears had wrefted the Su- 


a 
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Pream Power from the Senate of Rome , and affa- 
med the Fitle Amperator,attended with Regal Au- 
thority and Dignity ; whereas Romes Dominions 
Were extended to their urmoft Bounds, under the 
Influence of a Common Wealth ; and Julius was but 
the Senates Servant when he Conquered Gallia , 
and a great part of Germany ; however {ince our 
Writers of Univerfal Fiiftory, have for the moft 
part thought fit to commence that Roman Empire 

TO from its Imperial Monarchy:it will be convenient to 

fub{cribe to the general Opinion, both as to the be- 
ginning,and continuance thereof 3 by which it will 
appear , that the greateft part of the Roman Expire 
by far hath been Excluded out of Rome , havin 
undergon fuch an Alteration, and fuch a 7) ranf- 
Plantation from one Seat to another, as no other 
Monarchy befide , either befere, or fince. From Fu 
lius Cafar,to ConStantine, Rome was the Seat, which 
Was about 350 Years, and in that time it faffered 
2° much of Alteration and Diminution, The choice 
of the Eimperour was all this while , and for the 
moft part long after, at the Armies pleafure: and 
it remained in the Fuliav Race but a alee Ner- 
va.Conftantine the Great,the firft Chriftian Emperor; 
at leaft that openly profefs'r himfelf{o » témoyed 
the Sear of the Aan from Reme, to 4 new Ci: 
ty of his own building upon the Zhraciay Coaft ; 
called from thence Conftantinople , or Conftantines 

City; fo it continued till the time of 7) heodoffas , 

Sirnamed thé Great, who divided the Empire be- 

tween two Sons, Arcadivs, and Fionorius, Whence 

Sprung a double Race of Emperours, viz, the Ea: 

Jftern of the Line of Arcadius, Reigning at Confpap- 
‘tiple, and the Weftern of the Line of Llonoriys 

Reigning at Rome ; but this Weftern Empire was 
foon brought to a Peried by the incurfion of the 
Goths’, Fins, and Vandals into er, _ Three 
times in one Ave was Rome taken , and fack’t by 
thefe Javaders, but thethird time it was taken’, 

40 v7z. inthe Year of ourLotd 47 pty Odoacer King 

of the Herwli , the Impetial Line was Totally 
Expelled Rome , and fhortly after a new Kingdona 
‘erected by the Goths in Zaly. . Thus Rome Which 

- had been the MiftrefS of the World for fo many A- 
ges, ahd the Seat till of late of the preateft Ao. 

narchs of the World ; had now loft all its Glory , 

and become a common City; but chac it ems ie 

was from its firft Foundation to the Worlds end, 
defighed for an Empire in fome fort or other 3 and 
now a greater Empire {eems to attend it, by how 
much the Spiritual Sword aws more than the Tem- 
poral, for not long afterthe time now mentioned 5 
the Bifhop of Rome ay to claim Superiority over 
all other Bifhops; and by that means hath eyer 
fince kept under his Obedience and Subjection 
all the Princes and Potentates of Europe (fome few 
only excepted fince the Reformation ) more than 
ever any Emperour keptthe lefler Kings his Tribu. 
taries. The Empire thus overthrown , howeyer 
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4thand laft great Predominant Power of the 60 the Eaftern Emperour kept a kind of Vice-Roy in 


Italy , with the Name of Exarch , who held” his 
chief Seat at Ravenna. In this Eftate continued 
the Succeffion of the Eaftern Emperors,till Charles 
 Sirnamed the Great of France had the Title of 
Roman Emperor given him by Pope Leo the Third, 
for the Aid given his Succeflor Adrian-, againtt 
the Exarchs of Ravensa,and Defiderius King of the 
Longo 
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Lonzobards ; fo that a new Roman Empire was rai- 
fed again in the Weft, if ic may be truly fti- 
led a Roman Empire ; which neither had its Seat 
at Rome , norany continual claim from the firft 
Roman Emperors , but was only grounded upon 
a Title given by a Pope of Rome toa French King. 
For fome Ages the Jmperial Title continued to the 
Succeflor of Charles the Great, and had refidence 
fometimes in France , and fometimes in Germany ; 
but from the time of Hearicus Auceps, to this pre- 
fent Leopoldus Ignatius , the Imperial Seat hath 
been continually in Germany. From the Znaugu- 
ration of Charles the Great , to the time of Fre- 
derick of Hab/purg, there {till remained a Series 
of Eaffern Emperors at Conftantinople , fo that all 
this while, namely for the fpace of about 650 
Years , there was again a double Succeffion of 
Roman Emperors, “Ealern and Weffern, though the 
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the Saracens, the Zartars, the Armenian Turks, 
and of late years the Sophies , witli the Succeflors 
of Conftantine. The Kingdom of the Goths ere- 
Ged in Italy, from Theodorick to Tejas; after- 
wards of the Longobards , from Albovin to De/i- 
derius, Anno Dem. 774. The Merovingian Race 
of Kingsin France, from Pharamond (Anno Dom. 
400) to Childerick the Third , Anno Dom. 750, 


ro or thereabouts. The. V/igoths in Spain, irom 


Athaulphus the Brother of dlaricus, Anno Dom. 
415, to Alphonfus the Second , Anno Dom, 800. 
The Saxon Heptarchy in England , from Hengift 
King of Kent, Anno Dom. 457, to Crida King of 
the Mercians, Anno 1626. ‘The Ancient Kings of 
Scotland, from Fergus,Anno Dom. 422, to Achajus, 
about the Year 800, The Vandals in Africa, 
from Geiferick, Anno Dom. 427, to Gilimer, taken 
Prifoner by BeliJarius, Anno 534; and after them 


truth is, which cannot be well underftood how 20 the Sarazens. ‘The beginning of the Venetian 


either of them could pretend to much more than 
a bare name, or Title of Roman Emperours, ex- 
cepting that the Con/tantinople Succeflion was more 
clearly Built upon the Old Foundation ; fince all 
the yaft Bulk of the Old Roman Conguef? was 
fall'n in piecemeal , and was now almoft reduced 
to nothing ; fo that no wonder the rifing Greatnefs 
of the Offoman, fo eafily overpowr'd the fallen 
greatnefs of the Roman. It was in the Year of 


Commonwealth ; with the Weffern Empire, enti- 
tuled from Charles the Great, the Succeflors of 


the faid Charles, who from him had the Imperial - 


Title themfelves; and after them the other Line 
of French Kings, from Efugo Capet , Anno Dom. 
987, tothis prefent King Lewis the 14th. The 
Remainder of the faid Succeffion of the Kings of 


Spain, from Ramirus the Firft (about the, Year .— 


800) to this prefent Charles the Second. The 


our Lord 1453, that Conftantinople was taken by 30 Saxon Monarchy in England, from King Egdert, 


Mahomet the Firlt, and Conftantine the Emperour, 
Son of Foannes Emanuelis Slain. Ina Conftantine 
this Dyvaffie began , and in a Conffantine it ended; 
and with it according to the Opinion of fome, 
all that can rightly be ftiled the Roman Empire,the 
Ottoman power fucceeding as a Fifth Mosarchy in 
the room thereof. 

Contemporary with this great Roman Power, 
‘and Name, haye been feveral other great Xing- 


Auno Dom. 800, ot thereabouts, to King Harald, 
Anno 1066 ; andafter that the Succeffion of the 
Kings of England, from the Norman Conqueft by 
Duke Wiliam , to His prefent Majefty King 
James the Second. The Remainder of the Dyna/ty 
of Scotland, from Achajus to his prefent Majefty 
King James the Fifth of Scotland, and Second of 
England, The Remainder of the Dyza/ty, the 
Kings of Spain from Alphonfus the-Second, Anno 


doms, States, ‘and Principalities , namely, with 40 800, to this prefent King Charles the Second, 


‘the virile Age of the Common-wealth: The King- 
‘doms of Pontus and Bithynia, and the Remnant 
of the Macedoxian and Syrian Kings, all fubdued 
‘by the Romans; Great Mithridates of Pontus , 
Perfeus. of Macedon ; and Antiochus of Syria: 
The Carthaginian Common-wealth, fabdued alfo 
by the Romans, after the. total Overthrow and 
‘deftruction of Hfannibal: The Kingdom of Mau- 
ritania, and Numidia in Africa ; the later oyer- 


The King of Denmark, The Kingdom of Por- 
tugal, as, taken out of the reft of Spain , from 
Henricus Burgundus (Anno 1090) to the prefent 
King. Not to mention the Kingdoms of Dex- 
mark and Sweden; the feveral States and Pringi- 
palities of Ztaly, fince the decay of the Roman 
Monarchy there, as the Common-wealths of Venice, 
Genoua,Sc. The Dutchies of Ferrara, Parma,and 
Placenza, Modena, Mantua, Savoy, the Kingdonr 


thrown by the Romans after the Vanquifhing of so of Naples, which with the Dutchy of Afz/ax is 


Fugwith; with the Weftern and Eaftern Roman 
Emperors, from firft to laft. The feveral Suc- 
ceflions of the Perfian Kings, viz. the Arfacide, 
‘or Parthian. Race: The Perfian Line reftored, 


now under Spain; And the Dukedom of Florence. 
Thus you haye a general view of Aii/fory from 
the Creation to this prefent Time, as far as Brevity 
required willallow. . 
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HE OPTICK is an Art of Judging 


well at Sight, which has two Parts,viz. 


Deis and 


emer 

_ Per{petlive is the firft and principal part of 
the Opticks, which teacheth Nature, ahd the pro- 
jection of the Rays of the Sight, Colours, Lights, 
and Forms. — 

Te teacheth likwife to Judge rightly of the Si- 

\-tuation, Greatnefs, Interval, and Diftance. of all 
things yifible. 

The Sight is a Senfe, by which Co/ours are re- 
prefénted and known by a tranfparenr and pro- 
per Interval. i 
- Colour is an Accident of a Superficies, which 
is the proper Subject of the Sight, and is Simple, 
and Compounded. 

A Simple, ot Primary Colour, is the proper 


Subject of the Sight, which has but only one 


temperament,as Black, and White; the definition 
of which two Colours is made by the difference. 

White is a Colour which is neareft to Light ; 
Black, neareft to Darknefs. 

Of thefe two Colours all the reft are compounded. 
_ Compounded, or Mixed Colour, is called the 
proper Subject of the Sight, which hath divers 
temperaments ; and-is divided into an Exteam 
and Mean. 

An Extream Coloar is that which approaches 
Neareft to the Simple, which is again Subdivi- 
ded into Ye/ow and Blue, 

Tellow is a Colour approaches neareft to White, 
and to the Light; Blue is neareft to Black, and 
to Darknefs. ’ 

Blue, which is called Verditer, is only Blue 
wath’d, as Te4ow is nothing but Te/on wafh’d. 

Telow therefore is a Colour compounded of 

_ Simples, in which there is even more of Light, 

_ and {oB/ue,in which there is already moreDarkne/s. 

., Tellow, which is called Gold:Colour, is that 
which comes near to Light. 
__ The Mean Colours between the two Extreams, 
are Red, and Green. 
A Mean Colour is the proper Subject of the 
Sight, and is made of the Compounded. 
Red 3s a Mean Colour, made of the Compoun- 
‘ded, in which there is always more of Light; 
‘it iS properly that Colour which is {een in the. 
Flames of Fire, Earthly Bodies {eem to look 
“Red, if at any time they receive Light; bur 
Watery Bodies feem of a FRG Colour. 

Purple Colour ig properly that which is feen in 
the Waters; Ie is not a Violet Colour, tpougt 
it feems neat it; but it is Compounded of Light, 

Which is mingled with a Mafé of Blue, Becaufe the 
greater clearnefs makes the B/we to appear as it 
were Red. 
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Green is alfo.a Mean Colour made of Yellow and 
Blue, in which there is always more. of the Blue. 
Let this fuffice for Colours, being more at large 
treated of in Painting, 

Light is a Splend 


our which ~flies Darknefs 
The true and proper Light is the Sun, being call- 
ed the Fountain of Light - other Lights proceed, 
and are borrowed ftom that of the Sus: Thar 
Philofophers fay, that the Celeftial Luminaries 

to borrow. their Light from the Sum; but fince this 
Light is not iafoe where it is not, and when 
itis departed, Darknef follows, which is nothing 
elfe but the Priyation of Light. 

Now let us fay fomething of the Interval, of 
which there hath been already fomething faid, 
which ought to be commodious and tran{parent. 

An Titerval, is a Diftance ftom the Eye to the 
thing thatit Sees: no Body can See { well with. 
out a commodious and ‘tran{parent Diffance ; 

20 What we call commodious, ought neither to be 
too long, nor too fhort; but a temperate and 
tranfparent ClearnefS is requifite to fpread the 
Hays of the Sight; for if it be greater than it 
ought,we can fee nothing, becaufe that the Sight 
i not Infinite; therefore of neceflity we muft have 
a temperate and finite ClearnefS to fee well: for 
that a two large Clearnef, or diffipated Light 
dazles and dims the’ Rays of the Sight : It mutt 
be alfo tranfparent, becaufé the Sight is made by 

30 Vifual Rays, which are certain trait and great 

» Lines from the Eye to the Objet , by the vertue 
and efficacy of which we may {ee there are 
Twelve Axioms of the Opricks in Exclid, ftom 
whence may. be collected, That the Sight is 
made by ftrait Lizes making an Angle in the 
which Axioms for Brevity fake are here omitted. 

There are three parts, or confiderations con- 
cerning the Sight, viz. when its Rays are caft di- 
rectly, when they are reflected, or when they 

oare refracted. 

That which is direct, properly belongs to this 
firft part of the Opricks; the two other reflected 
or leffened to Catopticks, or Speculars, which is 
the fecond part, and contains the  reafons of 
greatnefles, Fallacies or falfé Appearances which 
are prefented to the Aye, becaulé of diftances: 
Tt alfo doth demonftrate and difcover all the Jm- 
poftures, Cheats, Effects and Accidents that hap- 
pen by this reafon to the Body, to the Sight, or 

oto the Medium or 4ir, which is between both, 
and what changes may appear in the thing, and 
in the Sight by the various quality of this ir, 
or Medium, and by the Artifice of Glafses; the 
experiences of which are beft diftoyered accord- 
to the diverfity of their Forms and Fa/bions; for 
Gegg therg 
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there are fome that are Concave, fome Convexed, 
fome Plain, made in the fafhion. of.a Pillar, or 
a Pyramid, vizdhatp at the Bottom, fewlling out 
with Axgles reverfed, regular, irregular, maflive 
or floping; the Sight tran{parent in the Zravers 
where the Sight paffeth.— . 

But to avoid Prolixity, here i enough already 
faid of this; the Reafoms and Probations of things 
that concern the Sigh?,and ofall that which depend 
on it are more amply demonttrated by certain 
Axioms, and taught by the leaned Mathematici- 
ans, as Euclid, Vittellio, Ajguilonius , Merfennus, 
Niceron, and matty others. By which Axioms 
may be learned by what manner the Sight is 
nade, and how we ought to Judge. 

Axioms are grave Sentences, which are not 
40 be contradidted, urilefS we will difpute againft 
the Truth: For the Mathematicians feck the things 
that are true,-and apply themfelyes upon thofe 
things that are Invented, feeking and enquiring 
from true, certain and indubitable Sentences, by 
which all the Difpute of this Art of the Opticks 
tends to demonftrate, That fuch Sentences are 
not doubtful, to which (after having diligently 
learned, and truly underftood this little Aggref- 
fron) we ought to have recourfe, and recommend 
the Reader thereunto. 
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OFT TOROS 


The Organ of the Sight. 


He firft thing that comes to be handled irs 

“this Part of Opticks, is the knowledge of 
thofe part$ which conftitute the Eye, viz. fix 
Tunicles, three Hamors, two Nerves , called the 
Optick, ox Viforian Nerves , and feven Mujcles ; 
the defeription whereof appears by the firft 
Figure ; not to {peak of the Fat, or-Glandile, of 
which the BaW of the Eye feems compacted ; 
but becaufe the Nerves are the principal parc 
from which the Zyes feem to proceed, we will 
begin with them. 

I. The Optick Nerves are produc'd from the 
foremoft part of the Brajn , whence after they 
have proceeded a little way, they all joyn toge- 
ther, but foon depart again afunder, fo as that 
they form a Figure, refembling in fome meafure 
the Letter X, as is fhewed in the fecond Figure. 


Iv is a thing worth the obferving, that both thefe 


Optick Nerves are, as it were, cloathed with a 
double Zunicle , whereof one is a Particle of 
the Membrane of the Brain, which is called the 
Pia-Mater; the other, of that which is named. 
the Dura-Mater; from the Tunicles, and from the 
Optick Nerves themfelves, proceed thofe various 
Tunicles of which the Eye it {elf confifts. 

IL Fromthe very fubftance of this Nerve di- 
lated , and (as it were) interwoven with feveral 
Filaments in form of a Net, arifeth the Zunicle, 
which thereupon is called the Reticular, or Retine 
Tunicle, as from the Pia-Mater ; that which 
from the heat of the Husk of a Black-Grape is 
called the @/veal Tunicle. This Zunicle involves 
the Zye, but in fuch a manner, that in the fore- 
part it hath a Hole directly anfwering to the 
Criftalline Humor , through which (as through a 
Window) are taken the Species tranfmitted by the 
Objects; afd this is called the Pupilla, or Apple 
of the Zye; though 4riffotle, and fome others, 
makes the Pupil and the Criftalline Humor alt 
one. From the Dura-Mater {prings that, which 
from its hardnef$ and tranfparency together is 
called the Corheous, and over{preads all the Bye ; 
but as it is continued farther , and clofeth the 
latter part of the Eye, itis called the Sclerotick, 
and Confolidative Tunicle : But oyer thisthere alfo 
runs another, which likewife overfpreads almoft 
the whole Zye; this is called the Adnata. It 
arifeth from the Pericranixm,and joyns the whole 
Body of the Bye with the Craniumitfelf, within 
its proper Cavity ; wherefore it is alfo named 
Conjunction : But where it extends it felf almoft 
overall the foremoft part of the Zye, as far as 
the Jris, it is called the Album Oculi, or White of 
the Zye, and contains feveral finall Veins and 
Arteries, asthe @/vea doth, by which it receives 
the Alimentitious Blood. 

Note, That in this Twnicle there is a Fiole, 
thtough which the Pupil, and the @/vea is dif- 
covered in manner of a Circle , which by reafon 
of its divers Colours is called Zris; and perfons 
are faid to have Eyes, Black, Gray, ec. accord- 
ing to the Colour which predominates in this 
tris. 

5 Il. In 
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IIL. In the Zye there are three forts of Humors, 
the firft and principal is the Glacial, or Criffalline ; 
this is encompafled by a Tunicle, which being as 
thin as a Spiders Web, is therefore called Arach- 
noides ; the fecond, from the fimilitude of beaten 
Glaf8, is called Flyaloides; the third, is that which 
is called the Aqueous, or Albugineous Humor, from 
the likenefS of Water , or the White of an 


aN. Each ye hath feven Mufcles , whereof 
two move the Eye upwards and downwards ; 
two Right, and Left; two in circumference; and 
one by which it is fuftained , and the Sight 
fix'd. 


How, and in what part of the Eye the Viffon is 
made. 


L He Opinion of Plato, or Galen, is de- 

nyed, who hold, That Vé/fon is made 
by the extramiffion of Light, or Vifual Spirits, 
from the Eye to the Odjef#; fince when we look 
upon FZeaven, how can it be imagined that fo 
great a plenty of Light, or Animal Spirit, fhould 
be poured out to fo great a diftance , and fuch 
vaft Spaces. 

If. Ariftotles Opinion is much more to be re- 
ceived, which is, That Vi/fox is made by the re- 
ception of the Species, tranfmitted from the OJ- 
gett into the Eye, as appears by the Emanation 
ef intentional Colours, which are feen continu- 
ally made from Odjecs ; nor could otherwife 
any Reafon be given of reflefled, or refratled 
Vifton. ; 

II. The Seat of the Vifual Faculty is not the 
concourfe of the Optick Nerves, fince the Species 
could not be carried thither from the Odjedt; 
neither is it in Criffalline Hlumor , for it mutt be 
ina part which is capable of receiving orderly 
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of the Zye, there they are faid to crof§ and in- 
terfere, and fo to digrefS to the proper and di- 
rectly oppofite Points of the Retine Tunicle , fo 
as that thofe which are uppermoft in the Odjeé?, 
are terminated in the lowermoft parts of the Re- 
tine, and in like manner contrarily, as is to be 
{een in the Third Figure. 

That Point which is vulgarly called the Pur- 
dum Opticum, or Optick Point , although it na- 


10 turally act in a Sphere, whereby it may be feen 


¢very way, enters notthe Aye, but under a Conick 
Radzation, whofe Apex isin that Point, but the 
Superficies of the Eye, as is to be feen in the 
Fifth Figure. : 

Note further, That the Rays flowing from that 
Prine into the Eye, arrive not at the Retine Ty- 
nicle but with Refraction, and as they meet with* 
the 4x75 of their Cove in one Point thereof: There 
are two Cones thence formed, of which the one 


20 1s External and dire@, that is, whofe Apex is in 


the Optick Point, and its Bafis in the Bye ; the o- 
ther Interval and Refraéted , having indeed its 
Ba/is common with the External or direct,but car- 
rying out its Vertex towards the Retine Tunicle : 
and thefe two Coves,as well the directas refracted, 
conftitute the Irradiation , or that toral Figure, 
which from the Vi/ib/e, or Optick Point is exten- 
ded to the Point of the Retine Tunicle ; and this 
Figure they callthe Optick Pencil, in Analogy to 


30 the Painters Pencil; becaufe by the benefit of that 


Irradiation (as it were) by a certain Pencil, the 
object Posntsit felf in the Eye. ; 

This happens in the Retine Tunicle by the 
Picture of the Odjec#, according as is fhewed in 
the third Figure ; and thus it muft needs be de- 
painted altogether in fucha proportion, as the 
external Odjec#s are depainted in a Chart, accord- 
ing to Experience now approved, and reprefented 
in the 8+h Figure. Hence alfo it isto be obferyed, 


“Species, and terminating them; which can’t be 40 That the Avimal Spirits flow chiefly through the 


in the Criffalline Humor, as being altogether Dia- 
hanous. 

IV. This Vifzal Faculty is rather to be placed 
in the Retine Zunicle, both becaufe it reccives 
more commodioufly,- and in greater plenty , the 
Animal Spirit, neceflary for Viffon, as proceeding 
immediately from the Optick Nerve; and efpe- 
cially, becaufe therein the Species of Odjets keep 
- exactly their diftinétion and order among them- 


Optick Nerve, from which the Retine Tunicle is de- 
rived, and that the Orifice of the Optick Nerve is 
placed only on one fide, and not inthe middle of 
the Retine Tunicle,asappears in the laft Figuresleft 
\that part of the Zmage,which is produced from the 
Odjett perpendicularly oppofite, fhould fall upon 
that Orifice, and by this means the Piéture of the 
faid Image would be difturbed. 

Laftly, Take notice, that this 7i/on is either 


felves, as will appear in that noted Experiment 50 Perfect or Jmperfect; the Perfect is {aid to be that 


defcribed in the 8*h Figure. 

Thelé Species, pues as flowing every way 
from all parts of the Odjeé#s, they naturally Em- 
body into a Sphere, yet can they not be received 
by the Zye, but in a certain Conical Figure , 
which they vulgarly call the Optick Cone, whofe 
Bafis is in the Bye , but the Point of ir in the 
Objet ; nor canany thing be {een but under this 
fort of Optick Cone, whofe Axis is a Line perpen- 
dicularly. from the Vertex , 

» Bafe. 

Note, Thatthe Parts, or to fpeak more yul- 
garly, the Points of the Object do each of them 
(as it were) radiate in direét Lines, and are ter- 
-minated in the Aye at the oppofite parts of the 

_ Retine Tunicle ; wherefore when all thole Rays 
flow on every fide from the Odjel# to the Pupil, 
’ 


or Point to the 60 


which isclear and diftinét ; that is , whereby a 
thingis fo reprefented, that it may eafily be dif 
cerned by any other thing whatloever. The Jm- 
perfect -is confufed and altogether undiftinct. 

It hath been already faid, That V#/iox cannotbe 


_ diftinétly made, but by the dxis of a Vifual 


Cone perpendicular to the Zye; whereas the other 
parts of the feen Odject are difcerned fo much 
the mote confufedly by how much the farther they 
receed fromthe Point of the Vi/ual, or Optick Ax- 
is ;and the Vi/ion is but confufed, when the Species 
in the Organ are received without any diftinct 
Picture of the Odjec#,or when the Objeé# is depaing- 
ed in divers parts ofthe Retine Tunicle, 


Conditions 
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Conditions required to Vifion from the part of the 
Organ. 


‘O compleat Vi/ion, Sanity of the Zye isin 

the firft place required, as on the contrary 

any depraved Affection thereof, {uch as Glaucoma, 

Gutta, Serena, Suffufion, Hardnefs and Thickanefs 

of the Corneous Tunicle,or the like, hurts this No- 
ble Operation of the Sen/itive Soul. 

Now fappofing, as aforefaid, that Vifion is 
made by a Pitlure of the Odject in the Retine 
Tunicle, to which the @veal and the Chorozdes are 
fubtended both for the ftrengthning the Retive,and 
for the {topping the Species ,and hindring teo much 
IngrelS of Light bythe means of its replanted 
Blacknefs. Itis confequently to be allowed, that 
the Office of the Pupiis fo toadmit within the 
Eye the Species, and as it were Rays of the Odject, 
that by their decufation they may be difpofed into 
the feveral parts of the Retine, and conféquently 
frame a Legitimate Pidlure of the Object ; whence 
the Pupil, which is already taken notice of to be 
the whole of the 2/veal, is called the Window ot 
the Zye ; andin Mex,and fome Creatures befides, 
of aRound, but inother Animals, of an Oblong 
Form. 

This Pupil haththe force of a Sphintter, by 
which it is capable of dilatation or contraction, 
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of the Vitreal Mote , according as it receives dif- 
ferent Forms thereof; whereforeNature hath bound 
the Chriftalline with certain Filaments, which they 
call Celiar Proceffes , as it were with Bonds, that 
by the benefit of them,there might be a Contraction 
and Dilatation according as need requires ; there- 
fore asthe Vitreal Mote, by how much the more 
Globous it is, by fo much the more it contracts 
to it félfthe Apex of the Refratted Cone : So the 


10 Criftalline the more Globous it is , fo much rhe 


more it drawsit back on this fide the’ Retine, and 
makes the Pencil the fhorter ; which very thing 
happens alfo if the Aldugineous humour abound ; 
fo that it obtains the Figure as it were of an Om- 
phaloptra. Wherefore that this fault may be cu- 
red , and things recalled to their natural Afpect , 
there is need of the Myoptra , which is a fort of 
Optick Glafs, hollow in the midft, and reprefént- 
ing things lefs than the free Aye fhews them;when 


20 as onthecontrary the Omphaloptra being thicker itt 


the middle than elfewhere , fhews things bigger 
than the free Zye reprefents them. 

Thus it being evident, That Contraries are diftin- 
guifh’c from each other, by a contrary reafon and 
Method , it follows, that thofe who have a plain- 
er Criftalline, or in whom the Albugineous Hu- 
mour isthinner in the middle than any where elfe 
about , have the Apex of their Refraéted Cone 
extended beyond the Retina , and fee things lefS 


not according to the pleafure, but as neceflityur- 30to the Life, and not fo clearly and plainly if 


geth; for when the Light is weak and thin, it di- 
Jatesto take it in the more ; but if it be over-pow- 
erful and offend the Zyes, it contracts to keep it 
outas much as may be. : 

This Faculty of dilating and contracting is 
not from an Aznular Mufcle, as that of the Sphin- 
@er ; but from a vertue inherent in the Membra- 
nous Circle, which Riolanus places about this Fo- 
ramen, ot Hole of the Pupzl,much after the man- 


nerof Diaftole and Sy/fcle. OF all thefe Humors 40 - 


which are about the Pupi,that which obtains the 
principal place, is the Criffalline; the ufe whereof 
is fometimes to draw in, fomething to produce 
farther out the Apex of the refracted Cone , 
whence the diftinét Vifon is formed. Where 
note, that a diftin& Viffon is then only made, 
when the Apex of the refracted Cone falls upon 
the Rétina,as in the 5% Figure. For if the faid 
Apex of the retraéted Cone fhould tend beyond 


placed near , as ata diftance, and therefore have 
mott need of the Myoptra ; Whereas onthe con- 
trary thofe that are Purblind , and fee things beft 
neareft hand, have moft need of the Myoptra, or 
Optick Glafs hollow in the midtt. 

Note, That the Criftalline is a kind of Natural 

Optick Glafs in the Eye, whofe defeéts are chiefly 
to be mended, by the ufeof an Artificial Optick 
Glafs, of a contrary Frame. 
The Eye, whichis the Organ of Viffon , could 
not have been conveniently of any other Figure 
than Spherical, {ince thereby in regard of its Con- 
vex Superficies it receives moré commodioufly the 
Species fromall parts. In the next place, itis of 
all other Figures the moft Capacious , and there- 
fore moft capable of containing the Humours. Laft- 
Jy, itis moft apt for motion , and leaft obnoxious 
to harm , ashaving no prominent Axgle. 

Ic is generally held , and doubtlef$ not without 


the Reriva, asin the 4th Figure, the Vifion would 50 reafon, that Vi/fox from both Eyes is more clear 


be then only confufed ; for fo the {ame Point of 
the 77(le Object in divers parts of the Retine, is 
depainted by divers Rays: There is likewifé a 
confuled Vifion, only when the Apex of the re- 
fraéted Cone ison this fidethe Retina’, and comes 
nearer to the Criffalline, as inthe 6th Figure ; for 
then from that Apex, or Point of concourfe, the 
Rays of the faid vifible. Poiwt divert into divers 
partsof the Retine, and fothat Picfure becomes 
broader, and confequently fainter. 

Thus “tis {een how the Zye difpofes it felf to 
perfect Viffon, as well by the motion of the Pu- 
pil cither contraéting or dilating ic , as alfo by 
the Criftilline, which is either dilated, or fpread 
abroad,or conglob’d together to give a juft diftance 
to the Yervex of the Refracted Cone ; for this is 
the effeG of the Criftialline ; in like manner as 


diftiné and perfect than from one; and herein 
weare more to rely on Experience , than on the 
Opinions of <Ari/torle , and Gallen objecting, thar 
by the fhutting , or taking away of one ye , all 
the Animal Spirits retire into the other; noris it 
more available to urge, that thofeé who Aim. at a- 
ny Mark always fhut one Eye , it is not becaule 
the Vifion is thereby any whit the better , but 
from the more fure taking Aim without interfe- 


6o ting , or Confufion of Zmages; fo that Agnilonius 


obferves very well , and provesit by the way of 
taking Diftances,That the two Ayes are given,not 
only for Ornaments fake, but as well for Ufe and 
Advantage. 

This alfo is very obfervable,That where there is 
fuch a confent of both the Zyes,that according as one 
moves, the other muft alfo of neceffiry be moved 

7 - ‘ the 
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the fame way , and this confent more probably a- 
rifeth from the confént , and in like manner of af 
fection of the Oprick Nerves , than fromthe con- 
fent of the Mufcles of Motion, as fome will have 
it. Bur that which might {em ftranger , is, that 


every. fingle Objedt,though appearing at once to * 


two Lyes , is yet reprefented fingle asit is , and 


~. not double , as one fingle Sound is heard alfo_fin- 


gle, though by two Zars ; the reafonis, becaufe 
the Object is pointed in the fame manner, and in 
the ame kind of part and Situation in both the 
Retina’s ; whereas the manifold appearance of Ob- 
jects Artificially reprefented , arifes from the ma- 
ny Augles in thele Glaffés , and other Artificial 
Reprefentations, : 

The Act of Viffox, as well as of Hearing , or 
any Kind of Se#fation, is made out by Ariftorle, 
to be perfected in the Brain ; and that by the In- 
ternal Concourfé of that Senfe, which is generally 
called Senfus Communis , or common Senfe; and 
this may ferve for another reafon of the @nity of 
the Obje&, Seen or Heard, though the Senfation be 
External in a double Organ. : 


Conditions required to Vifion from the part of the 
Objet. . 


1" J ‘Hat nothing is vifible, but by the Illuftrati- 
on of Light, appears fufficiently by Experi- 
ence , and it is a Tenent maintained in Phisicks, 
that Colour isnot the moft proper , ‘but Secunda- 
ry Object of Vifion; nor is actually capable of 
being {een » but as ic is over-{pread with 
Light: : 
IL The Vifible Odje# ought to be Opaque, be- 
éaufé'as Experience teaches, the Sight ought to be 
terminated in that which is feen; for a Body pure- 
ly Diaphanous,and having nothing of Opacity in it, 
cannot terminate Sightsbeing altogether previous 
Ose) !!1 26, 10k 3 
Il. Every Vifible OZje# ought to have fome 
fenfible' magnitude ; and this alfo Experience 
fhews, becaulein Material Caufes there is no other 


force implanted , than that they a& in a Corpore-_ 


al Manner, and according to a certain extenfion 
of matter or Subje@ ; nor can the Zye receive any 
kind of Species , unle{S{ome way or other exten- 
ded. It'iscommonly affirmed, that no Véfiow’ is 
made but by a Pyramid, whofe Bafis is conftitu- 
tediin the Object, and its Vertex in the Bye ; 
whereupon thofe things appéar greateft , whofe 
Optick Pyramids have the greateft Angles in , their 
Vertex ; and foon the contrary; for as the Iate- 
ral Rays of thofe Angles are widened; fo the Baffs 
obtended-againft the greater-4ngle appears great- 


eft ; and as thofe Agles deercafé, fo the late- , 


ral Lines'conflituting the Optick. Pyramid , feem 
to meet nearer and nearer, till by degrees the 
Vifible Bafe more and more difappears. 

IV. The Senfe of me as to it felf , extends 
Virtually ad zufinitum , for as much as Vifion is 
not made by'Emiflion , but by reception of the 
Species , which the Zye can as well receive from 
a remote’, asframa near Space. 

V. Nothing ‘can be {een but by the mediation 


‘ of fome Diftance , fince every Odject muft needs 


have fome {pace to-{end forth its Species; and 


20 9 
there is required a convenient Adium between the 
Sight, and the thing {een : So Ar#fforle obferves, 
that every Senfible placed upon the Senfe it felf , 
makes no Senfation ; therefore things which are in 
the Eye, cannot be feen by the Zye; nor can a- 
ny thing held toonear be perfectly difcerned. But 
on the contrary , if the Diftance be confidetable 
between the Sight, and the thiig feen, the farther 
the thing is from the Sighe,the lefS it appears. 


The Manifold kind of Vifion. 


A Li Vifonis cithera Simple Afpeét, or a more 
clofe Znfpection. A Simple Alpe is that 

A& by which a thing is perceived , fo as it-fir(t 
falls upon the Zye, and this is called Viffon prima- 
rily firft , and is madein an inftant ; and it may 
happen in this Café , that what we fee, may not 
be perceived by us; but by /u/peétion the feveral 

20 parts of the Object are Diftinétly known; for 
there cannot be a Diftinét Viffon , but according 
to the Optick Axis, by which every part is fuc- 
ceflively viewed. 

Infpeétion is either Simple, or from Prenotion ; 
or anticipated Knowledge. Simple In[pectionis ei- 
ther made by Viffov alone , as when it is only con- 
yerfant about its proper Object, that is, Light 
and Colour; or when there is a comparing of one 
thing with another, which is an Operation of 

30 Mind , and asit werean Zndudtion by way of Sy/- 
logifm. But to come more clofe to our former 
prope Viffonis either direct, thatis, which 
tends in right Lines to the Objet, by a Medium 

of Denfity, or Rarity every way equal (and this 
is the moft Natural ) or elfé refract , or laftly re- 

, Heed: ae 

Vifton Refraét, is that which confifts of Rays ; 
refracted by the meeting of a Diaphanum of a dif- 
ferent, either Rarity or Denfity ; which the better 

g to underftand, Obfétrye that no Reftaction is made, 
but when the Ray is croft by Diaphanous or Tran 
parent Mediums of a different, either Rarity or 

Denfity. As Air, Water, Gla/s, &c. And that by 

which the Ray is directly. carried , is called the 

firft Diaphanym ; thar by which it is broke,is cal- 
led thef€cond Diaphayum. 

Secondly, Note that thofe Rays only are re- - 
fracted which are carried Obliquely, for Perpen- 
dicular Rays pafs direétly through both Déapha- 

50 num ; fo that to Refraction thefe two things are 

required, Firfta diverfity of Diaphanums in Denfi- 

ty; Secondly , an Obliquity of Rays. For the _ 
better demonftrating whereoftwo things are chiefly 

to be taken notice of, wiz. the Line, or Ray of 
Incidence, and the Line-Point, or Angle of Re- 

fraction. 

The Line of Zucidence is that which flows from 
the Object, through the firt Medium, in which 
the Objectit felf is, and. falls upon the Superficies 
of the fecond Dizphanum occurring, as inthe 9th 
Figure; viz. The Radjus is B, c, if the Object 
is fuppofed to be in A, butc is the Poi of 
Incidence, d,f, is Superficies ofthe fecond Diapha- 
num, Which, is called Refrivgent, and in which is 
the Point of Refraction toc; the'right Line 4, 4, 
drawn through ¢ , the Poit off Incidence is fim- 
ply‘ called Perpendicular ; if it fall obliquely 

Hhh upon 
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upon the Superficies of the fecond Diaphanum, 
and inclines to the Perpendicular Line b; a, the 
Refratted Line will be c, g, and the Angle of 
Refraition b, c, g- But if at break, and recede 
from it, the Refratted Line will bec, j, and the 
Angle of Refraétzon h, c, 7. The fame Proporti- 
onally may be feen in the roth Figure. 

Note, That thisisever obferved in Refraétions, 
that when the Ray is ftruck through by the firft 
Medium, or inclines from the thinner Dzaphanum 
through the thicker Medium , the Refraction is 
made tothe Perpendicular. But onthe contrary, 
if itbe produc’t from a thicker Diaphanum through 
a thinner Medium, the Refraction is made from the 
Perpendicular, and this is certain, That the Rays 
propagated through a thicker Medium are there- 
by rendred the more ftrong and’active, it being 
common to all natural Agents to act the more 
vehemently in a thicker Subject; {o Combuttion is 


made in Burning-glaffes by the help of this fort 20 


of Refraction. 

The fightis very much help’t by ZuZes, Pros- 
pectives and other forts of Optick Glaffes, becaufe 
by the means thereof the viftial Species paf$ more 
ftrongly and directly to the Zye, by reafon of the 
long paflage, and have all their virtue, the better 
rallied, and united together. 

Amongft the Effects of Refrattion, thefe are 
principally taken notice of, Firft, that by this 
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Opagee, otherwife it will not remit the Species and 
Image. The Imperfect is that from which the 
Species are notReflected to the Eye,but rather are as 
it were terminated in the Reflecting Body it felf. 

Of the perfect Specula fome are plain, fome 


~ Spherical, either Convex, or Concave, fome Coni- 


cal either Convex,or concave,and 
Eliptical , Perabolical, Se. 
Note, that in a perfect Speculum, that is pot 


fome Cylindrical, 


© the Species which feems to be, but rather the O/- 


jett reflext by the Species from thASpeculum, be- 
caufe otherwife, the fame muft needs happen as 
in imperfect Speculums ; for Eample, in Paper 
wherein through the Hole of a Chamber, He: 
clofé from Light, the Species are received, and 
that apparent Jmage would be feen in the Specy- 
lum, every way in like manner as the Species 
received , whereas it is not feen but in the Line 
of the Reflexion. 

Bur then fome will fay every Speculum ought 
to reprefent the Odjec? under the fame Form, and 


Magnitude , whereas Experience fhews that a 


finaller Speculum fhews it in a fimaller Form 
and Magnitude. To which may be anfwered , 
That a plain Speculum, whether little or 
great, attributes the fame Magnitude to the O4- 
jeé, only with this difference, that a {mall O4- 
ject may be feen whole in a plain Speculum, when 
a great one cannot. Morcoyer it may be faid, 


means Things appear greater, or lefler, according 30 that the Specu/um being divided into parts, the 


as the Refrattion 1s made from the Perpendicular, 
orto the Perpendicular. Thus tous who are in 
the dir, Fifh appear in clear Water bigger and 
nearer, becaufe in that cafe the Refraction is made 
from the Perpendicular, fothat the Rays the more 


they decline from it, the greater Pifture they 


make in the Zye; whereas we appear lefs and 


more ‘remote tothe Fi/h, by Reafon of the con- * 


trary Pitture in the Eye. Thus by, Refraction 
the place is apparently changed; in the 
manner as the Stars appear to us as rifen, when 
indeed they are beneath the Horizon. Thus Re- 
frattion changes the Figure, as when by reafon 
of the Interjected Clouds, the Morning, or Eyen- 
ing Sunfeems under an Eclip/e. 

The fecond thing taken notice of amongft the 
Effects of Refraétion is, that to any one looking 
through a Triangular Prifme, there will appear 
Objects ringed with ftrange Colours like a Multi- 
plied Rain-bow; and thofe things which are in 
Plano, {eem raifed upwards in a ftrange manner. 
The Trigon being in a particular manner difpofed 
to the Eyes. Vifon Reflect is that which is made 
by the Species, not ftreizht impreft from the 
Object, but rather direéted from the Odject to 
the Speculum, and Refle&t from the Speculum to 
the Zye. Thus in the 7¢h Figure, we may obferve 
the Speculum a, b, receiving the Species from 
the Object c, the Line c,d, is called the direct 
Radius; in d, is the Point of Incidence, the Line 
d,c, is the Line of Refleftin , making a like 
Angle of Reflection c, d, 4, with the Angle c,d,a, 
which is called the Angle of Incidence. 

The Speculum is either perfect, and properly 
fo called, or imperfect, or improperly focalled ; 
the perfect is that which thould remit the Species, 
wherefore it is to be Tere, Polite, Equal and 


Object would not be manifoldly reprefented, for 
as much as notthe Zmage in the Speculum, but 
only the thing objected by the Speculum, is feen. 
To which it may be anfwered, That the breaking 
of the Speculum, if it change the Reprefentation 
of the Odject;for when it doth change it, it happens 
by reafon of the changed Situation ofits Parts, 
It islaftly Odjeéted, that the Speculum bein 
moyed, and the Odjec? unmoved, the Odjef coul 


fame 4° not appear during the Motion; for as the Oé- 


ject only; not the Species is feen in the Speculum, 

We anfwer that the Odjec? unmoved feems then 
to be moved, when in this or that part of the 
Eye , it is fucceflively Painted ; bur that the 
Motion of the Speculum doth, whence it Repre- 
fents-the Odjeét as it were in Motion. 


| 


Concave Speculums render the Images greater, 


the Cyivex thew them leffer, whereas the Plain 
ones eprefent them as they are. 


5° ‘The 12, 12, 13,and 14, Figures make appear 


accoruing to Rules of Reflection already delivered, 
how an Jmage perfectly deformed, is reprefen- 
ted in its true fhape in the Cylindricam Speculum, 
that is,a Diyifion being made by divers Quadran. ' 
gles at plealure, thefe parts which are defigned 
in each of thefe fort of Quadrangles infcribed 
pie hidden Circles about the Cylindricum Spe- 
culum, 


Lhe Vifion of common Objeéts. 
, [ Hofe thing are called common Odjeéfs ; 


which are perceptible, not only by one of 

the common Sex/es, but by. other alfo, with the 
acceflion of the internal Sen/e, which they call 
Senfus Commums , with the help alfo of our rea- 
fon. Thus Magnitude, Diftance, Place, Figure, 
. Motion 


PERSPECTIVE 


Motion, Sc. fall not only under the Senfe of 
Seeing, but, are likewife judg’d by the Senfe of 
Feeling. As for Beauty, Deformity, Shade, Dark- 
neff, Sc. though they are Objects of the Sight 
only; yet they are not the proper Objects of 
the Sight, as Light and Colour, but hold as it 
were a middle place between common and pro- 
er. 
Z The Quantity of any Objet {eems bigger or 


lefler, according to the refpect of the Angles 10 


which are made, as the Vertex of the Optick 
Pyramid; fo that through a {mall Hole of a 
Board any thing appears fo much the bigger, by 
how much the nearer it is’ brought to the Eye; 
becaufe the Angle of the Vertex of the Optick 


' Pyramid is {o much the more widened. 


/ 


- and the Manner of fecing 


Itcan’t well be judged awhat is great or fmall, 
thick or thin, long or broad , but by the acceffion 
of the internal Senfe to the external. 


Diftance is perceived by comparing together 26 


the Extreams, and the Body interpofed; and for 
this Reafon the Heaven appears at the Edprizon 
joyn’d with the Earth, becaufe we can difcern 
nothing interpofed. 

Motion may be perceived when we diftinguith 
between the Thing moveable, and the Space to 
whofe parts it is fucceflively applyed. Whence 
it follows, That a very {wift Motion fnatches 
from our Eyes the thing moved , as a Bullet 
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with the Fawrdice , or from that defect of the 
Medium; as if Snow be feen through a Red 
ess it appears otherwife than what it is in ic 
elf. 

There is alfo a Fallacy of Sight arifing from 
Diftance, when by reafon of overmuch Diftance 
thofé Things which are really bigger , appear 
lefS; and long Walks appear narrower and nar- 
tower from the - beginning towards the end, 
Moreover, Sight fails as to the Figure, aswhen 
a Circle plac’d obliquely appears like an Ellipfis ; 
becaufé the Species proceeding from thence by 
reafon of the obliquity of the Situation is more 
contracted on one fide; and fo reprefents the 
Image of the Circle as itis. 

Laftly, There is a Fallacy as to Motion ; as 
when to thofe that Sail » the Shoars feem to 
move, and Cities feem to go back, when indeed 
‘tis the Ship that moves, 

All Fad/acies in the A& 
fromthe fhort-fightednef$ of tlie ‘Beholder ; as 
When there appears but a Foot in Diameter, 
when as it is of 4 Magnitude infinitely bigger. 
Or from a/falfe Eftimation; as when any one 
beholding a Fire afar off, thinks it to be a Star . 
Or from a Paralogifi, as when that Motion is 
imputed to. the Moon, which is really in the 
Clouds. 

Sometimes the Error is 


of Beholding , arife 


only in the Mind, 


fromthe Mouth of a Mufquet ; becaufé by this 30 either wavering in doubtful things, or moved b 


means there is made an infenfible application of 
the Thing placed to the Place. 

n like mannet it is Worth obférvation, that a 
very flow Motion, is not perceived when it is in 
Action, but only when it is compleated ; as the 
Motion of a Shadow on a Dyal , becaufe a flow- 
nef of that ‘Nature renders the change both of 
the Place and Thing infenfible. 


The Fallacies of Sight. 


He Fadlacy of the Sight is, when an Object 
is_fometimes reprefénted otherwife than 
really it is in it {elf; this ariféth fometimes from 
the vitiated Organ, as in thofe that are troubled 


a contrary Affettion; or by Phrenjie juftled from 
its proper Seat, or for want of ferious Atten- 
tion. 

Thefe Errors may be corrected as well by the 
Mind, as by othet inward and outward Senfes; 
as when the Zouch finds that to be plain in 
Pitture, which to the Eye feems prominent, or 
jutting out; and the @nder/tanding correéts the 
erring Faculty , and_it felf, when the caufe of 


4o the Error is taken away , and fo as well the in. 


ternal, as the external Sexes, haye fuch a con- 
nexion with the Zrredeé, as to contribute mutual 
afliftance “to each other. Who defires to fee 


‘thefe things more fully difcuft, let him confulc 


Vitelle, and Aguilonius: 


PERSPECTIVE, 


Of Neceffary things in Perfpettive, 


which every Prattitioner ought to 


derftanding 
&e. in Landskips, 


Y Perfpedtive we behold:, and draw the 
likenetS of all Maguitudes in the manner 
and Form as they fhew themfelves ‘to 

the Zye. The Matter to be {een is a Magnitude, 
is by Radiations of 


= 


relating to Drawing and Painting, 
be experienced in, for the better uns 


the true Proportions and Diftances of Figures, Houfes, 


Light , either dire& ; reflected , or refracted. 
Likewife, a Maguitude is that which hath Form, 
and is either lineal, fuperficial, or folid; that is, 
either a Complication of Points, Lines, ot Super- 
ficies. F 
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A Line isa complication of Points, being a 
Length only, without Breadth, or Thicknefs. 

A Superficies is alfo a complication of Lines, 
beinga Length with Breadth, but without Thick- 

efs. 
; A Solid is a complication of Superficies, that 
is, a Length and Breadth with Thicknefs. 

To draw the Appearance in Lines is the chief 
part in this Art , whereby the JZdea conceived 
in the Mind by Sight , or otherwife, is brought 1° 
to Light. : 

A Radiation is a Beam of Light , conveying 
the likenefS of the thing to the Sight , and the 
knowledge thereof to the Under/tanding. Dirett 
Radiations are thofe which confider the direct or 
ftrait Beams, that pafs between the Zye and the 
Object. Reflected Radiations are thot that con- 
fider the reflection of Beams, with their thape 
upon any polifhed Body. For Example, Ona 
Globe,P yramid, Cone,Cylinder,or any other regular 20 
So id; and this properly belongs to Catoptricks. 
Broken Radiations are thofe that confider the 
breaking of Beams, as they are to be feen 
through:a, Glaf’, or a Criftal cut into feveral 
Plains, or Superficies: And this part. properly be- 
longs to Dioptricks. ; 

The Active partof Perfpective is either Ich- 
nozraphical , Oe ales » or Scenographical. 
Ichozraphy, is the defcription of the plain Ba/e, 
or the bottom of any Body, or Building, and is 30 
twofold, viz. Geometrical, or Scenographical; the 
Geometrical is that which gives the Sight of the 
Bottom, or Bafe of any Body, or Building ; . 
the Ichnozraphy-Scenographical is the appearance 
of the fame Bafe in Seétion, or through a Mirror 
erected upright on the fame Plain on which the 
Bafe flands, Orthography is the Vifiow of the 
fore-right Side, of any Plain, viz. of that Plain, 
or Syperficies Which lies Equidiftaat to a right 
Line, pafling through the outward or convex yo 
Centers. of both, Eyes continued to a due length; 
fo that Per/pective Orthography. is the delineation 
of the apparent right Plain. “Scenography is the 
defeription of a Plain, or other Figure, that de- 
clines from the apparent or fore-right Plain , that 
is, of that Plain which makes Aygles with the 
faid fore-right Plain. Between the Orthographick 
and Sceaographick Vifion there is this difference ; 
the Orthographick reprefents the Side of a Body, 
or Building, as it is beheld,when the Plain of the 50 
Glafs is,placed Equidiftantto that fide ; but the 
Scenographick Sa the Side of a Body, or 
Building, as it appears through a Gla/s raifed-ob- 
liquely to the faid. Side, or making an Angie there- 
with. : 


Of the Subject to be feen. 


He Bafe of any thing isthe Plain, Flat, or 
Floor , upon which any folid Body or Ob- 60 
jectis placed, or raifed. ; 

The Altitude is the Perpendicular {pace of 
place , betwixt the Bafé and the Zye, or height 
of the Vifual Point above the Bafe., The Lifual 
Point is a Point in the Horizontal Line , wherein 
all the Beams of the Eyes Unite. The Fforizon- 
tal Line 1s a Line that proceeds from the Center 


PLENRVS Cie La CL OLE: 


of the Bye, to the @éfual Point, 
Ftorizon of the Earth. 

The Diftance is the fpace on the Bafe, between 
the Gla/s and Point in the Bafe, that lies directly 
under the Eyes. 

The Seétion isa Plain of Tranfparent Matter (as 
of Glafs ) raifed upright upon the Plain of the 
Bafe ftanding before you, parallel to a trait Line, 
pafling through the . Convex Centers of both 
Eyes. Now without the underftanding of this 
Seétion or GlafS , tis impoffible to attain to the 
Knowledge ot Per/pective , and by Confequence 
will not be able to give a reafon for the difference 
betwixt the Orthographick and Scenographick Figures, 

If the Gia’ is placed near the Vz/ual Point, and 
remote from the Odjeé?,the Figure which is {een will 
be yery fmall; becaufe all Rays comprehending the 
Orthographical , and Scenographical ,Figures fallin- 
to the Vz/ual Point , as their Common Center, If 
the Vifual Point be more raiféd (though at the 
fame Diftance ) the Scevographick Figure or Form 
will appear much larger. And by reafon the /j- 
al Radiations are higher , the various Perpendicu- 
Jars raifed on the Sedtion, or Glafs, cut them in 
wider diftances, as being more remote from the 
Glafs. If the Glafs incline to the Vifual Point, 
the Scenographick Vifion will be longwife between 
the Vifual Point and the Odjeé ; But if the Glafs 
recline from the Vifual Point, the Scenographick 
Figure will appear rounder , and begin to refem- 
ble the Orthographick. But if the Gla/> is fixed 
Equidiftant to the Bafe, or Plain the Objet ftands 
upon , the Scenographick and Orthographick 
refemblance will be one and the fame. 

Diagonals , or Lines of Diftance , ate {uch as 
are drawn from the Poznt of  Diftance, to any other 
Point higher, or lower than the Horizon. 

The Odjed isthat Form, Body , Figure , or 
Building intended to be exprefled in Perfpedtive 
Proportions. 


parallel to the 


The Géneral Pratlice of Perfpedtive. 


| Et the Odjeft you are to draw , ftanding on 


your right Hand, bealfo placed on the fame 
Hand of the Vifual Point ; and that on the left 
onthe fame fide of the {aid Point, and that which 
is oppofite before in the middle of it. 

Let every Line which in the Odjed is Strait , 
Parallel , or' Perpendicular to its Bafé., be alfo fo 
in its Scenographical Delineation. 

Let thee Lines that are in the Objet Equidi- 


‘ flant to the returning Line , be drawn in the 


Scenographical Figure, from that Point found in 
the Aforizon. Fe ' 
Let the Lines which in the Odjedf return at right 
Angles from the fore-right fide, be drawn Sceno- 
graphically from the Vifual Point. 
The Center inany Scenographical Regular Figure,. 
is found by drawing crofs Lines from oppofite 


Angles , for the Point wherethe Dizgonals crofSin 


the Center. « 

In Drawing a Per/pedtive Figure, where many 
Lines come together, for the directing your Eye, 
you may draw the Diagovals in Red; the Vifual 
Lines in Black, and the Perpendiculars in Green , 
orany other different Colour. + 
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PERSP LOT Tae 


A Ground Prix of Syuares is alike, as well a- 
bove, as below the Florizontal Line s Neverthe: 
Jef, the more it is diftant above or below the At- 
rezon, the Squares will be fo much the'wider and 
larger. : 

Lev’all Strait Lines which in the Obje# rerutn 
from the fore-right fide, run ina Scenographical Fi- 
Sure into the Ayrizontal Line. 

In. Drawing Arches, Circles, Croffes, Ovals , 
Spirals, or the like Figures in the Roof of a Room; 
firft drawing Lchnographically , and fo with Perpen- 
diculars from the mott eminent Points , carrying 
it up to the Ceé/ing; from which {everal Points 
carry on the Figure. And.in {erting off the height 
of Pedeftals, Columns and the like » meafure tlie 
Height from the Bafe-line upward, in the Front or 
fore-right fide; anda Vifual Ray drawn, that Point 
in the Pour Mall limit the Altitude of the Column 
all the way, behind the fore right-fide, even to ihe 
Vilual Point. 

Thus having confidered the Diftance , Height 
and Pofition of the Figure,and drawn itaccording- 
ly , with the Side or Angle againft the Bu/e ; 
raile, Perpendiculars feom.the feyeral Angles, or de- 
figned Potts in che Figure to the Bife, and transfer 
the length of cach Perpendicular from the place 
where it touches ths Ba/e, on the fide oppofite to 
the Point of Diffance; and fo will the Diametrals 
drawn to the Perpendicular in the Bafe by Inter- 
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a 
fes,or other Edifces, confider theit Pofition , to 
find from what Point in the Florizontal Line , to 
draw the Frons and Sides thereof. N 
And Lattly,in Colouring and Shadowing of every 
thing, obfrve the faine in your Pifure, which 
you do by your F ‘ye, elpecially in Objects that 
are near; but according as the Diftance stows 
Sreatcr and greater , fo the Colours mutt be faint: 
er and fainter, till ar laft they lofe themfelyeg 


toina Darkith Skie-cofur. 


Of Catoptricks and Dioptricks, 


He Caroptricks are beft feen in a é€ommor 
; Laoking-Glaf, where if rhe Gla/> be exact- 
ly flangthe Obje# is in all refpects like its O- 


niginal , or Patern.; but if It iS not flar ; the re- 
femblance alters from its Original, and that more 


a particular chncgraphical Draught, which onthe 
Gls muft appear to be a Play full of Squares ; 
on which Projection transfer what fhall be drawn, 
ona Plajz divided into the fame Number of like 
Squares ; where though the Draught may appear 
very confuféd , yerthe Reflection thereof on the 
Glas, will be vety proportional and reregular- 


JSection,with the Diagonals drawn to the {eyeral 39 ly compéfed. 


transferred Diftances , give the Angles of the 
Figure: And fo Lines drawn from. Point to Point, 
will Circumfcribe the Scenographical Figure. 
If ina Landskip there’ be any ftanding Waters or 
Rivers , place the Horizontal Line level with the 
 fartheft fight thereof In Defcribing things at a 
great Diftance, the proportion'as to Magnitude , 
and Di/tance mutt be obferved, which appears from 
the Odject to the Eye. Andif there be any Afou- 
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The Dioptrick , or Broken Beam may be feen in 
aTube, through a Cryfal, or Gla/s , which hath 
its Surface cut into many others, whereby the 
Rays of the Object are broken. When thefé Zz- 
ces on aCryflal are returned towards a Plain, pla- 
ced direétly before it, they feparate themfeyes ar 
a good Diffance on the Plain; 
directed to various placés, far 


diftant places of the 
fame.» d 


Reflection isto be ; for Which you muft make | 


becaufé they are al]. 
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DRAWING, 


A NvDyte ; 


PAINTING. 


CoH. ACRE 
The Introduction. 


advanced. Likewife the ardent defire of emu- 
lation to excel others, together with the fait: 
faction of doing well, gavea large progrefS there- 
unto ; Art therefore meeting with Succes, created 
a boldnefs in the Spirits of Artificers to attempt 
the greateft things. ‘The abfolute Perfection of 
the Art of Painting, the excellency of Zxvention, 
Proportion, Colour, Life, Action, Paffion, &c- 


HE Art of DRAWING, and 
PAINTING, not improperly called ro muft univerfally concur and confpire to bring 


POLIGRAPAT, fo much imitateth 
Nature, as that by proportional Lines, with fuit- 
able and apt Colours it reprefents to the Life the 
Forms of all Corporeal things, with their re- 
{pective Actions, Geffures, and Paffons. 

It confifts of three Parts, wiz, Defign, Proporti- 
on, and Colour, all which are expreft in as many 
forts of Paénting, to wit the Life, Hiffory and 
Landfkip. 


Drawing teprefeats the thape and form of any 20 | 


' Corporeal Subftance in rude Lives only, and if 
to Propertioned. quantity Colour is added, you 
have the Form and Perfection of the Figure. 
The Proportion gives the true breadth, length, 
and bignefS of any part in refpect of the whole, 
fhewing how they bear one to another. 

The Paffons of the Mind are ferioufly to be 
confidered, and well underftood, whereby. to 
reprefent the fame in the feveral Geffures, as 


Love or Hatred, Pride or Humility, Foy or Sor- 30 


row, and the like. 

The Original of this 4r¢ was taken from 
the Forms of Things that appear; exprefling 
the fame with apt and proper Colours, thereby 
imitating the Life. This imitation of things 
feen by the Zye, wassvery much furthered by 
the /dea’s of things conceived in the Mind, from 
the continual motion of the Jmitation. ‘Thefe 
Forms and Idea’s were not fingly confidered,but 


forth that gracefulnefS which is the yery Life of 
the Work, and the fum of all Perfection. 

To ‘Drawing and Painting belongs (as Hand- 
maids) the true knowledge of Arithmetich, Ge-. 
ometry, Opticks, and Perfpettive, Without which, 


none can be brotight to Perfection; and to be + 
muft be grounded in 


@niverfal Painters, they 
FHiftory, Philofophy, 6c. 


© ACP a. 


Of the Precepts of Drawing ti 


general. 


B. careful to be provided with all neceflary 
things for Drawing, as Charcoals, Feathers 
of Ducks-Wings, Pens made of Ravens Quils, 
Paftils, Crions, Black and Red-Lead Pencils, Ru- 
lers, and CompafSes; but it will be conyeni 
practice as much as poffible without the | 
the Rule and Compafs, for your Eye 
fhould judge thereof without Arcific 
ings. ? my 
Thus being prepared with the aforefaid Necef: 


complicately ; And from this manner of Jmitati- 4° {aries, together wich good Vellom, Parchment, or 


on did arife knowledge of Defining, and from 
thence came the Arts of Painting, Wafhing, &c. 
As Invention gave way to the advancement of 
Art, fo the advancement of the fame made way 
for its Perfection. Eafe of Zvention which gave 
Encouragement, plenty of Matter which gave 
Formation, and Neatnefs of Work which gave 
Delight; which was the Reafons thatart was fo 


fine thick Paper, begin. with plain Geometrical ’ 
Figures, as Lines, Angles, Triangles, Quadrangles, 


' Circles, Arches, Ovals, Polygons, Cones, C ‘ylinders, 


and the like, for the Circle helps in all round 
Forms; the Oval gives a true proportion to the 
Face and Mouth; the Triangle in the Half-Face ; 
the Angles and Arches are in ule in Per[pettive, 
and Architedure; the Polygon in Ground Plats, 

and 


. 
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ee DRAWING, and PAINTING. 


. 4nd Fortification’; the Cone in Spires and Tops 
of Towers and Steeples ; and the Cylinder in Pil- 
lars, Pilafters, and Columns. 

Being expert and ready in general Proportions, 
endeavour to give every Odjeét its due Shade, 
according to its Concayity or Convexity ; and 
to clevate or deprefs the fame, as the Odjedt ap- 
‘pears either nearer or farther off the Light; 
and this is the Life of the Work. Next proceed 
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Be careful in obferving the true diftance of 
one Foyat, or Mufcle, from another; as likewile 
their Length, Thickuef, Windings, Turnings, Sha- 
dows, and the like. 

In Drawing after Emboffed, or Plaifter-Works 
chufé a good North-Light, fomething aboye your 
Work: Buvif the Room has a South-Light , put 
before the Window Oiled-Paper ; and if you 
Draw by Candle-Light, wit a Lamp Shaded with 


todraw Fruits with their Leaves, Flowers, Trees, 19 Oiled-Paper, inftead of a Candle, which is not 


and: the like. Next to Beafls, Fowl, Fifh and 
dnfetls; And being a good proficient therein, pro- 
ceed to Naked Figures of Men and Women: but 
firft to the Picea parts of the Body ; and then 
to Draperies, in all which be {iire to imitate Na- 

_ ture as much as poffible; and in drawing all the 
aforefaid Forms fee muft be expert in the exact 
Proportions, and in the general or Out-Lines, be- 
fore you venture to Shadowing, 


fo good,as growiig lower and lower, and caufetli 
the Shades to change. 

In Drawing the Mu/cles, be fare to follow the 
Life, or elf to haye good Copies; and in that 
fide where the Parts are moft apparent in the 
performing any Action ; the Mu/cles mut more 
or lefS appear , according to the force of the 
Attion. And obferye, that the Mufeles in Young 
or Fat Perfons muft not appear {0 ftrong and hard, 


You ought tobe provided with good Patterns 20 asin Aged Perfons ; and in Women they are {earce 


or Copies to draw by, firft ufing your Coal, and 
then more exactly with your Penci/, after you 
have fully examined it, found, and correéted 
theFaults,and this may b> done by frequent Trials. 

Being arrived to Perfection in thefe Particu- 
lars aforefaid, you may begin to Draw by the 
Life, which is the beftand perfectelt Copy; And 
in all forts of Drawing, be {ure to attain to Per- 
fection before you venture on Colours, for that 


in a fhort time will be attained unto, after you 30 


are Matter of the reft. 


CHAP. TE 


Directions for Drawing after a 
Print, or Piétture. 


N drawing after a Pifure, or Print, chufe 
if fuch a Light, that the refleCtion of the Co- 
Jours doth not obftruct your Sight, that is, that 
the Light and your Zye may equally fall ob- 
liquely upon your Piece ; and withal at fuch a 
diftance, that you may fee it all at once; fo 
fo that the greater your Pifure is, the further 
diftance muft-you place it to Draw after; and 
let it be always before you witha little reclining. 

When you ficft proceed to work, Draw all 
your Oui-Lines very faint with a Charcoal, by 
reafon you may rub them out if amifs, with 
your Feather, or a Piece of Bread, and fo mend 

the Faults more eafily;: thefe Oxt-Lines are to 
‘be drawn very true,according to your Copies, be- 
fore you begin to Shadow any part thereof, and 
let the Ovt-Lines next the Light be drawn very 


to be expreft at all 


‘CH A P. IV, 


Rules to be obferved for Me Tale 
tion of the Life. 


Hue a wellthaped Ma», or Woman, which 
mutt be placed ina good and graceful Pof 


ture ;the like Ru/e mutt be obferyed in all Live- 
ing Creatures ; and firft make a Schetch. 


In Drawing a Face, great care is to be obferved 
as to the Imitation of the Life; Firft, making 


4o the out-Lines, or Circumference of the Head an 


Face, cither Round, Long, or Oval as the Life; 
then to Draw the Zyes, Nofe, Mouth, and all the 
Touches therein , both ftrong and faint for the 
giving a Life and Spirit thereunto; in all which 
obferye in your Draught a kind of carelefInefS 
and looféne(s; for a Pidfure that appears in any of 
the Foynts Stiff, or Lame, is of no Value. And 
in all things the Perfeétion of Nature muft be 
obferved. 

Now for your better attaining the fame, it 
were convenient to have the Affiftance of a good 
Mafter ; likewife to be furnifhed with excellent 
Draughts done by the beft Maffers, were not a- 
milS; by which the true Shape of the Body, and 
allits Limbs is expreft in all, or moft Poffures; 
Geftures, and Aétions. But for your better di- 
rections for drawing a Face, haying, as afore 
faid, drawn the Circumference thereof, make a 
Stroak down from that place of the Fore-head, 


foft and faint; Thus having Drawn one Feature, 6> Which is even with the Chin, coming down where 


and examined it well by the Copy, proceed to 
the reft,until you haye finithed the whole Draught; 
and think not your time long, for according to 
the Proverh, Hafte makes Wafte, for you had bet- 
ter beftow three Days, and do it well, than three 
Hours, and fpoyl it ; befides, flubbering over 
Work fpoyls your Hand,and begets an Ill habit 
in you. 


we 


you fhould place the Middle, or Tip of the No/e, 
and Middle of the Mouth, which Stroak make 
ftrait down in a full right Fuce, bur Arched, or 
Oval in an Oblique Face, leaning that way to- 
wards which the Face doth Tutn ; then crofs the 
Stroak about the Middle of the Ayes, either with 
a ftrait Lincin aright Face, or with a Se 
. ip? 
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upwards or downwards, according tothe Aéfion 
or Pofture the Face you draw is in; then make 
‘another anfiverable to that where the End of the 
Nofe fhould come, and another for the Muth; 
that ir be not made ctooked. “ In a true Propor 
tioned Face, the diftances. are, x. between the 
Top of the Fore-head,and the Zye-brows; 2. be- 
teen the Aye-brows, and the bottom of the No/é; 
and 3. between the bottom of the Nofe, and the 
bottom of the Chin are equal. The diftance be- 
tiveen the Byes is the length of one Lye, ina full 
Face, but ina three-quarter or half Face, tis pro- 
portionally Jeflened, and place the Nofril exadtly 
underneath the.Corners of the Eyes. 

Thus. having Anifhed the {everal parts of the 
Face, with all the graceful touches, proceed to 
the Hair, and Beard, ia which no {mall care muft 
be taken in oblérying the Cyr/es. 

* For Drawing: of lands, and Feet , with 
other extream> Parts\, Firft draw them faint 
Over with Coal, obferving ail the Foynts , Si- 
nues, Veyrs, Sc, with their Bendings, Turnings 
and the like; And for this Particular choofe ex- 
cellent Prints, or Paintings, which will be very 
Advantageous in the perfecting your Drawing, 

For Drawing the Wole’ Body, Firft begin with 
the Head, which muft be in Proportion to the 
bignefS you dofiga the Whole Body , next _pro- 
ceed to the. Shoulders, then the Trask of the 
Body, from the Armpits down to the Hips, and 
‘then the Legs, Arms, and Hands; all which mutt 


agree together: as to Symetry of Parts. Then 


let the Parallel oynrs, Mufcles, Sinues, and 
Veyns be placed oppofite to one another in a 
Strait Line, that is, Shoulder to Shoulder, Kneero 
nee, and the like ; and to this end draw ftrait 
CrofS Lines for your better dire@tions, obferving, 
that which way the Body turns or bows, thefe 
Lines may. accordingly anfwer. Ih like thanner 
all. Perpendicular Foynts and Parts are to be pla- 
ced ina tight Line*one under another ; and for 
your better direction therein, draw a ftrait Line 
(provided ‘the: Body be ftrait ) from ‘the Throat 
through the midft of the Brea/ or Privities, to 
the Feetsoto which Line draw all thofe Particu- 
Jar Points Parallels; that the Body may not ap- 
pear crooked, or awry. 
- As to “Proportion, firft draw out the Head in 
‘an Oval, allowing one 4th part for the Fair : 
one 4th part for the Fore-head and Brows, ano- 
ther 4th part for the No/e, and another 4th part 
for the Mouth and Chin. Having drawn the 
Head, meafiite out 8 times the length thereof, 
the Head making one of the eight parts, and 
fo draw a Line from the Top of the Head to the 
Feet, of thefe 8 parts, one Heads length ftom the 
Chin, is forthe Breaft, another to the Navel, a- 
nother to the: Privities, then one to the middle 
of the Zhigh, alfo another to the Knee, another 
to the fmall of the Lez, and another which is 
the'8+h part to rhe Liee/, 
The breadth of ‘the Shoulders is about 2 mea- 
fares of the Head; the breadth of the Eiips, 2 


meaflires of the Face; the Arms ftretched out - 


are juft the length of the whole Figure, includ- 
ing the Breaft; but without the Breaffs they are 
but 6 Heads: The length of the Land is exactly 


icy} 


the length of the Face, and the Arms hanging 
down reaches within a Span of the Huee. 

In Shadowing, let*the Shadow always fall one | 
way, that is on the fame fide of the Body, lea: 
ving the other’ fide to the Light. Letthe Shadow 
prow fainter and fainter according to the grearnefs 
of the diftance. All Circular Bodies muft havea 
Circular: Shadow , according to their Form, or 
appearance , and the Orbicular Shadow of the 

10 Odject which cafteth it. When contrary Shadows 
concur, Jet the meaneft and moft Solid Body he 
firft ferved; and in double and treble Shadows, ler 
the firft Line be very dry, for fear of bletting be- 
fore you crofS them: All perfect Lights receive no 

- Shadow at all but being manifeft,are only to be made 
apparent by thatBody which receives them, whofe 
Shadow muftbe according tothe Efflux of Light, 

In drawing-of Mufeles the Motion of the whole 

Body is'to be confidered ; In the rifing and. fall 

20 ing of the Arms, the Mufeles of the Breaffs more 
or JefS appear; the like doth the Tips accord- 
ing as they bend outwards or inwards; and 
the fame chiefly in the Shoulders, Sides, and 
Neck, according to the feveral 44/ons of the Body, 
all which alterations are to be carefully obferved, 
Thefe enfuing Figures thew ‘the fame in feve- 
ral forts of Geflure, with the Poife of the Body 
futable thereunto. 
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CHAP. V. 
OF Drapery. 


aE = 


Irft_ draw the greateft and Principal Folds, 
which muft be continued through the whole 
o Garment; the lefler you may break off, and {hor- 

40 ten at pleafure; and Jet them Crofs one another. 
Likewile all the Folds muft confit but of two 
Lines, which may be turned with the Garment 
as you pleafe, Shawdowing the innermoft deep- 
er, and the outermoft mote light, 

Let your Garments be futable to, and bend 
with the Bedy in any Pofture ; and the clofer 
the Garment fits tothe Body, the narrower and 
{imaller muft the Folds be; and that part of the 
Garment which fits clofe to the Body muft nor | 

5° be Folded, buronly fweetly Shadowed, whereby 
the Body that is under it may be reprefented. 

The Folds, or Plaits Ought to run out every 

; yap like Branches or Arms from the Body of > 
a Tree, andin fuch fort that there be no part of ~ | 
the Garment without fome Folds. ] 

The Nature and Difpofition of Light ought to’ 
be examined, efpecially as it hath Relation to 
the Sv, or any bright Body, for that Colours 
cannot be feen bur in the Light; for Example,Sup- 

60 pofe Blue be equally difperfed through all the 

parts of a Garment, yer when it is illuftrated by 

any~'Light, itcaufeth one kind of Brightnef§ in 
that part where it {trikes flrongly: Another kind 
of Luftre Where it ftrikes more Weakly ; and 
another in that part where it yet thines lefs, 

The Lights are made by mixing a greater or lefler 

quantity of White to the Blue; and Darker, by | 


adding 
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adding fome of the darkeft Blue, as Indico to 
the Verditer, or Bice. But where the Light fhines 
only by Reflection, there only mix fo much Sha- 
dow as to exprefs thar Counterfeit Light, lofing 
it {elf (as it were) by degrees, always obferving, 
that you make your Light and Shadow to agree. 
For this reafon there muft be more Light in fine 
Draperies, as thole of Taffety, Cambrick, Cyprefs, 
and the like, in which the Folds muft be {mall, 


loofé, and waving, as if blowa with the Wind, 10 


‘as appears. by Womens Garments, which fall clofe 
~-to their Bodies on that fide where the Wind blow- 
eth, and .raifed up on the other-fide. And con- 
trary-wile, Grof$ and Heayy Shadows are in ftiff 
Cloaths ; as of Cloth, Plujh,Veluet, Cloth of Gold, 
and Si/ver, and the like; upon whichthe 4ér can 
have little or noforce, fo thatthe Folds are few, 
and grofs, The Folds for Stuffs , and Fine 
Cloth, are (asit were) a Mean between oth, and 


Nb 


Cherry/tone, 

Lamp black, Caticks 

Ivory, Nye MCUREr ae 

Indico, ; Spanifh- Brown, | 
Gltramarine, __. Terra-Dicoloria Browns, 
Bice, Blews: Terra Lemnia, 

Smalt, 

Verditer, 


In this Account of Colours, I forbear ta {peak 
of Verdigreafe, Orpment , and feveral others, as 
being unneceffary , or dangerous , by reafon of 
their unnatural Quality , or elfe for their courfe 
and greafie Body, not {uffered to accompany with 
the other Colours, as being of a more fine, fubtile, 
and tranfparent Nature. ; 

There are yet omitted divers other Colours, as 
Saffron, Sc. (which are very good to be ufed) 
befides fome others, which are Extractions from 


may be made as if moyed by the Wind , like 20 Flowers, Fuice of Herbs , or Roots , which by 


unto Silks, 


CHAP. VL 
Of Colours 5 and the Ordering 


them. 


Aving treated of Draughts, my purpofe in 

the next place fhall be to treat of the 

true Order, and Manner of the Colours; the 
Means to prepare them for the Penci/, and to 
cleanfé them from their corrupt Mixture , where- 
withal they are fophifticated , whereby the Pra- 
fitioer may be able for their better Iluftration 
to put them into apt and fitting Colours , as well 


for diftin@tions fake, as the delight of the Be- 49 


holder; which is a full perfection of a Picture. 
For by the affiftance of Colours (if Judicioufly 
ordered) Angry People will look of a fiery , dit 
contented Countenance, and the Melancholy of a 
pale Afpe& : The fame will appear in all forts of 
Beats, and Fowls, 


The Definition of Colours, and how many Kinds 
there are. 


f Riffotle defineth Colour,to be a vifible quan- 
tity limited in the Surface , or Extremity 
Of a dark Body, which before it be /ightned, is 
Vifible only in Poffibiliry, and by the benefit of 


Light may be actually feen, 

The Names of the Colours, 
Cerus, ‘Mafticot,;— 

} Wn toud Whies Teow-Oaker, ( Yel- 

Slat-White, Englifb-Oaker,C lows. 

< Tellow-Otment, 
India-Lake, ‘Sap-Green, i 
Kermine, Green-Bice, ; 
Vermilion, Reds.  Cedar-Green, Greens 
Red-Lead, Spanifh-Green, 
Red-Oaker, — Verditerra, 


reafon of their CheapnefS are efteemed fitter for 
thofé chat wath Prints and Maps,than forLimning ; 
yet of thefe, or the like Extractions , from 
Flowers, Herbs Sc. though they be cfteemed of 
fo finall value, neverthelefs they are exceeding 
good and pleafanr; (if rightly extraéted) There 
are alfo Colours which proceed from Berries, as 
Bay-Berries , French-Berries, ©c. that. makea 
good Tefow, Other Colours that are made of 


30 Woods, as Brazil, Log-wood, andthe like, which 


make good Reds. I have alfo omitted other 
Colours, as Purples, Murreys,®&c. by reafon they 
are compounded and made of thofé aforefaid, of 
which I fhall treat in. a place more conyeni- 


ent. ' 

WHITE-LEAD, oc FLAKEWHITE, 
is better than Cérws , and lefS fubje@& to Incon- 
Yeniences , which may be mended as follow- 
eth. 

CERUS will many-times (after it is wrought) 
tarnifh, ftarve, and dye ; and that which you 
laid on with the Pencil for a fair White, will 
within a few Months become Rufly , Reddifh , or 
incline to aTe/ow. 

White-Lead well ground (which it muft be) 
will glifter too much ; if courfe ground , is‘un- 
ferviceable. 

The Remedies againft thefe Inconyeniences is 
thus prevented: Before you begin to Grind 


5° them , fer them (efpecially the White-Lead) in 


the Suz two ‘or three Days to dry , which will 
draw away the Salt and Greafie commixture, 
that poyfons the Colours ; befides , youmuft 
{erape away the Superficies of the White-Lead, 
leaving only the middle part, which is the beft. 
You muft be careful of this Colour, it being the 
Ground of all the other Work , and the lofs, or 
fafery, as daily Experience teacheth. A 
The Colours being thus dryed in the Sun, 


60 grind them ona Porphire, Serpentine, or Peble. 


When they are ground very fine (and that in 
fome ‘good quantity, only in Water without 
Gum) make ready a piece of thick white Chalk, 
wherein make certain little Alo/es,in every one of 
which put the White thus ground, and as foon 
as you have takenit off the Stone all wet as itis, 
Jet it remain till it dry, and you fhall find thar 

Kkk the 
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the Chalk will fuck away the filthinefs, or grea- 
finefs the Sa/t, which is che gréateft {poil 
of t four. When it is throughly dryed , 
keep it in clean Paper , or Boxes, tor your 
cree you would Work, take thereof as much 
as will lye upon a Muffel-fhe’, and put to’ this 
Colour (as indeed to all others) a little Guan- 
Arabick, the whiter the better , which*muft be 
diffolved in fair. Water , (about two Ounces is 
enough to make a Pint of the Water’) with 
which you are to temper your Colours. But 
Verditer, Smalt, Bice,Red-Lead, and {ome others, 
tequire a greater proportion of the Gum to a 
Pint of Water , as being of a more grittifh and 
courfe Nature; otherwife they will not“fo well 
bind to the Paper, or Vellum. Tf you put too 
much Gum in the Water ; the Colours will fhine ; 
and if roo little, they will come off. 

If you leaye any Co/our in the SheZ, let it not 
be too Liquid, but fomething Clammy ; then 
cover it to keep it from Duff, and fo, let it 
dry. ' 

Se Colours are to be Ground, and fome 
Wajfhed; thofe to be Ground, mutt be ufed as 
aforefaid. : 

Colours to be Wafhed. 


Colours tobe Ground. 


o 


Cerus. Red-Lead. 
White-Lead. * Smalt. - 

Indico. Blie-Bice. 
Indian-Lake. Oltra-marine. 
Englifh-Oker. Verditer. 

Pink, Mafticot. 
Spanifb-Brown, Cedar-Green,. 
Collens-Earth. Green-Bice. : 
Ivory. Sap-Green is to be 
Umber. fleeped « in ' Gum- 
Cherryftone. water only., 


INDIALAKE mutt be Ground as the ret, 
and temper itin your She/ with Gum-water; and 
to avoid the cracking, and flying fromthe She/, 
which this Colour, @mber, and fome others, are 
fubject unto; Take a little fine Powder of White 
Suzar-Candy, and withit, and a little fair Water, 
temper the Colour over again with. your Finger, 
until the Candy be diffolved. 

It is an excellent Crimfon Colour, and very goat 
to fhadow Vermilion withal, as alfo the deep 
Shades of yellow Garments. It is ’a\ good Sky- 
Colour, if you. mix fome White-Lead with it: 
alfo ic makes good Fle/b-Colours , by. adding 
thereto fome White, Red-Lead, and Englifh-Oker, 
as hereafter fhall be treated of: “But by reafon 
of the DearnefS, you may ufe Couchaneil } or 
Couchaneil.Cakes, which are to be fteeped ih’ Gum: 
water, and the Juice or Liquor that comes from 
them makes the Colour. Alfo Red-Ink made of 


ufes. 

VERMILLION is a fair and perfect 
Scarlet-Colour ; and if you would have’ ic’ good, 
buy it Unground , or fee it Ground ,’ otherwife 
oey will {poil it, by putting’ thereto Red-Lead ; 
and to make it bright atin Bie Clarified Toney, 
This Colour is chiefly for Garments. 
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RED-LEAD makes a good Orange Colour } 
by putting thereto a {mall quantity of yedow 
Berries. “This Colour is ufed for Buildings ,. and 
Fligh:ways, in Landskips, being nvixt with a little 
Cerus. “Xe is alfo ufed to Colour any Light 
Ground in a, Piftare; But take only the thin W1- 
ter of it. This Colour is of great ufe for the 
Shadows in yellow Garments, it is very good to 
make Fle/h-Colours, as alfo for feveral other oc- 

ro cafions in Mipiature. 

ENGLISH-OK ER ferves for the Life, 
Draperies, the Hair, Rocks , and for the igh 
Ways in Landskips ; Tc lieth well’ in the Shefi¢ 
fine Ground. yaa 
‘PINK mult he the fineft you can get , be 
caufe with it, and Blwe-Bice, you are to mak 
your faircft Greens for Landskips,and Draperies’ 
forthe Colour of 'Green-Bice, and the tranf{parenry 
of Sap-Green, Spanifh-Green, Sc. doth make them 

zoin many things unferviceable ; efpecially where 
you have occafion ‘to ufe beautiful Greens, which 
at your pleafure you may make Light,or Sad, by 
mixing a little Zydico, or Bice, with the 
Pink. 4 a 

U MBER is not to be ufed, unlefS burnt in 
a Crucible , and being well Ground’ it worketh. 
well. It is a good Colour for the Hair, as alfo 
for the Shades of the Bodies of Zrees, Gc. At is 
the beft and brighteft Co/our when burnt, as 
aforefaid; butif you would colourany Bea/t, ir 
muft not be burnt: “It is alfo ufed for the Bodies 
of Trees, Boards, or the like Wooder things, -as 
alfo the Dark-ground ina Pifture. ’ 4 

SPANTS HB RO W N is a courfe Colour, 
yet of great ufé for Shadowing Permillion, or to 
lay upon any Dark-ground behind a Pitture, or 
to Shadow | yellow Berries in the Darkeft places ; 
butinftead of this you may ule @mber, which 
mix with Red-Lead, anda little quantity of 
Lake makes the {ame Colour. - 

49 CULLENS-EARTH worketh well wher 
i Sa Sine, is efpecially to clofe up. 
the laft, and deepeft Touches in the /hado la 
of Pidures by the Life. e ORAS 

CHERRI-STONE, and I VORT-BLACK, 
are both to be burtit in a Crucible, Cherty-ftone 
Black is very good for Draperies, and black Ap- 
parel ; but if you ufe it to make a Satin, it mutt 
be tempered with a little white India-Lake, and 
Indico, but only to make it appear with a beau- 
tiful GlofS, which heightned with a little Lighter 
mixter of a more Whitifbin fron Touches, and 
hard Reflexions , and deepned with Lvory > Will 
fhew very fair. Shire. | ca 

Tuory erves for a Velvet Black, and is not ca- 
fy to be wrought with , unlefs ‘Tempered with 
Suzar-Candy , to keep it from Cracking, Note , 
that you never put any Black amoneft your Co- 
fours to make them Dark, for that will make them 
feem dirty ; but Black may be petmitted for 9 


Brazil, will makea pretty good Red for ordinary 60 Shadow to mele Brown. 


BLU EBTC B isan excellent Colour , if 
Well. wathed’, ‘as hereafter fhall be fhewed, which 
will ferve in ftead of @irramarine. With this you 
may make divers Colours,as Purples, Greens, &, 
This Colour doth make a ie Oltramarine sri 
you mayyufe it fora Shide , and for che Lights 
add white Cerws,by which you may make it as light 

or 
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or as deepias.youpleale ,, by:the greater or Jef: 
fer quantity of Cerus. This is allo) asShadow -for 
Blue Verditer. | 3 
OLTRAMAR IN £ig a-dearand preci- 
‘ous Colour ,-and nov fit for ordinary; Ufes; but if 
you would beftow Pains), and Outiofity in your 


swarm, being. fet.on amoderate Fire , and ule 
-it hot; whichis beft,, for when itis cold , it will 
not work half fo well, neither is the Colpur fo 
good; this Colour .is alfo only fit for the wath- 
sing Prints and Maps. F 
Youymay. make fich a like Colour. with Red 
Lead, and Tellow Berries. 
GREENS are generally made of \feveral 
Colours, as for, Example , Cambogeum, or .Tellow 
Berries mixt with Blue Verditer , makes.a Fair 
elight Green ; for a darker inftead of Kerditer put 
-in (Bice, or C/tramarine ;-and-for the darkeft of 
tall, wfeLedico. Alfo fora Fair, and Tranfparent 
Green , wife xdiftilled Verditer ,.or Verdigreace hoi- 


oled ini Winegar ; which youimay make.as light aso 


you pleafe’, by putting therein Ze//ow: Berries, or 
Cambogenm. : £ eather 
OF thefe you may make about 20 feyeral 
Greens , lighter or darker as you ‘pleafe , by the 
Addition ‘of more or JefS of the Blues. 
Alfo Pink is.wery good to make Greens, efpeci- 
ally the Graf>Green; theShadeis made with Pink 
‘and Indico, 
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FRENCAGREEN is mad ‘ink 
and Indico, the Shade is Indico; 
POPINFAGREEN is made oF Pink 
and Indico ,-but a greater quantity of Pink. 
SEAGREEN is madeof Bice, Pik arid 
White , itis Shadowed with Indico; and inithis 
nature you. may make fundry, forts ‘of Greens ac- 
cording to your ufe. 
There are feveral other forts of Greens, I. thal 


0 only name them. 


: pleafant Green, it mutt be fleeped in Gwn-Water 4 
letting it ftand ia fome warm Place for 20, or 30, 
Days , this is goad for. Trees, being of a fhining 


COPPERGREEN jsalo a Tranfpa- 
rent and Gloffy, Colour , -it is thickned-on a gentle 
Fire. Te is moft ufed for Watbing Prints, being ve- 
ty geod. for Zrees, or Grafs , it being of fo per- 
fetta Gra/s-Green Celour. 


Colours that are Compounded and made. of others. 


Ornation, is made of Lake and White ; the 
Shadow is Lake. 
Scarlet, isVermillion, and the Shadow,Lake, 
Violet, ismade of Bice , and Lake; the Shadow 
Tndico.. ba , . 
Purple, is made of Lake, Bice, and. White; the 
Shadow Indico , and Lake. - 
Skie-Calour, is Bice , and. White ; the Shadow 
Bice. } ; 
Afb-Colour, is made of Lamb-Black,and Whites 
the Shadow Lamb-Black. 
Straw; 
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Colour is made of good quantity of 
Pin ifron, White, and Vermillion; the Shadow 
Lake. 

Orange-Tawny is made of Vermillion, or Red 
Lead , Mafticot and Pink; the Shadow Lake. 

Light Hair Colour is- made ‘of Oker, Omber 
and Black; the Shadow @mber and Black. 

For changeable Sik , the Water’ of Mafticot-, 
and Red Lead for the Lightning , and deepen the 
fame with Sap Green. 

Alfo.a Light Blue \ightned with White, and 
deepned with “Lake. 

For White Satten,Flake White,ot fine Cerus ,deep- 
ned with CherifPone Black, hightned again with the 
faid White where the Light doth fail. 

For Black Satter, Cheriftone Black and White , 
deepned again with Cheriffone Black, and laftly , 
with Jvory Blacks: 

For Black Velvet , lay your Garment over with 


sdvory Black , and then highten ‘it with Chery/fone 20 then follow thefé Inftructions. 


Black , witha little White. 

For Cloth of Gold, ule Brown Oker , and Liquid 
Gold Water,heightning the fame with {mall Stroaks 
of Gold. 

‘Out of Mafticor, Umber, Flake-White, or Cerus, 
Tellow-Oker , Spanifb-Brown , Red-Oker and Black, 
care madeall forts of Hair-Colours: 

To makea Peach-Colour, take Brazil Water , 
Logwood Water, and Flake-White, or Cerus. 


To make aCrane Colour , mix the faid White 30 


with Blue. This Colour is alfo made with Black 
Lead ;. being ground with Gum-Water. 
Vermillion and Lake makes the colour of aripe 
Stranbery, and a Red Rofe , and by adding:a lit- 
tle White , makes it a Damask Rofe, and° by a 
“greater quantity of Whitea BlufhColour. 
Allthefe, and the like Mixtures are lightned , 
darkned, or diverfly varied according as they are 
mixed ;.tharis , ina Mixture of 2 or 3 Colours ; 


that of which there is, the greateft part will 4o 


Predominate; alfo White being more or lefs 
sadded to any Colour, doth much vary , and alter 
them , as well as lighten them. ; 

In this: Nature, by your Pra&tice you may 
know howto mix and compound all other Colours 
you have ufe of. 

Fle/h Colours are thus made; fora fair Complex- 
on wleWhite, a little Lake,with alittle Red Lead 

- mixt together; it may be made as: light, orasred 


as you pleafe, by putting thereto more or lefS 50 


White: The Shadows of the Face,as the Cheeks Sc. 
are made by adding a little moreZake andRed Lead. 
If you would have it of a fwarthy Complexion ,, 
to diftinguifha Mans from a Womans, add a little 
Tellow Oker 3 and for the Shadow. put in a little 
more Lake , with a {mall quantity of Burnt U/m- 
ber,» : 


To make Colours for the Sky. 


; Ake light Mafticot , for the loweft and high- 
| eft places Couchaniel,or Red Ink not thickned, 
and White for the next Degree , Blue Bice and 
‘White for the next, and for the higheft of all, Blue 
Bice , or Ultramarine ; all thefe mutt be fo laid on, 
and incorporated one into another , that you may 
not receive any fharpnefs in’ the edge of your Co- 
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lowr'} “or to'perceive where you firft began to lay 
them on, as being fo mixed one into another. 

For the Colour of the Clouds , Blue Verditer 
may fometimes be ufed , and White Shadowed 
with the faid Verditer : Sometimes Lake and ~ 
White, or Red Ink and’ White , Shadowed with — 
Blue Verditer ; and {ometimes hight Mafticor, Sha~ 
dowed with Blue Verditer or Bice.» ~ 


10 What Shadows ought tobe ufed to every Colour: 


Ut by the way, take this for a General’ Rule, 
That every Colour is made to'Shadow itfelf, 
cither by taking the thinneft of theCo/our which fer- 
verh forthe light,and fo toShadow it with theThick; 
orelfe by mixing thereto alittle White for the light, 
and fo Shadow it with the Colour it felf > Butif you 
would ‘have your’ Shades to be darker than 
the Colour it'felf, for the deep and hard “Shades, 


Lake isnot to be fhadowed with any other Co- & 
Tour’ it being the darkeft and deepeft Red; but 
for Variety,you may Shadow it fometimes with @//- — 
tramarine, Bice, or Verditer, which will make it — 
fhew to’ be changeable Zaffery; and by adding 
thereto fome White, you may make feyeral 
Lights. 

Vermillion, is Shadowed with Lake, Spanifh 
Brown, or Couchaneil Cakes. * : 5 

Red Lead ,.is Shadowed with Spanifh Brown. 

Red-Oker, is Shadowed with re 

Umber, is Shadowed with fome Black mixt with 
the Umber. ; : 

Spanifh-Brown,is Shadowed with thin Black ; bur 
iris norof ufein bright Garments. 

Black, is not to be Shadowed, witht any other Co- 
four , but for Lights ufé it thinner. 

Blue Verditer, is Shadowed with Bice, @ltrama- 
rine, or thin Indico. , 

Blue Bice, is Shadowed with Ultramarine, and — 
sin the deepeft places,. with Zndico. 

Oltra-marineis a very deep Blue, and not to 
be ufedsbut for Shades: There may be Lights 
- made of it, as before fhewed, by adding to it 
fome White. 

Smalt is a deep Blue, and chiefly ufed for 
sats but it may be Shadowed with Jn- 

100. 

Indico is only fit to fhadow other Blues with: 

Mafticot is tobe fhadowed with the thin Water 
bd Red:Lead;. and is alfo shadowed with Saf- 
Ton. : 

. Telow-Berries are naturally: fhadowed with | 
Omber ; bur forthe better Beauty’, itis/hadowed ‘ 
with Red Lead, or Saffron, and inthe deep places < 
withSpanifh Brown,orLake.Sometimes for varieties « 
fake itis /hadowed with’ Blue Verditer , or Bice; - 
and fometimes with thick cies Green, or indeed | 
with any other bright and pleafant Co/our. 

Cambogeum is to be  fhadowed with the fame « 
Colours, asthe TeHow-Berries. 

" fd is fhadowed with Lake, or thick Red \ 
Ink. ; i 

Tellow Oker is fhadowed with burnt Oker: 

Copper-Green is fhadowed with Indico, andb 
yellow Berries, or elfe with Sap-Green. 

Spanifh Green is fhadowed with Copper Green. ~ 

Green 


~ 


— dowed in this fort, with 


Aerve for fhadows in the fecond Degree, 
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Green Verditer, is fhadowed with Copper-Green, 
andin the darkeft places with Sap Green. 

+ Sup-Green, is only ufed to fhadow other Greens. 
There are feveral other Greens as hath been treated 
of, which I thall here omit. ! 

Cerus, White-Lead or Flake-white are fhadowed 
which a finall quantity of Black, mixt therewith, 
or a shadow is made with fomeB/ue-Bice,and white. 

Thus haying given you the /hadows to every 


Colours in the next place, fhall proceed to fuch 10 


Colours that fer off beft. rogerher, 
What Colours fer off bef togerher. 


Eds fer offell With,GreensYellows, Whites and 
R Blues; but belt with Blues and Tellows, They 
fet off not well with:Purples, Blacks or Browns. 
» Blues fev-off wellenough with % ellows, Browns, 
Reds, Whites, and Blacks. They fet’ off beft 


LAY 


Ground, put them upon a! Chalk-ffone to dry, 

and reférve them in Boxes, or Papers for your 

ule. ‘ 
Wajbing of Colours. 


: / He reafon why Colours are to be wafhed , 

and not Ground,is becaufe they are of fo fan- 
dy, loofe, and gravelly a ualicy,and of fo heavy, 
andSolidBodies that they can hardly be reduced to 
the finenef§ byGringding asis required;befides thar 
way they prefently become ftarved and dead; and 
Mafticor and Red Lead becomes greafy, clammy, 
and utterly unferviceable. But to proceed, 

Take an Ounce or two of Read Lead, put it in- 
toan Larthen-difb full of pure Water, ftir it for 
a while together with a Spoon till the Water be 
all Coloured, then let it fland a little, and there 
will be on the Water a greafy Scum, which toge- 
ther with the Water caft away, then fill the Bz- 


with Reds, Browus, and Whites, But not well 20 fox with Fre/b Water, and ftir itas before, till the 


with Purples and Greens. 

Tellows fer off well with dee Blues, Reds, 
Browns, and Purples; they fer of not well with 
Whites, Blacks or light Greens , but beft with 
Reds, and Blues. 

Greens fer off well with Reds, Browns, and 


Purples; they fer off beft with Reds and Purples, 


but not well with Whites, Blacks and Blues. 
Browns {et off well with no Colour, but wort 

with Black. 

, Blacks fet off well with any Colour exceptBroivas, 
Whites ec off well with all Colours. 


How to make Changables, 


Hlangables are fuch kind of Paintings whofe 
Lights are of one Colour, and their Shadows 

of another; which is very delight-ful to the Eye, 
by reafon of the Variety of Colours therein ufed, 
according to the feveral Degrees of Light, which 


_ are: commonly three; Inthe firft whereof Simple 


White is ufed alone for the Light. 

In the firft Degree White may be Shadowed 
with faint Ye//ow, Pink mixt, Light Green, Light 
Blue, Light Purple, Licht Afb-colour, Flame Co- 
tour, Light Tawny, and Light Red. 

In the fecond Degree the Light Colours, that 
ferye for fhadows (in the firtt Degree where the 
Lights of Chanzables are,) White mutt be Sha- 
deeper Colours, as with 
Purples, Straw: colour, Oaker, Sad Afb-colour, Tawny, 
Bice, Piuk, Vermillion, Red-lead, and Spavijh- 
brown. 

And in the third Degree thole Colours Which 

1 are again 
Shadowed with other deeper and darker, as Omber, 
Lake, Indico, Smalt; and laftly as White hightneth 


them, {o doth Black /hadow them, 


in the next place, I {hall give you fome direé- 
tions for the Grinding andWathing of your Colours. 


» 4 ©" Grinding of Colours. 
our are to’be Ground ‘upon a Peble-ftone, 
or fome other that is hard, for the hardeft 

is the beft ; then Grind them with fair Water 

without “Gum , and when they are yery Fine 


wae 


30 wntil it be clean, and fo pour 


Water be thick and troubled, which done, before 
it be half fetled pour it ont into another Di/h, 
referying behind in the other Bafoy, the Dregs and 
fetling of the Colour, which caft away, for you 
are to {eek not much, but good; if a Pound of 
it will yield 2 or 3 Sheds of fine Colour, it is 
{ufficient. The troubled, and Coloured Water be- 
ing caft into the fecond Di/h, put more Water to 
it, and wah it as the former, then let it {ettle 
off the Water, 
wathing it again and again, if any Scum arife you 
may make 4 or 5 forts, (till pouring half the thicke 
ned Water into other Difkes, and wafhing them 
as aforefaid; when you have wathed jt enough , 
and the Colour is quite fetled, pour off the Wa- 
ter, and let the fine Colour dry; then with a fine 
Feather take off the finett part of the Colour, re- 


ferying it for your curious Works, and the other 


for that which is more courf, You muft tem- 


4o per them with Gum Water for your uf, as afore- 


faid. What is faid for Wafhing Red Lead may be 
faid for the wafhing all other Colours. 


Rules for the tempering of your Colours. 


I bi Temperixg, or Mixing your Cvlours havea 


Brea Care not to put your Pencil: our of 
One Colour into another, for titat will make them 
dirty, and Spoil them ; for prevention of which, 
have by you at your working a Poringer, or 
Pan of Fair Water to wath your Pencils in, when 
you have done with any Colour, fo that it will be 
clean to put into any other. 

2. In Mixing your Colours , ftir them about 
well in the Sheil , with your Pencil, before you 
Mix them together, for the Thick is not good as 
well as the Thin, but Jet the Warer be well Co- 
Youred, and all of a thicknefs; then pour them 
into a Shef/together ; but firft pour in your light» 


» eft Colur, by which you will know how muc of 
60 the Sad will erve your turn. 


3- In Mixing your Co/purs ba: eateful thar you 
make it nottoo Sad,for then it istatd to recover 
it without {poiling; therefore when you have oc- 
cafion to Mix any Sad Co/our with thofe that are 
Light, put in bura litcle and a little of the Sad 
Colour, until you find it Sad enough for your 

Li} pur: 
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, bur if itbe too Light you may make it 
a hee you pleafé, by adding the greater quan- 
tity of Sad Colour thereunto. 
_ Black is unfit to be Mixt with any Colour, 
except White, by rcafon of its unpleafantnefs, 
makingall other Colours dirty. 


CHAP. VIL 
Rules for laying on your Colours. 


Ay on your Colours fo {mooth with your 
Pencil, that they may be ell of one thick- 
nefs; for to lye thick inone place, and thin in a- 
nother is odious ; therefore you ought to have 
a quick hand to lay them {mooth before they dry, 
for being once dry ’tis hard to make them 
fmooth; and to that end take your Pencé/s pretty 
full of Colour, efpecially when you are to cover 
a Garment all over ; (otherwife not) for by this 
means you may be thebetter ableto Jay them 
{mooth. RK 
Some Colours are harder to lay on than other, 
as Red Lead, Bice, Verditer, Smalt, €c. as being 
of amore Sandy and grittifh a nature, fo that 
the greater care ought to be taken therein. 
Always lay on the Lighte/? Colour firft, and 
then proceed to the /hadows. 


Directions for beftowing your Lights. 


Et all your Lights be placed one way in the 
whole Work; as if the Light falls fide ways 

on your Pidture,and you muft make the other fide, 
as being fartheft from the Light darkeft,and fo let 
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made fo much darker. Alfo, that Part of the 
Body muft be made lighteft that hath the Light 
moft direétly oppofite to it ; as if the Light be ~ 
placed above the Head, then the Top of the 
Head mutt be the lighteft , the Shoulders lefs 
light, and {0 lofing by degrees. 

Sattins,Silks,or the like bright /hining Stuffs which 
have certain bright Reflexions exceeding Light, 
fudden bright Glances, efpecially where the Light 


xo falls brighteft; and fo the Reflexions are lefS 


bright, by how much the Garment falls moe in- 
ward from the Light. 


Direétions about choofing, Pencils. 


Et your Pencils be clean, fharp Pointed, nor 
cleaving in two , but full and -thick next 

the Qui/l, and fo defcending into a round and 
fharp Point: If you find asy one Hair longer 


20 than another, take it away with the Flame of a’ 


Candle. You can't be without two Dozen of 
Pencils at the leaft for all your Colours, and their 
Shadows. 

Thofe Pencils that you ufe for Gold and-Si- 
ver, keep them only for that purpofe. 


CHAP. VII 


The Table to Work on, for Minia- 
ture ; with the Mamer of — 
Working. 


Et it be an ordinary plain Card, ora pure 
thick and fmooth Ve/om; Polifh them 


your Lights be placed altogether onthe one fide, 4o well, and with thin white Starch pafle on ita | 


and notin confufion, as by making of both fides 
alike Lightned, asif it ftoodinthe midft of ma- 
ny Lights for theLight doth not with allits bright- 
nef illuminate any more than that part, which 
is direétly oppofite to it. 

Another Reafon is taken from the Nature 
of your Zye; for the firft part of the Body 
coming thereunto with a bigger Angle, is more 
diftin€@tly feen ; fo likewife the fecond part be- 
ing further off, comes to the Fye in a Iefler 
Angle, and being leffer lightned is not fo plainly 
feen as the firft. By this Rule, if you are to 
Draw two or three Men ftanding together , one 
behind another, although all of them’ receive 
equally the Light, yet the fécond being farther 
from the Zye muft of neceffity be made darker 
than the firft, and the third moft dark. 

That part of the Body that ftandeth fartheft 
out muft be made lighteft, by reafon it cometh 


piece of an Adortive, the outfide outwards, and 
when it is dry, Polifh it as followeth: Make * 
clean your Grinding-Stone, and lay the Zable the 
Parchment-fide downwards on it, and fo Polifh 
it with a Zooth on the Backfide , and then thar 
fide that is towards the Stoue will be very 
{mooth, and good to Work on. 
Lay on your Card thus prepared, a Primer of 
o Flefh Colour, before you begin to Work, tempered. 
according to the Complexion of the Party whofe 
Pitture you are to Draw. If Fair, you may 
temper the Complexion with White, Lake, and 
Red Lead mingled together to a pretty quantity ; 
but if your Complexion be Brown, then mingle 
with the White and Red a little fine Mafticot , or 
Englifh Oker, or both; but be fure this Growd, or 
Primer , be fairer than the Complexion of the 
Party whofe Péure you Draw; for you may 
darken it in Limning, but not lighten it, for the 


neareft the Light, andthe Light lofeth fo much 60 general way is to Work them down whole, 


of its brightnels, by how much any part of the 
Body bends inwards; becaufe thofe Parts that 
flick out do hinder the brightnefS of the Light 
from thofé Parts that fall more inward: There- 
fore how much one Part of the Body fticks out 
beyond the other , it muft be made fo much 
lighter ; and if it falls more inward, it muft be 


The Ground thus tempered, lay on the Card 
with a greater Pencil than ordinary; but lay it 
on fmooth and clean from Spots, Hairs, or 
Duff. Remember to ;fill your Pencil full af 
Colour, and rather thin and waterifh, than thick ; 
and with two or three Sweeps lay it on very 
quick , and cover rather more than lefs, left - 


you 
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you be not able to follow the fame Colour after- 
wards, Befides, if you be long in laying on 
the Ground, the Abortive will become rough, and 
rifé from the Card. 

Next, take a pretty large Shell of Mother 
of Pearl, and before you begin to Work, temper 
certain little heaps of feveral Shadows for the 
Face, and Jay them handfomly fevered about 
the Borders of the She//. Some temper them as 
they Work them ; but this Way is more Metho- 
dical, and will fave you more Labour in Work- 
ing. 

*Firlt then, remember that in all thefe Shadows 
you mingle fome little White, for the Red in the 
Cheeks, Lips, Gc. temper Lake, Red Lead, and a 
little White together , for the Blue Indico and 
White: But note, that neither Bice , nor any 
Black, is ufed in the Face. . 

For the fine Bluifh and Grayifh Colours , 


. which are the fainteft and weakeft Shadows, 


take White,a little Engiifh Oaker,and a little Zndi- 
co (and if you will) add a little Ma/ticot, or Pink, 


_ Which will give that Shadow a good Grace, fo it be 


not too Green ; for the deeper Shadows , White 
Englifh Oaker, and @mber ; and for the dark and 
hard Shadows in many Pidlures ule Lake, and 
Pink , mixt with @mber ; they make an excel- 
Tent and Fe/hy Shadow. The varieties of Sha- 
dows are fo great, that no certain Rule can be 
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to the Face, yvhich commonly is not lower than 


the Shoulders. Andthis you may Draw vwvith a 
darker Colour. 


GeobrAuPr i TXs 


sy The firft Sitting, and Lead-Colour- 


mg. 


A T the firftonly Dead-colour the Face, not 

medling yyith Hand, or Apparel. This 
firft Sitting wvill take up three or four Hours, to 
be exact; the fécond Sitting vyill rake up four 
or five Hours; for in about that time you are to 


20 go over the Face curioufly, obferving vvhatfoever 


may conduce to the likenefS (vvhich is the prin- 
cipal thing,) or the Judicious Colouring and Ob- 
fervation of the féveral Graces, Beauties, or De- 
formities of the Face, as they appear in Nature; 
orelfe in clofe, fharp, neat, elegant Workmaathip, 
wvith fiveetnefS of the Shadows, and {mooth 
Touching of the Colours. 

The third Sitting is commonly a Work of 
about two or three /Yours, and is {pent in clofing 


given forthem, your own Difcretion and Obfér- 30 yvhat yvas before Imperfect, and Rough; bur 


vation of the Life muft be your beft Guide. 
The Light to Work by. 


Et it be fomewhat Clear, and Darki/h, with 

foft and gentle Reflexions upon the Party 

ou Draw ; for hard and bright Lights make 
ard and unpleafant Shadows. Let your Light 
(if conveniently you can) be towards the North ; 


Jetit be high, and Jet the Shadows fall floping 40 


downwards, rather than traverfe; for fo your 
Work will bz rounder and fairer. Place your 
felf to your defire, that the Light may {trike 
Side-long from the Left-hand to the Right; and 
obferye, that in all your Work it will thew to the 
beft advantage, being turned and feen to the fame 
Light ic was wrought to. Let a Saucer of clean 
Water be always on your Right-hand vyhere- 
withal to walh your Peacyls, together vyith a 


principally in giving to every deep Shadow the 
ftrong Touches and Deepning , as well in the 
dark Shadow of the Face , as in the Eyes, Eye- 
brows, Hair, 8c. aad thefeé Touches and Obfer- 
vations are always the laft parc of your bufincfs, 
and never to be-done until all the Apparel, 
Hair, &c. be finifhed; for this being done vvith 
Judgment , addeth exceedingly to the Life , and 
roundnefs of the Pidfare. 


Of Lead Colouring: 


Exd Colouring, niutt be done the- rougheft 

and boldeft of all ; having Drawn the Face 

with Lake and White a8 aforefaid , take the faid 
Colour with Vermillion, Tempering it to the Colour 
of Red in the Cheeks and Lips, but very faintly ; 
for remember that both in this and in all Colurs 
of Limning, you may add when you pleafe , to 


dry Brujh-Pencil to cleanfe your Work from 5° make your Goloxr Deeper or Stronger , but ne- 


Du, and a fharp Penkuife to take away fuch 
Spots, or Hairs, as may mix vvith your Colonrs. 


~ You may likewife cover your Pidture vvith a 


fall Paper, whercon to try your Pencil before 
you begin. bf a 

All things thus aceommodated, Draw the Lines 
or Perfile of the Face very faint, vvith Lake and 
White mixt, for you may mend it then vyith a 
flronger Stroak. The Line thus Drawn (in vyhich 


ver make your Colour too deep ;. for then youcan 
hardly help it, without fpoiling or defacing your 
Piélure ; becaufe, as | have faid, you never ligh- 
ten in this Art , except the two fpecks in the 
Eyes, and a little of the Hair. The firlt Colour 
you are to begin the Face with, is the Reds of 
the Cheeks and Lips fomewhat ftrongly, the bor- 
tom of the Chin; if the party be Beardle/s, over 
and under the Eyes you will perceive a delicate and 


be exact) obferve the deeper and more remark- 60 Faint Redue/s, and underneath the Eyes, een 


able Shadows , and vvith fome faint Colour of 
Lake and White, give fome flight Touches fome- 
yvhat roughly of thofe Shadows for your better 
Memory.. 

The Lines of the Face thus Drawn fomewhat 
fharp and neat, Draw out the fafhion and pofture 
of that Part of the Body that you intend to add 


fomwhat to a Purple Colour , which in Fair an 

Beautiful Faces is ordinary, and muft be carefully 
obferved. The Far is commonly Reddi/h , and 
fometimes the Roots of the A’zir ; all this you 
mutt work afterthe manner of Wa/bing, or Hatch- 
ing, drawing the Pencil along, and with Facility 
and gentle Stroaks, rather wafhing and sip 
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than with pricks to pick it,as many aflectto do : 
But the manner of working muft. be the Fruit of 


your own Induftry ; for now Rule can be preferi- 
bed for it, beyond your natural Dexterity. 

To conclude, in your Dead Colouring, wath over 
and cover your Ground,and Complexion with this 
Red , and the following Shadows,not coming to be 
exact, but rather bold and judicious ;' for though 
it be never fo rough at the firft, yet its in your 


power to make it neat in the clofe. The Red be- 10 the Face and Body ) and 


sing thus done , the next Work is theFaint Blues , 
about the Corners of the Zyes, andthe Grayi/h 
and Bluifh Shadows under the Eyes; and about 
the Zemples, which in like manner you are to work, 
from the uppermoft part of the Face, almoft all o- 
ver, but exceeding Faint , by degrees fiyeetning 
your Shadows , or deepning it as the Lights fall 
hard or gentle. In going over the Face, be {ure 
to make out the hard Shadows in the dark fide of 
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into one another; when! you haye wrought an 
Hour or two, it will be time to lay your Ground 
behind the P/fure , to Colour the Apparel , and 
what elfe you pleafe. 

The Ground behind the Piéure is commonly 
Blue , ox Crimfon , fomething like Sattin, or Red 
Velvet Curtains ; Vf Blue, firlt wet the Card with 
a Wateri/b Blue ( after you haye witha finall Pey- 
cil , and the fame Colour go about the Purfile of 
then with a reafonable 
great Pencil full of Colour, fiwiftly Colour it allover, 
uffering no part to dry untilall be covered » and 
by this means it will lye even. 

If you would have your Groand Crimfoz like 
Sattin , mark out with Zndian Lake , where, and 
in what places you would have thofé ftrong and 
hard Lights to fall, which are {een in Sattin, and 
Velvet; there lay your Lights with a’ thin. water- 
ith Lake, and while it is wet » with a ftronger 


the Face, under the Nofe, Chin , and Eye-brows ;20.and darker Colour of Lake, thick Ground, lay in 


and as theLight fallech with fomwhat ftrongTouch- 
es in thefé places , bring up your Work together 
into an equal roundnefs , not giving Affection to 
any particular part of the Face , but rifing all the 
parts curioufly ; by which means you will better 
oblerye the Likene/s , Roundne[s, Poflure and 
Colouring. The Fainter and Lighter Shadows be- 
ing done , and fomwhat fmoothed and wrought 


into the Red, youmay go over the Hair, difpo- . 
fing of it into fuch Foldings, as may beft become 30 


the Pidture. You muftat the firft only draw them 
with Co/ouy, as near as you can futable to the Life, 
and after them roughly as the reft ; and then once 
more perufe your Work, and fillup the bare and 
empty places, which are uncovered with Co/our ; 
and for a parting Blow, deepen it more ftrongly 
than before , {till carefully obferying the Life, and 
deepen not too faft, but by degrees. 


5G FA Pi ox. 
The Second §. itting. 


by | We Second Sitting will take up ¥or 6 Flours, 


more or lefs-as you intend to beftow pains ; 50 


the Party being fer jult in his former Pofure you 
are moft exactly to obferve , and more curioufly 
with your Penci/ to draw the feyeral Delineaments, 
and Varieties of Nature , which before you had 
rudely Traced out , wherein there'can be no more 
faid but this ; that you muft ufé again the fame 
Colours,in the fame places you did at the firft , 
working and f\yeetning the fame one into another, 
that nothing be left in the Work witha hard Edge, 


the deepnings and ftrong Shadows, clofe by the 
Lights; the beft yvay is to take a piece of Zaffery, 
&c. and vvork it by the Life. 

When thé Ground is laid, you vvill find the P;- 
étare to be ftrangely changed , the Beauty of the 
Grounds yvill{o dead the Picture ; therefore lay all 
your Lines over vyith aflat White, and the Ap- 
parel vvith fitting Colours , only flat vyichout 
heightning ordeepning; thengooyer the Fuce a- 
gain , reducing the Shadow to as much heatnelS 
asyoucan , Drayving the Lines of the Eye-lids , 
exprefling the Red dark Noffril , the Shadows en- 
trance into the Ears , the deepnefs of the Eye- . 
Brows , andthe moft perfpicuous Marks of the 
Face , yvith amore fharp and curious Peveil than 
before. 8 

Leave not the Ground too hard upon the Face 
wvithan Edge , but yyith your Pencil drive in th 
Colours of the Ground into the out-Line of the, 


4oFace, that yvhen the Work is done, the Ground 


may {eem a great yyay behind the Pidfure,and the 
Face it {elf may {eemto ftand foryvatds, and of 
from the Ground,raifing it by darkning the Ground 
on the light fide of ie Pitlure , and beloyy on 
the dark. Then go oyer the Hair, heightaing and 
deepning it, as the Life direéteth, and gently, 
dravving the Lines of thole Locks of Elair upper- 
meft, and behind over the Greynd, yvhich elfe 
look hard and unpleafant. j 
If when you haye done the fecond Sitting, and 
the patty gone , or weary with Sitting (as com- 
monly they are.)and yet the Work is rough (as it 
is not poflible in fo fmalla time, to bring fo curi- 
ous a Work to Perlection ) in his ablence {pend 
fome time by your elf’ in Polifhing , and wWork- 
ing itto Perfection, filling up the empty places , 
and fWweetning the Shadews that be hard ; which 
being done, begin with the Linen and apParet . 
marking out the feyeral: Fo/ds and. Shadows thar 


or uneven; fiveeten them with fomwhat a fharper 60 you fhall find in the Life ; heighten the Linen 


Pencilthan you did at the firft, that your Sha- 
dows may be foft and’ {mooth , Being difperfed , 
and gently extended in’ and towards the lighter 
part of the Face, like Vapour or Smoak. « But 
be {ure when you have proceeded thus far, you 
are carefully to obferve the aforefaid Shadows and 
» Colours, and-by little and little, Work them ever 


with the pureft Waite , and deepen it with Fzing 
Shadows made of Black , White , a little Ted , 
or elle Blue, Your, Black muff be deepned with, 
Tvory Black , and if in working in the heightning 
and light Reflexion you mingle with your. or- 
dinary Black a little Lake and Indico , or rather 
alittle Letmus in ftead of Zidico , you fhall find 

; the 


a ae 


muft be the pureft and fineft Liquid Gold ; 
manner of working is as followeth. 
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the Black to rendera rare Reflexion, like to that * 


of well Dyed Suttin , efpecially if your Lights be 
ftrong and hard. 


C Hy AGP. 
The Third Sitting. 


ve I ‘His Sitting will be wholly {pent in giving the 


{trong Obfervations neceffary for the round- 
ing the Face; which you will {ee better to do, the 
Apparel, Hair, and Ground being already finifh- 
Al In this Sitting curioufly obférye whatfoever 
may conduce to the likenefs, as Scars, Moles, Glan- 
cinzs ot the Eyes , Extending’, or Contracting of 


the like ; to which purpofe it will be very necef: 
fary,that youtake occafion by Difcourfe, to make 
the Party of a fovial Afpedl ; and you mutt be 
fuddain and ready to catch your Obferyations,and 
to exprefS them with a bold and quick Hand, re- 
membring not to deepen too fatt. 

In Armour lay liquid Silver flat and even,which 
being dryed, burnifh with a Zooth fitted ina Pen- 
cil Stick for that purpofe ; then Temper the Sha- 
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CHAP: XIL 


Of Drawing Beafts, Birds and 
Flowers, 


10 \ ‘ OU hhall find amongft Bea/fs {ome more dif: 


ficult than others, and that for two Rea: . 
fons; firlt, for a clean making and neat Shape, to- 
gether with the fineft of the Coat and Skin; {e- 
condly,for their Nimblenef$, both which for an 
Example, you may fee in a Alorfe whofe Linea- 
ments are both fo curious , and Coat fo fine, that 
many Simews and Veyns are feen in him. 

Note, for the manner of Drawing the Yorfe or 
any other Bea/t, begin with your Black Lead, or 


the Mouth , narrowing the Zyes in Laughing and 2° Coal at the Fore-Flead, drawing downwards the 


Nofe, Mouth, upper and neither Chap , ending 
your Line at the Throat ; then fearching it again 
where you began from the Fore-Head, oyer the 
lead, Ears and Neck., continuing it until you 
have given the full Compafs of the Buttock , pro- 
ceeding alfoto the hinder Foor ; then begin at the 
Throat, compafling the Brea/t ; which one, bring 
out the Fore-Feet ; then finifh the Belly-Stroak 
ending at the hinder Leg where you left’; which 


dow for it of Silver , Indico, Litmus, and alittle 30 done, draw forth the other hinder Lez, and {o 


@mber ; and Work your Shadows upon, and over 
your Si/ver, according to the Life; the heightning 
is your bright Burnifhed Si/ver , your deepning 
thedeepeft part of the Shadow , the thinner part 
whereof, muft be neatly wrought into the Si/ver ; 
and for your Shadow, take Engli/b Oaker Temper- 
edwith Liquid Go/d. There is a Stone growing 
in an Oxes Gall, which being Ground, and Tem- 
pered with Gold , is excellent for all Gold Works ; 


proceed to the Zayl , Tongue , Teeth , Eyes, and 
laftly tothe Shadows; and this Method’ obferve 
in the Driwing of all Beafs , and in what Form 
foever they ftand. 

Beats moft eafy to be drawn,are the Sheep,Cow, 
Floz, Camel , Dromedary , Elephant, Fox, Wolf, 
Badger , Otter , Bear , Coney , Hare, As, Spa- 
nel, and other rough and thick haired Dogs ; 
with divers others too tedious to Name. The 


and gives an excellent Luftre and Beauty in your 4o moft hard are the Horfe; Unicorn, Lyon,Leopard, 


Shadowing , which in the deepeft and darkeft Sha- 
dows, muft be mixed with Black, the heightning 
the 


If in any Gold Work there is Carving or Embof- 
fig, and that in your lighter parts it muft be 
Sparkling , you may very finely exprefS it,by rai- 
fing in thofé high and round places a little heap of 
the Ga Stone, or Englifh Oaker , by often touch- 


ing with your Pencil full of Colour , and refting 5¢ 


the Point of it inone and the fame place , till 
your Touches be raiféd aboye your other Work ; 
that done , cover over your raifed Work with 
Gold , and you fhall find ic exceeding Fair and 
Bright. 

The like doin Si/ver , to exprefS the round- 
nefS , and Lufire of the Pear/; the Ground mutt 
be White and Indico , the Shadow Black , with a 
little Pink, ‘ 

Diamonds are expreft with flat Liquid Si/ver , 
thus laid round and high, the deepning Cheriffone 
Black, and the deepeft Ivory Black; the Silver 
dryedand Burnifhed , is beft for the lightning , 
the ftronger and darker your Shadow is, the fairer 
is your Diamond. : 


Tiger, Panther, Stag, Greyhound, Ape, Gc. 

In Drawing of thefe and all other Beafés , the 
better you obferye their Aéion and Shape,the bet- 
ter you may be fure will your Work be efteemed; 
therefore be Experienced inthe True and Lively 
Shapels and to render them in their proper Co- 
OUTS. . 


Of BIRDS. 


N Drawing Birds,begin fit with the Head,and 
bring from under the Throat, the Brea/l-Line 
down tothe Legs, where reit ; them begin at the 
Pinion tomake the Wing, which being joyned to 
the Back , isfoon finifhed ; the Ayes, Legs and 
Train mutt be the laft ; and be fure you make the 
farther Leg ever fhorter, as you do in Bzafts, For 
the Feathers,take your beginning atthe Head ye- 
ry {mall , and fo proceed downwards greater and 
greater; for thetrue Drawing of Birds, youmay 
procure fome living ones. 

The Birds moft eafily to be Drawn, are all 
forts of Water-Foul: the nextare thofe of Prey , 
and the hardeft are thofé that are Tame. The 
Adtion of Birds is Flying , Pruning themfelves , 
Bathing, Swiming, Be. : 

Mmm Flow- 


« 
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FLOWERS, FLIES, &c. 


Or Flowers, Flies, and fuch like , I vvill 
leave to your own Difcretion, as being not 
fo hard, nor of fo great concernment ; yet very 
delightful to the Zye, if vvell performed. For 
your better affiftance obferve thefe Directions: 
Begin it in the middle; then Draw your Lines 
equally divided from thence to the Line of the 
Compas, whichis the hardeft ; and then proceed 
to the Shades, and other Touches, as the Beards, 
Seeds, Sc. Youmay make your Flowers either 
open , in the Bud, or otherwife; and in the 
fame manner as you Draw your Flowers, fo 
Draw your Leaves, making only your Ouxt-/troaks 
firft vvith a Pencil, or Coal, before you give them 
their Veins and JaggednefS. 

For Butter-flies, Bees, Walps , Grafboppers, and 
the like, fome are alfomore eafie to be Drawn 
than others, and alfo not hard to be Coloured ; 
but forthefe and Flowers, 1 vvould advife you in 
time of Year, to getas many feveral forts of them 
as you can, vyhich you may preférve in Boxes 
(if_ kept from Air)a long time. 

But do not keep them too hot,as nearthe Fire, 
for that yvill dry them too much, and alfo take 
away the true Colour from them; alfo do not 
Touch them too much, nor lay one upon another, 
‘for that alfo {poils them. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of LANDS KIPS. 


f Landskip is the expreffing the perfect 
A Vifton of the Earth, and all things placed 
above the Hlorizon, as Mountains , Fiills , Valleys, 
Rivers, Seas;Rocks, Groves, Woods, Forefts, Plains, 
Caftles, Towns, RuinesSc. in which for the better 
Adornment, there may be feveral forts of Bea/ts, 
Fowl, &o. in-all which great Care ought to be 
taken. I fhall give you {ome Directions therein. 

Take fine Vellom, ftrain it on a thin Frame ; 
faften it with Starch, or Glue , and work on it 
without paifting. it on a Board. This is the 
Italian manner: You may Work it on a Card 
prepared with an’ Adortive , as aforelaid. Begin 
with the Skies , and if there be any Shinings or 
Reflexions' of theSw,let thofe be your firft Work, 
alivays \obferving to reprefent a fair Horizon, 

The yellow and whiteft Beams of the Sun 
muft be wrought with Ma/ticor, and White, and 
lay by thav Pencit (except wath’d clean ;) for if 
any Ma/ticot be mingled with Blue for the Clouds, 


or the like,it will make all greeni/h,and fo {poil it. 60 


Work the Bluifh-Sky and Clouds with: Smalt, 
and not Bice,which is too greey a Blue: Youmay 
slikewife ufe G/tramarine , were it not too Dear. 

At your firft Working , Dead-colour all your 
~Piece, and leave nothing uncovered, Let your 
Pencil be ever full of Colours bur lay not your 
Colours on too thick and rough. Work your 


’ 
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Sky down in the Alorizon fainter and fainter 5; as 
you draw nearer the Earth: unlefS it be a Tem- 
peltuous Sky. Let your remote Mountains appear 
{weet and mifty, almoft indiftinguifhable, mix- 
ing (as it were) with the Clouds aloft in the Air. 
Your next Ground mutt be of a binifh Sea-green ; 
and as you draw near your firft Grouyd , let 
them decline fometimes into redi/h , and fome- 
times into yeZowi/h. 

Your firft Ground muft be ever of the Colour 
of Earth, whichis dark, yeZowifh, brown, green, 
&ec. eafier to be diftinguifhed by the Pencil, than 
otherwife: Of the fame Colour ( or near it ) 
mutt be your firft Trees, and’ ftill as they are 
removed in diftance,they mutt lofe their Colours, 
Largenefs, and Perfeétion. 

For the neareft, darkeit, and faddeft Ards lay 
burnt Omber ; and for the light places, mix fome 
Telow with your @mber. For thé next Hilh 
20 lay Copper-Green well thickned on the Fire, as 

aforefaid. The next A/i//s further off, mingle 

fome yellow Berries with the Green; and let the 
fourth degree be done with green Verditer : 
and the fartheft and fainteft places with @/tra- 
marine, Smalt, or Bice. The High-Ways are 
commonly done with Red-Lead, and White s but 
for variety fake ufe yeZow Oker, which muft be 

Shadowed with burnt @mber: This Colour is alfo 

to beufed for Sandy-Rocks, and Fills. The Rocks 
30 ought to be done with various Colours, in fome 

places with Blew and White ; in others with Black 
and White; in fome with @mber and White, 
and:in others with Red Lead and White, and 
fuch other Colours as refemble Rocks 3 but 
obferve always to do them with the pleafanteft 

Colours you can. The Bodies of Trees mutt be 

done with Zurnt O@mber, and the Leaves with 

fuch Greens as the Ground is. And the whole 

Landskip mutt be Shadowed after you have laid 
goon your firft Colours. The darker Greens mutt 
Shadow the lighter: Spanifh Brows mutt then 
Shadow Red Lead, and White 3 the Water mutt 
be done with Black, Verditer, and White. Some- 
times Shadowed with Copper-Green; a little Blue 
Verditer, when the Banks caft a Green Shade 
upon the Warer : At other times it muft be /ha- 
lowed with Blue Verditer alone, and where the 
Water is very dark in the fhadows ufe Indico,fome 
Blue, Verditer,and Copper-Green well thickned. 

Let every thing be made to have its true Mo- 
tion, as when 7rees are fhaken with the Wind, 
the {mall Boughs muft be reprefented as if they 
ftruck one againft the other by their yeilding ; 
Ina Word, Zrees ought to be exprefled with 
great Judment, the Leaves folding, and falling 
one over another. 

In your Land-skip always thew a fair Horizoy, 
And exprefS the Heavens more or lefs, cither 
over-caft by Clouds, or with a Serene Skie, thew- 
ing the Sun Rifing, or Setting over fome Ail or 
Mountain. The Moon and Stars are not to be 
feen, but in Night-pieces. 

When you fhew the Light of the Swi, be fure 
that all the Light of your Ai//s, Buildings, Trees, 
or any Figure be given thitherwards. Shadow 
all your Clouds from the Swi, and take a great 
care to leficn yourBedies by their diftance,and not 


to 
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to reprefent them fo plain as if they were nigh 


at Hand : As fuppofe you wereto Draw a Land: 


skip, in which fome part were to be in diftance 
8 or 10 Miles off, in fixch a cafe do not exprefS 
any particular Sign, asin Buildings, the Balconies 
Turrets, or the like; or in Figures the Lively 
Colours, but reprefent them as weakly, and faint- 
ly as ‘poffible , becanfe all thefe particulars 
through the Greatnef§ of their Diftance are taken 
away. 

The beft way of making Land-ships, is that 
way which hath been practifed of Jate days by 
out beft Work-men, which is to make them fhoot, 
away one part Jower than another, and not as 
many do, in making the Land-skip to afcend 
higher and higher, nay fo high, that it doth ap- 
pear to touch the C/ouds,as it they had ftood ina 
Bottom,when they rook theDraught thereof, which 


is altogether improper, for what Profpect can be - 
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{pare-time to {pend in the practice of thefe Di- 
rections aforefaid, yet are defirous to take the 
“Copies of Prints or Piétures which are not to be 
obtained, let them follow thefe Directions. 


C.H A P. XIV. 


Io 


How totake a true Draught of any 
Pitture. 


Ake a Piece of white Lanthorn Florn, and 
lay it upon your Piéélure; then with a 
hatd-nib’d Pex made with a Ravens Quill, draw 
the Out-Stroaks of your Pidure u pon the Horn; 


f ‘ and when it is dry, breath two i 
difcerned at the Bottomof a HZ; therefore the 20 y Vo or three times 


belt’ and propereft way, isto make the neareft 
Fill the higheft, and fo the reft that are farther 
to dhoot away under , that the Land-skip may 
appear to be taken from the Lop of a Zi, 

Make all your Lights and fhadows to fall 
one way, both upon the Ground, as alfo upon 
Trees, and all things elle. 

Clouds, require to have their Motion, fome- 
times violently Condenfated into Rain, Hail, 


upon the Hora; and prefS it hard upon a Piece 
of clean White Paper a little wet, abd the Pifture 
that you drew on the Zorn will flick fatt to the 
Paper. 

Alfo take a Sheet of Fine Paper, and rub itall ' 
over on one fide with Vermilionor Black Lead; 
then lay this fide of the Paper which is coloured; 
upon another Sheet of White Paper; then lay 
the Piétwre you would Copy, upon the other 


: Lightning , and the like: and lometimes gathered 30 fide of the Sheet fo coloured, and with a Ravens 


together with the Winds. 

Note, that all your Motions which are caufed 
by the Wind, mutt of neceflity be made to 
moye one way, becaulé the Wind doth blow but 
one way, at once. 

The Motions of the Sea areto be obferved, by 
Reprefenting the divers Movings of the Waters, 
as the Flathings of the Warers upon Boats, Ships 
or the like, and to be Reprefented as it were 
Floating up and down the Waters; You mutt 
alfo Reprefent the Motions of Waters , defcend- 
ing from high places. 

Be fure always to place Light againft Dark,and 
Dark againft Light, the meaning is, that the only 
‘Way to remove the Ground, and extend the Prof. 
pect, is by oppofing Lights to Shadows , yet fo 
as they mutt ever Jofe their force and vigour 
proportional as they remove from the Eye; and 
the ftronger Shadows ever neareft hand (or as 
they callit) om che frft Ground. 

_ If you draw your Landskip according to your 
Tnyention, it is good to obferye’ fome Diredi- 
ons, viz. to fhew init the fair fide of fome City, 
Haven Fore/t, curious Houfe with delightful Gar- 
dens, Sc. Allo Country Villazes, a Farm-houfe 
with Barns, Stables, Water-mills, Wind-mills; &c. 
Alfo the Ruins of Caftles, Monaftaries, Churches, 
or the like. Pilgrims travelling through Wilder- 
nelfes, Shepherds Keeping Sheep,- Sc. Thele and 
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Quil, as aforefaid, draw neatly over all the chief 
or Mafter-ftroaks of the Piffure, and they will 
all appear on the Paper. . 

Alfo take fome Printers Black, grind it fine; 
and temper it with Fair Water; then take a Pen, 
and dip it therein, and with it draw over all the 
Mafter-ftroaks, and Out-lines with the Mufcles ; 
then with a Spunge wet a clean Sheet of Paper; 
and clap the Paper uponit, preffing it very hard, 


- and the Stroaks will all be on the Paper. 


Ci AP XV. 
To make Pattils, 


OU need not be oyer-curious in grinding 

your Colours exceeding fine; but be fire to 
mix them well together; and to the Colours add 
a reafonable quantity of Plai/fer of Paris burnt, 
and finely fifted ; mix them well together thick 
and {tif like moift Clay; then take the Colour 
off the Stove, atid betwixt the Palms of your 
Hands rub it out as long, or as litle as’ you. 
pleafe, and dry them in the Sv» or Wind, not 
by the Hire; when they are dry, witha Pen- 


a Thoufand more Inventions are to be obferved in 60 wach fcrape them to a fine fharp Point at one 


Landskips. 

When you colour any. Buildings, do it with 
as much variety of pleafant Colours, as is pro- 
per to Nature, and nor unnatural, 

Thus much for Directions to thofe that can 
{pare time for the attaining this noble Art: 
Now to thofé that are unskilful, or have not 


‘,_ Remember that when you temper faft and 


firm Colours, as Umber, Oaker, Indico, ec. you 
ufe the lefs quantity of Plaiffer of Paris ; 
but where your Go/ours are loofé, and fandy, or 
Smalt, @c. add the greater quantity. . 


CHAP, 
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GH Ao Ps XVI 
Rules for Painting in Oyl. 


Aving already treated of Drawing, and 

Painting in Miniature, there requires the 
lefS to be faid in Painting inOyl, the chief differ- 
ence being in the mixing them with Oy/, and 
preparing them on the Pallet fic to work with; 
yet you muft take notice, that fome Colours fit 
for Miziature ave improper for Oy/: I fhall not 
defcend to the particulars, for you may be fup- 
plyed either with a whole Sett of Colours,or with 
what you have occafion for ready made up in 
Bladders and fold by mott Coloar-Shops. 

Of thefe Colours fome are to be tempered on 
the Pallet at firft; fome muft be ground, and 
then tempered; and others muft be burnt, then 
pround and tempered. Thofe tempered on the 
Pallet without grinding in Qy/, are Vermillion, 
Bice, Verditer, Smalt, Ultramarine, Lamb-Black, 
Mafticot, and Orpment. Thofe tobe burnt, and 
then ground and tempered, are Cerus, Ivory, 
@mber and Oaker; and thofe that muft be ground 
in Oy/, and then to be tempered on your Paler, 
are all the reft of the Colours uled in Oyl: Painting; 
that is to fay, White-Lead, Cerus, Flake-White, 
Seacoal-Black, Charcoal, Colens-Earth, Lake, Ker- 
mine, Red-Lead, Ornetto, Verdigreace, Terra- 
Vert, Pisk, Mafticot, Smalt, Spanifh Brown, Sc. 
Oy! Colours (if not timely ufed) will have a Skin 
grow oyer them; to prevent which, (for thofe 
that you will grind your felf) put the faid Colours 
into Glaffes, with Fair Water overt them; ‘but 
for thofé that you buy ready prepared in Blad- 


ders, that trouble, as alfo that of burning and 40 of the Ear, 


grinding, 1s faved. 

The Materials for Painting in Oyl are, the 
Ea/el, on which your Piece to work on is fet; 
the Paver ufed for putting on the Colours for 
your Work, and there tempered and mixed toge- 
ther as occafion requires, witha thin Avife ; the 
Straining-Frame, to which is nailed the Primed 
Clith you are to paint upon; the Stay or Mol- 
Jtick,being a fmall Stick about a Yard long, which 
is to reft your Ay upon, when youare at work, 
being a great flay, caufing a fteddy Hand; and 
the Pencils, which muft be of feyeral Sizes,length- 
ned with neatPieces of Brazil-Wood for your better 
commanding and holding them. The feveral forts 
of Pencils are generally known by thefe names, 
Ducks-Quills fitched. and pointed, Goofe-Quills 
fitched and pointed , Swans-Quills fitched and 
pointed ; Fewe/ing Pencils, and Bri/tle Pencils. As 
for the Priming-Cloths on which you Paint, they 


are cheaper bought , than to be troubled with the 6 


preparing them; fo that I fhall forbear giving 
Directions for the fame. 

Upon the Pater let your Colours be fo difpofed 
ar convenient diftances, that there may be room 
for the mixing of fome of them together for the 
making of proper or mixt Colours, for the Face, 
Garments, and other occafions, as Shadows, Gc. 
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and let the White be next your Thumb, it being 
moft ufed; for with it all Shadows are to be 
lightned. 


Further Directions in Painting. 


Aving all your Pencils, which fhould be 

two of a fort, as to Duck-Quills fitched, 

ard two pointed ; the like of all the reft: Thefe 
10 Pencils being thus in a readinefS in your left 
Hand, vvith the Pa//et on your Thumb prepared 

wvith Colours, proceed to Work, as followeth: 

Set the Frame and Cloth on the Eafel at a 

convenient height, fo that fitting on a Stool you 
may haye the Face of the P#ure fomethin 
higher than your own. Let the Ea/e/ be fet to 
the Light, which muft come in on your lef 

Hand, cafting the Light towards the Right. 

Let the Perfon you are to Draw, fit before you 
20 at about four or five Foot diftance, and in the 
Pofture you defign the Pidure. Then with a 
Croyon, Coal, or the like, draw the Proportion of 
the Face upon the Cloth, putting in the Eyes, 
Nofe, Mouth, Ears, Hair, Sc. Then with your 
Swans-Quill Pointed-Pencil, begin to Paint fome 
of the lighteft Parts of the Face with the lighteft 
Colour ; as the heightning of the No/e, Forehead, 
and the Cheek-Bone of the lighteft fide : Then 
the mean Parts; as the Chin, over the upper 
Lip, and the Cheek-Bone of the dark Side; and 
fo proceed gradually until you come to rhe 
reddeft Part of all. 

Lay faint greenifh Shadows in convenient 
places, and where it is neceffary co foften harfher 
Shadows. 

The faint and light Parts being thus done; 
take a Goofe-Quil pointed , or a Ducks-Quill 
fitched Pencil, and begin ‘at the Eyes to Shadow 
with Lake, going over the No/e, Mouth, Compafs 
©c. before you lay on any Colour, 
Wiping it lightly over with a fine Rag, or Cloth, 
to prevent the overcoming of the other Co- 
Lours. 

The light and dark Co/ours being thus put in, 
take a large Fitch-Pencil, and {weeten the Colours 
therewith, by going over the Shadows with a 
clean foft Penci/; and thus doing will intermix 
the Colours one into another , fo that they will 
look foft, and as if all laid on together. 

At the fecond Sitting , begin again with clean 
Pencils of {uch bignefs as your Work requires: 
And atthis Sitting you muft obferye well the 
Perfon whofe Piélure you Draw, taking notice 
of all the Features, and to amend what you 
find amifs at your firft Sitting : Then heighten, 
or deepen the Shadows, as you {ee occafion. And 
laftly, Take a Goofe-Quill Briftle, and put in the 
Hair about the Face (if any,) and rub in the 
greater Hair with the greater Briftle, heightning 
itup with the Goofe-Quill Pencil, 
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fair Water, and are to be tempered vith the 

7 : - . fame; forif tempered vvith Size, or Gam, the 

(a H A 1p XVII. Wall vvill not continue its clearnefS; and be. 

fides, the Colours in a fhort time yyill decay, and 
turn Black. 


If you mix ypur Colours vith’ the Whites of 
Exgs beaten to an Oji, it is very good to prefetye 


them: 

ay about a Quatter of e, Fou of a3 Let your Pencils belong, and foft, that your 

glaf,, and put it into a Skedet, with abou 1° Work may be fmooth : “And let your Pencils and 
a Quart of fair Water; let it boy! gently until Brafbes be fall of Colour, to flow kceely from tl 
the J/mg-glafs is diflolved , which done , pour it bole NS vs Sa HENS. 
out of the Ske//et hot inté a dry Bladder, for if 
it be oo it ve turn into a fey ; then tye up 
the Bladder, that no Diff ger in, and hang it up : 
in fome convenient plate’ Whereths Sun Sanne C HA P. XIX: 
for about a Month , by which time the heat of : 
the Sua will rot, or turn itto fair Water » Which pW ag : : 
Water put into Glaffes for. your ule, for ne Rules for the difpofing or placing 
better than Gwm-water ; for it heishtens the 20 ictu inti 
Colours, {ets a fair Glofs upon them, and pre- of Pictures, and Paintings. 
ferycs them from tarnifhing, and refembleth Oyl- 
Colours as to the Glofs. The Warér is made - Et the beft Pieces be’ fo placed as to be feeri 
Weaker, if too ftrong , by putting a little fair with a fingle Light, by which means the 
Water into the Gla, or as you Work withit; Jbadow falls naturally, and the more under the 
forthe thicker the Fedy is, the ftronger will the “Light the better. 
Water be. Let the Porch or Entrance itito the House, be 
adorned with Ruftick Figures,and things Rural. In 
the Alall Shep-herds, Peafants, Cattle, Sheep and 
o the like. 


‘CH A P. XVIIL. 3 The Stair-cafe, ope to be fet out with Pieces 


How to Diftemper Colours. 


of Buildings, Lan skips, Hiftory, Sc. the like 
E 6 in the Dining , and Withdrawing Rooms , bur 
To Paint in Erifco. with thofe of better Painting. 
For the Gaderies, let there be good Hiftories. 
: In Banqueting and Summer Houjes, put thofe 
4 | ‘His way ie not only a quick and Pieces that feern chearful and merry ; with good 


ready Land, but alfo a profound fude-  Land-skips. 
ment; and that for thefe Reafons: Firft, Becaufe _ In your Bed Chambers, place your own, with 
the Paénter mult begin no more ina Day than he your Wives, Children and Relations. 
can finifh; for this kind of Painting is to be If your Pyttures hang high, let them incline 


done upon the Wall, or Ceiling, whilft the Lime 4 fomething forward at the Top, otherwife the 

is moift and frefl1, fo thac what remaineth at Vifual Beams of the Eye, extending to the Top 

that time unfinifhed will beloft, by reafon of the of the Piéture, appear further off eA thofe at 

drying of the Lime; asalfo the Wal! will gather the Foot. 

acertain hard Cru? , which either yvith the Co/d, 

Froft, ot Heat, vvill deftroy that part vvhich is For the cleanfing Old, or Fodl Pi&tures. 

not finifhed. And,Secondly, Becaufé the Colours 

fhew after one fafhion wvhen they are firft laid ‘Ake good Wood Ajhes finely fearced; of 

on,and the Wal/remaineth wet, and of another elfe Smalt,orPowder Blue,arid with a Spung 

when they are dry. The Coloyrs that are ufed and fair Water gently wath over the Pifture , 

in this manner of Work, are only fuch as are?” (taking great care of the /hadows) then dry it very 

made of Earths ; for fuch as are made of Mine- well with a clean Cloth which done, Vernifh ic 

rals ate obnoxious, and will {poil the Work. : over with fome good Veruifh ; but fuch.as may 
Now for pteparing your Colours, they are to wath off, if occafion requires, 

be Ground, as formerly hath been fhewéd, vvith 
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RMS according to their Original ufe are 
be. Tokens, or Refemblances fignifying fome 
A& or Quality of the Bearer, either Mili- 
\ tary or Ciyil, and of fundry Forms of Bearing ', 
for the adorning their Shields , Banners, Coaches , 
Houfes and the like. And there is(as it were) a 
Rind-of Sympathy ‘between? the -drms and their 
Bearers , infomuch that he that Difhonourably 
ufeth the Arms of any Man, feemeth to offer an 
Affront to the perfon of the Bearer. 

The Skill-of Armory confifts im Blazoning and 

Marfhallings By. .Marfhalling 1s underftood the 
joyning of divers Arm in one Shield ; By Blazo- 
ning is meant the Difplaying ; or exprefling a Coat 
of! Arms in its proper Colours., and Metals ; for 
to lay Colour upon Colour , and Metalupon Metal, 
isya great fault ,..and.a different Form of Blazoz 
makes the 4rms not the fame; And you. mutt a- 
yoid Repetition of| words-, a Concife way being 26 
the beft. . 
3 In Blazoning, firft begin with the Fie/d., and 
then proceed to the Charge ;.and if there be fun- 
dry things\charged in the.Fse/d, whether of one , 
or-of divers kiads ,. you, muft. name. that: firft 
whichis moftPredominate. : 

The Blazon of Arms confifts in their Accident s 
and: Parts ,.and fuch Accidents are Tintture and 
Differences. 9 


5 fe) 


Arms. ave Blazoned by. Metals.and Golour,by Bre: 
cious Stones , and by..Planets. By . Metals and 
Colours when, belonging ‘to Gentlemen, under-the 
Degree of Nobiles,Minores, as, Baronets ,. Knights, 
Efquires.,,and Gentlemen ;\ By. Precéous . Stones, 
when to thofe of; Nobiles Majores, as, Dukes; Mar- 
quelfes., Earls, Fifcounts and Barons ; and. by 
Planets when to Emperors, Kings, and Soveraign 
Princes. . ) 


Metals; and Precious Planets. 
» Colours. . Stones. 
rie 3 , » Topaz, Sol. , 
, Argent. . Pearl, ; Lundy 3) 
Gules. Ruby. Mars. | 
Azure. Saphir. Jupiter. 
Sable. Diamond. Saturn. 
Vert. Emerald. Venus. 
Purpure. Amethift,. _~ Mercury. 
Tenne. Facynthe. ~ * Dragons Flead. 
Sangin. Sardonix Dragons Tail. 


Thefe Colours are diftinguifhed from each other, 
by feveral Hatches or Marks in Graying , as are 
Reprefented in the Plate of drms., for Examples 
of Bearings Number 4 fignifying Or, Number z 
Argent , 3 Gules , 4 Azure, 5 Sable , 6 Vert,and 
for the three laft Purpure, Tene , and Sanguin be- 


Tintture-(as Guilim noteth) is a variable Hew ,, ing feldom ufed,areexpreft by Stroaks overthyyart 


of: Arms ,.and is as well common, to Differences”. the Shield, as in Number 7. 


of Arms as to drmsthemfelves , and the fameis 
Diftributed into Colours, and Furs, 

Colour is an External Dye, wherewith any 
thing is Coloured , or Stained; or elfe is the Glofs 
of any-Body beautifiéd with Light; and \ Colour 
here mentioned, is both General and Special; by 
General, is underftood thé Propér and Natural Co- 
dourcof éach particular thing, whether Natural or 


Avnifieial,-‘of svhat kind foeyer they aro, Illuftra- 45 


tedin’ their External and proper Beauty. 
) Ehings Borfin their Natural Colours , areto be 
Blazoned proper’, and, not | to, mention the. Ca- 
Our. ye 
Other things thereare in Armory , that have on- 
ly Name attributed to them, and no Colour Spe- 
cified in the Blazon thereof , the Name being fufi- 
cientto exprefS the fame , although the Form is all 
oneand the fame ; and that is, the Refemblance 


From Metalsand Colours, X fhall proceed to 
Furs, ufed as well in Doublings of the Mantles ap- 
pertaining to Coat-Armour, as inthe Coat-drmour 
themfelves. 

Fars confift of one Colour alone,or of more thaa 
one. 


{Black ixt( Ermine. 
with) tie and 

Furs that (withBlick, } as — Ermines. . 
are Com- pe are ci- 4 Or ram 


pounded | ther Black mixt( Ermeneis. 
of two Co-4 O with Ze/- , and. 
fours only, | . 3 | fow,as _€ Pean. 

are forted | without ( Vairy, Argent and Azure, 
either Black {ach and 


areaccord- )Verry, Or and Gules, or 
Ling toLeighC the like Colour. 


of a Ball or Bullet , the Names of which, as allo 50 


the Colours Appropriated unto them areas follow- 
eth.1,Be/ants wholeColour is Or.2, Plates areArgent. 
3,ftarts-ace Azure.4,Rellets or Ogreffes are Sable. 
eS Torteauxes-are-Gules.6,Pomeis are Vert. 7, Gof- 
pes are Purpure. 8, Orenges are Tenne, and 9 Gu- 
zeé are Sanguine; and inthefe 9 arc all the Co/ours 
ufually made ule of in Blazonry. 


Far your better Explanation , 2rmine is when 
the Field is Argent , and the Powdring is Sable, 
as Number 8.£rmines, when the Fie/dis Sable and 
the Pawdring is Argent, as Number 9. Ermenois 
when’ the Fie/d is Or, and the Powdring Sable, 
as Number ro, and Pean is when the Field is bs 
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Ermune, whichis black {pots ina White efreld . 

Lrmines, which is White e/pots ina black freld . 

Lrmynors,whichis Black [pots ina Yaalon field, 

Pean,whachrs Yealow Ufpots ina Black : field, 

Verrey, whichis White and Blue. 

Ermuyntes, which is White and blue with a Red hair 
added to each fide of the [por 

Vayre.whichis all Colours excepBlue and Greene. 

Varre, or Potent: Counter potent, and the Colours 


tuft be exprefe. 


Cheveron 


“Wore Modern for deftinbtion of 


Bearings of the Honourable 


Ardinaries . 


Born oneor more inon> 
Shield, & between a 
Charge,and alloe 

hanged ~ 
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2 Sable, and the Powdring Or,as Number 11. 7 Zaire 
i is reprefented by Number 32 3 and for Vairy 
» Copy, or Potent:Courter-Potent, which is another 
1 fore of Fur where the: Colours mut be expreft 
i inthe Blazoning, as in Number x 3. 


BOR DOR S. 


+ B RDUORS Were firt deviled for diftinétion 
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ABATE MEN TS. 


N ABATEMENT isan Accidental 
Mark'annexed to Coat-Armour , fhewing 
fome difhonourable Qualityin the Bearer .where- 
by the Dignity of the Coar is abated. 
They confiftof Diminution, and Reverfing. 
Diminution is the blemithing of: fome parti- 


of Coat-Armour of particular Perfons of 10 cular Point of the Efcacheon by fome Staynird 


_ one and) the fame Family each from other a- 
» mongft themfelves; and of thefe there are {eve- 
- ral forts, as born Plain, Engrailed, Invetted. Ti- 
. dented, ©, hecky, Gobonated Vaire,C ounter-Compony, 
and alfo Charged; Examples of fome of which 
are taken notice of in the Zad/e, which may ferve 
as Examples for any other. . 
Mote Modern Differences, and now ufed in 
Coat= Ai mour, are Labels, Crefcents, Mullets, Mart- 
Tets, Aunulets , 
which are fet down in che Zab/e, under the Head 
of Modern Differences , by which every Houfe 
ought to be diftinguifhed from the Elder ; the 
fecond Brother , or Houfe, bearing the Cre/cent, 
‘the third the Muller, the fourth the Martlet, che 
fifth the Annuler, and the fixch the Flower-de-Lis. 
“The Label being the diftin@ion of the Elder 
Brother, during the Lifeof his Father. But as to 
Daughters, they bear their Fathers Coat Armour 
Without any diftinction, 


Parts of Arms. 


He Parts of Arms arethe Efcotheon , and 
P the Ormaments without it. 

The secidents inothe Efcockeon are Points and 

Abatements. Points are certain places in the 
Bfcocheon diverfly named, according to their 
feveral Pofition, whereof fome are inthe Middle, 
and fome Remote; thofe in the Middle,are in, or 
near the Center of the Efcacheon, and fuch are 
the: Honour, the Fe, and the Nomébril Points. 
» The Fes Point is in the exact Center of the 
Efcocheon ; the Ffonour Point is next above the 
fame in a direct Line; and the Nombril Point is 
next underneatly the Fe/s Point. 

Remote Points are thofe placed at a further 
diftance from the.Center of the Ejcocheon ; and of 
thefe fome are Swperiour, and fome Tnferiour. 


The Superiour are tholé that have their being in 5° 


the Upper part of the Efcccheon, and of thefe 
there are Middle, and Extreams sithe Middle ig 
the precife Middle of the Chief between the two 
Extreams: The two Superiour Extream Points 
do pofle(s the Corners of the chief part of the 
Bfcocheow , and are called ; Dexter, and Sini- 
fer: 

c The IJnferiour Points do poflelS the Bafe of 
the Afcocheon; and of thefe there are alfo both 
Middle, and Remote. 
which there is an 2fcocheoa in theTadle with Let- 
térs thewing the fame. And the knowledge of 
thefe Points are of great ufe and concernment, 
and ought to be well obferved. 


and Flower-de-Lis. Examples of 20 


A 
2) 


Colour, as Tene, Sanguine; ot Purpure; or by 
reverfing the Charge inthe Coat. But not know- 
ing any. that bear any Adatements in their Arms, 
it will “be to: little purpofe’ to tell what they 
are. . 


REWARDS of HONOUR. 


Here are feyeral’ Forms: of Charges ;. ort 
which Rewards and Additions: of Honour 
are oft- imes placed in Coats,as Cantons, Quarters, 
Ejcocheons, Girons, Flafques, and Voiders; bur 
thofe in moft ufé are the three firtt, according to 
Number 14, 15, 16, as Sadle ‘a Canton Or; Ar- 


Gent, a Quarter Azure; and Or, an Efcacheon 
Gules. \ 


ESCOCHEONS, and the HONOURABLE 
ORDINARIES. 


° 
| - COCHEO NS ate cither of one Tindure, 


or more than one: Thofe of more than 
one , {ome are’ more predominate; and that is 
faid to: predominate, when fome one Metal, Co- 
Lour , ot Fur is {pread, or underftood to be {pread 
all over the Surface of the Ejcocheox , which is 
termed the Field, or Shield. And in fuch Efco- 
cheons as have in them more Tinéures than one 
(as moft have) the Field and Charge muft be 


4° obférved: And in your Blazoning firft name the 


Field, and then proceed. to the Charge thereon; 
and if there be feveral Charges, then name that 
firt which is moft predominate, and neareft the 
Field. 

The Charge is that which poffefleth the Field, 
whether it be Sén/itive, or Vegetable ; Natural, 
or Artificial; and is placed either throughout all 
the Superficzes of the Efcocheon , or elfe in fome 
{pecial part of the fame, 

The common Accidents of Charges are Ad- 
umbration, or Tranfparency ; or they are Zranf- 
mutation, or Couater-changing. 

All Charges of Arms are either Proper, or 


‘Common, and in thefe the making and manner 


of Bearing mutt be confidered. 

The making of the Ordinaries confifts of 
Lines diverfly compofed , which is the Matter 
whereof they are formed, and according to the 
divers traéts and forms of Lines, they receive 


For the Explanation of all go their Shape and variation of Names ; and the 


property of thefe Lines are their Rightncf, or 
Crookedue{, which are fet down in the Zable, 
being Strait, Engrailed, Invected, Waved, Nebule, 
Embatuled, or Crenelle, Indented, and Daun. 

cette. 
The Honourable Ordinaries are the Bend, Che- 
veron, Crofs, Fels, Chief, Pale, Pike, Saltier, por 
{co 


232 
Ejcochecn; and were modernly inyented for the 
Diftinétion of Coat-Armour ; you will find their 
Forms or Shapes fet down in the Plate of 
Arms. 

Thefe Ordinaries are Born {ometimes of them- 
felves,in plain Fields,fometimes between a Charge, 
fometimes Charged, fometimes two or more of 
them joyned together in one Shield with a Charge, 
and fometimes Counter-changed; Examples of all 


which ate at large fet down in a Volum of Heral- 10 


dry, publifhed by me. 

The B EN D doth contain the Fifth part 
of the -Fie/d, in breadth, if Uncharged , but if 
Charged then the third. Itis faid to Reprefent a 
Ladder, fec Slope to Scale the Walls of a City. 
This Ordinary is divided into a Bendler, which 
is limited to the Sixth part of the Shze/d; Intoa 
Garter, which is the Moity of a Bend ; intoa Coft 
which is the Fourth- part’ of a Berd, and into a 
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gent, a Crofs Pierced Gules. 38 Or, a Crof Couped 
Sable. 39 Azure, aCrofs Potence Argent. 40Vert, 
a Crofs Pattee Fitchee Or. 41 Or, a Crofs Molin 


Sable. 42 Gules,a Crofs Botony Argent. 43 Azure, 
a Crofs Croflet Argent. Crof Crofletsare Born more 
than one in a Shield, and likwife as Well on, as 
between any of the Ordinaries. 44 Or, a Crofs 
Flory Sable. 45 Argent, a Crofs Voyded Sable. 46 
Argent, Crofs Wavey Voyded Sable between 4 . 
Torteauxes. 47.Ermin,a Crofs Ragule Gules. ‘ 
Note, that any of the Croffes may be Born — 
Fitchee,as allo Pierced, or Quarter Pierced, alfo 
between, or upon any of the Ordinaries. 
The FESS containeth the. Third partof the 
Efcocheon in breadth, and doth Occupy the Cen- 
ter of the Shield. This hath formerly. been ta- 
ken for the Be/t, or Girdle of Honour, as diyid- — 
ing the Shie/d into two-equal Parts. { 
The BAR differeth not from the Feff, but on- — 


Ribon which isthe Moity of a Cat. Inthe Plate 20 ly that it contains the Fifth part of the Shield , 


of Arms, Number 17 Reprefents a Bend, which 
is Charged with Pe“ets: Number 18 a Bendlet; 
Number 19 a Garter; Number 20 a Cof; and 
Number 21 a Ridon, 

There is alfo a Bend Siniffer which goeth 


thwart the Efcocheon from the Sinifter Chief to | 


the Dexter Bafe, which is quite contrary to the 
other Bend; And this Bend is fubdivided into a 
Scrape which is the Mozty of the Bend, and into 


whereas the Fe doth poflefs but the Third. Itis 
divided into the C/ofet, which contains the Moi- , 
ty of the Bar, and into the Baru/et, which is 
half the Clofet. The Bar is generally Borntwo — 
in one Shield. : 
The Examples of the Feff and Bar in the 
Plate of Arms, are Number 48 Azure, a Fefs 
Wavey between 3 Flower-de- Lis Argent. 49 Ar- 
gent, a Fefs Humid Sable. 50 Argent, a Fefs Per 


y 


a Batune which is the Fourth part of the Bend,3° Fe/s, indented Gules and Sab/e, betweentwo Cot- 


and this is the ufual Badge of Illegitimacy. The 
Efeocheon, Number 22 fheweth the Bend Sinifter; 
Number 23 the Scrape, and Number 24 the Ba- 
tune, which muft not extend tothe extream Points 
of the Zjcocheon, but only to be as a Bar over 
the Charge. 

Two Bends are alfo Born; Alfo Bendy of 6, or 
8; anda Bend between two Cottizes, according 
to the Examples, Number 25, 26, and 27. 


tizes .Counterchanged. 51 Per FefS Sable, and 
Argenta Fefs Batile, Counter-Batled Counter-chang- 
ed.s2 Per FefOr, and Sable, a FefS Nelule Gules. 
53 Azure 4 Fufils in FefS Argent. 54 Gules, wo 
Bars Or. 55 Barry of fix Or and Gules. 56 Er- 
min a Clofet Vert. 57 Sablea Barulet Argent. 

The C HIE F doth contain the Third 
part of the Efcocheon in depth. It is divided in- 
tothe Filet, which contains the Fourth part of - 


The CHEV ERON Reprefents the Rafters 40 the Chief, and ftandeth in the Chief Point. This 


of a Houfe , and was antiently the Head-Attire 
of Women Priefts. Ut takes up the sth part of 
the Shield, and is fubdivided into the Cheverone/ 
which is half the Cheveron; and into a Couple- 
clofe, which is the Moity of the Cheveronel; and 
thisis not Born, but by Pairs, except therebe a 
Cheveron between them. 

The Cheveron is fundry ways ufed in Bear- 
ings, as wellas the Bend, and other of the Ho- 


nourable Ordinaries ; Examples of which are in 56 


the Zable of Arms , which are thus B/azoned, 
Number 28 Gules, on a Cheveron, Argent, three 
Mullets Sable. 29 Ermin, a Cheveron Couped 
Sable. 30 Azure, a Cheveron in Chief Argent. 31 
Sable,a Cheveron Rompe Argent. 32 Vert,aChe- 
weron Engrailed voyded Argent. 33 Gules, three 
Cheveronels, reverfed, Argent. 34 Or three Chever- 
onels, braced in the Bale of the Efcocheon Sable. 
35 Vert,a Cheveronel Argent. 36 Or, two Cheve- 


Ordinary is alfo fubject to a Charge, and is Born 
with flrait and crooked Lines. The Examples of 
which are Number 58 Azure, a Chief Indented 
Or. 59 Ermine, a Chief quarterly. Or,and Gules. 
60, Or,a Chief Checky Argent, and Azure.61 Gules 
a Chief Argent furmounted by another, Or. 62 
Argent, a Chief Sable in the nether part a Fillet 
Argent. 63 Azure three Bars Argent, in Chief 
as many Bezants. 

The P A L £ contains the third part of the 
Field ;\t is {ubdivided into the Pallet, whichis — 
the Moity of the Pale, and is never tobe charged — 
with any thing, neither muft it be parted ; and 
into an Endorfe, which is the Fourth part of the - 
Pale, and is not ufed but when the Pale is be- - 
tween two of them. If the Pa/e be upon any ~ 
Beaff, that is the Beaf? as it were behind it, then | 
the Term of Blazoning itis, he is Debrufed with | 
the Pale; but if the Beaf? be on the Pale then he - 


rons Gules, and commonly 3 Cheverons, are born ¢. is fupported by the Pale. The Examples for: 


in one Shield, and compofed of ftrait, or crook- 
ed Lines. 

The CROSS taketh up the sth Part of the 
Efeocheon, but if charged then the third ; There 
are divers forts of Croffes, but thofe moft ufal- 
Jy Born amoneft us are &t down in the Plate of 
rms; and are thus Blazopned, Number 37 4r- 


ry 


Pales in the Plate of Arms are Number 64 Or,on ¢ 
a Pale Azure 3 Bezants. 65 Argenta Pale Gules, , 
between two Endorfes Sable, 66 Vert, a Pallet 
Argent. 67 Party Per Pale Argentand Sable, a& 
Pale Counter-changed. 68 Arzent, 3 Pallets Wa-- 
vy Azure, 69 Paly of fix Argent and Gules. 


Thess 
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The P7 LE, confifts of twofold Lines, for- 
med Jike a Wedge, and was a War-like Weapon, 
ued amongft the Roms. It is by fome not al- 
lowed to be one of the Ordinaries.[tis Born feveral 
ways,and more than one ina S/ie/d, according to 
the Examples, Number 70 Or, ona Pile Vert, 3 
Garbs or Wheat Sheaves of the Field. 71 Ermin, 
two Piles Sable. 72 Argent, 3 Piles, one iffuing 
out of the Chief, between two others reverled 
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terchanged according to the Examples. 94 per 
Pale, Argent and Gules,a Bend Counterchanged. 
95 per Pale, Or and Gules 3 Rundles Counter: 
changed. 96 per Fefs, Argent and Gules a Bar 
between 3 Crefcents Cotaterchanged. 97 Paly Bex- 
dy, Argent and Sable. 98 Checty, Argent and Azure, 
a Chief Giles. 99 Barry of 6 patted per Pale in- 
dented, A) gent and Gules Ci ounterchanged. 

There are Sundry Bearings of 2 or 2 Ordinaries 


Azure. 73 Gules,a Pile waved iffaing out of the 19 in one Shield, as.on a Cheveron 3 Bars Gemele. 


Dexter Corner Bendways Or. 74 Argen’, a Triple 
Pile-flory on the Tops , iffuing ouc of the 
Sinifter Bifein a Bend Sable. 

The S4L77ER contains the fifth part of 
the Shie/d; but if charged, then thethird. This 
is faid to be about the height of a Maun, and was 
ufed to Sza/e the Walls of a Town , being driven 
fullof Pras, which ferved for Steps. 

Icis bora with ftrait, or crooked Lines, with a 
Charge, or Charged, 
furmounted by another ; parted per Saltier, a 
Saltier Counterchanged , and Quarterly quartered, 
5c. according te the Examples in the Plate of 
Arms, Number 75, Vert, a Saltier Engrailed Ar- 
gent. 76 parted per Saltier rgent and Gules, a 
Saltier Counterchanzed. 77, Azure, a Saltier Quar- 
terly quartered, Or and Argent. 78, Gules, on a 
‘Salvizr Or, another Sable. 79, Gyrony of four 
Argent and Gules, a Saltier between four Mullets 
Counterchanged. 

An ESC OCHEON contains the fifth ‘pat 
of the Shield, and mutt be placed in the Fe/s- 
Point. This is alfo termed an Efcocheon of Pre- 

~ tence, and is fo Born by thofe thar Match with an 
Fieire/s, viving therein her Cozt of Arms. 

About an Efcocheon is ufually an Orle of 
fomething, as Afartlets, Cin,uefoils, or the like, as 
‘inthe Example 83. Sometimes itis born as an 
‘Orle it felf, as Example 8. Sometimes an Orle of 
two Pieces, thacas, one within another, as Exam- 
ple 82. Sometimes three plain B/cocheons without 
any Charge inthem. Sometimes double, or fingle 
Treafures\a Charge much ufed in Scorch Coats) as 
Example 84. 

PARTITIONS. _ q 

4rtitions ave fach in which there is no Tindare, 

that is, Metal, Colour or Fur predomina- 

ting inthem, and are formed of fundry forcs of 
Lines of Partition, occafioning oft times Counter- 
changing , and Tranfmutation, and thefe kind of 
Bearings are fubje&t to be born Exgrailed , Inden- 
ted, Wavey, Invctted, Embattuled , Nebule or 


the like ; Examples of which are in the Plate of 


Arms , viz. 35 per Pale Argent and Sable. 86 per 
Fefs indented Or and Gules. 87 Quarterly Ermine 
and Vert. 88 per Bed Embattuled Argent and 
Gules, 89 per Cheveron Encrailed Gules and Argent. 
99 per Pile,Or and Sable. 91 pei: Sulticr, Gules 
and Ermine. If the Field is divided into 6,8, or 


more Pieces, then it is Blazoxed Gyrony of 6,8 © 


or more Pieces, and name the Colsurs,as Example 
92 Gyrony of 6 Pieces, Or and Azure. 93 Gyrony 
ot 8 Pieces Azure and Argent. 
COUNTERCHANGES. 
Ounterchanges are commonly Born where the 
X4 Field hatha Charge, which is always Coun: 


we 


A Pile Sarmounted on a Chéveror on a Salter 
Fagrailed an Efcocheon charged with a Crofs. A 
Fejs between 2 Cheverons. Tivo Bars and a Chief 
indented. Paly of 6, a Cheveron, A Sultier, and 
Chief vary. Per Pale a Cheveron Countercharged. 
A Cheveron within a Border engrailed. A Crofsand 
Chief , Sec. Examples of which are in the Plaid 
cf Arms, from Number roo to 109, f 

For the better Methedizing a Body of Fferaldry, 


Counterchanged, one Saltier 20 all tort of Bearings may be compreliended under 


thefe Heads, viz. Civil Artificial things, Military 
things, Celeftials, Vegetables , the Parts of Mans 
Body; Animals, as Beafts and Injes, Forl and 
Fifh. 

CIVIL ARTIFICIAL THINGS 
are fuch that are made by Man, and for his ufe; 
which may be reduced under feveral Heads, as 
they relate to rhe ule of Civil Life, asthe Enfigns 
of Dignity, both Temporal and Excleffaftitals or 


30 Of Profejiions both Liberal , Mathematical eel 


Mechanical , as they relate to Milisary Adtions ; 
as well for Land as Sea: And fuch are Sceprers , 
Crowns, Mounds, Caps of Maintenances, Mantles 
of Effate, Maces, Garters, Taffels , Swords of 
Eftate , Crofers, Annilets , Billets, Wheels , 
DMgunches , Purfes. Rural Inftruments, as Plows , 
Flarrows , Scithes , &c. Barrels or Tuns, Carper: 
ters Tocls,as Syuares, Mallets, &c. Bells, Horus, 
Fifk, Wheels, and Nete, Cards, Dice ; Tables , 


o CPs , Lozenges, Fufils, Muscles and Torteaux- 


es, With divers other Artificial things ufed in Ar- 
mory,too Tedious to Name. 

MILITARY THING Sate fuththat 
are as well for Offence as Defence , 4s Haiberts ; 


_ Spears, Swords, Daggers,Crofs-Bows Lanrces,Bows, 


~ Arrows,Darts, Pheous, Clarions , Battering Rams, 
Shakbolts, Scaling-Ladders , Beacons, Murthering 
Chainfhot, Trumpets, Dryms, Tents, Caftles 
Towers, Arches, Helmets, Murions, Saddles ; 


50 Forfefkoes , "Gauntlets, “Armour , Wiaterbouzets , 


Fbrfes, Chaplets, Anchors , Sails, Myfts, Ships, 
Galliés, Rathers, &e. 

CELESTIALS are of fundry forts,fome 
are Natural and meerly formal, as 4vge/sand Spi- 
rits , and others both Formaland Material, asthe 
Sun, Moon and Stars, as alfo fuch Natures as are 
Sablunar, asall kind of Minerals; which have Life 
after a fort , as digéls ; Cherubs, thé Sun, M 10", 
Stars, Blazon Stars; Meteors; and Cimets,Flames 


0 Of Fire , Crefcents, Mullett, Clouds dnd Rays 


of the Sus, Fariters-Thunderbolr, Rainbon's > 
&e. 

Note, that Stars are born of f{everal Ruys, as 6, 
8, 14 and the like, alfo the Suz is born Exlipfed, 
likewife the Afrox Felipfed , as alfo in her 
Increfcent and Decrefcent. Mullers ace alfo bora 
of 6 or 8 Points; but generally of 5, andthen 

Ooo you 
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youneed not exprefs the Number of Points ; like: 
wife Mullets are Born pierced. 
VEGETABLES do comprehend Zrees 
Eraits, Flowers, Plants , and Leaves; as Trees 
arowing with: Fruit Stems of Trees Radicated , 
Limbs of Trees Raguled, Stocks or Stumps of Trees , 
Zeaves of fundry forts of Trees; and that born 
diverfly, as Slipped, Pendant, Bendiways, Barways , 
Saltier Wile, &cc. Trefoyls Quaterfoils, Cinguefoils, 
which are alfo Slipped :Rofes,Flower-de-Lis,Wwith o- 
ther F/owers, Fruits, as Pears, Plums, Pomgranets, 
Grapes Sheaves of C orn, Wheat-Ears and Stalks ,&c. 
The feveral parts of Mans Body, as Heads Cou- 
ped and Erazedat the Shoulders, aswell Sarazens, 
‘Blackamores,as others: Alfo Arms,Legs,and Hands, 
Dexter and Sinifter, both Couped and Erazed;like- 
wile three Arms or Legs conjoyned and flexed in 
Triangle in the F eff Point. Hearts which are fome- 
times born wounded and Stuck withDarts; Deaths- 
Heads, Shin Bones; Drops, as Gutte-de Sang, Gutte 
de-Eau, Gutte-de Poix., Gutte-de:Carmes, &c. 
ANIMALS are Born both whole, and that 
in feveral Poftures,as alfo in parts. Thofe of Prey, 
as Lyoas, Tigers, Bears,Wolves, &c.are in moft e- 
fteem, and whole Avimals more than parts thereof. 
All Quadruped Beajis are efteemed more wor- 
thy of Bearing, than Fow! or Fi/h, in regard they 
contain in them more worthy and commendable 
Significations of Nobility, and the Males are al- 
ways eftcemed the more worthy than the Females ; 


but itis otherwife with Fow/ of Prey , the Female ~ 


‘Hawks being the beft. And all Savage Beats mutt 
be Armed. 

The Liow being the nobleft Bea/f, I fhall chief- 
ly make ufé of him for exprefling the Blazow of 
moft Beafts, as to the feveral Poffures.. They 
are born Rampant,Rampant Gardant,Regardant,and 
Coward; fometimes with two Head) ,andf{ometimes 
with two Tails; They are alfo born two together, 
as Rampant Combatant, that is, Faces together, 
and Rampant Endorfed, that is, Back to Back. 
They are alfo born Paffaat, Palfant-Gardant, and 
Regardant ; alfo Seiant, Couchant, and Dormant. 
Bur inflead of ufing the Term Rampant to a 
Buck,or Unicorn, fay Springing: and to a Fox, 
Saliant. Dogs are generallyBorn Currant or Paffant. 

As to the Parts of Beaffs, whether Liovs, or 
other forts, their Heads are either razed, Couped, 
‘or Cabofed; and fometimes the Face only of a 
‘Lion, or Leopard, is born. The Aétires or Forns 
‘of a Buck are uled in Wearings; alfo the Paws 
and Zails of Lions and Bears are uled both Bra- 
zed, and Couped. OS 

There are feveral Mon/freus Animals,fuch as ate 


exorbitant from the general courfe of Nature, . 


either for Qualities, or Eflence, that are Born in 
Armory; and fuch are Amphibious Beafts, as Ot- 
tersand Beavers, that live both on the Land and 
inthe Water. Alfo thofe of a prodigious Shape 
being formed, or rather deformed with the con- 
fuled Shapes of Creatures of different kinds and 
qualities ; and fuch are Bars, Harpres, Wiverns, 
Cockatrices, Mermaids, and Dragons. 
There are divers Creeping Things that are 
Born in Coar-Armour, as T ortoifes, Moles, Hedg- 
fogs, Snails, Scorpions, Adders, Emmets, Grafs- 
hoppers, Spiders, Toads, €Sc, 
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AREAL ANIMALS,asFowl and Birds,are 
much ufed in Heraldry, which may be confidered 
by their. Feet, which are either wholeand webby, 
as the Palm of a Mans Hand, as the Swans, 
Geefe, Ducks, &c. ot divided, as the Bag/es, Fal- 
cons, Ravens, Herns, Peacocks, and other Fow!/s, 
and Birds of the Arr. 

All Fowl and Birds of what kind foeyer, muft 
be Born in their natural Adtions of going, fitting, 

TO ftanding or flying. 

Concerning the Beaks or Bids, as alfo the 
Feet of Birds, all thofe that ate either Whole- 
footed, or have their Feet divided, and yet have 


no Zallons, fhould be Termed Membred; but the | 


Cock and all Birds of Prey muft be Termed 4r- 
med. Yt is generally obferved, that the Females 
of Birds of Prey are the nobleft and the moft 
hardy, which Nature hath fo ordered , for that 
the takes care of her young. 


20. Lhe Parts and Members of Fowl are ufually 


Born both Couped and Brazed: 

The more fierce thé Bird is, the better it is 
efteemed in Heraldry; fo that the Eagle, which 
is the Prince of the 4ir, hath the preheminence 
of all others. : 

Fifh are not of that efteem as Bea/fs or Fow/, 


yet much ufed; and as Birds have their Plumes, 


Wings and Trains for cutting their paflage througl: 
the Air, fo have Fi/h their Fins by which they 
30 guide themfélves , cutting the Current of the 
Streams,their Courfe being directed-by their Zay/, 
which fervethas the He/m, or Ruther of a Ship. 
Fifh are Born after adiyerfe manner, viz. di- 
rectly Upright, Imbowed, Extended, Indorféd, Re- 
JSpetting cach other, Surmounting one another, 
Fretted, and Trianguled, Gc. might é 
All Fi/h that are’ Born Feeding, muft be Term- 
ed Devouring , expreffing what they Feed upon. 
All Fifh raifed dire@tly @pright, that have Fins, 
o mult be Blazoned Hauriant; and all born Trant 
yers muft be Blazoned Naiant, ox Swiming. Fifh 
are likewifeBorn in part,as the C/qws and theShe//s. 
All thefe fiindry forts of Bearings aforefaid 
taken siotice of, are Born in Fields fingle or 
more than one;. 3 or 6 are the ufual Number. 
They arealfo Born between, and charged upon 
the Hfonourable Ordinaries; Examples of all which 
are given in fome Volumes of /era/dry publifhed 
by me, Entituled Gui/ims Pitas of Heraldry, 
soin Folio. An) Effay to Heraldry in Oélavo, and 
in a Map of Heraldyy, Entituled Heraldry Royal, 
comprehending the Body of the faid Arr, Iluftra- 
ted with apt and proper Figures. 08.) 
But I have given fome Examples thereof 
in the faid Plate'of Avms -here inferted, begin- 
ning at Number rx1o, which are thus Blazoned. 
Gules , 3 Katherine-Wheels Or. 111, Sable, 10 
Billets, 4,3,2, and x, Argent. 112, Or, a Mauch 
Gules. 113, Gules, 3 Malers Or. 114, Azure, a 
60 Cheveron between 3 Bes Or. 115, Gules, a 
. Fret Argent., 116, Argent, Fretly Sable. 117, 
Ermin, on a Crofs-Quarter pierced Argent 4 
Ferdemolins Sable: 118, Azure 3 Lozenges Ar- 
gent. x19, Gules, a Mujcle Argent; 120, Ar- 
gent on a Mount Proper,a Zower triple Towered 
Sable. 121, Azure, a Cheveron between 3 Tenis 
Argent, 122, Gules, 3 Clarions Or.\123, Azure, 
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3 Banners difplayed «in Bend Gules, 124,) Er- 
mine, a Crof’-Bow in pale Bent Gules, 125,Gules, 
= Enompets Or. § 126, Argent,’a Culvering Dil- 
mounted In Fef Sable, 127, Argert 3 Battering 
Rams Barways Proper, headed Azure, Armed 
and Garnifhed, Or. 128, Argent, 3 Scaling Lad- 
ders in Bend Sable, 129, Ermin, 3 Log-Bows 
in Pale. beat Gules. 1 30, Azure, 3 Arrows Ar- 
gent. 131, Gules,3 Pheons Argent. 132, Azure, 3 
Spears-Eeads Argent.', 133, Gules, 3. dachors 
Ut 134; Azure, 3 Helmezs Argent. \a 35, A> 
zure, 3 loft Handed? Gawatlets Or, + 36; Gules, 
3 Water-bougets Or...1375 Argent:; <a» Sword 
erected in Pale Sable. 138, Azure, 3 Swords 
in Pale, two with their Points downwards, the 
middiemoft upwards, Argent. 139, Gules 3 
Swords Barways their Points, towards the finifter 
Point,of the E/cocheon Argent,pomeled’ Or. 140, 
Azure,);a Swnin his Glory. 141, On, a San Be 
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aGreyéfound currant in’ Bent, Argent ; Collered, 


Gules. 182, Vert, a Buck tripping Or. 183, Ar- 
gent, a Lions Head eraxed Gules. 184, Gules, a 
Flor fes-Head. Couped Argent. 185, Azure, a 
Bucks-Head Cabofed Or, 186, Vert, a Cheveron 
between 3, Leopards Faces Or. 187, Gules, 3 
Lions: Paws erdzed Argent. 188, Sable, 3 Bears- 
Paws couped, and: erect, Argent. 189, Azure, an 
Eagle difplayed Argent. 90, Argent , an Eagle 


10 difplayed with two Heads Sable. 191, Argent, a 


Raven Proper. 19%, Azure, 3 -Cacks Argent ; 
Armed) ‘Crefted , and Velloped Or: 193, Or, 
3 Martlers Sable. 194, Azute, a Flarpre Or. 
195, Azure, 3 Buftarisrifing Argent: 196, Gules, 
3 Bees volant en Arriere Argent. 197, Or, z 
Eagles:-Feads erazed Sable. y 98; Sable, 3 Bagles 
Legs érazed a la Quife Argent. 99 Or,2 Eagles legs 
Barways Erazed a la Quife Sabley Armed Gules? 
200, Vert, a Tortoife paffant Argent. 108, Azure 


clipfed. 142, Gules, an Lncrejcent Oris! 1143, 20.4 Tortoj/e-erefed Argent. 2.03)! Sable: 3 Abwfes 


Azure, a Moov in her Complement, or Glory Argent: 
144,deuxe,a. Moon Decrefent proper.145,4rgent, 
a Moon-in her Detriment Proper, 146, Azure, 7 
Crefcents| Argent. | 147, Argent, 3 Stars of 6 Rays 
Sable. .148),Or, 3 Unllets pierced Sable: 149: 
Argent,3 Qékca Leaves ipeddants proper.:'1'5 0,08, 
3 Laurel Leaves flipped proper. 1515 Argent; 
3 olly-Leaves bendways Azure. 1 52, Or, 3 
Fig-Leaves Larways proper. 153, Argent, 5 Vine- 


Snails Argent. 203, Azure, 3, Dolphins Naiané 
Argent. ‘204; Vert, ia Dolphin iNaiane Tibowed 
Argent. 205, Gules\o 3 Salmons “Elan tant Or. 
206,\Azure,\'2 Bin béle auriant Regarding éacl¥ 
other, Argent. 207, Gules a Pikes: Hautiahk 
Esidar fed Or. :208. Sable, 3, Séallpp-Shel Argenc. 


Marfballing and Tmpaling of Coats in one 
Shield. 


Leaves in Saltier proper. 154,Gules, a Limb of 39 


a Tree Raguled and Truncked in Bend Argent. 
155, Azure, 3 Cingucfoils Argent. 156, Gules, a 
Garb, or Wheat-Sheaf, Or. 1§7, Azure, a Flower- 
de-Lis Or. 158,Ermin, 3 Rofes Gules, Seeded and 
barbed. proper. 159, Argent, a Maas Leg erazed 
at the Thigh, Sable. 160, Gules, 3 Dexter-Arms 
conjoyned at the Shoulders, and flexed’ in 
Triangle, Or. 161, Azure > 3 Sinifter-Llands 
couped at the Wrifts , Argent. 3162, Argent, an 


B* Marfhalling of Coats is. to be underftood, 
an orderly difpofing of fundry Coat-Ar: 
mours pertaining to diftinét Families ; and fome 
have their place within the E/cocheo, and fome 
without; Of thofé within, {ome have their Oc- 
cafions obfcure, and others manifeft, as are thofe 
whofe M©arfhalling (according to ancient form) 
da betoken Marriage, or fome gift of the Sove- 
raiga: fuch as do: betoken Marriage, reprefents 


Arm Siniffer iffaing out of the Dexter Point, and 49 cither a Match fingle,,or Hereditary: By a fingle 


extended towards the Siniffer Bafe in form of a 
Bend, Gules. 163, Or, a Mans Leg couped at 
the Thigh, Azure. 164, Gules, a Sarazens Head 
erazed atthe Neck, Argent; and environed about 
the Temples with a Wreath of the Second , and 
Sable. 165,Argent,on a Cheveror Gules 3 deaths 
Heads of the Field.166 Sable a Shin bone inPulz, 


Surmounted of another in Croff, Argent. 16 Sages i 


Thefe Drops are of diferent natmes} 


“Match is meant the Conjoyning or Tmpaleing the 
Coat-Armour of the Man with that of the Wo- 
man; but if the be an Heire/’, then-her Coat is 
to be born in an Byeccheon of Pretence in the 

_ midft of his Shield. It is alfo accuftomary for 
Bifkops to Impale on the Dexter-Side of the 
Shield, the Arms belonging to their Bifhoprick ; 
And if a Man hath had more than one Wite,the 


dingy) } way off Béaringl them is to Impale them’ be- 


to the Colow, for they ftill retain their fhape. 50 twixt his own Coat, which is to be in the middJ¢ 


If Gules, they are Gutte de Sang, thatis, Drops of 
Blood. If Azure , Gutte de Larmes , which are 


Tears. If Argent, Gutte de Eau, which are Drops, 


of Water. It Sable, Gutte de Poix , which are 
Drops of Pitch: Andif Teow, Gutte d'Or , or 
Drops of Gold. 168, Or, a Lion Rampant Gules 
Crowned, Argent. 169, Argent, a Lion Rampant 
Gardant Sable. 170 Sable, a Lyon Rampant 
Regardant,Or. 171, Gules, a Lion Saliant Ar- 


part of the Sheild. 
External Ornaments, 


Xternal Ornaments are Helmets, Torces, 
Caps, Crowns} Crefts, Mantlings, Eferoles, 

and Supporters to Noble-Men. 
The Helmet is placed next above the Efeoche- 
on, or Shield, to all under the Degree of a Noble: 
Man, and to thofé there is a Crows, according 


gent. 172, Argent, a Lion Rampant Coward pur- 69 to the Quality of the Bearer, and the Hlelmer 


pure. 173, Or, a Lion Rampant double Tefle, A- 
zure. 174, Azure, a Lion Rampant double Queve, 
Argent. 175, Or, 2 Liccels Rampant Combatant, 
Sable. 176, Gules, a Lion Paffant Argent. 177, 
Azure, a Lion Pallant Gardant Or. 178, Vert, a 
Lion Setant Argent. 179, Or, a Lion Couchant 
Sable. 180, Gules, a Lion dormant,Or. 181,Vere, 


iffucth out of the faid Crows. The Helmet doth 
diftinguifh the Dignity of the Bearer; for to a 
Gentleman , and Efquire, the Helmet is placed 
Side-ways with the Beaver clofe; To a Knight, 
or Baronet, (which is all one) the Hehmer is 
placed Fore-right, with the Beaver open. The 
Full-faced or Fore-right Afe/mer doth agus 
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rection and Command; the clofe, ‘Attention, and 
dience. 

Chae ae Helmet placed Side ways, with 
Bars, belongs to all the Nobility under the De- 
gree of his Maje/ly , except Soveraign Dukes , 
or of the Royal Blood; and to thofe the Helmet 
js placed Fore-right with open Bars; all which 
doth appear in the Circle of the Elptical Table, 
as doth the feveral forts of Crowns and Coroners, 
born by the Nodé/ity, of which a word or two, 

The Barons Coronet is with fix Pearls of an 
equal heighth, and diftance, from cach other. 

The Vifcounts Coronet is compofed only of 
Pearls fet clofé together, and of an equal 
height. 

The Earls Coronet is compofed of Points and 
Flowers, and the Points are {piry with Pearls 
on the top above the Flowers. 

The Coronet, or Crownet of a Marquef,, is of 


FR BRE IDA. 


Toa Bifbop, infteat of a Coroner belonys 4 
Miter. 

Next above the He/met isthe Wreath or Torce, 
which is always of the principal Metal and Co- 
Jour in the Bearers Paternal Coat; and on this 
Torce the Cre/? is placed, except to thofe Coats 
that have no Wreath, and then there is always 
inftead therof a Mount, Hill, Cheapeau, or Coro- 
net on which the Breaf? is placeed. 

About the Shield is the Mantle, which doth 
admit of feveral Forms, thofé moft uféd are the 
Cloak-Mantles and the Foldinz-Mantles; and the 
Colours are generaly Gules and, Argent, that is, 
Mantled Gules, doubled Argent. But to Noble- 
Men inftead of Argent the Doubling is Ermins. 

On each fide of the Shield of Noble-Men are 
the Supporters which ftand on an Efcrole, or on 
a Hill. The Efcrole is at the Bottom of the 
Shield, in which is placed the Motto of the Bear- 


Leaves and Points, with the Leaves or Flowers 20 er, which is altogether according to the Fancy, 


above the Points. - 

The Coronet of a Duke is only Floral. 

The Coronet or Crownet of a Prince is the fame 
with the Crows of a King,only the Arches, Mound, 
and Cros are omitted. 

The Crown of a King is as a Duke, but with 
Arches, a Mound and a Crofs. 


and alterable at pleafure. 

An Example of all which External Ornamenis 
will appear by his Maje/ties Royal Atchivement ; 
with the aifierencde of other Bearings in the Ca- 
talogue of the Arms of the Subjcriders to this 
Work, placed at the beginning of the Book, to 
which I refer the Reader. 


~ The End of the Firft Pare. 


— 


--apoeaanntliins 


GENTLEMANS 
RECREATION: 


TREATING OF 


HORSMANSHIP, FOWLING 
HAWKING, FISHING, and 
HUNTING, AGRICULTURE, 


WHICH 


Are Collected from the moft Authentick AUTH ORS, and 
the many grofs Errors therein corrected ; with great En. 
largements made by thofe well-cxperienced in the 
rcfpective RECREATIONS, 


And for the better Explanation thereof, great variety of ufeful 
SCULPTURES, a NETS, ENGINES, TRAPS, te, are 
added for the Taking of BEASTS, FOW L, and FISH; not 
hitherto publithed by any. 


The whole illuftrated with divers Ornamental SCULPTURES ; 
_ Engraven in Copper, relating to the feveral Subjects, 


The Second Part; 


LONDON, “4 
Printed for the Undertaker Richard Blome , Anno Domini 1686: 


P-A:R Took 


Wherein ts treated 
&c. 


CHA load a 
The Introduétion. 


Fiorfe isa Creature fo excellent in his 

. nature, and fo generally ufeful , that all 
ranks and degrees of Men, either for 
pleafirre or profit, are glad to make ufe of his 
Service. If you have feen a General at the head 
of his Army, and taken notice of his or/e under 
him, I need not tell you what an Air of Maje- 
fly and Greatnef$ that Noble Creature has ; and 
if you have been in a Bajtle, to give you an ac- 
count of his Vigour, Activity,and Courage is as 
needlefS: But if you are a flranger to thefé fort 
of things, and ek not a Fore for any fuch 
Imployment, go to the Hunt/man, the Traveller, 


and the Husbandman, they will all tell you 2° 


what pleafanc Companions and _neceflary Ser- 
vants {Zorfes are. It would be endlefS to give a 
particular Account of their admirable nature and 
great ufefulnef$; but if you confider what long 
Journeys are performed on Hforsback , and in 


Coach; what heavy Loads and Burthens are ~ 
drawi and carried from place to place in City ,. 


Camp, and Country ; what delight and pleafure is 
taken in Alunting, Hawking, Racing, &c. to the 


increafing of Health and Vigour: In a word , if 30 


you confider that to the moft glorious Zriwmphs 
and folemn Pomps, in bufinefS of all forts, and 
in our pleafanteft and moft manly Recreations, a 
Fiorfe is fome way or other affifting; you, can- 
not’but conclude , That of all thofe Creatures 
that are made for the profit and delight of Man- 
kind, a AYorfé is the moft excellent, and confe- 
quently, That H/or/manfhip is a very great Accom: 
plifhment in- a Perfon of Quality, or Gentle- 
man. 

The Defign therefore of this Difcourfe is to 
lay down the Principles of Hfor/manfhip in afhort 
and clear method ; I think it may be called The 
Knowledge of Horfes, and the Art of Riding well: 
{thall fpeak only of {uch things as are moft ufe- 


40 


of Horfes, their Kinds, Breeding, Keeping, Ufes, 


ful and neceffary to be known by the Gentry ; as 
the feyeral kinds of Horfes, the Rules for Breed- 
img and Keeping them , what ufes feyeral forts of 
Horfes are fitteft for, ‘and the like ; ayoiding the 
unberrineat humour of too many Authors, who 
endeavour nothing more than to make a fhow of 
their own Knowledge, and nothing Jef than the 
benefit and advantage of thofe for whom they 
write. If J fhould treat at large, fome parts of 
10 this Difcourfe would require Volumes ; and there- 
fore when I {peak in general, and give only the 
Grounds of things; I hope it will not offend the 
Reader. It may be of ufe to him who is a good 
Proficient, and not an improper Grammar for one 
that is beginning to learn; and I doubt not of 
its Approbation by the Judicious and experienced 

- Horfman, 


Gu AoP cp 
Of the feveral forts of Horfes moft 


in ufe. 


Of the Turkifh Horfe. 


He Turkifh Horfe has a great deal of beau: 

ty and fire,being extraordinary fivift ; with 
a good Mare he breeds very fine Colts, (efpecial- 
ly for the Race) of which fome of our Breeders 
have had the experience : Bur the Zurks are fo 
unwilling to part with their Breeds , that of thofe 
that come into Eygland, there are but very few 
(if any) good in their kind. 


Of the Barb; or Barbary Horfe. 
io of 


He Barb is very docileand gentle, beitts 
all Horjes in aie World the’ eafieft to be 
managed, having naturally a very graceful Acti- 
on, and a good Difpofition; he is of him(elf fo 

Az negligent 


* . 
negligent and lazy in his wall, aie: he asian p 
i i round ; 
ftumble even fometimes in plain Grou i 
when he is wakened, and rode upon a nee 
no Horfe is more nimble, vigorous and adroit, 
and better for an Action of one or two hours. 
He makes a gootl Stalfion to breed Runing: Forfes 


out of, che Co/ts that he gets being generally 


vinded, fleet and good at bottom! The 
SST Neca was of Opinion, Thata Baré, 
though a Jade, would get a better Hlorfe for a 
Courfe than the beft Runing Horfe in England ; 
and fo was Sir John Fenwick of Norrhumberland, 
being a Man of great experience , and: efteemed 
to have one of the beft Breeds of Horlés in this 
Kingdom. The Duke of Nemca/fle was likewife 
of Opinion, and not without reafon, That the 
choifeft Bards are not brought over: And his 


Reafons are, becauf they are bought up by Mer- 


chants, or fitch that buy the cheapeft for advan- 


tage ; nor do they know how to choofé thofe 29 


that are good, 


Of the Spanifh Horley’ ; 


BIO? 3t 
7 His Horfe , if he be well chofen, is of a 
: noble Kind, his Shape being exaé® and cu 
rious, not fo thin and flight as the Barb} nor fo 
grofs as the Neapolitay, but between both, being 
formed by Nature for ftrength as ‘ell as beauty. 
He is very docile, hath a great fpirit’and cou- 
rage; And ‘tis credibly reported of their beft 
Breeds in Spain,that in their Exercife of Riding at 
the Bul, when a Horfe happens to be fo {harply 
wounded that his Gus hang out, he will yet o- 
bey his Rider, and continue his A@ion ‘to’ the 
utmoft of his ftrength, though at the fame time 
he tramples ‘upon ‘his Bowels. He hath the 
proudeft walk and Trot, With the beft a@tion in 
his trot, the loftieft Gallop, the fwiftett Careers, 


iG you would choofe a Sta/liow aright-, you 
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Plates Jif he be well chofen ; and taken in time. 
He mutt be naturally of a good difpofition (which 
for the generality our Exg/i/h Horfes are nor) and 
one of the ftrongeft of that fort , with good 
Reins and Limls,and a Head well fet on; and he 
must, be put to:the Manage before he is accufto- 
med! too ‘much to go upon his Shoulders, and to 
haye’ his Will; ‘for I believe that which {poils a 
great many of our Exglifb Hlorfes, rendring 


ro them{o unfit for the Great Saddle, isthe Snaffie 


Bridle , and our particular method of Training 
and Gadoping , fo that when they-come to be 7 
or 8 ycars old, they are grown fo Head-ftrong , 
and. their way of going is become fo cuftomary , 


_that there is no poffibility of putting them upon 


the Afaunch , or bringing them into any manner 
of Subjection, either of the Hand, or Feel. 

(\\ There arefeveral other kinds of Afor/és, which 
Tomit , becaufe we meet with them but rarely in 
England , amongft which may be reckoned the 
Arabian , a Horfe of an excellent nature, and 
very beautiful. ’ 


CH A P. It. 
Of Stallions. 


f 


muft confider the uf you defign to breed 
tor ;, for Example ,.if you would breed for the 


« Manage (1 mean. the moft ufeful part. which is 


termed Manage. de Guere, of! which I fhall {peak 
in.its proper place) let your Stadion be.a Turk , 


Barb ,. or Spaniard , one that is good in hiskind, - 


and naturally, of a docile and.-gentle Temper, 


and yet is the gentleft Hore; and if hebe good 40 though. lively , Vigorous, and ‘bold ; in A@tons, 


in his “kind; is very proper for Generals and great 
Officers, none being more graceful in a day ot Zri- 
umph, or ufeful in aday of Battel, 


. _ Of-the Dutch or Flanders Alorfe. 


Here are a fort of Dutch or Flanders Flor fes 
which we make ufe of in England, which 
are the fitteft in the World for the Coach ; efpe- 


cially for the Town for a fine Equipage , where 50 yy 


they mutt draw great weight, and be continu- 
ally upon the Sroxes ; for they are large and 
beautiful in their Kind, and having a graceful 
and lofty trot, they give a better Air to a Coach 
than any FYorfes whatloever: befides that, they 


are ftronger , and will endure the Pavement bet- 
ter, ; 


Of the Englifh Horfe, 8c, 


W: have in England feveral good Breeds ; 
\ our Running Elorfes, Hunters and Pads, 
and our Hor/es for all manner of fatigue of what 
nature foever, are not to be matched in all Ey- 
rope ; nor is any Florfe better for an Officer in 
the War, than one of thofe which we call our 
Twelve-Stone FlorJes , (fuch as ufually run for 


His Neck, and Cre/t mutt be fo turned , and his 
Head fo fet onjas not to hinder his reining well ; 
for which you mut obferye that his Neck be form- 
-edtikean Arch , his Cre/t not too much char- 
ged with Flefh, his Zfead when he-ftands in his 
own natural pofture, falling as it were perpendi- 
cularly towards the ground, and his Jaw-Bones 
flanding {0 wide, that his read may not want 


_roomto play. 


If you would Breed for Flunting, or the Race, 
ake choice of a Zurk, or Barb , or a Well-bred 
Englifh-Florfe, that ha’s given proofs of his Good= 
nefS and Speed. 

If you would Breed for the Road, make choice 
of agood flrong After , that has naturally 
good Legs and Feet, a fhort Back, and good 
Quarters, and let him be one that is not of a 
Skittifh , or Stubborn Temper ;. or if you are cu- 
rious and, would have very fine Padds, you 
may take the fame meafures which I told you 


60 before for the Manage , only, Geld your Coirs , 


and when you break them, if they take it well, 
let them be taught to dmble, 

“Tis needlef§ to give direétions for Breeding 
any other forts of Alurfes ; As for the Coach 
Wagon, Cart, Servants, and all manner of Drudge- 
ty, becaufethere is not thar Nicety required in 
their Breed ; and from the Faérs and lee 

ers 


— 
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1g you may be fupplyed, and fave that trou- 
le. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Mares. 


Aving told you how to choofé your Stali- 
BB ows, it willbe neceffary to give you fome 
‘directions about the Mares; and certainly none 
in the World are better to Breed on than our Ey- 
glifh., provided you Suit them to your particu- 
dar défign; for inftance , if you would Breed for 
the Manage or Pads , let your Mares have fine 
Fore shablas with their Heads well fet on , but 
not too long Necks ; broad Brea/ts , large and 
“Sparkling Zyes , and great Bodies, that their 
Foals may haye room enough to lye; with good 
Limbs and Feet; lec'them be of a gentle and 
good difpofition, and their ‘motions naturally 
nimble and Graceful; In a word, remember al- 
Ways that the more good qualities your Mares 
have , the better will your Colts generally 
prove. : ey as 
If you would Breed for the Rice, and Hunt- 


ing, your Mares mutt be lighter , with fhort 30 


Backs and long Sides; their Legs muft be fome- 
thing longer, and their Brea/fs not fo Broad, an 
always make choifé of fuch as you are fure have 
‘good Blood in their Veins. If you have tryed 
the Speed, and Wind of'any particular. Mare, 
and ‘find it good, you'may the furer expect a 
good Colt, provided fhe be ftill in her full Health 
and Vigour, and not above Seven years old, or 
eight at moft ; for the younger your Breeders 
care, thebetter the Colts will be. 


GH A‘By Vv." 


Of a Soil fit to Breed in, and of 


Paftures. 


‘ Ne of the ‘firft. things (which you ought 
O to confider’) if you defign to Breed, is 
tthe commodioufnefs of the Place , and the Pa- 
tures where your Horfes, Mares, and Colts are 
torun. ‘For he that Breedsina place unfit forit, 
-lofés his Mony and Pains, and will never have 
good Horfes. 5 ‘ 
~The Ground mut nor betoorank of Grafs, nor 
too bare , but a firm and fiveet Soil Situate 
“in avclear and wholefom Air , where there. are 
' Hiills , and running Waters, with Quitk-Jetts , 
sand! fpreading Drees to fhelter them from the 
Wind, Rain and Sun. Nor mutt they be conti- 
nued alwayscin thefame Paffures, but often re- 
emoyed into frefh, obferving ftill to put them in- 
‘xo the Shorteft feedings in Summer , and the 


20 


4° he covers each Mare. 


50 


B lict., ae 

‘Richeft in Winter, a which time of the’ year 

they muft have a) Hovel, a Afay-Rick, or fome 

eon alte place ‘to deferid them ftom the Wea- 
ner. 4 : é 


CHAP. VI 
= Of the. Time: and Manner of Go: 


vering. 


Y Onur next Care muft be about the Time 
and Manner of Covering. The beft time 
to haye your Mares Covered is in May; for ther 
your Colts will fall the pri following , at 
which time there will be fiveet and freflt Gra(S 
for them ; the manner is as follows; Let your 
Stallion , haying eaten Grafs for fome time be- 
fore, and been fo high fed, that he is full of 
loft and vigour, be brought to the place where 
your Mares are (his hinder Shoes being taken 
off) there let him Cover a Mare in hand twice 
or thrice to make him fober, then pull off his 
Bridle and turn him loofe to the reft of the 
Mares , which muft be in a conyénient Clofe , 
not without ftrong Fences and good Food; and 
thus you muft leave him till he has covered 
them all, fo that they will take Alor/e no more, 
by which time his Courage will be pretty well 
‘cooled: More than ten or twelve fires is too 
much for one Hore in the fame year. You 
muft have fome little Aoufe or Hovell to defend 
‘itn from the Ram, Sux and Weather (which are 

"very Weakning) and a Manger to feed him in du- 
ting the time of Covering; and you would do 
Well to haye one to watch him all the while for 
fear of danger, and the better to know how oft 

All this being obférved , 

‘when you have taken away yout Sta//ion remoye 
your Mares into fome frefh Pa/tures. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Colts. 


A THen your Colts are fallen, you may fée 
them run with their Dams till abour 
Michaclmafs ( fooner or later, according as the 
Cold weather comes in,) then you muft wéan 
them, and let them be kept in 2 convenierit 
Houfe with a low Rack and Manger for their 
Hfay and Oats, which mutt be fiveet and good, 
with a little Wheat-Lran fometimes mixt with the 
© Oats, to cane them to drink and keep tlicir 
Bodies open; and above all they muft be kepc 
from Wet and Cold, which are the hufefulleft 
things imaginable to them, nothing being more 
tender , as the Duke of NewcaffHle inhis Book 
proves more at large. For proof of this takea 
Spanifh Stallion, and let him Coyer two Mares , 
B which 
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which for age, beauty and comlinefs may admit 
of no difference betwixt them, andif they be 
both Hor/e-Colrs, or both Fides (which is one 
and the fame) let one run abroad yntil it be 
Three years and an half old, and let the other 
be Houled every Winter, kept warm , and or- 
derly tended, as aforefaid; and that Co/f that 
hath been kept abroad ‘fhall have great flefhy 
Shoulders, flabby and gouty Legs , weak Pa- 


* fterns, with ill Hoofs , and fhall be a dull and 10 


heavy Jade in comparifon to the other , which 
is Houled and orderly kept as aforefaid; which 
will have a fine Fore-hand , be well fhaped, 
have good Legs and Hloofs , and be of good 
ftrength and fpirit : By which you may under- 
ftand , that to have the fineft Sra/ion and the 
beautifulleft Mare is nothing, provided you fpoil 
them in their Breeding. 

It is not amifS to let your Colts play an hour 


CHAP. VII 


Of the feveral Vfes of Horfe , to 
Men. of Quality and Gentle. 


men, 


: | HE feyeral Ufes of Horfes to Men of Quali- 
ty and Gentlemen,may be reduced tothele 
three Heads, viz. for the Saddle, Burthen and 
Draught. The Ufes of the Saddle, are for the War, 
Hunting, the Race or Pad; of Burthen, for Sum- 
ters, Packs, and fuch kind of Baggage; and of 
Draught, for the Coach, Carriages, Waggens Carts, 
Plough, and the like. 
A Horfman fhould confider thefe things, that 


or two in fome Cozrt-yard, or the like place, when 20 CVELY Hhorfe may be put to the ufé he is fitteft 


‘tis fair weather ; provided you put them up a- 
gain carefully, and fee that they take no hurt. 
When the Winter is {pent, let them be turned 
into fome dry Ground where the Grafs is fhort 
and fiveet, and where there is good Water that 
they may drink at pleafure ; for it isnot necef. 
fary that a Co/r immediately fill his Belly like a 
Horfe that labours hard. The next Winter you 
may take them into the Houfe, and ufe them 
juft as your other Hor/es. 
Horfe-Colts and Fillies be kept together after the 
firft year; This Method you may obferye every 
Summer and Winter till you break them; which 


tricks, for they will take the Saddle quietly : for 40 


all thefe ridiculons ways of pene and Cowing 
P 


ordinary Saddle, and on his Nofe an ordinary 50 


Cavezone, as you Ride other Horfes with 3 bur ic 
muft be well lined with double Leather, as the 
reft are, and if you think fic , you may put in 
his Mouth a Watering-Bit without Reins, only 
the Head-/all, and this but for a few days, and 
then to put fuch a Bit as he fhould be always 
tid with: And be fare ufe nor Spurs for fome 
time after Backing. 


Obferve, that Tearlings muft be kept abroad 60 


together; fo thofe of Two years old together ; 
the like for thole of Three 7 earlings, which or- 
dering is moft agreeable to them. 


But let not your 30 


for, concerning which I refer you to the fiye fol- 
lowing Chapters, which treat of Riding the 
Great EZorfe, of Hunting, of the Race, of the 
Pad, of the Coach, Se. 


CG HA PL IX 
Of Riding the Great Horfe. 


Here is certainly no Exercife more Noble 

and Manly than this of the Manege ; Ic 
makes.a man firm and eafie on Horfeback, and 
vigorous and adroit in A@tion: Ic increafeth health 
and ftrength; for none under theill confequences 
of aDebauch , be it of Wine or Women,can per- 
form this Exercifé as he ought, being as unfit for 
it infuch a cafe, asto goto Bed to a fair Lady = 
Ttalfo gives a graceful and Martial Air , which 
one may perceive in fome fineHo-/mer,(even when 
they are on foot) and therefore when the French 


~would commend any Perfon that has a good 


Mean, they fay 21a? Air fort Cavalier, 

We may confider it in two parts ; Firft, that fore 
of Manege, which is proper for the Cheval a? Ecole; 
Secondly, that whichis proper for the Cheval de 
Guere TheCheval d’ Efcole is taught feveral Airs and 
Le(fons, which as they require a great deal of Vi- 
gour and Addrefs(as theGatpade-Relevée,Caprioles, 
Ballotades,&c.) fo they are neceflary to be learnt in 
Academies, to give young Men a firm, and eafy 
Seat, and a good Hand upona Hlorfe; making 
them capable of humouring all manner of Hor/es 
according asit is requifite; but are not in them- 
felves,abfolutely neceflary nor of any ule in A@i- 
on, unlefS at Caroufels , Triumphs, and the like. 
The Cheval de Guere is taught only fuch Leffons, 
as are neceffary in the Field, and without which 
One cannot attack a good Hforféman but upon very 
great difadvantages. 

The confounding of thefetwo, and not being 
able to diftinguifh’the one from the other, makes 
a great many talk very ignorantly about Manag’d 
Forfesfome defpifing the whole Art of Riding the 
Great Hlorfe, becaule for want of Education they 

know 
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know nothing of ic, whilft others ate fuch formal 
Academifts, that they pretend every Leffon is as 
neceflary in Action, as Stopping, Turning, and the 
like: Both thefé are in the wrong; the firft through 
Ignorance,the latter too often through A flectation; 
and I believe Miftakes of this nature have been 
partly the caufé why the Great Saddle has been fo 
flighted and neglected in England for fome years 
paft : But the prefent img is a Lover of Mar/hal 
£xercifes, and therefore we may hope to {ee them 
Flourifh more thanthey have done; in order to 
it, his Majefly ha’s been pleafed to make choife 
of Monfieur de Foubert (for the Governing of an 
Academy) one of ‘the beft Maffers in Europe, a 
Well bred, Good natured, and Ingenious Perfon, 
who ha’s a Staé/e of very fine Horfes, and the 
beft Mafters for all forts of Exercifes , that are 
néceflary for the accomplifhment of.a Gentleman . 
In a word, one that neither wants neceflary qua- 


But ¥ will nor undertake in this Difcourfe to 
teach youto Ride, it being an Exercife, thar as 


‘it is the fineft and moft ufeful of all ( whatever 


fome pretend that never could attain unto it) 
fo it is the hardeft to be perfect in, and is ne- 
ver learnt well withouta great deal of Induftry, 
as wellinthe Praétick, as the Theorick part, and 
that under careful and diligent Afzffers. tis as 
neceflary for a Young man, that defigns. tohe a 


10 good Horfman, to perform his courle of Exercife 


in an Academy ;.as for him that whould be a great 
proficient in Learning, to runthrough his courfe 
of Philofophy, Logick, &c. in the Cniverfity. I 
thal! theriore undertake only to giye fome gene- 
ral Di-eétions which may be of ufe>to fuch as 
learn and praétice this Noble Exercife. And I 
cant imagine how a Young man of Quality 
(when by reafon of his Tender yeats he is not 
tipe enough for BufinefS and Aétion) can fiyend 


lifications, nor {pares any pains to teach and im- 20 his time better, than in Icarning the Exercifes of 


prove the Youth committed to his charge in all 
things that are to be learned in an Academy. 


But (co returnto my bufinef$ in Hand) ‘the Af1- 
nege d Bfcole, and the Manege de Guere mutt 
both of them be learnt by every one that defigns 
to be a good Hror{man , though ’tis neceflary to 
diftinguith the one fromthe other, thata man my 
know what Leffons are only for the Academy, or 


the like, and what to make ufe of inthe Fie/d, 39 


or againft an Enemy. Agood Mafter will make 
you underftand the difference; fo that I need nor 
give you an Account here of all thofe 4irs, and 
Leffons which belong to the Manege d’ Efcole; and 
indeed, it would take up too much room for this 
defign: Therefore when you haye been long e- 


nough in an Academy tobe firm, and eafy, and - 


have a good Hand upon a Horfe, remember ro 
take notice of this diftinétion,that you may know 


how to chufé a Fforfe for the Field, or Adtion 49 


(for amonagft fifty good Academy-HorJes ’tis hard 
to meet with Ten that are good for the War) 
and takein fhort, the following Account of. the 
Qualifications of a good Horje for Service. 

In the Manege de Guere 4 Hler/e mutt be taught 
to Gallop teue, and change readily; to go off from 
the hand like an Arrow from a Bow, and ftop or 
turn ata Point; toobey the Hand and Heel in 
adyancing or retiring upon a ftrait Line, or other- 


wif; or in going Sideways to the Right or Left; 54 Hore with fafety, 


to Rife before (a Courbets) enough to keep him al- 
ways upon the Haunch; to endure Fire, and to 
Charge up boldly againft any thing: And all this 
mu{t be done with willingnefS, eafe,and fubjeéti- 
onFor ’tisa Maxim in Hor/manfhip, That a Herfe 
muft never do any thing of his own head, butin 
obedience to his Rider, and no more than he re- 
quires of him; as alfo, that a Aforfe can never per- 
form any Adtion gracefully or well, that he doth 


the Body, together with thofe of the Mind ; by 
which (provided he be under good Maffers and 


~ Governours) he will find {o great an advantage , 
that he will not only be fitter to ferve his Prince,, 
when occafion ferves, witha vervtuous Mind and _ 


a {trong and active Body; but avoid that lewd 
Effeminacy and thofe unmanly Extrayasances , 
Which fo many are ruined by through Eafe and 
IdlenefS. 

*Tisto be hoped therefore (how negligent {oe- 
ver fome are Educated) that a great many of our 
Young Nobility and Gentry will be induced , by 
their Parents Care, or theit own Inclinations, to 
follow the great Example of the Romay Youth 
(who were a glorious Inftance of the advantage 
of good Education) and conyince the World by 
their Aéfions and Behaviour, that they have {pent 
their time as wellin the dcadeny, as the others 
- did in their Campo Martis. 

For the Service of fuch active and well ditt 
pofed Youth, I fhall et down thefe following 
Rules and Directions; not that a good Miffer 
will omit them , but as they are fundamental 
Principles of Hor/manfbip, “tis not amils to haye 
them in Writing, that by reading and confidering 
them, they may never fail to haye them at com- 
mand. 

_ The firft thing to be confidered by a Young 
Horfman ; is how to Approach and Mount his 
rracefulnefs, and convenience, 
which muft be as follows; If there be but one 
prefent to affift him (which may fometimes hap- 
pen to Perfons of great Quality in the War, or 
the like) let him place himfélf én the Rizht-fide 
of tke Horfé, holding his Zead with one hand 
and the Stérrup with the other; then let him that 
is to Mount,walk upto the Hore, not diteétly 
before him, left if the Aorfe be fearful of him 
he put him in diforder, or if merry and wanton 


with an averfion and uneafinef$.Thisis that which 6, hefhould {trike him with one of his Fore-feet ; 


is neceflary fora good War-Horfe, and. in this the 
Rider muft be as perfect as the Hor/e,othierwife he 
will be fo far from receiving any advantage from 
his goodnefs and addrefs, that he will not only find 
himfelf often out of order (by making his Horfe 
do things mal a propos,) but in a little time quite 
{poil him, and make him good for- nothing. 


nor behind him for fear of the fame Accident 
from his Hind-feet ( for a Mifchance falls out 
fometimes ina Minute, that has not hapned be- 
fore in an Age ;) but Jet him approach him on 
the Left-fide over againft the Shoulder , inclining 
fomething more to his Head than his Flank ; 
This done, let him examine if the Bridle be well 

placed 


“ 
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Placed in his Mouth , the Curd bight , his Girts 
faft, and every thing in ood order ; and then 
taking the Revs in his LeftHand, and the Pum- 
mel aie the Saddle (ora Lock of his Main) and 
laying his Right Hand faft-upon the hinder part 
of the Saddle, Jet him place himfelf in the Seat : 
And Jet him endeavour to get a habit of doing 
this with fo much eafe and liberty, that his mo- 
tion may not feem forced or painful, nor the 


And the better to know the different Aids, ler 
him take notice and remember, that there is in 
the Managed Horfe two Motions, viz. that of 
the Shoulders, and that of the Haunch; now that 
of Shoulder is governed by the Hand, and that of 
the Haunch by the Aee/. 

The motion of the Hand is thus, if he curns 
to the right , he muft turn his Bridle-hand, {0 
that his Nails come upwards, remoyingit little 


Horle receive any inconvenience, or apprehenfion 10 or nothing out ofthe place : if to the left, he 


by his {wagging him , or falling heavy into the 
Saddle, or brufhing his Buttocks with his right 
Leg, which are often the faults of unwildy, awk- 
ward and heedlefs People. 

Wheirhe is mounted, having the Reins in his 
LeftHand, with his Thumb upon them, and his 
little Finger between to feparate the right from 
“the left Rem , let him take the end , (or Button) 
in his ‘right hand, and lifting up his Arm with a 


muft keep it in its own natural pofture without 
turning , only moving it a little to the left. “In 
both thefe motions he muft feel his Hor/e’s Mouth, 
and work it infenfibly as occafion requires. When 
a Horfe carries his head in the right place, and 
ftedy, his Neck pliant, and obeys thele Aids rea- 
dily, we fay he is well in the Hand. 

The motion of the Hee/ is as follows; when 
he is Gaping upon the Volte, Demi-volte or the 


loofé and carelefS 4ér adjuft his Bridle, fo that 20 like, and would have his Fiorfe keep his Croup in- 


it beneither too long nor too fhort, and fo hold 
it faft in its proper place, which muft be three 
or four Fingers breadth aboye the Pammel of the 
Saddle , and cxa@tly before him. Let him put 
himfélf from head to foot in the true pofture of 
a good and fine Horfeman, He mutt be placed in 
‘the middle of the Saddle, (not touching, if pot 
‘fible ; any other part of it) and reft upon his 
Twiff, not his Buttocks, keeping himfelf all over 


~“ftraight and eafie, as if he were on foot, his fhoul- 30 


“ders juft with the right , fomething forward, his 
Stomach advanced , holding his Elbows (equally 
and unaffected) ar alittle ‘diftance from ‘his Bo- 
dy ; his right Hand ac about three or four Fin- 
“gers ‘diftance ftom the left, grafping the handle 
of his Switch or Sword, with the point upwards, 
‘a little enclining to the Horfes left Zar, his Legs 
‘alittle forward, with his Zoes prefling firm upon 
the Stirrups near his Eorfes Shoulders, ‘his Heels 


lower than his Zces, and turned outwards, his 40 


‘Knees faft as if they were glewed , which with 
‘the Counterpoife of the Body, by obférving time 
‘is all that makes a Man firm on Zorfeback : No- 
thing fhew’s a good Horfeman more than to fit 
‘Free and ‘Airy, and nothing fhews more ridicu- 
‘Tous than ‘to fee one fit in a ftarch’d and formal 
way like a Statue. 

* Thisis the true pofture of the Great Saddle , 
that he muft keep himfelf in, what-ever dirs or 
Leffons ‘the’ —Horfe 
different’ Aids, and the various counterpoife of 
the Body, according as neceflity requires, 

The Counterpoile of the Body muft be in Gal- 
Yoping fomethitig backwards, both for the Grace- 
fulnefS of the Pofture, and'that the Aorfe may 
with more cafe keep himfelf upon his Haunch ; 
the fame is requifite in a rot, or any other 
Pace, and efpecially always in flopping, for in 
that café itis not only graceful, and éafie to the 


Fhorfe, but prevents great diforder, which arrives 60 


fometimes by a Mans jolting forwards almoft 
touching his HorfesNeck. The like is to be ob- 
ferved in Voltes, Demy-voltes, Sc. Unlels aHorle 
berough and Leaps; which if he doth, his Rider 
muft obferveto keep time with him,leaning back- 
wards when his Croup is inthe Air, and forwards 
pee he rifes before, without confufion, ‘or dif 
er. 


wards (which is neceffary) he muft ftretch” our 
his Leg on that‘fide to which he turns, and 
move the other nearer to the Hor/es Belly , fo 
that he may feelthe motion. If he would make 
his Horfe go fideways upona right line, he muft 
firft put his Shoulders in motion, and then give 
thefame 4fds with his Legs as before, and when 
ever his Horfe (of himfelf, as by any accident) 
throws his Croup this way or that way, by moy- 
ing one of his Legs to him, and ftretching out 
the other, he will reétifie him. A Ffor/e thar 
is well Managed will obey thefe Aids, if rightly 
given, and thea we fay he is well in the Fee/. 


In thefe Aids of the Fland, and the Heel, lies 
the Art of making a Managed Horfe perform all 
his Leffons with exaétne{S, which is not fo eafy 
a thing as fome imagine, who think if a Alor/e 
be perfect, the Rider has nothing to do but fit 
ftill upon his Back; becaufe if he doth bur fit 
faft, and keep in Action, they look after no 
more, not heeding whether he guides the Hor/e, 
or the Aforfe him. But let an ill Horféman be upon 
never fo good a Hor/e and never fo well managed, 
if -he Rides before a'good Judge, or Fights with 
a good Hore/man, his weaknefs will certainly ap- 
pear. Let him*therefore that begins to Learn , 
make it his firltbufine{$ to get'a good Seat, a 
true and exact pofture , withour ftifnefS, ‘or af 


erforms, <allowing ‘only for 50 fectation, to gain which, let himadd his own ob- 


fervation to lis Mafters directions, and making 
choifé of fome well fhaped Petfon (who is known 
to'be'a fine Aforfeman) let him oblerve his pohure 
and motions, endeayouting to imitate them, for 
We are apt to learn fafter'trom Examples before 
our eyes, than from the’beft directions that can 

be given. 
In the next place ‘let him endeavour to get a 
juft hand upon a Hor/e, and to give his Aids 
true, and 4 propos, which muft be done by a 
conftant application, and a good Memory ; and 
by working with his Zvead, aswell as his Body. 
And laftly, I'would adyife him to ftick to ie till 
he isfo far’ Mafter of a Horfe, that he is not on- 
ly ableto Ride one that'is Managed tohis hand, 
butto teacha young Hor/é himfelf. For though 
the teaching.a young Hotfe be too great a deudggy 
or 
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fot aPerfon of Quality , fo that it is not fit he 
thould practice it , yet unlefS he knows what 
belongs to it, he will not be capable of Judging 
when his Riders commit Errors , and whether 
his Afor/es be well Managed or no. And when 
hte leaves the Academy, let him be {ure to be eafie, 
and unaffected on Horleback , with aloof and 
manly Gayety , free from {erued Grimances, and 
ftiff Poftures. For fome young Sparks upon 
their firft leaving an Academy, have their heads 
fo turned with it, that they are for Managing all 
Fleth alive , even to the Poft-horfe, and are in 
the {ame Poftures a Hunting, Flawking, and the 
like, that they ought to be in ar the head of a 
Squadron ; whereas a compleat florfenan diftin- 
guithes always what AZorfe he is upon’, and what 
he is doing ; If he is upon a War-horfe going to 
charge , he puts himfelf in a firm pofture, and 
-confiders how he fhall stack , or defend; If a 
Fluating, his Stirrups are fhortned for the ealé of 
his Horfe , and his pofture is more negligent and 
loole : If for Riding a Courfe, or, Heats, his Feet 
are homie in the Stirrups , his Elbows clofe to his 
Body , lying {hug upon his F%rfe , that he may 
lravethe advantage of the Counterpoife’, which 
doth not hinder the Runing fo much before : Ina 
word , 4 good Ffirféman knows how tomakeule 
of all Zfrfes for all ufes, and in all pla- 
ces. 

I fhall not trouble you with a Journal of Lef- 
Soas tor Managing Horfes , for if you are an Ar- 
tft icis needlefs , if nor, you muft know (what 
ever fome Men have pretended )ti’s a thing not to 
be got by Book, asa Leflon of Mufick is: I will 
only tell you one thing and fo conclude this 
Chapter , and that is; never to put a young Horfe 
to the Minege , that is not naturally made and 
difpofed for it. He muft-be’ of a good kind , 
flrongand vigorous, arid yet light and nimble, 
with good Revs and L»ynbs 
muft be well formed , and his Head well fer on, 


&e. ( according to the former direétions, Chap.7.).. 


he muft naturally have good motions which you, 
may guef$ at, by feeing him Walt and Trot, 
and firikeing him gently to fee how he prefents 
himfelf ; and he ‘mutt alfo be of a good temper : 
without thefe qualities the beft Rider throws a- 
way his pains, and the owner his Money. For 
fome Horfes are fo awkward , ftubborn and dog- 
ged, having fuch skittifh, refty and Crof- 
Tricks, that tis as eafieto teach a Dromedary to 
fetchand carry, as tomakethem fit for any A- 
ction, or fervice in the War. Therefore when’ 
youhave-a good Horfé; prize him, for they are 
very rare, though of fo much ufe and confe- 
quence : And if youhave two or three particular 
fTirfes that you would choofé in_an occafion to 
venture your life upon, keep them for: their 
ptoper bufinefS , and- put them to nothing un- 


neceflary that will fatigue: them, or batter their 65 pofture, only make your Stérrups fhorter, and let. 


Limbs: 


1G. As Bax 
Of Hunting ; or Hunting Horfes; 


Gating is (or at leaft ought to be) a plea-. 
10 ; i 


fing and ‘profitable Exercifé, intended to 
make us {trong and adtive, and to recreate and de- 
light the Mind therefore a Hor/man that is of 4 
warlike natute, ought to choofé fuch forts of 
Flunting as are moft capable to anfwwer thofe ends; 
fuch as hunting the Stag, Buck, Fox, and the like; 
and in other Countries that of the Wild-Boar and 
Wolf. And as on the one fide , I would not re- 
commend to him deep mouthed Howids, that 
fort of hunting being too lazy an Exercife for 


20 one that would keep himfelf in vigour 3 { onthe 


other fide, I would not advife him to fuch very 
Jieet ones as fome of the Northern, tl at the fol- 
lowing them is more properly called runing than 
hunting ; and my Reafon is , becanf to follow. 
thofe extraordinary fleet ones, a Manmuft haye 
fuch light Hor/es , and keep them fo finely and 
nicely, that they are not fit for ahy other Ser- 
vice; not that I would have them put to any o- 
ther, but when occafion requires: As if a Man 


39 Were to go to the Army on a fuddain , if his 


Hunters be a good fteong fort of Aay/es , with 
firm Limbs, and not too tenderly kept, what a 
, great conyenience it is to him,I leaye to any one: 
to judge. t 
J fhall not trouble yow with any other dire@ti- 
‘ons for the choofing a Alunting Horfe, than to be 
fure that he has good’ wind and fpeed, that he is 
naturally of a healthful and hardy Conftitution; 
and withal that he has fo much firength (that as 


. his Neck and Cre? 49 I faid before) youmay; if you have a mind to 


it, make wfé of him at the Army for marching , 
and the like ; and above all; keep him not roo 
tenderly , left when you take him from hunting 
for another ufe, you find his Body not hardy c- 
nough to {iffer a new method of keeping. 

Some of our well-bred Twelve-ftone Horfes ; 
that haye been fent abroad, haye proyed. extra- 
ordinary good for the War. 

It is very requifite to make a Hunting Horfe 


ained so acquainted with a Bit, and to teach him a little 


to ftop and turn, which not only hinders him 
from galloping upon his /hou/ders, and makes 


him furer footed than otherwife perhaps he would: 


be, but renders him more capable of being fitted, 
for the War when ever you haye a mind to it. 
I need not fay much in telling you how to 


tide a Hunting Horfe, the great Saddle being the, 


ground of all; in fhort, you muft must him as 
dire&ted in the former Chaprer, and fitin the fame 


your Legs fall nearer the /orfes fides. In gal- 
/opirg, lean forwards to eafe him, and if you haye 
a Syaffle Bridle, in hard riding, lay your right 
hand upon the Rein of the fame fide, the better to 
feel your Horfe , and becaule fometimes you can’t 
turn him with one hand. 
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In other Countries they Mant in light Bits, and 
thouch a Swafle be very pleafant and eafie, yet 
Tam of the Opinion that a Bét is much more ad- 
yantageous, in thatit makes the Horfe have a bet- 
ter youth, and the Rider a better hand. 

[would not have any thing in this Chapter 
offend fuch Perfons as are wholly Strangers to 
DMlitary Affairs,and not at all inclined that way, 
keeping their Horfes only for pleafure and ordi- 
nary bufinefs, they may (if they pleafe) go on 
ftill in their own Road; what I have faid willbe 
no inconvenience to them, and may be of feryice 
to fuch as loye the War, and warlike Exercifés. 


CORT ARS Ps PT: 
Of the Race, or Race-Horfes. 


F you would have good Rexing Horfes, they 

fhould be thus fhaped; let them be as light 

as poffible , large and long, but well thaped., 

with a fhort back, long fides , and a little long 

legged, and narrow breafted , for fitch will gal- 
lop the lighter and nimbler, and run the fafter. 

. The excellent Breeds of Runing Horfes that 


it draws one into yaft Expences by way of pre: 
paration for aReyenge; and then if a fecond ill 
Fortune comes , I need not relate the unhappy 
confequence ; but if one proves fuecefful, he is 
apt to fancy he fhall prove fo again, and fo be- 
fore he thinks on't, he is declared a focky, fers 
up for a Brother of the Spur, and runs fo faft, 
that fomerimes neither his B/fate nor Friends can 
keep along with him, turning his Diverfion into 


to a Misfortune. 


I fhall fpeak of the Methods of ordering Ran- 
ing Horfes, when lcome tothe laft part of this 
Difcourfe, which is of Keeping.” We will there: 
fore now fuppofe a FYorfe fet to run for a Plate, 
and that the Hour of ftarting is at hand. 

When the Dram beats, or the Trumpet founds 
(according to the Cuftom of the place where you 
run) to give notice for ftripping and weighing , In 
the firft place be fure to haye your Stomach 


20 empty, only taking fomething to keep out the 


wind, and to ftrengthen you. If you are fo light 
that you muft carry weight, let it be /hor, equally 
quilted in your Waifteoat; but if you are juft 
weight it is better , for then you have only to 
drefs you according to your own fancy. Your 
Cloaths Should be of coloured Si/k, or of white 
Holland, as being very advantageous to the Spe- 
Gators. Your Waifcoat and Drawers muft be 
made clofe to your Body, and on your Head a 


we have in “aig sap though (through the feveral 30 little Cap tied on : Let your Boots be gartered 
h 


Abufés which have been made ) they have been 
unfortunately mifchievons to a great many Per- 
fons, yet if rightly regulated , and made ue of, 
might be very advantageous to the Kingdom, as 
well as pleafant and diverting to Men of Quali- 


The advantage is this; by having P/ates run 
for at feveral times, and in feveral Counties, we 
come to know exactly the Speed, Wind, Force, 


up faft, and your Spars muft be of good Mer- 
tal. 


Thus equipped, you are to mount, and come 
to the place of Starting, where going off briskly or 
gently, as occafion requires, make your Hlorfe 
perform the Courfe or eat according to your de-, 
fignintended. For Example: If you would win 
the fame, and your Horfe excells in goodnefs 
more than fpeed, ftart him off roundly, and run 


and Heart of every /Yorfe that runs, which di- 40 him to the yery top of wharhe can do duri 


rects us infallibly in our choifeé when we have a 
mind to furnith our elves for the Wu, Husting, 
Breeding, the Road, and the like ; whereas if we 
could {ee no fuch Trial made , we muft ftand 
more to our hazards, andfhould not be fo fire 
to meet with good ones: For a Horfe may tra- 
vel well, sunt well, and the like, and yer when 
he comes to be pent hard, and-forc’d to the top 
and extremity of what he can do, may prove 


the 
whole Courfe or Heat, and by that means, abe 
Florfe you run againft be not fo good at Lottom, 
though he has more /peed, you fhall beat him , 
becaufe he will be run off of it a great way be- 
fore he comes to the end: But on the contrary , 
if your Horfes Talent be /peed, all that you car 
do is to wait upon the other A/orfe, and keep 


_ behind him till you comealmoft to the Stand, and 


then endeavour to give a Loofe by him, Some- 


not goodat heart; and what Perfon of Quality 50 times when yoware to run more Yeats than one, 
nF 


is not glad to breed or duy the beft2 The fame 
failure in Nature which makes a Hlorfe faine- 
hearted when he is ftrained to his ucmoft, and 
kept to it, will make him {6 if he is defperately 
wounded: For fome Raving Florfes that have 
wanted neither wid nor /peed, have been beaten 
only by their Hearts finking in them when they 
come to be hard pref. 

As for the regulating this matter, 1 could with 


it will be your Policy to lofe a Heat; and in 
flich a cafe, for the eafing and fafeguard of your 
Hlorfe, you muft lye behind all the way, as much. 
as you can, provided you bring him in within 
diftance. 

As for your Pofture, place your {elfupon your 
Twift with your Knees firm, and. your Stirraps 
juft at fuch a length 5 that when your Feet are 
thruft home in them, you cam raife your {elf a 


that our Nobility and Gentry would nov make a 60 little im the Saddle; for without that allowance 


trade of Racing fo much as fome have done. 
When they run only for Plates, or their Matches 
are for no more than may be loft without da- 
mage to their Eflates, tis very innocent diver- 
fion; but to run for fo great a Sum thatthe lofs 
can’t be well born, and confequently one mutt en- 
deayour to win the fame (if not more) back again, 


your Legs will not be firm when you come to ran= 
The counterpoife of your Body mutt be forwards 
to facilitate your Horfes runing, and your Elbows 
mutt be clofé to your Body ; but above all, be 
{ure not to incommode your Hor/e by {wagging 
this way or that way,as {ome do; for fince Weight 
is a great matter in rwving, and a moulin 

ider 
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Rider is as. bad as fo much more weight. E need harder to find than a true, right Pad, efpecially if 
not tell you. how neceflary it is to take Breat care We confider, that to deferve that Name , his Go- 
of your feat and hand ; you muft therefore be. égs mutt be likewife true , as well 4s graceful 
ware of holding your felf by the Bridle, or of and eafie. If you are a Breeder, I refer you td 
jobbing your Horjes mouth upon any oceafion; my Direétions Chap. VI}. where I difeourfe about 
you mutt take your right Rei in the fame hand, breeding Pads as well as. other Fiorfes: But if 
holding up your Aor/e, Gc. as you find it necef you mutt buy, take in fhort thee following Di- 
faty, and every now and then remove the Bri- rections, which may be fome help to you in 
dle in his mouth, But thefe things are learn’t choofing your Pads, and indeed almoft all other 
better by Experience and Practice than by Book. 10 AZirfes, ~ i 
E When a Plate is a <p by Heats, every Man 7 
hat rides muft weigh juft at Starting in preat The Mar 
Seales brought into the Field for chee es | Ea te aged Fok. 
and at the end of the fame Heat: For if you He Marks of Beauty and GoodnefS in 4 
Want of your weight at coming in , you fhall lofe Fforfe are thefe; his Ears fhould be {mall 
_ your Fzeat, although you are the firft Fiorfe. thin and fharp, carrying them well; or jf they 
Between the fieft and fecond FHeat; you have be Jong, but well fet on, upright and moving 
half an hour to rub your Horfés, and then the it is nor amifs. His Face thould be lean and bo- 
Drum or Trumpet giving warning again,you mount, ny, his Forehead felling outwards, and the 
Gc. as before, and fo till you have finithed all , 20 Feather of his Face fet pretty high, that is, above 
which is fometimes three Ffeats, and fometimes his Eyes, or at the top of them; and if he is 
three Heats and a Courfe , according to the cu- _mark’d with white (provided it is nottoo much) 
ftom of the place, © upon his Face, or the fnip of his No , fo much 
I forbear faying any thing of the f{everal Cere- the better... His Eyes fhould be round, black and 
monies relating to the Judges, and the Articles Shining, Nanding out from his Head: His Check- 
by which Plate Races and Matches are regulated, Zones or Chaps, Thould be lean and thin, with the 
becaute befides that ’tis very cafie to inform ones {pace between them wide, and free from Anots or 


__ felf of them ata Minutes warning ; theyaremore —kervels; and his Wind-pipe large. His, Noftrils 


orleis,according to the different Cuftoms of the  fhould be dry and wide , fo thar upom the leaft 
place where you run. 30 ftraining a fiery redne(S is {een in them, His 
When you keep runing Forfes, which I would Muzzle thould befinall, his Mouth deep, and his 
advifé you to do only for Plates,and Matches of Lips fhould thut tite and well, the Upper being 
Sport and good Fellowfhip, and not for large about an Inch longer than the Lower. ‘The next 
Sums, if you do not breed them your félf, be - thing to be obferved is his Zeer , by which (now 
fure-to buy no Horfe that has not extraordinary it fallsin our way)-I fhall zi» > you direction to 
Sood Blood in his Veins : Fora Runing Horfe cofts “know a Horfes Age. 
a great deal of Mony to keep, and a good one 
€ats no more than a bad one, nor requires more = know the Age of a Horfe. ' 
attendance Some men to fave Twenty or Thir- 
ty Guinea's in the Price of a young Fforfe, have 40 Ou muft remeniber that a Aor/2, when lie 
loft Hundreds by him afterwards, has all his Zeerh, hath juft Forty ; that is, 
A Horfe that you have tried once or twice at Four and twenty Grinders, Twelve oneach fide, 
a Twelve-flone Plaie, you may be fure to make Six above, and Six below , on the fame fide ; 
an extraordinary Hunter ofjor if he be well turn’d, then Twelve Gatherers, Six above and Six below, 
and difpos'd for it, a War-borfe: In fach a Cafe ~ on the fore part of his Mouth, which makes Six 
a Man has a great deal of Satisfa@ion , becaufe and Thirty ; and laftly four Fu/bes, one aboye 
he knows what his FZorfe is, and what hie can and one below on each fide , which makes up the 
0. Forty. The firft year he has his Foals Te eeth ; 
Note, That the Pofture;Manner of Riding,®e. which are only Grinders and Gatherers, without 
is the fame in a Match as in a Plate-Race , only 50 any Tufhes; they are fmall and white. The fe: 
that there being but a fingle Courfeto be run, you” cond year the four foremoft Zeeth will appear 
mutt puth for all at that one time; whereas when browner and bigger than the reft. The third 
there are feveral Afeats, there is more faving, and’ year he changes the next to them , and leaves 
“Variety of play. no Foals Teeth before, but Two upon each fide 
above, and the fame below. The fourth year 
he changes the next to them, and leaves but one 
: es fide above , ane. fhe ay pep 
The fifth year his foremoft Teerh are all chan 
CHAP. XII, ed ; his Tubes being compleat on each fide, at 
; 60 the Zeerh that came in the room of the laft Foals 
Of the Pad. Teeth which he caft, are hollow, haying a little 
black Speck in the middle, which is called the 
Mark in a Horfes Mouth, and fo Brant ull 
Pad to be flrong, light and him- the eighth year, or thereabouts. The fixth year 
A ble, wit you will Gy wie Qualities hot —_ he has lew Za/hes, about the bottom of which " 
cafic to be found together in one AZorfe: Town it; you may feéa little Circle of new Fleth, and the 


and therefore am of Opinion that no Horfe is  Tufhes will be white, /mall,and fharp. oT dyes 


io 
year all his Teeth are grown to perfection , and 
the Mark in his Mouth (as we call it) is very 
plain -to be feen. The Eighth year all his Zeeth 
are full and fmooth, the Mark being {carce vifi- 
ble, and his Zz/hes grow yellower. The Ninth 
year his foremoft Teeth fhew longer, yellower and 
fouler than before; and his Zu/bes grow blunt. 
T will go no farther, becaufe I would not ad- 
vile you to meddle with old Horfes. But to 
return to our bufinef$ in hand, 


The Shcpe of a Fine Hor(e. 


Rom his Head look down to the Breaft, 
which fhould be broad and beautified with 
Feathers. His Fore-Thighs to the Knees Should 
be firm and finewy without any fwelling , and 
his Avees fhould be clofe knit, carrying an equal 
proportion. From the Avees to the Pa/lerns his 
“Legs should be clean and nervous , and the In- 
fide of his Xnees fhould be free from any Seam, 
Scar or Scab. His Pajterns fhould be well knit, 
and not too long, and he fhould tread right 
upon them. «His ZZoofs fhould be black , fmooth, 
tough and hollow, and rather a little long than 
round. For the Shape of his Neck and Creff, 
and the fetting on of his Head, I refer you to 
‘Chap. VI. The Chine of his Back fhould be 


Lroad, eaven and frrait; his Rids round in com- 39 


pafs and bending outwards, and his Fillets 
{trong and fhort. He fhould be Home-ribd'dand 
his Body fhould be well let down. His But- 
tocks fhould be round , full and plump, lying in 
a leyel with the reft of his Body. His Gajcoyns 
fhould.be full and brawny, being well let down 
as far as the Middle-Joynt , which fhould be 
nothing but Skin, Bones, Veins and Sinews; and 
his Hird-Legs clean and finewy: Thefe are 


generally marks of Beauty and Gooduefs, and the 40 


more a Hlorfe has of them the better; for I 
neyer yet faw a Horfe compleatly perfect. 

To. obferve thefé things exactly , you fhould 
do well to haye the Hor/e you intend to buy, 
ftripr naked and led out before you; and when 
you haye viewed him all over, haying fome 
able and trufty Farrier with you to make en- 
quiry into thofé hidden Miadies, which might 
efcape your own or anothers fearch , you have 
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knowing which way to guide, and ftop without 
Fobbing and fpoiling his Mouth , and making 
fuch odious and ridiculous Poftures that fome 
are apt to do. To which end you may be 
pleafed to take notice thereof, and to confider 
what has been faid concerning the Art of Riding, 
Chap.1X. and endeavour to put fo much of it 
in practice as you thall find futable to your In- 
clinations , efpecially that which relates to 


10 Mounting, and the true Pofture of a good Hor: 


man; and if you would have that Charatter, 
never Ride upon the Road in a Focky-Cap or 
Snaffle-Bridle; but with a Bit and P2/tols well 
adjufted and fitted to your Pad. 

I {peak this to {uch that are not at leifure , or 


unwilling to learn in an Academy; for though 1 » 


think it abfolutely neceflary for thofe that are 
Martially inclined, and requifite for all the reft 
of the Nobility and Gentry, as it is a Manly and 


20 Gentile accomplifhment to Ride well: Yet it is 


better to’ know fomething , than to be ignorant 
of all; and for thofe that will not learn of 
others, to get what they can of themfelves. 

If you are 2 compleat Horfmax, you will 
take delight im having your Pads ftop , and 
turn readily, and to make them be put a little 
upon the Hausch, which will render them in- 
finitely agreeable. ‘ 


CHAP. XII- 


Of Horfes for the Coach, Wagon, 
—Burthen, &e. 


Need not fay much concerning the Coach, ° 


Wagon, Carriage, Burthen , and the like, it 
bee not quite {fo difficult to find 7Yor/es pro- 
per for thofe ufes, as for what hath been faid 
in the fore-going Chapters. 

For your Coach in Town Dutch or Flanders 
Horfes are beft (for which fee Chap. VY.) in the 
choofing of which obferye that they be well 
quartered and Short Backs ; that they have ftrait 
and found Limés ; that they Zrot well and nim- 


only to examine his Goings, which muft be true so bly; that their Eyes be good , and that they 


and nimble, with cafe to himfelf as well as his 
Rider. 

But the fureft way of Buying is. to be ac- 
quainted with good Breeders, and taking Young 
Hforfes that are but juft Backt , to have them 
Manegd and ordered according to your own 


cy. 
If you haye lived altogether in the Courtry, 
or have never learnt to Ride of a Ma/ler , nor 


carry good Bodies; not but that I would have 
you examine them at large , according to all the 
Rules of Beauty and GoodnefS: But becaufe the 
contraries to what I here particularly name are 
the moft frequent and ufual faults in thefe kind 
of Hor/es. 
In the Country, or for Travelling, our Exgli/h 
Florfes are the beft, if well chofen ; for ther 
fize the beft is about Fifteen Hands and an half 


indeed never defign any fuch thing, as having 69 high, and they muft be Squat and well Truft, 


no inclinations to Miltary Affairs or Martial 
Exercifés (as it is not neceflary all Gentlemen 
fhould) however it is very commendable and 
Gentile to fee you get up your Horfe with a 
good 4i , and to fit handfomly ; though it be 
only upon the Road, or a Hunting, Hawking , or 
the like; and to hold your Reis like a Hlor/man, 


with found Legs and Feet, &c. In obferying 
their Zrot, take notice if they lift up their Feer 
nimbly and evenly, and keep their middle 

Feynts behind wide afunder, *tis very good. ~ 
For Carriages, Wagons, Servants, and all fort 
of Drudgery, you have nothing to do, but to 
make choice of plain and ftrong Horfes that are 
pth 
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in health and vigour, and withal free from Ma- 
ladies, their bufinefS being nothing «but Servile 
labour; only be fure that your Baggage Horfes 
above all have fhort and ftrong Radke aed be of 
a pretty large fize. } 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Riders, Keepers, Grooms,&c, 


HE BufinelS of a Rider being to Back , 
y Mouth and Manege young Florfes , he 
ought to be very ‘skilful and adroit} bold and 
firm on Horfé-back, with a juft and even hand, 
being exactly perfect in all the Leffons, Aids, and 
the like, that are to be taught a Hor/e, either 
for the War, Pleafure,®c. He ought to fuit to 
every Horfe {uch a Bridle and Saddle as is fit- 
teft for him. He fhould be a Man of Temper 
and Judgment, never beating a young Aiir/e, 
but when he is forced to it, and this with dit 
cretion, endeavouring if poffible to win him by 
fiveetnefS and good ‘ufage; and withal this, He 
fhould be fober and diligent, for without that he 
will not be able; and uilefS he is diligent , he 
will be unwilling to perform his Duty with that 
exactnef$ which is requifite in fuch an Employ- 
ment. ; - ; ; 
By Keepers, 1 meait flich as have the keeping 
Runing Horfes; and that you may the better 
know their bufinefS, 1 will give you the Method 
of a Ruaing Stable. You mutt have-for every 
Runing Elorfe, a little Boy to Ride him his Airings, 
Water-Courfes, and tlie like: And over all thefé 
a Keeper, who orders and overlooks the whole 
BufinelS of Dyeting and Exercifing ; for which 
_ end he muft underftand all that which belongs 
tothe keeping of 4 Ruming Horfe. See Chap. 
XIX. 


A Groom fhouild be fturdy, healthful and ftrong; _ 
His bufinefS is to underftand the ordinary ways- 


of Keeping all forts of Hforfes; that is, for the 
War, Pleajure, Travel, and the like. And above 
all, he ought to be free from Drinking ; for the 
Bett Groom inthe World, when he is Drunk, is itt 
danger of {poiling his Ffor/e by Heats, Colds, and 
their giddy brain d Extravagancies. ; 

In‘general; As for all forts of Servants iri and 
about’ your’ S/ables, Be fure that they under: 
fland their refpective places , and deport them- 
felves well therein’; for good Servants (well 
ordered) corduce very much to the preferyation 
of your ZZorfes, and have always a good Equi- 
Page: 
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GiH AvP. XV," 


Of Keeeping , Dyeting and Order. 


ing the Runing Horfe. 


5 the keeping of Ruxinz Hor/es, unletsa 
10 has Experience and Practice, the bed: Ru es 
imaginable are infufficient; but becaufe tis in 
poflible to {et up without a Fond, and build 
out a Foundation, I fhall give you & 
ctions, leaying you ftill the liberty to ; 
according to your own Obféryation, as o 


requires. = 
There are, Three States of Body in which a 
Florfe may be. + 
1. Fat and Foul. 
20 2. Lean and Poor, ¥ 


3- In a moderate State between both. 
~ Now you muft be fire to proportion and 
order the Dyet and Exercife of your Horfe 
futable to the ftate and condition he isin. You 
muft alfo (for the fame eid) have a fpecial re- 
gard to the particular Nature and-Conftitation of 
every Fforfe: But your own Remarks (upon due 
Practice ) and common Reafon will direc you 


ficiently gin thefe Points, For is ic not very 
3Qreafonable to take mote time to bring a Foul 
Hforfe to tharp Exercife, than one that is already 
ina pretty tolerable condition; and that a Aforje 
of a {pending nature ought not t have {0 violent 
Exercife, as one of a harder temperament > J 
will therefore pitch upon a Fat Hrje, that beiag 
the difficultelt of ‘the Three , and examine how 
to bring him into fuch a good order, that he fhall 
perform his Courfé to the beft advantage ; and by 


difcourfing of this, you will know how to deal 


40 With the other two, _ 

If therefore you match a Hlor/e that is fit and 
foul , either by runing at Graf, or flanding at 
Soil, by too high Keeping, or by any other means 
of reft , for the firft fifteen ays at leaft, rife 
by day-break, and having put on his Bridle watht 


in Beer, and tyed to the Rack cleans the Sable | 


from the Duug, and then dref$ him very well , 
thatis to fay , firft Curry him all over from the 
Head to the Tail, fiom the top of his Shoulder 
50 to his Xnee , and from the top of his Buttock to 
his hinder Gamébril ; then duft him all over with 
a Horfes Tail, ora clean dufting-cloath, then 
curry, orrub him allover with the French Bru/p, 
beginning at his forehead , Te emples and Cheeks, 
fo down his Neck , Shoulders and Fore-legs to his 
Foofs, then along his Sides, and under his Belly, 
and laftly his Buttocks , and Hinder-legs ; then 
tub him allover with your wet hand , not Ieay- 
ing as near as you can one loofe Aacr about him, 
60 nor one wet Hazr, becaufe you inuft keep rub- 
ing himuntilhe is rub’d dry with your hands. 
Then with your wet hand cleang his Sheath, his 
Tard , his Stones and_ his Tae! , and indeed you 
~muftnot leave any fecret place uncleanfed, as his 
Ears, Noftrils , Fore-Bowels , and between his 
hinder Thighs. This done, takea Afzir-cloth and 
gub him all over, but efpecially his Face , 
‘> Eyes, 


12 
Eyes , Cheeks , between his Chops, the Nape 
or his Neck, and down his Legs, Fetlocks , and 
about his Pafterns. Having done all chis,rub him 
all over with a clean Woollen-cloth , beginning, 
at his Head, and fo to every part of his Body 
as before directed; then take a wet Main-comb to 
comb his Main and Tail ; when Pia: have thus 
dreft_him ,. put over him his Body-cloth , which 
ift be thicker for the Winter Seafon than for the 


A his Saddle, girting the foremoft Girt pret- 
and the other a little flack , and wifp 
‘fide of the Horfes Heart , that both 
may be of equal ftraitnef$ ; then put 
1 Breaft-cloth , which may cover both 

When tlie Hor/e is thus dreft , and made rea- 
dy , take a little Beer in ‘your Mouth, and Squirt 
it in his , and fo lead him out of the Stable and 
mount hi 1 
the Stable, and fhake up the Litter , for befure 
that your Horfe ftands tbcit a good ftore of frefh 
dry Litter both night and day , which Litter 
should be Wheat-Praw, if poffible , or for want 
ule Oat-Praw, but Barly and Rye-/raw are efteem- 
ed unwholfom, the one caufing heart-burning,and 
the other {couring. 

Whien you are thus mountel, walk forth your 
Fiorfe a foot-pace ( which is called Rakeing ) for 
about two miles upon found and {moot 
and if you can,upon hilly places, where gallop him 
gently, butrack, or walk him down gently that 
be may cool as much as you heated him, and 
by thistime the Sv will be rifén, fo thatyou may 
walk him to fome River or clean Pond, and per- 
mit him to’drink his fill; then Ga//op and Exer- 
cife him moderately as before, and haying walk- 
ed him a pretty {pace,offer him more Water; ifhe 
drink , then Galop him again, but if he refufeth 


Gallop him to occafionthirft , and always exercife 45 


him before and after drinking. And when he hath 
fufficiently drunk , bring him gently home with- 
out a wet Hair ; when you are cometo the Sta- 
le Door alight , ( his Litter being prepared for 
him ) and by whiftling , ftretching the Abr/e 
upon the Straw , and raifing the Straw up under 
him, fee if youcan caufe himto Pif, which if 
at firft he doth not , yet by accuftoming him to 
it , he will foon be brought thereunto , for it is 


not only wholfom for him, but cleanly for the 50 


keeping the Stable 

Thefé things being performed bring him into 
his Stall, and firft tye his Head up to the Rack 
in his Bridle , then with hard Wi/ps rab down 
his Fore-/egs as hard as you-can, then unloofe 
his Breaft-cloth, and rub his Head , Neck, and 
Breaft yery well with a dry Cloth , then take off 
his Siddle and Body-clorh , rubing his Body very 
well, efpecially his Back where the Saddle was , 


and fo clothe him up with a Linen-beer, over 6. 


which caft a good flrong Zvu/ing-cloth , and over 
thathis Woollen Body-cloth , whichin the Winter 
may be lined with thin Cotton ; then girt thefe 
Cloths onwith his Surfingle, which ftuff round, 
with reafonable big , and foft Wi/ps , which is 
more ¢afie for him to lye down with , than with 
thofé finall hard Wifps. 


round, 
e 3° f ordered ; and fo fet him reff till abour ele- 
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After he is thus Clothedup, pitk his Feer, and 
ftop them wp with: Cow-déne ; then caft into his 
Rack alittle bundle of Afay well dufted, and hard 
bound up, for him to! teat out as he is bridled 
up, and having fo ftood about an hour and a half 
come tohim , and firft ruabhis Head, Face; and 
the Nape of his Neck, with aclean Rubber made 
of newrough Hempen-cloth , which is excellent 
for his Head , diflolving all.grofs and filthy hu- 


for which fine Cotton is moft fir; then ro mours, then draw his Bridle, and with a clean 


Cloth make the Manger foclean as poffible, ta- 
king away all the feattered A/zy, and caft it into 
the Rack; then take about a Quart of fiveet, dry, 
old , and clean Oars , the whiteft, and hea- 
vieft being the beft, for thofé that are mufty 
breed infirmities , the Moift caufeth {welling in 
the Body , the New breeds Worms and pain in 
the Belly , and thofé halfdreft deceive the flo- 
mach , and fpoileth the Horfe. The Black Oats 


aying fome of the Helpers to cleang 20 are not fo good asthe White, becaufe they make 


foul Dung , fo that one can’t {0 well know the 
State of his Body. 

This Quart of Oats put into a Seve that is 
fomewhat lef§ than a Riddle , and bigger than a 
Reeing-fieve , which will let the light Oats go 
through , but keep in the full plump ones : In 
this Szeve ree, dref, and tofS them very well,that 
there istho duft or foul thing therein, and fo 
give them your Horfe , and it he eats them with 
a good Stomach, you may give himas much more 


ven of the Clock, and then vifit him again, and 
having rub’d his Neck, Head and Face, give 
him abourthe fame quantity of Oars fo dreft and 
ordered as aforefaid; then fhutting up the light that 
he may be in darknefS, leave him till about one 
of the Clock: Forthe darker you keep him in 
your abfence, the better it will occafion him to 
feed, and to lye down and take his reft; and 
therefore it is cuftomary to arm the Stalls where 
the Horfés ftand, round about, and over the 
Rack with {trong Canv./’, as well for darknefS as 
for warmth. 

About one of the Clock give him the like quan- 
tty of Oats dreft as aforefaid , and after you 
haverub’d his Face, Head , the Nape of the Neck, 
and cleanged the Stable ftom the Dung, give him 
alittle Knob of Hay, and fo leave him till abour 
four a Clock, if in the Swmmer, and three 
if inthe Winter ; then come again, cleang the Sta- 
ble, and Bridle him up , haying wet the Snaffle 
with Beer, and tyed him up to the Rack , then 
take off his Clothes and drefs him in all points as 
before directed for the Morning, then Clothe and 
Saddle him as aforefaid , and bring him forth , 
ufing what means you can to make him pifSand 
dung at the Staé/e door upon the foul Litter; 


‘then mount and-ride him forthas in the Morning, 


but not to the 74s, choofing plain grounds near 
fome River , and fo give him his Airing , Gal- 
Toping him before and after his Water , then rake- 
ing fim gently up and down. In your rakeing 


you muft obfervein all your paflages (efpecially . 


when you would have him empty himfelf) to ler 
him fmell upon all the old and new Dung you 
meet with , which willmake him empty his Bo- 
dy , and repair his Stomach 

After 


Aa iene er niganen teeta 


After you have watered him , and {pent 
the Evening in Airing him ( for nothing is 
more wholefom , or fooner confumeth foulnel 
than early or late Airing) ride him home., and 
« obferve to do all that you did to him in the Morn: 
ing as well within doorsas without , and {o leave 
him on his Bridle for above an hour; then go to 
him, rub him well, draw his Bridle ; cleang: his 
Manger , purup his fcattered Hay, give him a- 
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ther, and fo let him ftand on the Bridle abour an 
hour, then-come tohim, and after rubing , and) 
other ceremonies performed ‘as aforefaid , fift and 
dref§ about a Quart of Oats, and fet them by; then 
takea Loaf of Bread that is three days or more 
old made after this manner. 

Take three Pecks of clean Beays , and one of 
good Wheat;mix them together, and grind them 
to fine Mea/,then fift it through a fine Seive,andi 


bout a Quart of Oats well dreft and fifted, and 10 knead it with a little Water, and a good quantity: 


fo leave him till about Nine a Clock , then vifit 
him again, firft rubing down his Legs with hard 
Wifps, then with aclean Cloth rub his Face, Head, 
Neck, and foreparts , then turn up his C/¢hy , 
tub his Buttocks, Fillets, and hinder parts, which 
done,putdown his Clothes,sive him another Quart 
of Oats, and put into his Rack a little bundle of 
Hay as before direéted , then tofS up his Liter 
to make his Bed'foft , and fo leave him till the 


' next Morning , and then come to him early as 20 


before direéted , and do every thingas you did 
~ before. And thus keep him for the firft Fortnight; 
in which by this double dayly exercife his Fle(h 
will be fo hard,and his foulnef§ fo confumed, thar 
the next Fortnight (if you be a temperate Man ) 
you may venture togivehim gentle Heats. 

As concerning his Heats obférve thefé dire- 
_ ttions, Firft chattwo Ayeatsin a week is enough 
_ for any Horfe of what ftate of Body foever. Se- 


condly, that one Heat fhould be given upon that 93 


day in the Week, on which he is to be run his 
Match, as for Example ; If your Match isto be 
run upon 4 Munday, then your fitteft heating 
_ days are Monilays, and Frydays, and the Monday, 
to bealways the fhatper Afar , becaule it is the 
day of the Afatch,; and there is three days ref 
pite betwixt ir and the otherHeat : Ifthe Match 
day be ona Tie/day, then the Heating days are 
Tuefdays and Saturdays ‘Ifon Wedne/days,then the 


of Yeltto make it light , and {0 ler it lye for 
fome {pace to make it light before you make it 
up into Loaves, which muft be well baked: 

At three days old you may give -your Horf 
fome of it, but nor foonet ; tiew Bread being 
dangerous, occafioning Surfeits ; but if you are 
conftrained to give it fooner , or that it is then 
damp or clammy , then cutit into thin Svices and 
lay it to dry , and fo crumble it amongtt his 
Oats. 

But torcturn to our former difcourfe. This 
Bread of three days old chip yery well, and cut 
into thin flices (as muchas may countervail the 


quantity of Oars) very finall , and mixt withthe 


Oats , and fo give them your Har/e. 

About Eleven a Clock vifit your Horfe, and ha- 
ying performed your By-ceremonies before treated 
of, give him the fame quantity of Bread and! 
Oars as you did in the Morning, and {o let him 
reft till the Afternoon; and about one of the 
Clock, or after, if you intend to give him an 
Feat the next day , feed him with Bread and: 
Oats, as you did in the Forenoon, and fo con- 
fequently every Meal following for that day, ob- 
ferving every thing as before directed you. 

_ But if you intend the next day to give him 
an Heat , then only give him a Quart of good 
clean {weet Oats, and as foon as he has €atei 
them, put on his Bridle, and tye him up , not 


Fleating days are Wednefdays and Saturdays ;and go forgetting all the aforefaid Ceremonies ; then 


if on Zhurfdays, then the Heating days are Thur[- 
daysand Mundays, and fo of the reft. Thirdly , 
give no Heat (except in café of exttemity ) in rai- 
ny or foul weather , but rather difler Hours and 
change 7imes, for it is unwholfom and dangerous; 
therefore in cafe of fhoursand uncertain weather 
-be {ure to provide for him 4 warm linedHood with 
linen Ears, andthe Nape of the Neck lined to 
keep out Rain , nothing being more dangerous 


Drefs him, Clotlke him, Saddle, Air and Water 
him as before directed ; and when you bring him 
home, order him as before fhewed, only give 
him no Hay; after he hath ftood about an 
hour on the Bridle, give him another Quart of 
clean Oats, which when he hath eaten, put on 
his Head a fiveet clean wafh’t Muzz/e, and fo let 
him reft till about Nine of the Clock at Nigh. 
As concerning the ufe of the Muzzle, and 


than for cold wet to fall upon his Ears , the Nape 50 which is the beft, you muft know that as they 


of his Neck , and his FiZets. Fourthly, give 
your Hears ( provided the Weather be {eafonable ) 
as early in the Morning as poffible,that is,by day- 
break. : 

As to your f{econd Fortnights keeping, obferve 
allthings, as before direéted for the firft Fortnight, 
only before you put on his Bridle, give him a- 

“bout a Quart of Oats clean fifted , which as foor 
as he hascaten, bridle him up, and drefShim in 


are moft ufeful, being rightly made, fo they are 
hurtful ix falfly made : The true ufé of them 
is to keep your Horfe from eating up his Litter, 
ftom gnawing upon Boards and Afud-walls, and 
to be fhort, fora eating any thing buc what he 
receives from your hand. Thele Muazles are 
fometimes made of Leather, and ftampt full of 
Holes, or elf clofe, but they are not wholfome 3 
for if it be alom’d Leather, the Alome is offen: 


all Paes as in the firftFortnight, alfo Clorhe, 66 five, if liquor’d; the Greafe and Ovze are as bad ; 


Saddle, Air, Water, and bring him home in 
all points as in the firft Fortnight, only put no 
Hay in hisRack to tear out , but only draw with 
your hand as much fine fweet Hay well dufted 
as you can well gripe, and Jet him as he ftands on 
the Bridle tear it out of your hand, which if 
he doth greedily, then give him another , and ano- 


befides,they ate too clofe and too hot,occafioning 
oft-times ficknefS in your Hor/e,and to keep his 
Dung longer in his Body than otherwife he 
vould do: 

The beft Summer Muzzle is the Net-muzle , 
made of ftrong Packtbread thick knit, with finall 
Mafhes at the bottom, and waxing wider a 

widet 
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wider up to the middle of the Horfés head , and 
bound about the top with {trong Tape, having on 
the near fide a Loop; andon the far fide a long 
String of Tapeto be faftned to the Horfes head. 

“The beft Winter Muzzle is made of ftrong 
double Canvas , with a round bottom, and a 
fquare Lettice Window of forall Tape before his 
Noftrils, down to the bottom of the Muzz/e ;and 
this muft alfo havea Loop and a String to fatten 
it to his Head as the other. 

At Nine of the Clock at Night vifie your Aor/e 
again, and haying performed your By-ceremonies 
as aforefaid, give him a quart of clean fifted 
Oats, and as {oon as he hath eat them, put on his 
Muzzle, to up his Litter , and leaye him for 
that Night. The next Morning very early go to 
him, and if he is laid, do not difturb him, but im- 
ploy your time until he rifeth , by fifting and 
cleaning a quart of Oats, which rub between 
your hands, and wafh them in a little Ale or 
ftrong Beer, but not too moift, and {fo give it 
him; as foon as he has eaten them, bridle him 
up, hang by his Muzz/e, unclothe him, and drefS 
him as before direéted ; then put on his Body- 
cloth, his Breaft-cloth, and fo Saddle him; then 
being ready to go forth, take his Bridle Rein, 
draw it over the top of the Rack, then raife up 
his Head; thentake a new laid Azg wath’ clean, 
which break in his Afath, and caufe him to 
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place out of the Wird, as under fome Zree of 
Hedge, where alight, and with a grafing or ferg* 
ping Knife, which is.commonly made of {ome 
broken Sword Blade or Sythe, ox for want there- 
of of a thin piece of old hard oaken Wood, fafhi- 
oned like a broad long Xnife, with a fharp Edge, 
and ufing it with both your hands, ferape off all 
the fivet from every part about him; and thus 


do until you find there is no more. {wet arife; ~ 
ro andeyer and anon moye him up and down, and 


thea with dry Clothes rub him yery well all o- 
ver; then take off the Saddle, and having fera- 
ped and rub'd his Back, put on his Body-clothand _ 
Breaft-cloth, then his Saddle, well girted on , then 
Galop him gently forth, and again’ a little {pace 
after rubbing his Head, Neck; and Body as you 
fit on his Back ; then walk him about the Fields 
or Downs to cool kim , and when you find that 
he dries apace, rake him gently homewards , 


20 fometimes Raking and fometimes Gadnpiriz , but 


do not bring him to the Stad/e until he is quite 
dry, and when, fo, then difmount, andindeayour 
to make him Pi/s and empty himfelf; then lead 
him into’his Sta/, and gently tye his Head up 
to the Rack with his Bridle ; which done pre: 
fently, as having-prepared it before , give him 
this following Scowring. 

Take a pint, of good Cayary, an ounce of pure 
clear Rofix bruifed to fine duft, antl brew them’ 


fwallow it; after which wath his Zongue and 30 together very well until incorporated together , 


Mouth with a little Beer, and {o lead him forth, 
obferving the former Directions to caufé him to 
PifS or Dung; then mount him, and rake him 
gently tothe Courfe; andeyery while make him 
to {mell upon other Horfes Dung, whereby to 
caufe him to empty himfelf the better. 

When you are come within about a Mile of the 
Starting Poft,alight and take ofthis Body-cloth and 
Breaft-cloth,girting on his Saddle again; and having 


then put thereto a pint of good, Saad Oy/, and. 
brew. them alfo well together ; and laftly , take 
an ounce and an half of brow» Sugar-candy, fine- 
ly beaten to powder, and mix them together ; 


« then mull all upon the Fire, and being luke-warm, 


and your Horfe newly come in from his Heat, 
as before fhewed you, draw his Head up to the 
Rack, and with a Drenching Horn give him this 
Scowring, which is ftrong, and taketh/away all 


{ent away your Groom with thofe Clothes,.and 40 manher of molten Greafe and foulnef$ whatfo- 


‘the clean dry Rubbing-clothes, let him ftay at the 
laft end of the Race till you-come; then rake 
him gently up to the Starting Poft and beyond ; 
make him {mell to that Po/, as alfo to the firft 
Poft, which is called the weiehing Poft , that he 
may thereby take notice of the beginning and 
end of his Courfe. And there ftart him round- 
Jy at near a three quarter Speed, and according 
to his ftrength of Body, Ability, and chearfulnefs 
of Spirit, run bim the whole Cozr/e through,but 
be fure to do nothing in extremity , that is, a- 
boye his Strength or Wind, but when you find 
him a little yield, give him café, fo thar all he 
doth may be with Pleafure to him ; for this man- 
ner of Training will make him take delight in 
his Labour, and fo increafe it; the contrary will 
make his Exercife irkfome to him. 

During the time that you thus Cour/e him, ob- 
ferve upon what Ground he runs beft, that is, 


ever. 
- As foon as you have given him this Scowring, 
prefently let his Legs be rub’d, and take off his 
Saddle and Clothes, and finding his Body dry , 
run flightly over it with your Curry-Comb,and af 
ter with a Bra/b, thenduft well, and laftly rub 
over his whole Body with dry Clothes, efpecially 
his Head, Nape of the Neck,and about his Heart; 
then Clothe him up warm as at other times, and 


you throw oyer him a little lofe Blanket , it will 
not be amifs, efpecially if the Seafon is cold. 

Your Horfe muft faft two hours after the ta- 
King the Scouring,all which time continue with him, 
and keep him ftirring , ufing fome noife , for 
nothing is worfé than to fleep or reft at fuch a 
time, and hindereth the operation of the Medj- 
cine , whereas ftiring enliyeneth the Spirits , and 
ftirs up thofe humors that fhould be remoyed. 


upon the hilly, fmooth, or rough Ground ; and 60 After he hath thus fafted upon his Bridle , take 


according as you find his Nature, fo order your 
Course. 
Having thus courfed the Courfe ftrongly and 
fiviftly , and after a little lightly Gallop him up 
~and down the Field to rake his Wind, and chear 
his Spirits (your Groom being ready with your 
Clothes and other Neceflaries) Ride to {ome warm 


a handful of Wheat-ears ( being your Pollard that 
is without rough Beards ) but before you give it 
him, put your hands under his Clothes againtt his 
Fleart , allo upon his Fillets, Flanks , and on 
the neither part of his 7highs , and if you find 
any new fivet to arife, or any coldnefS of fiver, 
or if you find his Body to beat , or his breath to 

moye 


; 


- 


50 whifp him round with great warm Whi/ps, and if 
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move faft, then do not give him any thing; for 
it is a fign that there is much foulnefS ftirred up 
by the Medicine, and fo maketh him fick; there- 
fore in fuch cafe only take off his Bridle , put 
on his Codar, and tofs up his Litter that he may 
lye down, and fuffer him to take his reft for a- 
bout Two hours, leaving the Stable dark and free 
from Noifé. But if you find no fach {ymptoms 
of Sicknefs, then proffer him the faid Ears of 
Wheat by two or three at atime, and if he eats 
the handful, give him another ; then give him a 
little Buxdle of Hiay as before directed, and draw 
his Bridle, rubbing his Head well. About an 
hour after he hath had his A/ay, fift him a quart 
of good Oats, to which put. two or three hand- 
fuls of {pletted Beans, which muft be very clean 
dreft from the hulls,fo that there may be nothing 
but the fpleted Beans themfelyes; to: thefe Oats 
and Beans break two or three good fhives-of 
Bread, clean chipt, which give him, and { leave 
him for two or three hours. At Evening before 
you drefS your Hore, give him the like quan- 
tity of Oats, Beans, and Bread, and when he has 
eaten them, btidle him up, :and drefS him as be- 
fore directed ; then clothe him up, but neither 
faddle him, nor tide him forth for this Evening 
after his Hear (he being inwardly foul, and the 
Scowring yet working in his Body) he muft not 
drink any Water. But after he hath ftood abour 
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overftrain him ; next,do not after his Aeats when 
he comes home, give him any more of the for- 
mer Scowring , but inftead thereof , immediately 
upon the end of the Afar , after he is a little 
cooled and clothed up , and in the fame place 
Where you rub him, by drawing his Head up a- 
loft as you ft in the Saddle, or raifing it up o- 
therwife, give him a Ba// fomewhat bigger than 
a French Walnut with the Rind and all, of that 

10 Confection before mentioned , being the true 
manner of making the Cordial Balls. 

But to return to our former Difcourfe: Having 
thus fpent the three firft Fortnights , the fourch 
and laft Fortnight you muft make the Bread 
much finer than either of the former; as 
thus ; Take three Pecks of fine Wheat, and one 
Peck of clean Beans, grind them to Powder on 
the black Stones, and bolt them through the 
fineft Bolter you can get ; then knead it up 


20 with very {weet Ale-Tef , and new {trong Ale} 


with the Whites of about Twenty Zzgs: Do niot 
put in any Water, but inftead thereot you may: 
put in a little new Milk; then work it up,knead- 
ing it well; then bake it, and order it according 
to your former Direétions. 

With this Bread (the Cruft being cut clean a- 
way, and with Oars funned, beaten and rub’d 
over With your hands, then new winnowed, {if- 
ted, and fine dreft; and with the pureft {pleted 


an hour and a half upon his Bridle, take three 30 Beans) feed your Ar/e at his ordinary feedin 


' pints of clean fifted Oats, and wath them in 


{trong Ale or Beer, and fo give it him, which 
Will inwardly cool and refrefh him , {3 well'asif 
he had drank Water. Then having refted 4 lit- 
tle while, feed him well that Night at his feed- 
ing times with Oats and fplet Beans, or Oats and 
Bread, or altogether, or each apart, as you find 
his Stomach beft inclined unto ; then put fome 
Hay in his Rack before you leaye him, and yo 
to Bed. 

The next day very early firt Feed, then Dref, 
Clothe, Saddle, and Air him abroad , giving him 
Water as hath been fhewed before; then bring him 
home, and feed him with Oars, Beans,and Bread 
as aforefaid , but give him very little Yay, and 
keep vour Heating days, and the preparation the 
day before as hath béen fhewed without any o- 
million, or addition. ‘Thus you fhall {pend the 
fecond Fortnight, in which your Horfé: having 
received four found Heats, and as many ales 
there is no doubt but his Body will be inward] 
clean, then the third Fortnight order him accord: 
nz to the following Rules. : 
~~ The third Fortnight miake his Bread finer than 


before, after this mannet; take two Pecks of clean’ 


Beans , and as many of finé Wheat, grind them 
on the black Stones, Rarce''them through a’ fine 
Range, and knead it up with Ye/ to make it 
light, then work it up, and bakeitas:the former. 

With this Byead, (having the Cruft cue away, 
and being old-) with clean fifted Oats, and clean 
{plet Beans feed him this Fortnight, as you did 
the former Fortnight; “alfo you mutt obferve his 
Ffeating-days’, and the day before his Heat, as in 
the former Fortnight, only with thefe Differences. 

Firtt give him not his Heats fo violent as: be- 
fore , but with a little more! pleafure, and snot 


40 


times, after {uch manneras you did the Jaft Fort- 
night. 14/5 

Keep his Heating days the firft Week of this 
Jaft Fortnight as you did in the former Fortnight, 
only forbearing one eat the lait Week, and not 
give him any Hest, at the leaft for five days: be: 
‘fore his. March, but give him long and {trong 
Airings to keep him in Wind; nor need yougive 
him this Fortnight any Scowrings. 

If in this Fortnight Morning and Evening, you 
burn in your Stableupon a Chafizg-dijh of Coals, 
fome good Fraxkincenfe, or Olibanum mixt with 
Storax and Beajamin, to perfume and fweeten 
the place, it is very good for him, and he will 
take great delight therein. And in this Fortnight, 
when you give him any wath’t Meat, wath it 
not in Ale or Beer, but in the Whites of Evgs , 
or Muskadine which is lef purfie. Alfo in this 
Fortnight give him no //ay but what he takes out 
50 of your Hand after his Afears, except he is a 

very bad Feeder, very tender, and a great Belly- 

lofer. f 

The laft week of this Fortnight , if he is a 
foul Feeder, ufe the Muzz/e continually ; but if 
he is aiclean Feeder, and will touch no Liter, 
then three days before your Match it is convenient 
to ufe the Muzzle. 

In the Morning before the March, feed well 

both before and after Azring and Water, as at o- 


60 ther times before Noon; and after Noon leilen 


his: Meat a little. ; 

Before and after Evening Aéring feed him as at 
Noon, and water as at other times; but be fure 
to come home before Sun-fet. 

This day coolhim, {hoe him, and do all ex- 
traordinary things of Ornament about him, pro- 
vided there be nothing to giye himoffence, orto 

E hindgs 
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hinder his Feeding, or any other material or be- 
neficial AGtion: For fometimes it happens that 
when they have been fhoed with light /hoes, and 
other actions of Ornament done about them the 
Night before the Courfe , they have taken fuch 
notice thereof, that they have refufed both to eat 
and to lyedown; but fuch Hrorfes are old , and 
long-experienced in this Exercife : For as to the 
nice Al ftrait platting up oftheir Zaz/s,although 
Ornamental, yet I do not much approye thereof, 
by reafon it may give offence to the Hor/e,there- 
fore forbear thofe unneceflary Ornaments. And 
as to the neceflary things to be done to him, rather 
do them the day before, becaufeon the Morning 
of the Courfe he fhould find no.trouble or vexa- 
tion. 

On the Match Day come to him very early, 
take off his Muzzle, rub his Head well,and give 
him. a pretty quantity of Oats wafht in Mu- 
Radine, or in the Whites of Zzgs; but if he re- 
fufeth them, then give him fine dreft Oars, dry 
and mixt with a little Wheat, or with your 
lighteft Bread , and as to Beans give him none: 
Of any of the(é Foods giye him but fuch a {mall 
quantity, as may keep life and foul rogether ; 
then if he be a Horfe that is an evil emptier, 
retaining his Meat long, walk him abroad, and 
in the places where he uféth to Empzy there 
entice him.to Empty ; which as foon as he hath 
done, bring him home, put on his Muzzle, and 
ler him reft until you have notice to make ready 
and Jead forth: ‘But if he be a free Emptier, 
then you need not ftir him, fuffering him to lye 
quiet. : 

When you have notice to prepare for leading 
him forth, then come to him; and haying wafht 
his Svaffe in a little Muskadine , take off his 
Muze and Bridle him up; but if you think 
him too Empty, you may give him three or 


wirls you to wath his Mouth now and then 
wit 

When youcome to the place of Starting; be- 
fore you unclothe him, rub and chafe his Legs 
with hard Wi/ps ; then pick his Feet and wath 
his Moxth with Water; then unclothe him,Mount 
his Rider and Start fair, and fo with Succefs 
unto him. : 

The Courfe being perform’d, you mutt order 


10 him, as after a fharp Hear; for which I refer 


you to my Direétions about Hears. 


CH A.P. XVI 
Of Keeping any Horfe for Plea: 


°  fure, Hunting, Travel, oc. - 


Would have your Keeper of thef¢ Hor/esto 

rife early in the Morning by Day-break , or 
before, according to the Seafon of the Year, and 
to-fift your Hore about three Pints of good 
dry old Oats, and put thereto one or two hand- 
fuls of {pleted Beans with the Husks, and give ic 
him. After he has eaten them, ler him drefs 


30 him: according to the order of good Hor/rnin/hip ; 


that is, Firft Carry with the Comb, then Duft, 


then rub with the Bru/h; then’ Duft and rub . 


with your wet Hands, after that with a clean 
Woollen-cloth, next with a clean Linnen-cloth ; 
then pick all obfcure places , and laftly Comb 
down his Main and Tail. Having thus done, 
Saddle him and ride him forth to Water, warm- 
ing him yery moderately both before and after 
Water,and {6 bring him home withoutSweat’Then 


four Mouthtuls of the wafht Meat laft men- 40 after you haye rubbed him all over, Clothe him 


tioned, and then Bridle him up and drefS him. 
‘After you have pitcht your Saddle and Girts 
with Sloemakers'Wax, put it on his back, 

irting it as gently as may be, fo as he may 
ive a feeling, but no ftraitnefs; then lay a 
Sheet over the Saddle next his Skin, and over it 
his ordinary Cloths , Wifping them about with 
foft Wilps; then if you have a Counter-pane or 
Cloth of Stare for thew fake, faften it above all. 


and ler him fland on his Bridle above an hour ; 
after which give him the former quantity of the 
faid Provender , and when he hath eaten it, give 
him in his Rack a pretty Bundle of Afay , and 
fo Jet him reft until after Dinner , and rhen give 
him the former quantity of the faid Provender 
and fo let him reft till the Evening; only give 
him more /Zay, if occafion requires. At Evening 
Drefs him well, according to the Direétions for 


All thefe things being done and you are ready 50 the Morning; then Ride him: forth to Water, 


to draw our, then take half a.Pint of the beft 
Muskadine, and give it him in a Horn, and fo 
fead him away. ” 

In all your Leadings upon the Courfe, of 
gentle and calm motions , fuffering him to finell 
upon every Dung that thereby he may empty 
himfelf, and in {pecial places of advantage , as 
whére you fhall find Rujhes, long Graf’, Heath, 
or the like, walk him and entice him to Pifs; 


but if you find no fuich help , then in fpecial 60 


Places upon the Cour/e, and principally:rowards 
the ‘latter end, and having ufed the fame means 
before, break fome of your Wifps under his 
Belly to caule him to Pifs, And in your Leading, if 
any White or thick Froth or Foam arife about his 
Mouth, Wipe it away with a clean Handker- 
caer » carrying a {mall Bottle of clear Water 


obferving the fame Method as in the Morning ; 
and when you come home Dref$ and Clothe him 


up, as aforefaid , and Jet him ftand on his Bridle - 


as before; then give him the former quantity of 
Provender , letting. him. reft till about Nine of 
the Clock, at which time give him the former 
quantity of Provender, and a pretty good Bun- 
dle of Hay, and fo, leave him vill e Morn- 


ing, 
This Method obferye concerning his ordinary 
Keeping at home where he hath Reft, and that 
you may difpofeof Hours at your pleafire; but 
if you are ona Journey, or the like, fo thar you 
can’t obférve thefe Times, then divide the main 
and whole quantityiof Meat into four parts, and 
by  confequence ee semi and give 
him ‘them at thé beft. conyeniency , always ob- 
4 ferying 
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ferving to give the leaft quantity before Travel, 
as a third part before taking Horfe, and the two 
others after you come to Reft. 

The reafon of my dividing his Meals is; be- 
canfe it is very advantagious for the Hlorfe; for 
to give it him at twice fills the Stomach more, 
makes the Digeftion worfe and the Appetite 
Weak ; whereas to give little and often, makes 
the Stomach always craving , the Digeftion al- 
Ways ready, 
I muft confef it is a greater trouble , requiring 
more attendance; 
his Grooms pains 
Florfe 2 

If you intend to give him an Afeat, as to 
Liuat, Travel, Gallop, or the like, which were 
not amifS to do two or three times a Week; then 
obférve all your former Obféryations , only the 
Night before give him little or no Fizay. Inthe 
Morning early before his Heat, 
Drefing, give him three or four handfuls of clean 
fifted Oats, wafht either in ftrong Ale or Beer; 
then DrefS him, Saddle him, and give him his 
4Teat. But if it be fudden and violent , then 
are be when he hath very well emptied him- 
elf. 

After his Heat rub him very well, and bring 
him dry into the Stable; then Clothe him up 
waim, and Jet him fland on his Bridle about two 


for the benefit of a good 


Hours; then give him a little Bundle of Hay to 30 Maladies ) 


tear out upon his Bridle, and an hour after feed 
him, as hath been already fhewed, only. with 
the firft Oats giye him an handful or more of 
Flemp-feed well dufted and mixed. 

AtNight warm him a little Water and give it 
him luke-warm; thea about an hour after give 
him his Provender, witha pretty good Bundle of 
Hay, and fo let him teft till the next Morn- 
ing. 


The next Morning do all things as in his otdi- 40 


nary Keeping. 

Let him ftand on Litter both Night and Day ; 
Dut change it often, «and keep the Planks 
clean. 

If you intend to 7ravel a Journey, in the 
Morning thea give him no Hay, or bur litcle 
the Night before: If you take your Journey in 
the Afteraoon, then give no Hay, or but little in 
the Morning. 


In your Journey ride moderately the fit 50 


hour or two, but after accotding to your occa- 
fions ot fancy. Water before you come to your 
Zin, it poftible; but if you can’t,then give warm 
“Water in the Zim after lie is fully cooled. 

- Oil of Trotters is excellent, being applied very 
Warm and well chafed in, for the keepirig of 
his Sinews and Limbs nimble, as allo to help 
lamenefS and fliffnefs, 

_ Neither Wath yout FZor/e, nor Walk him; for 
the firft endangereth Founding 
Feet, and breedeth all Surfeits, and the latter is 
the gtound of all’ {trong Colds, which turn to 
Glanders and Rottenefs: But if necefficy compel 
you to either, as. foul Ways and long, Stays, 
then rather wath his Legs with Pails of Water at 
the Stable-Door, than to wath him in a Pond. or 
River. And for Walking, rather fit on his Back 


and the Appetite never Wanting, 19 


‘but who will be fpating of 


17 
to keep his Spirits ftirring, than to lead him in 
the hand. ’ 

 Thisis fufficient Direétions for clean and ordi: 
nary Keeping a Hor/e. ay ie 


CHAP. XVIL- 
Of feveral Excellent Medicines for 


curing Maladies moft frequent in 
Forfes, : 


'O Treat at large of Medicines and Far: 
A rery would take up a Volume it felf; 
Markham, Snape, and others haye done it al. 


and before his 0 ready ; and all Gentlemen that keep good Hor/es 


have their particular Farriers, in the choofing of 
whom they ought to be very cautious. This 
Chapter gives you fome particular Medicines and 
Directions for {uch Maladies and Mifchances that 
very often happen, being fuch as have been 
Approved of by Perfons of Quality, and very 
fone Hlorfmen. But for as much as he is e- 

eemed a better Hor/man , thar can keep his 
£iorfe in good health (by preventing fich like 
than he that can cure them , I thall 
begin with fome Obfervations relating thereunto. 
And firft, 


Of Sicknefs in General, 


Henfoever you perceive your Aor/e to 
forfake his Meat, to Droop , or fhew 
any Symptom of SicknefS, if it be not grear, 
forbear letting Blood, which is a great weakning 
of the Spirits; but if the Signs be great an 
dangerous , then let“Blood immediately ; and for 
three Mornings together (the Hor/e being Fafting) 
give him half an Ounce of a Powder called 
Diahexaple , brewed either in a Pint of fine 
Syrup of Sugar, or for want thereof the like 
quantity of Moloffes; alfo a Pint of Dragon- 
Water, or Carduus-Water , ot a Quart of {weet 
ftrong Alewort will do as well; This Drench give 
himina Hory, and if he is of ability of Body, 
Ride him after it ia fome warm place, fii Fering 
him to Faft about two hours: At Noon give him 
a fiveet Ma/h, Clothe him warm, and let him not 
drink cold Water. 
This Diahexaple Powder being not commonly 
Known, and ‘by confequence not rightly pre- 
pared , I fhall here give the Receipt to make 


it. ; 
Take of the Grains of tvoty, Parddice and 
Myrth, of the Roots Gentian, Enula Campana and 


in the Body or 60 Turmerick, of each a like quantity; then bea and 


Searce them into a fubtile Powder , and give him 
Sich a quantity thereof as before direted. This 
comforts and ftrerigtheris the inward Parts, helps 
the Lungs, fefifts putrefaction of Humors, opens 
Obftructions, and if taken in time, not only te- 
coyers him, but prevents many Diftempers, 


Obfer- 
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Rely: eyhcks we eH when inwafdly they aré 

i lating to Sicknefs. Clean, and without allmanner of Foulnefs ; and 

Obfervations relating Ruel thet others (28 HAS. HEE aber “lea 

A iHorfe a fhortnefs of Breath, to the Eye , fhewing nothin; but Skin and Bone, 

ee ot ks Mer , an heavinef$ ofCoun- — When they are full of inwar Fatnef$; In this Cale 

renance , dullEyes, flaring Hair, arotten or dry there are two helps, the one inward, and the other 

Couch, an extream Loofnels, or coftivenefS, yel- outward: The Inward help is only fharp Exercife 

Townels of the Eyesand Skin, no cafting his Loar; which diffolyes and Melts the FoulnefS, and song 
Jean and hide-bound, tohave aftaggering Pace,  Scewrings, which will bring iraway: The outwar 

a Frantick Behaviour, extraordinary lying down, 10 Help is Handling and Feeling his Body , efpecially 

or beating himfelf , or a faint’or cold Sweat, his Rés towards hisFlank, and if his Fleth gene- 


fi f Sicknefs. rally handle Joofe and foft, your Fingers finkine 
at Ray rate Bens Ae or pitting in, “tisa Signof his FoulnefS ; but if 
Obfervations from the Dung. his Flefh be hard and firm, only'upon his hindmoft 


Rib it handles foft dad Downy, “tis a Sign there 


‘OU ought to obferve his Duxg , which is #8 Greafe , and Foul Matter within, which muft 
a certain Rule to know the condition'of — be removed, let him appear never fo lean. If he 
his Inward Parts ; yet before he paffeth his Jude- be Fat and Thick , and as it were clofed_up be- 
ment , he ought to confider what Feeding hehath tween the Chaps , ot if his Faws handle full and 
had , which is a great matter. For example, if 20 Flethy, ‘tis a Sign of rfucli Foulnels, both-in the 
the Dung be of a pale and whitifh yellow Com- Head and Body ; but if he handle Thin, Clean ; 
plexion, and clear , hanging together without {e- and only with fome Lumps ,.or {mall Aérnels 
paration, more than as the weight breaks it inthe Within his Chaps , aa fuch cafe it is a Sign only 
falling, being neither too Thick nortoo Thin ,thefe of fome cold newly taken. 
are Signs of his being clean,well fed,and free from , : : 
Maladies ; if ic be well coloured, yet fall from Concerning his Hair. 
him in round knots, then ‘its a Siga of foul 
feeding , andhe hath either too much AZay, and bs ict mutt well obférve your Florfes ‘fair in 
too littleCorn , or Oats, too much Lifter. If General , but efpecially his Neck,and thofe 
his Dung be redifh and hard, then he hath had 30 parts that are uncovered ; for if they be fleck , 
zoo Strong Heats , and Coftivenefs will follow;  fmooth, and clofé , thenhe is ingood Cafe, but 
if it be paleand loofe, it denotes inward coldnef$ if his lair be rough and ftareing , then he is in- 
of Body, or too much moiftFeeding ; if it bein wardly cold at the Heart, wants Cloths and warm 
round Pellets, and blackifh, or brown, itfhews keeping , orelfe there is fome SicknefS creeping 
inward heat in the Body ; ifit be Grea/y,itfhews  uporhi 
foulnefS,and of that Grea/e is molten, but can’t come ; 
away ; if he voids Greafe in Gro{s Subftance with C oncerning Lamenefs SOS: tiffne[s. 
his Dung, if the Greafe be white and clear, then 
it comes away kindly , atid: there is no danger , ‘Ake notice that if your Florfe be fubject 
but if it be yellow and putrified, then the Grea/e 40 to Lamenefs,or Stiffne/s of Foynts or Sinews, 
hath lain long in the Body , and SicknefS ill fol-  Subbating or tendernefS of Feet, firft give him 
low if not prevented. his Heats upon foft and {mooth Ground , forbear- 

ing hard and Stony AZigh-ways or the like. 


Concerning Feeding. 


CE that if there be any.Drink, or Meat 

that is good forthe Aor/é, and if he refufe Lthough it is theGeneral Opinion that the 2/- 
totakeit, do not forcehim to it , but ufe gentle /"\ rine isa deceiver , yet fomething may be 
Means, tempting hii when he is moft Thirfty,  difcovered thereby , viz. If the @rine be of an 
or Hungry; alfo mix the Drink, or Meat he loy- 50 High and Ruddy colour like Blood , then he hath 
éth beft, with that which he foveth worft, till been Over-ridden, or Ridden too early after Win- 


Obfervations from the Urine. 


both be made Familiar unto him. ter-grafs ; if the @rine carry a White cream on the 
top , it fhews a weak Back, and a Confumption 
Concerning the State of his Body. of Seed ; if itbe of apale yellowih colour, ra- 


ther thick than thin, and ofa ftrong finell, it is 
ye muft obferve that. the Strongeft State an healthful , found and good @rine ; if it be of 
of Body, which is the Higheft of Flefh, an high Complexion, and clear like oid March- 
“provided it is good, hard and without inward deer, his Body is inflamed, and he hath taken 
foulnefs is the beft ; yer .you muft take notice _ fome Surfeit ; A gréen @/rine fhews a Confumpti- 
that hisShape and Feeding are to be confidered : As 6° on of the Body ; @rine with Bloody ftreaks, de- 
to his Shape’ of Body,fome that be round,plump, notes an @/cer in the Xidneys, and a black thick 
and clofé Knit will appear fat, when really they cloudy @rine fhews Death. 
are 1can and in Poverty ; and others that are Raw- 
boned, Slender, and loof knit together , will ap- Concerning the Privy Parts. 
pear Lean , Deformed and Poor, when they are 
Fat, Foul, and full of Grofs Humours: So_like- F your Horfes Stoneshang down, fide or long 
wile as to their Feeding, fome will Feed outward- from his Body , heis out of Heart or Luft , 
j and 


ee ee 


nips 
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and is either fick of Greafe,or other foul Humours : 
but if they be clofe couched up, then he is in 
good plight and health. 

Having given you thefe Obfervations concer- 
ning the State and Condition of your Horfé, our 
next bufinefs {hall be to proceed to Difeajes, and 
their Cures. 


Receipts of Julips, GliNters,and Potions to very good to cbo 


for cooling a Horfe , Over-heared by 
violent Exercife, approved of by the 
late Duke of New-Cattle. 


For a Cold. 


Treakle mixt together , then take a Pound 


Ot Cumminfeed, an Ounce of Bay-berries, and an 2° 


Ounce of Anny/eeds all beaten to powder, which 
mix together, and put fo much thereof into the 
Floney and Treakle, as will make it thick like a 
Eiafty-puddin ¢ This give your Horfe. both before 
andl after his Riding. : 


To Comfort a Horfe Over-ridden. 
, i Ake a Pint of new Milk,, and put therein 


‘Ake half a Pound of Aézey, with as much 


Wheat-bran amongtt his Oats waih't in ftrong 
Beer,or Ale if he likes it; for Brat is Very good 
‘to get outhis Belly, and to moiften hiin,becaue 
it dries up all fuperfluous humours that heat him, 
Likewife in his Water, when he drinks put fome 
of the Bron, which is very good to cool and moi- 
ften him, and to loofen his skin if he be Aiide- 
Lound, which Heats dooccafion. 
Lettuces, ets Roots, and Endive Roots, are 
him, being boyled iin'the Wa- 
ter he drinks: And during the time of his Cure, 
Iet him haye no violent’ Exercife » only gentle 
Walking. 
To refrefh a Horfe; give him Carots with his 
Oats, and wath his Oa¢s in fnall Beer, which is ye- 
ry good. ; 


A cooling Fulip ina Fever. 


: / ‘Ake Barley-water a Quart, two Ounces of 

Syrup of Violets, and an Ounce of ‘Syrup 
of Lemons, mix thefe together, and give him to 
“quench his thirft. 


If he is loofe of Body in his Fever, to bind , 


him take one Ounce of Zvory,with as much Afir?s- 
horn, rafp them, and put them in three Quarts 
of Water, which muft boy! tillabout halfis con- 
fumed , then ftrain it through a Cloath ; and to 
this Liquor put four Ounces of the Juice of Bar: 


th:Yolks ofthree new-laidEggs well beaten, 3° Zeries , and one Ounce-and a half of Syrup of 


three peniworth of Saffron,and two or threeSpoon- 
“fulls of Sa%et-Oyl ; let them be luke-warm, and 

given to him in a Drenching-horn. i 

. Honey isa very foveraign thing for the Lungs, 

for a Cold, and to open all obfttutions ; and if 

yott put a good Spoonful thereof in his Oars-for 

fome time together, it will work notable effects, 

and recover a very purfey Horfe. . 

. Florfes of great Exercife, of flich as ate over- 


Pomegranates, and give it him in a Drenching-horn 
cold. 


A cooling Potion, 


‘Ake a Quart of Whey, four ot five Qunces 

: of Syrup of Violets, the like quantity of 
Cafia,with a little. Marna; and this will'both cool 
and purgehim gently. This given ina G/ifer is 


heated muft be often let Blood , fometimes: three 4° very coolingto the Bvivels. 


of four times in a few days, until you find good 
Blood to come. : ; ‘ 
To let a Horfée Blood in the Mouth, and ther 
to rub it with Sale, and cate him to drink 
his Blood, is an excel{ent thing; but you muft 


perge himwell, that his Greafe may come away } ~ 


for Horfés of great Exercifé would elfe be always 
foundted in the Body , and then they ‘will never 
thrive , until that Melted Greafe be brought a: 
way. 
The beft Purge is an Ounce of Mees ficatrina 
_ lap’t up in frefh Bucter,and made into Pid, which 
_ give him aftet he has refted awhile. Then give 
him this following Julip. Bhs : 
Take Mell Rofaram , Confetve of Damask Ro- 
Ses, and Burrage, with Syrup of Violets,ofeach 
four Ounces,Burrage, Endive ; Suckory, Buglo[s; 
and Plantain-Watet of each about a Pint and a 
half | which faid Water and Conjérves ufe thus. 


Put the Cox/erves into 4 Mortar , and beat them 60 


together; then mix them well together with the 
Waters , and give it your Horfe in a Drenching- 
horn cold ,'andif youadd Syrup of Lemmons it 
is very good ; of this Drink give him. twice 6¢ 
thrice a week for about a Month, and ter him reft 
afterwards , and it will be effectual. ~ 


Allthe time of this great Z7ear, ‘feed him with 


Alll thef@ cooling ¢hings are very-go0d for fur- 
feited and oyer-heated HZorfés : But firft give the 
Purge of Alves to bring away the Greafe., 


For the Bots and all manner of Worms, 
Ake a Quart of new, M/k, and as "much 


clarified Afoney as will make it very weer ; 
give it him in a Afor# luke-watm early in’ the 


s2 Morning, haying fafted. all Night before; then 


bridle him up, and Jet him ftand tied to-theemp: 
ty Rack for about two hours Then take half a 
Pint of White-wine, and. diffolye into it a good 
Spoonful of Black-foap, and give it him, caufing 
him to faft about two hoursaiter ; and this will 
caufe him to void the Worms in gtcat abundance, 
Or take Salt andWarer and give it him inaHorn, 


> For a’ Loofnefs. ° ge 4 


Ake’ Quart of Redwine, fer it oiithe'fire! 
put in it ofe Ounce aid a’ half of Bileal2 
mony made itt firte Powder, ‘and two Ounces ‘an 
a half of Confetve ‘of S/oes; then ftit “and: mik 
them well’rovéther ; then takeit off the fite; and 
put thereto on¢ or tivo Spoonfuls of the Powder of 
Cimamon ; mix thele together, aid’ give — hes 
GGFR iv é 


“ 


20 
drink. Let him faft rwo Hours after, and lec 
him eat no wafh’t Meat: ayis wholfome, fo is 
Bread and Oats,{o as they be well mixt withW heat 
or Beans, but not otherwile. 


An excellent Scowring when others will do 
no good. 


‘Ake a quarter of a Pound of fweet Butter, 


| JU half as much Ca/tle-foap, bearthem well to- 19 


ether ; then put thereto two Spoonfuls of Hemp- 
feed bruifed, of Anifeeds bruifed a handful,one 
Ounce of Sugar-candy, half a {poonful of Rofix 
finely beuifed ; Work all thefe into a Pafte, and 
give it him made up in Pills after his Heat , or 
when you have warmed him, and ftirred up the 
Greafé and Foulnef$ within him. 


For the Spleen. 


Ake a Plaifter of Oxicroceum,{pread it upon 
Sheeps Leather,which lay on, {uffering ic 
to lye untilit come off it felf. : 


AGlifter to Expel Wind. 
‘Ake Fennel Seeds and Annifeeds of each 


two Spoonfuls, bruifé them,then put there- 
to half a handful of Peditory of the Wall, Camo- 


mile, Rofemary flowers, and Peany-royal, 30 


For the Wind-Collick. 
BY a f{poonful of Cummin feeds with afew 


Camomile flowers in Poflet drink, and give it 
him to drink ; which is good to expel the Wind, 


For a Horfe that piffeth Blood. 


Ake a {poonful of Taragon,fteep it in White- 49 


t | wine, and as much Poppy feeds beaten as 
will-lye upon a fhilling, give this in White-wine, 
which will effec the Cure. 


For a C ough. 


“Ake tlie Root of Gentian, flice, dry , and 
i beat it to Powder, of which give him fa- 
fting‘as much in half a Pint of his own Water , 


as will lye upon a fhilling. This muft be given 50 


him every third day, until you fee his Cough or 
leaving to be removed; and all the time of his 
Cure let him ftand in the Stab/e. 


To caufe a Horfe to pifs, that has the 
Wind- Collick. 


Ake a quarter of a Pound of Ca/lle-foap 
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To make a Horfe Stale or Pifs. 


‘Ake the quantity of a Walnut of Caffle-foxp, 
boyl ita little in a Pint of {trong Beer ; 


and give it him ina Horn luke-warm, and it will 
caufe him to Pifs. 


To caufe a Horfe toVomit. 


‘Ake two large Roots of Polipodiuni of the 

Oak, wath and fcrape them very clean,and 
tye it to his Safle or Bit, then let ic be fteeped 
in Oy! of Spike 2 whole Night, and inthe Morn- 
ing fafting put on his Bridle with the Roots tied 
to the Bit, and ride’ him foftly for about an hour, 
with it in his Mouth, and if he be troubled with 
any Flegmatick, or Rheumsatick humours; or with 
any Eolt or filthy Matter that clogs or anoys his 


20 Stomach, it will caufe him to caft it forth .at ‘his 


Mouth or Nofe : It willalfo caule him to freeze and 
cough much, purging forth filth and flimy Mar- 
ter, fo that it will foon cleanfe his Body , and 
purifie his Blood. This you may give to a 
Hforfe newly taken from Grafs, or to one that has 
taken a Cold,or is foggy and pur/te;this being done; 
give him White-wine and Honey,as alfo a Cordial: 


A Pumege. 


‘Ake a Quart of ftrong A/e-wort, a quarter 

of a Pint of Hovey, two Ounces of London 
Treacle, mix and brew them all together,and give 
it him luke-warm, then keep him upon the Bit 
about Six hours warm clothed and littered sthen 
give hima feet a/b, and White-water, Rack 
him with fweet WheatJfraw, Oats and Bran ; this 
both purgeth and comforteth: And two or three 
days after give him this following Drink. 


Another Purge. . 


‘Ake a Pint of White-wine , put in it one 

Ounce of Sena to fteep all Night, in the 
Morning carly ftrain it,and put therein one Ounce 
of Powder of Alves, half an Ounce of Agarick, 
and a Spoonful of Liguori/ Powder; mix thefe 
well together , and give it him luke-warm in a 
Fiorn, then ride him gently about a quarter of 
an hour after it, apd fo fet him up warm, well 
clothed and littered ; let’‘no Air cometohim, nor 
fuffer him to eat or drink \for about fix hours: 
At Night give him a fweet Mr/h,and let his Meat 
be fweet Wheat-ftraw, Oats and Bran: The next 
Day let him Blood, and prick him in the third 
Furrow of his Mouth; and if his Blood: be bad, 
take about two Quarts from him: But if good 


about a Quart; keep him warm, and give him 
Sweet Mafbes ox White-water , and put into his 


| fmall, to which put two Ounces of Dia/- 60 Drink either the Powder of Brim/ffone or Elecam- 


thea, beat them well together in a Mortarmake 
them up into pretty big Bal/s, and fo keep them 
ule, for they will continue good a year. 
Take one of the Balls , crumble it into a Pint 
and a half of ftrong Beer {ealding hot, to diffolve 
the Bad, then ler it ftand till itis luke-warm,and 
fo give himina Horn , and let him faft about 
an hour ; this will empty him of all his Pi. 


pane , Fenugreek ox Turmerick, or one or more 


together , which being well mixt, put thereof into 
his Drink a Spoonful at a time. This is very 


ig. to cool and purifie the Blood, to purge Cho- 


er and other peccant Humours. This Purge is 

not only good for Hor/es newly taken from Grafs, 

but for thofé that are fick or furfeiced. 
Glifters. 


° 
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Ghifers. 


Glifter is a yery good Preparative to A 
Purging Drink, cleanfing the Guts , and 


A 


~ reiretheth the Vital Parts; fo that before he give 


a Drink,whether Puy, ing or otherwife, ifthe Hor/e 
henotfoluble in Body, that after Blood-letting , 
the next day he give a Gliffer. 

A Decottion is a Broth made of divers Herbs , 
as Malows, Mar/h-Mallows, Camomile , Pebhitory , 
and fometimes white Lilly Roots , which boy! in 


* Water till the third lie is confumed. Sometimes 


inftead of Herds an 
or Whey will ferve. 

The quantity of Broth, Milk or Whey, is ac: 
cording to the age, ftrength, and bignef$ of the 
Florfe ; forifia {trong, large, fatand lufty Hor/e, 
three Pints is ufual, otherwife a Quart is fuffici- 
ent : Itis uftal to putin half aPint of Oyl,cwo 
ot three Drams of Sa/t , and fometimes Verjuce, 
or Honey, as occafion requires. 

The ufual Druggs are Sena, Caflia, Annifeeds , 
Agarick, alfo the Oyls of Camomile, Violets,and 
Dill, Svgar-Candy and fuch like. As tothe quan- 
tity of Druges ; three ounces ina Glifter is the 
moft ufed,otten lefS ; and put in not above four 
ounces of Butter , and when you give it, let ic 
be lukewarm. 


Water, fat Beef Broth, Milk 


ZY 

of his Head , jobbing it a fittle hard , and. turn 
the Stick , which will occafion him to Bleed free- 
ly'; then givehim this following Drink, Take an 
Ounce of Annifeedsand as much Turmeréck beat- 
en fmall, half a Quarter of a Pint of Aquavit} 
a Pint and a half of Mild Beer, aPint of Verjuce, 
or for want thereof a quarter of aPint of White- 
wine-vinegar , and put itto the Beer , and. the 
reft of the Zngredients,which make luke-warm,and. 


¢ 


10 give it him inthe Morning fafting ; asfoon ashe 


ath took it , take a han 
ten {mall in a Mortar , a penny worth of 4qua- 
vite , and put half the dguavite into one Ear, 
holding itupright in the hollow of your hand, ; 
and put half the Herb-grace in afterit; then puc. 
in Wool or Zow , and tye up the Ear with a Gar- 
ter , and the like do to the other Far , and tye. 
them both up together; after Twenty four Hours 
untye his Zars, and take out the Wool,and Herb- 


ful of Flerb-grace bea- 


20 grace ; the next Day in the Morning let him Blood 


on both fides of his Neck , and faye abouta Pint 
of the Blood , and put thereto a handful of Salt ; 
ftir it well together, and give ic him fafting : four 
or five Hours after givehim fweet y, and at 
Night, warm Water and Bran: After you haye 
given him the firft drink, tye up one of his Fore- 
legs, and ftrew good ftore of Litter under him % 
and fo let him take his reft , and he will either 
recover in a Day or Two, or Dye; the Vinegar 


Your Hore fhould be empty when you give ir, 03 Will make him pif$ , and the Aquavit caufe him 


and before you give it, Rake him , let him keep it 
about Half an Hour , holding his Tai clofe to 
his Fundament all the while. 

The length of the Giifter-pipe thouldbe about 
a Foot longin theShank , and put it home, and 
draw out the Pipe by Degrees. 


For aVein that fwells upon letting Blood. 


‘Ake black Pitch , white Pitch and Rofiz, of 4° 


» each a like quantity , boil them together , 
and lay it on hot,with a flat ftick ; and then flock 
it, and this doing, oncein four or five days will 
take down the Swelling ; he muft be houféd, and 
kept with dry’ meat the time of his Cuire ; you 
may anoint it with Oy! of Populeon, or with Soap 
and Brandy, 


A Hofe Burnt by a Mare. 
| His is known by the Mattering of his Yard 


within ; for Cure take a. Pint of White:. 


wine , in which Bojl a Quarter of a Pound of 


Roch-Allom , and when itis cool; Squirt it with, 


a Syring as far into his Yard as you can; and 
it will effect the Cure. 


The taggers. 


TY His Difeale proceeds from corrupt Blood, o: 
' 4 Groff ill Humours that opprefs the Brain ;' 


from whence proceeds a vaporous Spirit, diffolved 
by a weak heat, which affliéts’ the whole Head, 
For Cure, firft take a pretty long’ ftrait Stick well 
fmooth'd about’ the bignefs of a Zobacco-pipe, and 
atone end cut a Notch,this Stick put upto the top 


to fleep: If he comes not to his Stomach’, then 
givehim Honey, and White-wine , and a Cordial ; 
when you let him Blood in the Head with your 
Cornet-Horn, Jet him Blood in the third Furrow 
of his. Mouth , and let him bleed well; alfo 
let him Blood in the Griftle of his Noe, with a, 
long Bodkin, or Shomakers Aw/. 


For a Broken-winded Horfe. 


‘Ake Boars Dung, dry it to Powder, pura 

Spoonful ofit into a Quart of AL/é newly 
taken fromthe Cow , orelfe made luke warm, 
and give it him : If you {ee that this quantity 
will not make him fick the firft time you give it 
him , then give him two Spoonfuls more of the 
Powder , and this in four or five times taking 
will Cure him. This drink muft be giyen ever 
third day.A Spoonful of the Powder of a Hedg- 


50,hog being given , doth much add to the Cure. 


To flop Bleeding. 


Et him Blood in both the Plate-veins , then 
wind a Zhum-band of wet Hay about his 
Neck , fo long to come from his Zars to his. 
Breaft, and fo keep it wet until you find the 
Blood: to Stanch. : « 
Or take Bettony , and ftamp it in a Mortar” 


o With Sa/t , put it into his Nofe, or apply it to 


the Wound, and ic will ftanch it. 
For a Shoulder-firains 


; Irft tye uphis found Lez with 4 Garter or 
Lift. , sea walk) or drive him on his other 

three Legs ,. that he may lay the’ weight 5 his 
sn Body’ 


ie 


22 : 
dy upon the lame Lég, and fo keep him un- 
eS oe fae to Sweat at MA Cods and Ears with 
pain. The reafon of this is to fee the Plait-. 
Vein the plainer ; then lec down the Jame Leg 
and the Vein will appear plainer; but if it dorli 
not yet appear vifible enough, then heat a little 
Warer, and bathe the place grieved therewith, 
which will caufe it to appear bigger; then let 
him Blood, and when you fee the Blood is come 
into the Plait-Vein , and that the Vein is plain 
enough to fee and feel , tye up his lame Leg a- 
gain, and bleed him there on that fide the bot- 
tom of his Che/? his lame Leg is on. Let him 
bleed about a Quart or two, and the greater 
the LamenefS is, the more let him Bleed; 
after he has bled about a Quart on the ground ; 
plit into a Bow/ a good handful of Salt, and Jet 
him bleed about another Quart , keeping the 
Blood and Salt always ftirring to prevent clod- 
ing; then ftop the faid P/art-Vein with a piece of 
Lead to hinder more bleeding. Then having in 
aréadinefs about an Ounce and an half of Oy! 
of Turpentine, and as much Strong Beer; put 
thém into-a Glafs-Vial, fhake them well together, 
bathe it well in with your hand all about his 
Shoulder, his Breaft, and down to his Xxee; then 
take the Blood and Salt, and bathe that a§ the 
former; thén fet him upto his Meat, and with a 
Garter or Lift tye both his Fore-legs together as 
clofe as you can; the next day untyethem, take 
hiin ouc and walk him, and if you find he can 
go pretty well, ride him gently about a Mile, 
aid {0 fet him “up again, tying his Fore-Feet to- 
gethér, as befor¢ directed ; bur if he goes not 
well the firft day, do but walk him “the fécond 
day; and the third day after his firft dreffing, do 
not only tye his Legs, but flat a Stick on both 
fides, like a Wedge, about the bignefS of a Six- 
pence; this drive between the Zoes of his Shoes 


and the Zoe of his Foor faft, fo that it may not 49.2 little ftirring him in the Stable 


come out; and always whilft he ftands ftill/in 
the Stable tye his Legs clofe, «and peg him with 
a. Wedge; and'wheh you take him out ro walk 
or ride, untye his Legs and take our the Wedze. 
Do ‘this every Night and Day until he is cured, 
which will be in a few days, if it be newly. 
taken. To lec Blood once, arid to Anoinr it once - 
with Oyl of Zurpentine and Beer, and once with’ 
the Blood and Salt, with the help of tying his’ 
Legs and Wedging them, 
ent. hi : 
Hogs-Greafe is very good for a Srain, 


For'a Sinew-[priig Horfe, 
Paks a Pint of Linfeed Oyl, boylit, then put 


‘ih three pennyworth of dquavite’, ‘ftir 


them together and anoint his Legs therewith, 


For a Back Sinew-Strain , or any Grief, ° - 


of Sinews'on Foynts. ° 


[Ake atat Sticking Muttive drelp 5” Bay it, 
pi Bes isomnilieviseap ROp ies Body fal el 
Blab Srails and ray Snails 5 Roa iv at a fea 


Pain, Straitne{s, Shrinking, or Numne|s 
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as aforefaid , is fuffici- 5° 
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fonable good Fire, and when it begins to Warn 
baft it with fix Ounces. of Oyl 0; Spite made 
yellow with Saffrov, and the like quantity of the 
Oyl of Wax. . The Dripping and Moiflure that 
falls from it, fave, and keep in a Gally-Por, with 
Which anoint the gtieved place , working it in 
very hot, holding a hot Bar of Jron before it; 
And thus do every Morning and Evening until it 
is cured, 


For Greafe fallen into the Legs, ‘and the 
Scratches, 


Ake of Nerve-Oyl, Train-Oyl, and Oyl of 
Bays, of each half .a Pint, with the big- 
nelS of an Egg of Alom, boil thefe well together ; 


then having cleanféd the Sores'and opened the — 


Pultis, if there be any, with Salye anoint the 


20 Place grieved. 


Alfo for.the Scratches; Take Verdizreafe and 
Burnt Alm mixt together, and fo apply it, keep- 
ing him dry. 

A Purgation for a Horfe that is fk of. his 
Greafe, or any Coftivenefs. 3 


‘Ake a Pint of good old Whitewine , fer it 
on the Fire and diffolye it in a lump of 


30 Caftle-Soap as big as a large Pigeows-Fgg, then 


firainthem well together on the Fire; then take 
it off, and put into ir two good: handfuls of 
Hlempfeed finely beaten, with an Ounce and an 
half of good Sugar-Candy beaten to. fine pow- 
der, mix all thefe well together; then having 
warmed the Horfe to ftir up the Grea/e and other 
foul Humors, give him this to drink, and 
walk him for a little while after it to make the 
Potion work; then fet him up warm, and after 
, if he grows 
fickifh let him lye down/; then: after two or 
three hours fafting give him a fiveet Mafb, and 
fo feed him as at other times. 


For'a Spavin , Splint, Curb,» oF Ring- 
bone. 


Irft, Clip away the Hair all about the Ex: 
7 cretion, next take a piece of dlom’d Lea- 
ther juit as big as the place where the Hair is 
cutaway ; then {pread: the faid Learher round 
the edge with a little Shoemakers-Wax; then take 
the Herb Sparagur (which hath the virtue to rail 
Biifters) bruife it ina Mortar, ‘and lay it on the 
Leather'in the middle where the Wax is nor, 
which ought to be the bignefS' of the Knot or 
Excretion, and bind it faft thereon, and fo let it 
lye (if in the Spring or Summer, when the 
Sparagus is in its virtue) two or three hours ; 
but if imethe Winter when it has not that virtue, * 
then add t0 ita drop or two of Origanum, and 
letitlyeonaday, andbefure tye up the Horfes. 
lead for about two hours, left he: bires ic away. | 
hen.you have takenoff the Plai/ter, anoint the 
place with Zrain-Oy/ luke-warm, and you shall’. 
Find ng WU: si doled dls oa 2 a3! 


To 
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To make the Hoofs Srow quickly, and to be 
tough and trong. 

Ake feven Ounces of Juice of Garlick , 

| two Pound of old Alogs-zreafe, and one 

handful of Affes or Cows-Dung, mix them and 

boy! them all Well together, and with this both 

flop his feet and anoint the Crowners of his hoofs, 


For any Founder , Surbait, or the like in 
the Feet. 


F's Pare thin, open his Heels wide, and 
take a good quantity of the Blood front 
the Zoes, then tack on a Shoe fomewhat hollow ; 
next take Fraxkinfence, and rouling it in a little 
fine Corton Wool or Bombaft , with an hot Tron 
meltit into the Foot betwixt the Shoe and the Zoe, 
untill the Orifice where the Blood was taken 


away is filled up; Then take half a Pound of 


Fiogs-greafe, melt it on the Fire, and mix it with 
Wheat-Bran to make jt thick like a Pultis; then 
flop up his Foor therewith as hor as he can en- 

ureit, covering it with a piece of an old Shoe, 
and fplintit up, caufing him to ftand fill for three 
or four days; and if occafion requires, renew ir 
ull the Cure is perfected.’ 


A general Salve for any Sore fwelling, 


Ake Turpentine, Black Soap, Hogs-Greafe 

and Pitch, of each a little quantity; mix 

and boyl them well together, and apply it warm 
to the Grief. 


The Farcy, 


: ume. 
uF i Ake a handful of Rice and ten Cloves of pe 


Garlick, beat them together; then take a 
pennyworth of dyuavite, and’ ftrain them 
through a Cloth; then take a little Black-Wool to 
drink up the. Moifture, and put into each Ear 
half the Wool, and few up the Lars together ; 
then cut his Forehead and put into the Hole the 
inner Rind of an Elder-fhick aboutan Inch long , 
and keep him in theHoufe that no Wet fall into 
his Ears the firftday and night. 


For any Farcy, Mang, Scab or Leprofie. 
I ET Blootl, then take a Quart of Wine ot 


Yinegar, put therein a quarter of a Pound 
ot good Tobacco; then fet it on an Ember-fire to 
fimper, and not boyl, for a whole Night; then 
ftrain it, and with this Warer wath the infected 
Place, as often as occafion requites , until it is 
cured, ; 


To help a Horfe that. Galls betibeen the 
Lees, through Heat or ill Dreffing. 


‘Ake a raw Age, ctuth it betiveen his Legs, 
E rubbing the galled place very well there- 
with after the Sores are made dry, F 


' For a Canker ina Horfes Mouth. 


Ake half a Pint of the belt White-Wine 

Vinegar , half a Pound of Roach Allin, 

and a handful of Sage; boy! thele together , arid 
therewith wath his Mouth and Tongue. 


19 £14 Horfe that has got an Over-reach, ov 
Tread of the Heel. 


Irft, Search it well to the bottom , take out 
all the Gravel and wath it with Pif;s then 


take a good handful of Nerrles and 4 good! 


handful of Sa/r; put them in 4 Cloth and bind 
them to the Sore; this do two or three Morn- 
ings together, then fet on the Shoe with’ a Lea- 
ther under it; which done, pour in fome /Zogs- 


20 Oreafe {calding hor, then fome *Rozin alfo {cald-. 


ing hot, and then after thar put in fome Wheat. 
Bran, 


To draw out a Nail or Thorn in any place. 


ss Fhoufe-Snails and {eth them in Butter, 
and apply it for ue. 


For a Stub, of ether but in or about the 
rl > = 


Foot. 


Ake Bees-Wax, Pitch, Flogs-Greafe and Tur- 
pentine, boyl them together in an Earthen 
Pipkin; but put in the Turpentine a little before 
you take it off the Fire, ftirring it well together ; 
then make the Wound clean and pour it in 
_fealding hot; then dip Zow in it, and ftuff the 
Sore place full of it, and it will heal in a fhort 


To kill Lice, 


‘Ake the Juice of Beets and Staveacre beaten 
together, and therewith anoint his Bod 'y all 

over, and it will kill them. 
Alfo to anoint him with Figs. Greafe under 
the Mane, and upon the Ridge-bone of the Back, 
Will deftroy them. ’ 


For a Prick in the Foot. 


59 
Irft, Take off the Shoe, and pare his oof 
F to find out the bottom of the Wound ; then 
take Turpentine , feelh Butter, and a little black 
Pitch boyled together, and pour it into the 
Wound. fealding hot; then dip fome 7ow in the 
fame, and {tuff ic well between the Shoe and the 
Foor, {plinteting and binding it about with Sticks 
and Leather to keep it on; but if it be a long 
60 Nail that fttuck into his Foot on the Road in a 
Journey; then pluck out the Nuit, heat it ted 
hot, and pucit into the Hole as far as it went in ; 
-and having thus feared it with the Nai/, to keep it 
from feftring, melt fre/h Butter and Turpentine 
with a little b/ck-Pitch, and pour into the Hole 
as aforefaid; then clap on the Shoe, and ftuff the 
Foot with Tow, as before directed, yi 

G 


23. 


“ 
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A green Oyutment to heal a Wound. 


Ake Water-betony , Comfry., Red Sage, Fe- 

rufalem Sage , Muzwert, Rue , Southern- 
wood, and Rofemary, of each a handful, Boil 
them ina Pint of May-Butter,with as much Mut- 
ton-Suet , and when it hath Boiled a while, take 
it of the Fire , Strain it through a Cloath, and 
fo put itintoa Pot for your ule. 
lay on the Oyntment, wafh the Wound with this 
following Water. 

Take Half a Pound of Bole-Armoniack, a Quar- 
terof a pound of White Copperas,and two Oun- 
ces of Ruch-Allom, beat the Copperasand Alom, 
and put them into a Pipkin to melt on the Fire ; 
whet it is cold,pur it with the Bole- Armoniack in- 
to a Mortar , and beat them together to a Pow- 
der; then taketwo Quarts of Spring Water, fet 
it over the Fire clofe covered till it be Scalding 
hot, thea purit intoa clean Earthen P/cher, to 
which put two Spoonfuls of the faid Powder,and 
ftir it well together before you let it fettle ; then 
when it hath ftood two or three days ferling,take 
off the uppermoft froth , and gently pour out 
the Water into another /zfcher clean from the 
Dregs, And foit is fit for ufe, always uféing it 
as warm as can beendured ; and when you wath 
the Wound, let the Cloth lye on a while, then 
wet a double Cloth in the faid Water, 
on the Sore , renewing it two or three times a 
day , and after it is watht, lay on the aforefaid 
Oyatment. This Water is very good’ for any 
Wound old or new. 


For a Sore Back, or Navell-Gall. 


Ake a Quarter of a Pint of Zrain-Oy!, and 
Boil in it as much beaten Verdigrea/é asthe 


quantity of.a Nuimeg, put it into a Por , and 49 


keep it for ufe. 


For a new Wound made by a Stake , or 
. Stub. 


Ath the Wound well with Yéegar and 
\ Butter melted together, then take a Clout 
tyed to the end of a Svck, which dip in fome 
Linfeed-Oyl , and run it to the bottom of the 


HORS MANS HIP, 


Ahelp for a tyred Horfe. 


F yourHorfe is tired in your Jrurvey, oria 
a Hunting Maich, give him warm Urin to 
Drink , and let him Blood inthe Mouth, fuffer- 
ing him to fwallow it ; and if youcome where 
Nettles are , rub his Mouth , and Sheath well 
therewith , and ride him gently; and when you 


But before you 29 come to your Jam or Fournies end, let him be 


fet up warm , and before your going to Bed give 
him about fix Spoonfuls of Aquavite,and as much 
Provender as he will eat; the next Morning rub 
his Legs with Sheeps-feet-Oyl, and he will be 
recovered of his tirednefs. 


For the Glanders. 


i i Ake a Quart of Red Vinegar, but not Wine- 
Vinegar , fet itoverthe Fire , and put there- 
in two Spoontuls of Exglifh Honey, and as much 
Elecampane , beaten to Powder fincly fearfed , 
and as much Roch-Alom, as the bizne{$ of an 
Egg, alfo beaten to fine Powder ; and when all 
thefe are well Boiled, put in half a Pint 
of Sallec Oyl , then rake it of, and let it ftand 
until it is luke warm ; and of this give your Horlé 
fix Spoonfuls in each Noftril, with a little Horn = 
then ride him out two or three turns, and tye his 


and lay it 3° Head down to his Foot, for about four Hours,and 


let him faft aslong. You muft give. this Drink 
at nine feyeral times , being three days betwixt 
every Drink; every fecond day after he hath had 


his Drink , give him Chickens Guts warm rolled . 


in beaten Bay-Salt,and put them down his Throat, 
giving him warm Water, and wet Hay all the 
time you give him this Drink,and this will amend 
the Glaxders,and theMourning in the Chine. 


For a Cold,that is not the Glanders. 


Ake two Spoonfuls of Pepper well beaten } 
the like quantity of Muftard, four Spoon- 

fuls of Salet-Oyl , four Onions roafted very foft 
and cut{mall; then take two Spoonfuls of Z/e- 
campane beaten into fine Powder , mix all thefe 


together , and make them into Bw/s with Frefh ~ 


Butter, and give him themrhree at atime; and 
nine Balls fo given him at three times avill Cure 


Wound, anointing it well ; andin a fhorttimeit sohim , fo that you may Travel him upon it. 


willbe Cured ; And ifthe Air gets in the Wound, 
and caufeth ic to fivell, then anointic with Oyl 
of Populeow round about the Swelling. 

Train-Oyl , and Verdigrea/e melted together, 
will Heal and Skin any Wound in a fliort time. 


Foa Horfes Yard that's foul and furrd 
without, that he piffeth in the Cod, 


“TL Ake Frefh Butter and White-wine-vinegar,melt 69 


them, then pull out his Tard,taking off the 
Filth, and wafhit with the Barrer and Vinegar 
until it be clean, and eject fome of it with a 
“Syring up into his Yard. 


Another for a Cold. 


Ake new Butter unwafht without Salt mixt 
init, with brown Sugar-Candy, Amileeds and 
Liquorice , but if the Horfe rattles in the Head , 
put in two Cloves of Garlick made in Br/s, and 
this givehim for three Mornings together, 


at 


Balls 
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Balls for the Glanders , that Cures alfo 
aCold, prevents heavy Sickne{s, pur« 
geth away all Molten Greafe,recovers 
4 loofe Stomach, keeps the Heart from 
fainting with Exercife, and makes a 
lean Horfe foon fat. 


25 
Dith, ftrain ic,and with the Moitture that comes 
from it dref$ the Eye. ae ; 


For a Bite, or Stroak in the Eye. 


Y I Ake a little Zoney with a little grated Gin: 
ger, mix them together, and put it into his 

Eye with a Feather; do this three Mornings to- 

gether. ; ; 


10 


F T Ake Annifeeds, Cumminfeeds, Fenugréek- 
Seeds,Elecampane-roots, of each two Ounces 

finely beaten and fearféd, then add to them two 
Ounces of Browh-Sugar-Candy finely beaten,and 
the like quantity of the Flower of Brimflone :then 
-take an Ounce of the Juice’of Liguorice, and dif. 
folve it on the Fire in half a Pint of White-Wine, 
then take an Ounce of the beft Chimical Oyl of 
Annifeeds , and three Ounces of Syrup of 


Colrs-Foot ; which done, take half a Pint of 20 


Sallet Oyl, the like quantity of pure Honey, and 
Syrup of Moloffes ; mix all this with the former 
Powders , and withas much Fine Wheat Flower 
as will bind them together , to ork into a tiff 
Paft; and fo keep them for ufe in a clofe Gally 
Pot , and when you have occafion for any, take 
fome of the Pafl, and make itinto Balls, about 
the bignefS of a {inall Egg: : 
For the ufe of thefe Bas they are excellent 30 
for feveral otcafions. If you ufé them to cure 
the Glanders, ora Cold, take one of thefe Bats, 
anoint it all over with fweet Butter, and fo give 
it your /Yorfe in the Morning fafting ; then ride 
him a little after, and feed and water him as you 
are accuftomed to do, and this obférve for a 
Week together. If you wfé thefe Bulls to pre- 
vent SicknefS, ufe them in the fame manner for 
three or four days, If youwfe them to fatten 
your /Yorfe, ‘thin give them for about a Fort- 40 
night together: But if you nf tliem in the na- 
ture of a Scouring to take away Greafe or Foul- 
wefs, then after his Heat, and in his Heat you 
muft ufe them. Alfo if you diflolve the Bain 
his ufual Water made /wke-wwarm, it worketh the 
fike effect, and fattens very much. If you give 
your Horfe one of thefe Balls before a Journey, 
It prevents tiring: To give it in the height of 
‘Travel doth refrefh Wearinef$ , andto give it 
‘dtter Travel prevents Surfeits and inward Sick- 


Tie 
th A Water for Sore Eyes. 
7 Ake a Pint of Svow Water, and diffolve it 


into three,or four Drams of white Vitriol,’ 
and wath his Eyes therewith , or oftner until 
tured: = ° Sanat 


50 


mye: : 
i es 4 new-laid Eng, roatt it very hard, 


cleave it in funder long-ways and take our 

“the To/k; then fill the empty Holes with white 

_ Vitridl finely beaten; And {0 clo{e the E¢g again; 
“then roaft it the {econd time until the V#friol is 
melted; laftly beat the Eggshell and alk in a 


For 4 Pin, Pearl, Web, or any Filye inthe x 


To takea Film off the Eye. 


ff Whe as much Djalihex as the bignels of a 
Walnut, and put thereto the Powder of 
Verdigreafe as much as a Huzle-nut; mix theny 
well together, and every day put into his Aye as 
much of it as the bignefs of a Pea/e, and this 
will take off the Film, 


For a Canker in the Ti ongle. 


qe as much Roach-Allom as the quatitity 
of an Zgz, boyl it in three or four Spoon- 
fuls of Whitewine-Vinegar , with a Spoonful of 
Ffoney and an handful ‘of Columbine-Leaves cut 
finall; with this wah his 7 ongue OfAce a day un- 
til it be cured, which willbe in a few days. For 
the wathing his Mouth tye a Rag about a Srick. 


To make a Star or any other Mark in a 
Horfes Forehead, or any other part. 


FS With a pair of Scizars clip away the 
_ Hair clofé rothe Skin, where you would 
have the Mark to be; then take a piece of 
Brick,or a Pumice-Stone, rubbing it hard alf over 
until it is bare, and fo wipe it clean. Then make 
a Plaifter of Burzund)-Pitch, which muft be jut 
the bignefS of the Mark: and a little before you 
putiton, lay a hot Zron upon the Pitch to fof- 
ten it, to makeit flick on the better; and fo clap 
it to the place as a Plaifter fit for the Mark, and 
lay a hot /ron on the back of the Plaifter to 
heat it; then over the firftsPlai/fer lay another 


 Plaifter a little broader , heating the fecond as 


you did the firft, and fo let it ftick on until ir 
come off it felf, which may be in aboura Month. 
When thefe Plaijfers come off, then to maké 
the Hair comg White where the Mark mutt be, 
take a little Hony and°Bytter (but more 7 iy) 
mix them together; and anoint the place there- 
with once in three days; and this do. for abouc 
four or five times or days, and in about three 
Months the Mark will be perfect, and the Haie 
grown. ; 


. Many more are the Défeafes and Maladies of 
Florfes, and for cyery Difeafe there is abundancé 
of Medicines, fo that fhould I inferc them all it 
Would take up a Volume it felf I have here 
taken notice of the moft frequentDiftempers, with 
Directions for their Cures, referting you to the 
many Books now extant, that only, treat there- 
of ne 


‘ 
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A TABLE of the Contents of the feveral Things treated of in 
the feveral Chapters in this Treatife of Hor/manfhip. 
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1b. 
HAWK. © 


HAWKIN 


F AULCONRY. 
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Wherein 13 treated of the Several kinds of Hawks now in ufe , with their 
Natures and Qualities. The mamer of Reclaiming, Mewing, and 
Flying them for the refpeitive Game, proper for each Hawk, with di 
reckons for feeding and ordering them. Their Difeafes and Cures, 
With a fhort Difcourfe of the Spanicl, /bewing his ufe in Faulconry ; 
with Directions for the Breeding,Ordering and Managing him for the 
Game: Together with Direttions for the choofing, ordering, and ma. 
king a Setting Dog. 


aA Reals Tn our Age this Art isarrived to its Perfection f 


but hitherto what hath been treated of it has been 
The Introduction. MS eo COUS. 


The Greeks and Latins finding the Faulcon of 

all other Birds of Prey, the moft adventurous , 

Neient Authors, fuchas 4ri/otle and P/i- hardy, and yer tractable, did communicate her 

A ay, make no mention of this Noble Art, — name to all others. The one calling Afawks by 

from whence we miay probably conje- the name of Ferax, and the others by that of 

Cture it was unknownuntothemof that — -Accipiter. The French have imitated them, and 

Age, elfe without doubt we fhould haye met 10 we the French, and hence it comes that this drt 
with fome Tracts thereof amongft other things hath its denomination of Fausconry. 

of Antiquity. “Tis true, many of them tell us 

that the Eagle is a Bird of Prey, but none- of 

them have obferved that this fierce and couragious 


Prince of the Air was eyer reclaimed by the Art GHAR, IL 
of Man. 
In the Creation all Creatures were willingly 0 if the feveral forts of Haw ks. 


fabject to our firft Parents; Eat fnceat is by con- 
ftrainc, if they obey us, and not without’ great i a 
trouble mixt afi feawehe danget. Of this there 20” | ‘Hey who have wrote of this 4r¢ have di- 
is no clearer demonftration than this Art of vided the feyeral forts of Hawks after a 
' Hawking, by means whereof a Bird,that by na- _ Various manner; fome affigning ten forts , others 
ture is wild, ftrong, fwvift, and cruel, is brought eight or nine and others but feven. In this 
tame and tractable, infomuch that when fhe is  Treatife I fhall {peak of thofé in ufe amoneft us 
at her own liberty foaring in the Air , yet fiich in this Kingdom . which are the beft for any 
is her loyalty and obedience to her Mafter, that Game, either for River or Land. , 
at his hollow, or fignal of the Lure, fhe defcends Thefe Hawks may be comprehended under 
and comes to his //7, thefé two general Heads, viz. ied ae, 


” / 
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hort-winged Flawks; and the rather for that 
Bie Hawks require much of the fame 
reclaiming, maming, feeding and mewing the one 
as the other; the like doth thofe that art Short- 
winged, which differeth much from the Long- 
winged. The Long-winged Hawks are the Fanl- 
con, or Slight-Faulcon, the Geérfaulcon, Lanner ; 
Bawrel, Merlin and Hobby. 

The Short-winged are the Gofhawk and the Spar- 
row-hawk. 

And note that all Lovg winged Hawks are 
brought to the Lure, and Short-winged ones to 
the hand. 

All thefé Avawks have their Males or Taffels, 
which are nothing near fo ftrong, large and fit 
for Service; yet are they of very good courage, 
and ferviceable, efpecially the Jerkin, . Zaffel Gen- 
tle, and Taffel of a Gofhawk, and fometimes fur- 
pafles the Females. And thefe Zafels have names 
appropriate to them ; wz. The 

Gerfaulcon, her Ferkin. 

Faulcon or Slight-Faulcon, her Taffel Gentle. 

Lanner, her Lanueret. 

Merlin, her Fack Merlin. 

Flobby, her Fack Hobby. 

Bawrel, her Bawret. 

Caftrell, her Fack Caftrell 

Gofbawk, her Taffel of the Gofhawk. 

_ Sparrow-hawk, her Mufler. 


All thefe Afawks have thefe Names,viz.Eyeffes, 30 


Branchers, Ramage or Soar-Hlawks, Lentiners,fLag- 
gards, and Entermewed Haggards. : 

She is called an Eyeff, for being taken out of 
the Nef and bred up by hand ina Room. There 
is another Zye/8, and that is alfo taken out of the 
Neff, but bred up at Hack, that is, by bringing 
her up, and to let her fly at pleafure, obferying 
a certain place to feed her at, making there a 
Neft for her; and this fort{o bred up is called a 
Tackler or Hack-Hawk, which generally proyes 
the beft. 

She is called a Brancher, being taken when fhe 
is but able to hop from Bough to Bough: And 
this Term properly belongs to Short-winzed 
Eiawks. 

When fhe can flee and prey for her felf,then fhe 
1s a Ramage or Soar-Hawk. 

A Soar-Hawk taken about Lent following, is 
properly called a Lentiner, but being taken in 
hot weather generally is fhort liy’d. 

If taken after Lent, fhe is properly called a 
Flaggard ; andwhen fhe hath preyed for her (elf 
a year, and hath mewed moft of her Feathers,fhe 
1s called an Tnter‘mewed Haggard. 

There are other names to be obferyed for 
Hawks, viz. the firft year fhe is a Soar or Ra- 
mage Hawk; thefecond an Intermewer ; the third 
a White Hawk, then a Hawk of the firlt Goat , 
and every year a Hfawk of fuch a Coat, as the {e- 
cond, third, fourth, or the like, 
veth. 

The Male of an Byef, is an Eyefs Taffel; of a 

- Br ancher, a Brancher Taffel; of a Lentiner , a 
Lentiner Taffel ; of the Soar or Ramage-Hawk, 
the Soar Tafel; and of a Haggard, the Haggard 
Faffel. 


’ According to thefe diverfity of names and times 


KING. 


a 
a Hawk is to be efteemed; for by how much 


the later you. rake her, by fo much the more 
difficult will fhe be to be reclaimed and manned, 
as being the more Haggardly,'or wilder of Na- 
ture, but being well manned, doth make the beft 
Alawk for the Field. ; 

An Eyrie of Hawks confifts of fometimes more, 
fometimes lefS, four or five being a good Byrie , 
and feldom more. 

The Males of Hawks are to be obferved; the 
firft year they are of a reddi/h Plume, after they 
have mewed they are blewifh, and the older they 
are thé blewer and whiter is the Male; and ’tis 
obferved, that the white Male proves the beft 
conditioned ; the dark maled is brave metled,but 
fubject to Crowing, that is, to fly at Crows. 

‘The earlier a Hawk is hatched in the year, the 
redder, brisker and livelier will her eyes be, 
(which is her excellency , and fheweth a good 
20 Hawk) and one to be in health; for when ‘the is 

fick her eyes will be pale and wan. 

Thus having given fome general Heads of the 
feveral forts oF Hawks now in ufe amongft us, 

in the next place 1 fhall treat of each~-Hawk a- 

part; and firft with Long-winged Hawks, and then! 

the Gerfaulcon requires the firft place. 


5 fe) 


GRA sili, 
The GERFAULCON. 


His Hawk is much larger then any other 
Faulcon, and thence it is that they have 
fometimes been efteemed a peculiar kind of Bird, 
not comprehended under the general Name of a 
Faulcon; and for her largenefs , fome efteem her 
to be a kind of Zagle. She is very fierce and 
hot,which caufeth her to be {0 hard. to be reclaim- 
ed,fo that her Keeper had need be endowed with 
patience,and to treat her gently ; but being over- 
come fhe proves an excellent Hawk, and will 
{Carce refufe to fly at any Game,as the Hernand 
River Fowl; but her largenefS is fuch , that it 
frights the Fowl which are in thefé parts, which 
hinders her killing her Game,and therefore is not 
efteemed fo ufeful as the Haggard Faulcon, or Ra- 
50 mage Faulcon. 

She is a ftately Bird to behold , and moft fit 
for Princes and Perfons of Quality. Her Head 
and Eyes are likethe Haggard Faulcons, with a 
large bending Beak fomewhat blewith , her Wigs 
are fhorter than the S/ight Faulcon; the hath large 
Nares, and a Maile likea Lanners ; her Feet are 


40 


large, and ftrong armed , and her Zraine is much. 


like the Layers. 
In going up to her Gate fhe is much of the na- 


fo long as fhe li- 60 ture of the Merlin, not ufing the fame way as 


other Faulcons, for they climb up upon the Zrain 
when they find any Fowl, and as foon as they 
have got above it, they make feveral throughs 
or down-fhoots till they have killed or bound it; 
and after. fhe hath killed her Game, reward her 
5 yen do the Fauleon, which hall be next treat 
ed of, 


Her 


ee eee 
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Her Keeper had ineed have a great care how to 
make her at firft (as indeed all-other Hawks) for 
being well made the will keep fo; therefore be 
Not too over-hafty in your mansing and reclaim 
zig her, but ufe a gentle and familiar Way. 

If you intend her for the Brook , Lure het as 
you do the Fauleon, and alfo feed her fo, unlef§ 
the bea flack metled Hawk, and then her meat 
mutt be wafh’t, and Stones often givenher ; and 
Tyrings conttantly when fhe is empty, keeping 
her warm after it. 

When you have brought her forward, give her 
often Ca/tings to clean and purge her, as alfo to 
Prevent the growth of too much glut and fatnefS 
in het inward Parts, which will endanver het \f2, 
which is buc fhort at the be(t) unle@ in very 
skilful hands, which, together with the great 
trouble and charges in keeping her,makes it that 
the is in {0 little ufeamongtt the Genzry , and the 
rather for that the Haggard Fale doth perform 
the fame, and better, unle ‘ee at the Alern or 
Ayte, for which Flights the Gerfaulcon and Jer- 

“2 are only fit. . 
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Of the FAULCON, o SLIGHT 35 
FAULCON. 


‘He Faulcon or Slight Faulcon, is of feveral 
, fhapes, viz. fome larae, fome finall, others 
long thaped, and fome round truft ; fo are they 
alfo of feveral Afi/les, as white, black; brown, and 
rafjet. 

The principal forts of Faviéons are by all agreed 
to be the Zntermewed Haggard, and the Lentiner 
Faxlcon now much in. ule. 
 Thofé that are excellent are thus fhaped , viz, 

broad fhouldred, carrying her breadth down to 
“her Train wide and ftrong, with fhore Arms and 
a latze Foot, a fhort’ Beak and a large Nare, and 
clofe plumed, high Thighs with white on the ine 
fides, great full black Byes, a large brea , her 

" Head plumed dark or black with a white Wreath. 

-dn her Flight the is known from another Hywk 
by her nimble dnd quick getting up to her Place, 
by her ftrong ftirring, and by her skill in her 50 
flooping and killing her Game. dae 

She is very bold and hardy, of a great ftrength 

and courage to endure both wind and weather 
gaining her Prey by main’ Wing , and into what 
place the cometh fhe is viétor. By nature fhe is 
Very hot, and confequently the better able to en. 
dure cold weather, witnefS her high foaring in the 
Air; and likewife when once the begins to caft 
ner Feathers, fhe mewetl with more expedition: 
Her greateft faulis, fhe is mote difficult to be ve- 60 

_ claimed ther any other Hfawk. : 

From this Bird the Fanlconer is faid to detive- 

his Name, as well as the Art it elf; for that ic 
feems the chief end of a Faulconer » and the 4r¢ 
of Faulconry is tightly to reclaim and man the 
Faulcon ; for flie flecth at all Games, both at Field 
and Riverjbut moft Proper for the River: Sothat 
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he that throughly underftands Kow to bring the 
‘Faulcon vo that Perfection that the is capable of, 
may well deferye the Name of a Mofter of this 
Art. 

This FZawk is a great ‘pains taker, no Weather 
difcouraging her from her Gime , if poffible to be 
found; and although fhe hath laboured two or 
three days together in ill weather, yet fhe will not 
be tired; ae indeed every A7aik requireth exer. 
bd But old flauch Hawks thould have moré 
rel, 

There is a pretty way for the #1 ing at the 
Kyte, which atfords pale dveRfiofl oie wae 
performed : Get an Ow/, and tye a {mall Fox tail 
or fome fach devifé to one of her Legs , thar the 
may notgive you the Go by , and being ia the 
Field, the day being wart and clear , you wilt 
foon difcover a Kyte cooling her elf in the dir, 
thet: let your Ow! fly, and the Kyte wii! not fail 
to make near herto gazeupon her, and when the 
Ayre is defcended pretty near her, then let Ay 
your ZZawk, and the Ayre perceiving the furprize, 
doth endeavour to preferve her {elf by mounting 
up and winding the moft fhe can. And here the 
Combat begins, but oft-times rione can fee where 
itends, both mounting out of fight; but in the 
end the Hawk becomes Vidor, and by main 
ftrength and courage beats down the 7% ye, yet 
not without many turns and wrenches in the Air, 
to the great plealure of the Spectators. 


CHAP. y. 
The LANNER. 


‘§ “His is a Aawk well known, and niuch y- 
fed, being called a Hitchin Flawk, and that 
not improperly , as being able to make more 
Flights in a day then any other ALivé » except 
the: Gofbark. “She is both for the River and Field,. 
but chiefly for the laft for Pheafant and Partridge. 


- _ If the is excellent fhe fhould have her Head 


{mall, her Beak fhort, her Feet blewith 
Tallons, ler Feathers before mixt with 
white, not traverféd as the Faulcons , bur with 
flrait (pors amongft the Plumesand her Neck thort 
and thick. — eae: : 
._ She is very eafie to be manned , yet lard to 
be made a good /Yawk, by reafon of the flacknele 
of hermettle; and he only can make her a good 
Hawk that can keep her ffomack in good ordet. 
She is thus known from orher Hawks, the is, 
of a more blackith colour , is lef aimed and - 
pounced, and hath a lefler Beak. 
The Lammer is lefs inclining to the Cock than’ 
other Long-winged Hawks, and therefore moft fit 
for a youny Fualecner. She holds her Perch with- 
out Barting, more conftantly then any other 


Flak, 

If you flee with the Laver, the mu be kept 
very fharp. 

She keeps her Caffings long , therefore give het 
hard Ca/tings made of Toe, an fometinies knots 
of Wormwood, and often Stoves, ik 

er 


with fhort 
black and 
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After fhe harli flowen to mark, fhe will fit, or 
fly according to her mettle and nature ; and for 
that reafon fhe is very obfervant to the Dogs, 
giving great attention to their questing, and allto 

ive her felfa labour, and that fhe may kill at 
her eafe and pleafure. 

She is of a harfh and ftubborn mettle , and 
wants neither courage nor street in the Field, 
being wild, and yet , when under our keeping, 
will ftand in need of all the Spurs that can be 

iven her to make her do her bufinefS; fo that 
Es Keeper had need ufe all the care and gen- 
tlene($ he can towards her, more then towards 
any Faulcon. The Fyeffes are indifferent gentle , 
but the Haggards farpafsin wildnefs. 

All the time of her Luring, the Lure fiould be 

“garnilh’t with hard wa/P’t meat only , and moft of 
er Rewards fhould be Bits from her “Keepers 
hands; and being of a hard and ftrong conftitu- 


and by this means you may hold an even hand 
_oyer them, 


CG HiA Bs ava 
The MERLIN. 


His kind of Hawk is fit for Ladzes, by rea- 

fon of its fmallnefS and fine fhape, as alfo 
for its good Conditions ; yet is it of a bold cou- 
rage, being in all points like the Gerfaulcon , and 
muft be kept after the fame manner. 

If fhe is well manned, lured, and attended, the 
will prove an excellent Hawk, being of a quick 
flight, and very bold and eager at her Game , 
which is the 7) Lrujb, Blackbird, Quai!, Lark, and 


tion,you are to ufe hard wafh’t meats,with /rones, 2° the like, alfo the Partridge, and will attack thofe 


according to her temper. 

She is exceedingly addicted to carry,and there- 
fore the greater care ought to be had in reftrain- 
ing her from that vice, which may be thus pre- 
vented. When fhe is brought to know the Lwe, 
you muft Lure her only one at a time , fhe be- 
ing fubjeét to catch at another, and if you ob- 
ferve not this you hazard ‘her {poiling ; for when 
once fhe begins to know the Lure, fhe will fettle 


larger then her felf; and although fhe hath nor 
the ftrength to hold the Partridge, yet with her 
great {trength in her Beak, fhe will kill them , in 
which is her excellency. 

Having made her to the Lure , and that fhe 
will patiently endure the Hood, then make her a 
Train with a Partridge, if the foot and 432i it, re- 
ward her well, permitting her to take pleafire 
thereon; and being well entred this Way , you 


her Jove on it with a greedy defire to hold it 30 may flee her at the wild Partridge , and be fure 


faft, and not to part with it; and from hence it 
is, that if you ule it often, fhe will through fear 
of being deprived of itendeayour to carry it from 


ou. 

- You mutt be very careful of begetting a good 

acquaintance and familiarity betwixt her and the 

Spaniels, for fhe hath this coynef$ more then o- 
er Hawks , and therefore at firft accuftom her 

to few Spaniels, and fuch that are /taunch and 

well beaten to the Field , and at good command; 


to reward her with it if fhe kill ,.cherifhing her 
alfo with your voice, which is agreat encourage~ 
ment toher. If fhe proves ioe Lake at the firft 
Train, try her with a fecond or third ;and if fhe 
proves not good then, you may defpair of her. 
For the manning and reclaiming the Merlin, ufe 
the fame ways and means as with Faxdcons. But 
fome are of Opinion that Aér/in’s cannot be 
mewed , and if they be, are feldom afterwards 
good ; but Experience declares the contrary : For 


for fhould fhe at firft take any offence at them, 4o if they are hardy, and have flowen well in their 


it is a hard matter to reclaim her from it. 

The Lawners may be made to flee the River, 
but it will require great care, long training, and 
much skill and conduct ; however fhe is capable 
of it; but then you mutt neither feed too hard, 
nor flee too much, either drawing her down from 
her wonted gate and high flying, although fhe 
were never fo hard and able ; you muft there- 
fore be careful to feed her well, and not to fet 


Soarage, they haye proved much better after 
their mziving. 

Ic is ufual to fly a Ca/Pat a time, which is ye- 
ty pleafant ; for the Birds are fo terrified at the 
fight of them, that they choofé rather to take 
thelter under the Horfes legs , then to rely on 
their wings. And a Ca/t of Merlins makes excel- 
lent Sport for the Swipe in the Winter , being 
much like the flight of the Hern and the Ger- 


too fharp an edge on her ftomack when you de- 5° faulcon. 


fign her for flying , for her Nature rather leads 
her to return to her Keeper for a Reward,then to 
take pains for it. 

What hath been faid of the Laer may be 
faid of the Layneret , obferying to keep her high 
and as full of flefh as you can; to do which 
rightly,you muft give her due quantities of Stones 
and Ca/tings, left the be overcome with glutand fat: 
But being well trained and made ix ward to the 
man, fhe may be flown to the River, and bein 
well quarred, proyes agood Killer: But I hold 
fhe is be{t for the Partridge if you can through- 
ly reclaim her from her averfion to the Spaniels. 

In Summer the Weather being hot , you ought 
to feed fo much the cleaner , and wath the 
harder. In Winter being cold, feed the better ; 


To order this flight aright, do thus ; When 
your Merlins are throughly manned and made 
gentle, carry them into the Fie/d, and havin 
found a Lark or fome {mall Bird , make loofe 
their Hoods, and go as near as you can into the 
wind to the Bird, and as foon as the Bird rifeth 
unhood them, and caft them off to flee, and when 
they have beaten down the Game, let them feed 
thereon for their reward. At firft you muft flee 


60 them with the moft advantage you can, that they 


may not be oyer-\rought. 


CHAP, 


HAWK 
fe A PA vin 
The HOBBY. 


‘His Hawk next.the Merlin is the leat of all 

Ffawks , yer had in good efteem , being 

» obferved to follow the Falconer and 
the Field ; and when fhe efpies. an y Lark or other 
fall Bird , the makes atthem with great Cou- 

tage, few efcaping her. r 

Asto her Shape and Colour, her Legs are 
yellow, her Beak blew, with the Crinets or {mall 
feathers under her Eyes black ; the top of her 
Flead is like the Falcons ,, with two white Seams 
on her Neck, her Breaft Feathers are for the moft 
part brown, yet poudred with white Spots, her 
Back, Train, and Wings are Dlackith, her Streich- 20 
ers and Pruces are large, in refpect of her fhort 
Legs , and her Wings and Sayds are larger than 
any cther Afamt of her bignefs, 
~ She is a ZZawk of the Lure, ‘and not of the 
Fifi( as all Long Winged Huwks are Jand-is a 
high Flyer , very Nimble, bold and daring , and 
will attack a Kite, or Crew, 

She affords very good diverfion with Nets and 
Spaniels, which is thus done, caufe your Dogs 
ko range and beat about the Field, to Spring the 30 
Larks ; but the poor Birds efpying the Afawk 
Soaring aloft, dares not betake themfelyes to their 
Wings, thinking to lye clofe; and fo you draw 
the Nets over and take them. 

The Afbly licth indifferent well on her Wings , 
and when fhe follows the Spaniels as they range.a- 
bout, will make divers turns on them » fo 
that when the Game is Sprung, fhe may the more 
advantageoufly ftoop from her Wings ; and being 
well Afiazed , fhe ferves for feveral forts of 40 

Game. , ’ 

The pea muft be taught and trained in each 

articular like a Falcon ; and obferve not to flee 

ner in the Heatof the Day , forthen fhe is apt 
to Soar and be loft ( although but for a time, be- 
ing to be found again ) but about two a Clock 
in the Afternoon begin to fice her ; and {> hold 
on till near Sun-fi , and Jonger is not good, for 
fear of lofing her; and if you order her accor- 
ding to the Dire¢tions given for the Falcon, {he 50 
_ willmake a Hawk of great delight , for you may 
fiec her oftner, and when you can’t any o- 
ther. MoH adic 

She is often made to Flee the Patridge at, 
the firft Seafon of the Year, alfo the Quai/ Wheat- 
Ear, and the like. , hie ‘si) 

In plain Champain Fields, where great and tall 
Bufhes grow , the Z/oddy will make abundance of 
Stoopings (which refling fometimes) and if the 
Bujfhes ftand at fome reafonable Diftance , the 65 
Birds willbe fo terrified at the fight of her , as to 
faffer you almoft to take them up with your 
Hand; but may eafily killthem with aCrof-Bow: 
And thus they will do Seyen or Eight times , 
making their Stoopings with Reft between,{o that 
the Sport will laft three or four Hours. 

The Eye/s Hoblyis beft for the Mountsand I 


Dogs in 10 teach her to 
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hold this way the beft for Reclaiming and prepa- 
ring them. You muft take her out of the Nef 
a little before the is able to ftand on the fide 
thereof ; then provide fome other Nef? on any 
Tree in yout Garden or Orchard about Seven or 
Eight Foot from the Ground 3 and there at fer 
times feed her with Bits from the Sharp end of 
a Stick ,. and when fhe is able to ftand {tiff on 
her Legs, andto tug hard forher Meat, then 
come from thence by your Art, in 
Lureing and Calling her , though itbe but a fot 
at firft, and fo by Degrees further and further 
until the will come from the Nef to yous faras 
fhe can well hear you ; and there muft fhe attend 
on her Wings , until you take her in: When fhe 
is full Summed, fhe mut have her Felles, Bewits 
and Bets, with other ufual Ornaments and Dref- 
Sings ; then mutt the be made acquainted with the 
food, and cariage on your Fift all day ; She 
muft be alfo accuftomed to Men » Fforfes , and 
Dogs, and fhe mutt be trained with Larks F 
which had need be let loofe with a great deal of 
Caution, that fhe perceive not they are let go 
from your Hand: Her firt Trains thould be ler 
loofé ‘in a Creance of Brown-thread, and Moun- 
ted forty or fifty Foot High before you snhood 
her, three or four Zrains thus killed will bea fuf- 
ficient Inttoduétion. When fhe is thus throughly 
made, you itiay Flee het at the Lark with Advan: 
tage of the Wind, and neat apptoach, ard after- 
wards you need not ufé fo much care; for fhe will 
foon gain Strength, and underftand her Bufinefs. 
At fuch times when you do notufe nor Flee her, 
you need to look after her only at Feeding times} 
remembring to draw her by your Lure and Voice, 
at leafta Quarter, if aot Half a Mile from home ; 
and there Feed and leaye her, for when fhe hath 
once Fed, Feaked, arid Rejoyced, the will foon 
find the way home, to the place where fhe was 
Bred, and Trained up. On Refling Days when fhe 
1s Gorged , you may- find her in the Heat of ‘the 
Day F4ing and Soaring aloft , whereby the be- 
comes acquainted with the adjacent places, fo that 
if you leaye her three ot four Miles from home 
with her Prey in her Foot, you need not fear her 
coming home after fhe hath eaten it,and rejoyced; 
as aforefaid ; but you may not truft her thus lon. 
ger than the beginning of September. 

There are of the Haggard Aobdies, that are ye- 
ry cuning in,their Flights , and will defire to be 
High Flown on their Wings, that from thence 
they may Conquer their Prey with Advantage , 
and will hardly be provoked to go from the if 
to her place. When they fly not , their feeding 
fhould be clean wath’t Mutton , or the like ; they 
fhould alfo haye Stones and Caftings duly given; 
and you muft be careful of fetting a right Edge 
on their Stomacks, when you Flee them ; for they 
are in all re{pects according to their Capacity, as 
Bold and Hardy as any other Afawk whatfog: 
ver. 


CHAP, 


2 HAWKING. 


CH.A P. VUL 
The BAWREL. 


THs Hawk for LargnefS and Shape , is fome- 

what like the Lamer , but hatha longer Bo- 
dy and Sails. She is generally a faft goer afore- 
head, and a good Field-Hawk ; and in Enclofures 
will killa Pheafant , but being a Longwinged 
Flawk is unfit for the Coverts. 


Ge Fh As BaTX, 
The CASTREL. 


His is a Sort of Hawk, which for Shape is 

is much like rhe Lanwer, but for Size like the 
Hobby, her Game is the Groufe , which is aFoul 
common in the North of England, alfoin Wind- 
for Foret, and divers other ners She will kill 


a Partridge , but it is 4 Hawk of avery coward- 


long Head , afhort Beak, a large Throat , her 
Nares, Back,and Feet large,along Neck,big Brea/? , 
fhort flefhy Zhighs , fhort and fharp black Pour- 
ces and Zallons , large Feathers, under her Train 
to be Exgouted, that isto have black Spots, the 
Train-Feathers to be fhort , and the Covert-Fea- 
thers of the Train Spotted with Black Bars, and 
of thefe the fewer the better. 

The Signs to know when fhe is in Health, is 


to her Pewnces, which will be Black, and her Sear 


and Feet well Guilded. 

The Goshawk by nature is very Hardy , and 
catching for Prey , andwithall very difdainful , 
fo that a Nice Hand muft be kept over her, with 


_conftant carrying her Barefaced , with the Perch 


to be where People are frequent, and that fhe 
take no Fright ; fo that they that defireto keep 
her long, muft ufé her gently , and be welladyi- 
fed when, and how toFlee her, left if fhe mifS 


2oher Prey fhe take Pet , and fo make you wait 


upon her. 

The Goshawk is very apt to take ftand on any 
Tree , and when they difcoyer their Prey, will 
quit the Zree with {uch fiercenefS and ftrength, 
that they feldom mifS their Game. 

Your Goshawk being Manned , take her to the 
Field, and with a 7rain-Partridge embolden her, 
and let her plume thereon, which will make her 
more eager. If the Partridge chance to Spring, 


ly Nature, and a flow goer aforchead, and there- 30 let her flee, and if fhe kills it, Reward her: And 


fore not much in ule. 


“Che Apex: 
The GOSHAWK. 


His is a Short Winzed Hawk , whole nature 

and properties require different Management, 
that is, Manning , Reclaiming and Mewing from 
Falcons and other Long Winged Hawks.And of all 
Hawks , the is doubtlefS the moft Shic and Coy 
both towards the Men and Dogs, requiring more 
the Courtthip of a Mij/tref, than the Authority 
of a Mafler , Being ape to remember any unkind 
and rough ufage ; but being gently handled, will 
become very tractable, and kind to her Keeper ; 
and may be | ee from’ that Averfion fhe 
hath to the Spaniels, 

There arediyers Sorts and Sizes of Goshawks , 
Which are different in GoodnefS , force and har- 
dinefS, accorditig’ to the feveral Countries where 
they are Bred ; but no place affords fo good as 
thole of Mofcovy , Norway, and the North of 
Ireland , elpecially in the County of Tyrone. 

The moft weighty are by many efteemed the 


if it happen that the Spaniels fhould take it (as 
oft times high metled Dogs will do)thien be fure 
to take it fpeedily from them, and caft it out to 
your Hawk, crying Ware Hawk, ware, and tet her 
feed thereon ar pleafure. Thus wfing her three or 
four times , if fhe have any Mettle fhe will 
doubtlefS become excellent for this {port.. But 
take notice thar after you have thus Rewarded 
het with fuch B/oody Meat at fill, you muft not 


40 fly her in at leaft a day or twoafter ; ahd ar firft 


enter her to the flrongeft Partridge you can, for 
if you enter her on Younp-ones it will make 
her lazy’, and not care for ae flights. If fhe 
kill Reward her therewith, and be fure have a 
Great care to keep her in good order; and if in 
cafe your FZavt (as being out of order) turn 
Tail, or give off the flight and take a Tree, call 


in your Spayiels to the Retrieve that way fhe ~ 


flew the Partridge, and let the Faulconer alfo 


50 draw him(elf that way, and being provided with 


a Partridge, let him catt it out to her ( but fo 
that fhe {ee it not) which will make her believe 
it is the fame fhe flew at, and when you caft it 
out, cry Ware Hawk,ware ; Then make her {eize 
it, and:let her feed thereon; and by this means 
fhe will be encouraged to flee out her flight 
another time. If the next time you flee her 
(which muft be after a day or twopihe ferve you 
fo again, then obferve the aforefaid Directions, 


belt, and-for'Golour the White-Dfuil ; for gene: 60 and if the yet retain her ill cuftom,fhe will not 


rally they are bold, and yet nor fo wild, but that 
by little induflry they may be Reclaimed; and 
thofe of this Colour are for the moft part ftron- 
ger thanothers, and may be well made to Flee the 
Fern, ox any {uch ftrong Bird. 

As to the Proportion and Shape of a good Gof- 
hawk , the fhould be thus made ; To havea final 


be worth the keeping. 


t 


Patridge 
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; Partridge Hawking. 


His Game affords great Diverfion arid Re- 
creation, and attended ith no finall 
profit; for I have been credibly informed by a 
Worthy Gentleman and an expert Falconer , Sir 
. Ralph Dutton,that he hath killed in a Seafon with 
one Gashavk an hundred Brace of Partridges. 

For the taking chem, your chief bufinef3 is to 
be prepared with about four or five Couple of 
Spaniels that are good Rangers, and fuch as will 
hunt at command in compaf$; whofé motion 
you are to follow on Aforfe-back with’ your 
“avk on your Fift, fo thar you may be ready to 
caft her off upon their fpringing any. And 
when fhe hath killed it, for her Reward obferye 
the aforefaid Directions. ; 

It is now the Mode to go into the Field with 
a Cattortwo of Hawks, and about fix or feven 
Couple of good ranging Spawiels, and when a 
Covey is Sprang to caft them all off at a time, 
which affords good diyerfion to the Spectators, 
Butin the Opinion of fome, this way is not ap- 
proved of, as being defigned rather to go out to 
Kill what they can, than only for the Sport. 

The Falcons and other tong Winged Efawks be- 
ing flown at the Field, if they kill not their 
Game in the foot the firft flight , are taught by 
nature to climb up and mount aloft upon the 
Mark for their advantage , and to the end they 
may kill at their /fooping; fome indeed will 
truft to their own fiviftnefS and matter their 
Prey at the ftretch : So alfo the Goshawk through 
her fivift fying doth at her pleafure maiter her 
Prey, whereas thofe others that are flugs and 
flow of flight do win what they get by Policy, 
watching theit advantages , wherein their Keeper 
ought to affift them. ; 

The Goshawt in the time of her ful- 
nef§ and pride will not withour very gentle 
bere be brought conformable in any meafire 
to her Keepers Will, but when fhe comes to be 
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flown; for in her making a little reft will caut 
ner to return to her fc Ramagenefs , and ta 
forget what you have taught her. 

Whilft you are Making , Exfeaming and Re- 
claiming her, feed her often, and but a little at a 
time, and not with fer Meals, and give her often 
Tiring upon a fweet Rimp of Beef, ot the Pini- 
ons of the Wings of a Fowl, which will keep her 
Head clear, and quicken her Stomach: for when 


TO once the is full, fhe hath no mote love for you. 


at that prefent ; Whereas if you Keep her fharp 
fhe will’ be regardful of you, liftning for your 
coming with joy and delight when the heats 
your yoice, for then fhe expects fomething from 
your welcoin hands. ‘ 

When you Enter her, put het on the highegt 
pitch of pee to prevent the worft, and then 
you fhall difcoyer both her Mettle and Love 
befides you fhall thereby preverit many incon- 


20 veniences of Frights and Sloth, which attend an 


imperfect and dead Stomach. . 

Having. fhewed how to make your Goshawk 
for the Land, ic will not be amif$ to give fome 
Inftruétions how to make her for the River » for 
the Hern, Weld-Goofe,Duck,Teal.ésc. which is thus 
done. ‘Ficft, Make her to the Fift, as is already 
preferibed ; then carry her without Bells and en- 
ter her with a live Duck tyed to a Creance, and 
fo draw near it with your ZZawk on your Fi/f 


30 unhooded , and then’ throw out the Duck and 


caft_off your Hawk, and if fhe take it at the 
Soufe, let her be Rewarded and fed with a reafon- 
able Gorge ; then take her up to your Fi/Z, hooding 
her,and giving hera Leg or Wing thereof to plume 
upon. 

ies: this manner do two or three times with 
about three days refpit between, and it will well 
enter her for the Game. 


4° Direftions: for Keeping and Reclaiming a 


Goshawk 5 as “aio bow to Mew and 
draw her out of the Mew, and make her 


fying. 


Exfeamed and made ready for the purpofe is ~ 


exceeding prone to Bate , and confequently to 
throw her felf into féveral Diftempers which 
fhortens her days. «To prevent this and many 
ilconyenienci¢s . you ought by your utmoft 


; HE chiefeft Skill of 4 Falconer is to make ° 
his Afawk delight in her Flight, which is 
occafioned by kind ufage; and therefore it hap- 
pens that many Goshawks, (as indeed other forts) 


diligence to malte her Jivards and loving to 50 that are good in their Searage, become worle after 


you. : 
As for Cold Meat, it matters not much whe- 
ther you wath it or not, for the Blood being 


cold for a day or two hath loft its vigour; but’ 


ufe not cold Meat long, for .that breeds many 
Difeafes. When you go into the Fields to fice, 
take a Meals Meat well. waiht and clean dryed, 
and after fhe hath Catt inthe Morning, give her 
abit or two as the is hooded; and if you flee 
her not in about an hour alter give’ her “another 
bit, and {6 afterwards according to your difere- 
tionto keepher Stomach {harp , and: yer to pre- 
vent Wind, whereunto. all Aawks are firb- 
ject. 

? When you fer her:to the Perch Hood her, ane 
indeed your Ai/? for the moft part fhould be her 
Perch until the is throughly Reclaimed and well 


. Mewing. 4 

At the firft entrance he fhould be proyided 
With a Zrain-Partridge in his Bag to Reward. her 
on occafions, to gain her love, and be fure to 
keep her always in good order; and to that end 
obferve, that all Goshawks are naturally full of 
all moift humors, ‘efpecially in their’ Heads, and 
therefore he ought to ply them with Zéring and 
Pluming Morning and.Evening, to open their 


‘60 Heads, and occafion them to caft our Water 


thereat. A Rump of Beef, a Pigeon; or the Leg 
of a Chicken is very good to plume them. - 
You fhould give her every Night Ca/tings o 
Feathers, €otton, Linien Thrams , a Fares ox 
Rabets-Foot ; and obférve it inthe Morning whe- 
ther itis Wrapped round or not, whether dry or 
moift, and of what colour the Water is thar 
drops 
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drops out of the Ca/fing; for by  thefe Agus he 
may know the condition of his Afawk, for the 
cleaner the Water is, and the fweetcr the Ca/ting, 
the better fhe is in health; for if her Ca/tings 
are clammy, fhe is not fit to be flown that 
oe Mewts mult alfo be obferyed , to fee if 
they be clean or not, and prefcribe Remedies ac- 
cordingly. He muft keep her clean, and her 
Feathers whole , and if any happen to be bro- 
ken to Jmp them, and if bruifed ro put them 
into Warm-Water to ftraiten; but if they hap- 
pen to be in fuch a place that you can’t put 
them into rWater (ras towards the Phymage or 
Pinion) then heat the Stemb or Stalk of a Cabage 
in Warm-Water, flit itand {0 lay it on the Bent- 
feathers, which will foon draw them ftrait.. And 
a good Falconer fhould always be provided with 
his Imping-Needles, his Semond, and other Inftru- 
ments. He fhould always keep her high and 
tufty, yet fo that fhe may be ina condition for a 
flight. 

‘If the chance to Bath her felf in Cold Wea- 
ther, after a flight (which fometimes fhe will do 
through the carelefnef$ of the Falconer, in not 
letting her Bath her felf) fet her in the Suz and 
the will foon dry her felf; but if it is Rainy or 
Frofty Weather, then fet her near a Fire with her 
Back: towards it, and not her Gorge. 
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twoof Meat to pleafe her at firft putting on her 
Hood, in which fhe muft fic until you find the 
hath put over her Ca/fing into her Pannel, She 
will foon perceive what it is fhe is to do when 
you afterwards offerher any, if you Reward her 
Kindly after her taking it. When once fhe hath 
putit into her Paynel, give her a reafonable Sup- 
per: 1 hold it not amifS to acquaint you with 
this Method at the beginning; but when once fhe 
10 is truly Enfeamed give her her Supper, and when 
youare going to Bed, give her her Ca/fing witha 
little bit of Meat. When fhe is in flying, giye 
her Plumage every Night when you feed her up; 
but when ihe Refts, feed her at Night with yery 
clean Meat without any Ca(ting’, and prepare a 
Thrum ox Flares-Foot Cafting ot a reafonable fize, 
not too big, and early in thé Morning the will 
Caft; and then in half an hour you may give 
her a bitor two of Meat, and fhe will be fit to 
20 flee in the Afternoon. f 

Your, own obferyation of the differeitce be- 
tween the Complexions of Ca/tings thus given, 
compared with thofe given upon a full Feeding, 
will foon coffince you that the latter Way is 
fafe, and not unpleafing to your Hawk , as the 
other is. Butif you will give Ca/tings at Night, 
feed her not too full, and give her a little Plumage 
with it. If the diflikes Caftings of Thrum (as 
many do) then give her thofe of a Hares-Foot, 


Goshawks by nature are addiéted to Poult ; 30 Of Coneys-Foot, the Bones and Fur’ being well 


thatis, to kill Powltrey; and to bring them from 
that ill quality, fer their Perch in fome place 
where Poltrey comes to acquaint them. therewith, 
by which means they will not be apt to fly at 
them, and the Perch fhould be lined: with Cotton 
or CanvafS; and in Warm-Weather {he may be 
fet for an hour or two in the Morning in the 
Sun-fhine, and always obférye never to fet her 
near a Wall, to the end fhe may not hurt her 
Feathers when fhe Bateth. 

Ivis requifite to fly the Goshawk the firft Year 
tothe Field, and not to the Covert » by which 
means fhe will learn to hold out, and not to turn 
Tail in the midft of her flight; For a Mewed 
Hawk is very tractable, and it is better for her to 
be a little Ramage than over-Manned. 

If you 'defign. her for great Fow/, then make 
ved Trains thereof , aad do not fly her at 

ef. 

If you would have her to fl with Dogs, train 
her up with them, and: Reward her with them to 
make her acquainted with them; but: of this 
more in’ the Chapter of Spaniels, 

In cafe the is in flying; and a great Killer, you 
may give her bloody Rewards, with Suppers of the 
fame, or at leaft three times a Week; but not fo 
in the time of Reft. 


Concerning Caflings. 


AS for the Caftings to give your Goshawk , I 
adyife. you neither to this or that in 
articular, but fearch out what agreeth with her 
eft, and thar uf. Be fire to get her a good 
Stomach before you proffer her Ca/tings, and let it 
no more than what fhe can call {wallow ; 
when once fhe hath taken it, give te a bit or 


60 


broken together. 


How a Goshawk ought to be called loofe, 
and taught to- draw , and in what pla 
ces. 


OR calling your Goshawk loofe, that is to 
teach her to follow you from place to place, 


4° you muft take her fome diftance from Home, and 


to fuch a place that is remote from a Zowy or 
Floufe where Poultrey are , being great tempta- 
tions toher; but the moft conyenient place is a 
young Wood or Grove folitarily feated , and ha- 
ving prepared her Stomach fic for the purpole, 
put her up into {ome 7ree, walking fome diftance 
fromherintothe Wind, gently ufing your Voice 
asif you had Spaniels vyith you, to the end fhe 
may be the better invited to follow you, and if 

50 fhe doth, -let her not be too long, butcall her to 
your Fift, Rewarding her vvith a Bit or two of 
Meat, vvhich you fhould haye in a readinefs in 
your Bag; Then put her up into a 7ree again, 
and vyith a gentle and low Voice call her after you, 
as before directed, faying, Come, Come. 


Pheafant Hawking; Giving Diretlions 
how to enter a Goshawk to the Covert 
for Pheafants. 


Bia isnone canorder and manage the Gof- 
hawk to the Covert, but fich as are of a 
ete andable Body, wvith Spirit and Courage 
added thereto to follow her up and down; and 
having one fo qualified obferye thefe Directions, 
for this Flight is different from the Champain- 

i Fields, 
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Fields, where the Hiivk and Game is always in 
fight : For-you are to make her to the Pheafant,and 
fuch like fort of Fow/ that always frequent Woods, 
Coverts, and the like obfcure places,which hinder 
your fight that fhould be your guide in the flight. 
‘And for the better effecting this, you mutt be ¢e- 
ry careful what place you firt enter her in , to the 
end fhe may be well guarded and kept from ta- 
king any diflike or offence at the Dogs, which if 
the do at the firft entrance, it will be difficult to 
bring her to endure them again: For the fortner 
familiarity betwixt her and the Dogs was bred in 
the Field, where fhe might fee them before they 
‘came at her, and were prevented by the Falcon- 
ers runing haftily into her, to occafion any fuch 
fright. "Eherefore to prevent any fuch ill qualit 
at the firft, fhe mutt be better manned, eed, 
and governed than in the Field’; fo that if you 
Soule have her made a perfect Hawk, and to 
be bold and venturous in thick Woods with the 
Falconer, the Dogs and the Game, you muft make 
good choice of the 7me, Place, and Dozs. 


For the Time, ic fhould be early in the Year,viz. 
about fanuary, February,or March, which is before 
the Approachof the Leaf; but the “beft Months 
for Pheafant Hawking , are November, December, 
and Fanuary , after which time you mutt be pre- 
paring her for the Jew, that fhe may be early 
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Stauich Spaniels, ina fhort time fhe will be brought 
to good perfection. 

For the emboldning your, Hawk tq,make het 
take a Pheafaut from the Perch with courage ? 
oblerve thefé Directions: Before you flee her» 
providers dead Pheafant, or one alive which is 

eft, which take along with you into the Wood, 
and when you are difpofed ‘to call your Hawk 
for her Seber, and as fhe is drawing and at- 
ro tending after you-for the fame (haying a conye- 
nient Pole ready for that purpofe) call your Spa- 
niels about you to make them Bay, and fuddenly 
breaking the Neck of the Pheafant, lift it upon a 
Bough that the Hawk may have fight thereof, and 
with your voice salltee and incopraging her to 
come.in to {eize it; andif fhe pulls it down, be 
fure that you fo rebuke the Dogs, and Keep them 
at command , that at her de(cending they give 
her way ; and that he may plume, and take her 


20 pleafire thereon, which in a fmall time will fo 


embolden her, that when fhe feeth a Phea/ant 
take Perch, fhe will immediately {eize it , and 
pull ic down; nor will the be fearful of the Dogs; 
for when they are once managed and brought in- 
to good fubjection, they will know their duty , 
and be fearful of tranfgreffing, {0 that you may 
venture them if you were abfent: But be fure 
you have no ftrange Dogs, for one may {poil your 
{port, drawing the reft into Errors, and caufé them 


Mewed , to Fly at the Field the next Seafon for 3° to hunt after any thing: Nor is it convenient to 


Partridge. : ; 
Having made good choifé of the place to Fly 
your Hawk in, and that you haye let her go un- 
to her Flight ; you muft be fure, to command 
your Dogs behind you, until you have found 
her; and if fhe hath killed the Game, it is fuffici- 
ent, if not, butthac you find her onthe Ground 
out of an eagernef$ of the Sport (as maiy will 
be at firft entrance ) if there Ee any Zree that fhe 


may Well fee fromit , fether thereon, otherwife 49 


keepherupon your F/? , and beat for it again ; 
then if fhe Fly and killit, keep back the Dogs 
until you have found her; and fuffer her to Plume, 
and take her pleaftre for a while , then call in 
your Dogs gently, and walk about her, encou- 
raging her with your Veice , that fhe may be ac- 
guainted with the Noife; and when you fee it 
conyenicnt_ftoop toiton your Knees, and ren- 


ding the Chaps give her Blood inthe Throat,which ” 


hunt with many Spaniels, for two or thrée Cou- 
ple are enough to range and beat about a large 
Wood, and to Percha Pheafant. 


For Reclaiming and Ordering an Eyefs 
Hawk. ; 


y 


OU mutt be provided with fome conyeni- 

ent cool Room-that is Airy , with two wic- 

ker ox glafs Lights to let in the Air, and on the 
Floor for coolnefS flrew frelh Sand, and place in 
the Room two or three great Zurfs or Sods for her 
to fet coolupon; you mutt alfo have two or threg 
Perches een and one higher than another, When 
the is full /wmmed, fo thatthe can flee, then feta 
Pan of Water in the Room to Zathe in,which muft 
be fhifted every two or three days; being not 
only very wholfom, but it will caufé her to Mew 


will much pleafe her. Alfo pareaway thehard 59 or be full fwmmed the fooner and better. 


Brain-pan from the reft , and give her the Head 
in her Foot to eat, the Ground hiding from her the 
Body, and having your Dogs clofe by(which mutt 
bein great Command ) , when fhe has done, and 
begins to look about her , then throw the Phea- 
Jant amongft them that fhe imay (together with 
fome words of Rebuke from you) make them 
give way with fear unto her ; but let them be 
in her fight , and having fafficiently taken her 
Pleafure, take the Phea/ant gently from her, leav- 
ing the Head inher Foot, and let her eat it on 
the Ground; where the Quarry lay , only: refer- 
ving alittle to take her to your Fi/? withal ; then 
put on her Hood, and Reward her according to 
the former Direétions, which will much win her 
Loveto you. Andaccording to thefe Directions, 
with a good Meeper, fair flyitz, and two or three 


whiftling and ufing {ome incouraging ways as is 
Pn K 


You muft feed her with young Pigeons,Sheeps- 
hearts, and the like; and whilft fhe is young,her 
Meat fhould be cut in {mall Pellets, and be fed 
two or three times a day, according as you find 
her exdew it, and put it over. When fhe is full 
Jummed, and flies about, you may give her Pige- 
ons, feeding her fometimes on your Fi), permitting, 
her ro gripe and kill them in your hand. You may 
alfo put a live Pigeon into the Room where fhe is 


69 kept, which will the better teach her how to foot 


and kill chem; and that fhe may be taken off 
from that ill quality of hiding her Prey afterthe 
hath feized it, which is cuftomary to all Zyeffes, 
let her feed in your Prefence ; and to make her 
the more bold and acquainted with you, go into 
the Room everyMorning to call her to your Ff, 


acy 
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accuftomary, and that you would have her ac- 
i ich. 

sar Mis full fummed, and hath put forth 
all her Feathers, take her out of the Room, and 
furnifh her with a Rufter-hood, as alfo with Bells, 
Feffes and Bewets : And to make her indure her 
Ftood, put a Brayle, that is, a piece of Leather 
flit upon one of her Wings to tye it up,and then 
fpout Water out of your mouth to wether, and 
put her Hood on and off feyeral times,which will 
teach her to take it gently. And to make her 
indure the Hood at firft, you muft have a Rufter- 
bood,with which often hood and unhood her, ftroak- 
ing her Head gently with your Hand, until fhe 
will abide it; then in the Evening by Candle-light 
unfeal her, giving her fomething to tyre upon, 
handling and ftroaking her Feathers, as alfo hood- 
ing and unhooding her. 

When your Fyefs is well won tothe Flood, and 
to the Fy, (which cuftom will foon bring her to) 


tet her kill Birds or Pigeons on your Fit; then 


for four or five days, or longer, (as occafion re- 
quires) call her until fhe will come to you at fome 
diftance then take a live Pigeon tied by the foot 
with a Creance, which you muft ftir until fhe 
Bates at it, and {eizeth it ; but this muft be ata 
fimall diftance, left the Pigeons ftrugling fhould 
difcourage hier, until fhe is well entred ; therefore 
in firch ‘cafe you fhould affift her, and let her 
Plume and foot it, fuffering her to feed thereon, 
‘whittling and jncouraging her: Then hood her , 
and let her plume and tyre a little. The day fol- 
lowing call her to your Fi/?, fhewing her a live 
Pigeon {o near, that fhe may reach it; then caft it 
out beforeher, and let her flee and feize it, giving 
her a Reward. Again, throw outa Chicken before 
her, and if the {eize it, reward her well; and by 
this means ufing her to great Trains, fhe will get 
courage, and will not Ay away with them and 
hide'therh as if trained to fmall Birds. But this 
is only for-a a ei 3; for a Gofhawk muft 
haye no live thing given herin her Foot, from the 
time of her firft entring ; until fhe hath killed 
fomething by her own ftrength : Burifa Go/hawk 
be {0 caf as not to feize it , then take a 
live Partrzdze,makea hole in the Ground,and put 
the Partridge therein, covering it with a S/at or 
thin Board, ‘and tye a String to it of about twen- 
ty Yards long, which you muft hold in your 
hand to draw away as occafion requires; then 
inake asif you uncoupled your Spaniels to hunt, 
and put up the Game, | carry her uxhooded ; 
and when you perceive that fhe looketh towards 
the place where the 7rain is,then draw off the Slat 
or Board, and caule the Tram to {pring asif by 
the Spaniels; and if fhe takeit; let her feed there- 
onher fill on the Ground: And this courfe do {e- 
Veral times to make her perfect therein. 


‘ 
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CG H AP Xs. 
The SPARROW-HAW K. 


a His Hawk is much of the nature and re- 
bignefs, and the requires the fame feeding, and 
maketh the fame flights. It is a Havk common 
in thefe European Parts, and thofe are beft e- 
fteemed that are bred in cold, barren , and high 
places, where there is little or no Game, for there- 
by they are taught to be mote laborious and in- 
duftrious. The only reafon I fuppofe why they 
are of {0 little efteem, is their commonnefs and 
cheapnefS, forthey are of great ufe and pléalure ; 

20 and he that hath once experienced a well Reclzim- 
ed Sparrow-Flawk will hardly be without one. 

Their Game is young Pratridges , but their 
excellency is for Magpies, Black-Birds and the like 
{mall Birds, ; 

There are feveral Sorts of Sparrow-Hawks,and 


femblance of thé Gofhawk, but not of the - 


of different Plumes , juft as there are of Goshawks,  « 


Which is occafioned through the diverfity of Regi- 

ons , and Countries where they Breed, the larger 

are in moft efteem,and want nothing but ftrength 
3° to match their Courage. . 

The Marks of a good and Beautiful Sparrow. 
Hawk are thefe, the Ffead little, the Beak thick, 
the Legs fhort and Fattifh, the Pounces fharp and 
long, and of a fad Mzile, the Eyes full, the Circle 
about the Ball of the Eyes of a colour betwixt 
white and green, and the Neck Long and Thick. 

T would advifé all young Beginners in Falconry, 
to begin their practice on Me Hawk , for thereby 
they may learn to manage others , e{pecially the 

49 Goshawk, 

The Sparrow-FZawk fhould not be Fled in the 
Morning, unle( fhe be prepared over Night with 
a fhort and clean Supper, and you fhoul always 
have ina Box about youFrefh Butter, mixt witha 
little Saffron and Sugar-Candy to give her now and 
then with her Meat’, which fhe will eat with great 
delight; and this will keep her Head always loofe, 
and in good’ Temper ; and it will alfo prevent the 
Cray, and keep her proud and full of Spi- 

59 rit. 


They Mew every year in April, May, and 
June. 


hia that are newly taken and will 

not Feed, rabtheir Feet with warm Fleth ; 
or with a live Bird, and put itto her Beak, andif 
the Seize it, ‘tis a fign fhe will Feed, and then 

60 eee the Skin and Feathers, and pu it toher 
Beak. ; 

It is beft. to enter the Sparron-Hawk in fome 
Champain Country , far from Woods ; and let herbe 
unhooded when the Spaniels are uncoupled; chen 
if the Patridge Spring near you, and fhe Bie, 
let her go, and if fhe kill,“ Reward her on the 
Greta with the Head, Brains, Neck, and Breaft 
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_ of the Partridge ; then when fhe hath fed take 
it away , and get on Horfe-Back a pretty diftance 
from her, whittle and call hes, and ifthe come, 
Reward her well. And aboye all things haye a 
geeatcare that fhe fail not at her firft Flight,which 
thould be at larg Partridges called Stubtayls , left 
always after fhe fhould turn Tail, when fhe Flies 
at {trong ones. 

There are {everal names or diftin@tions of Par- 
tridzes ; the firft, when. newly hatched are called 
White-heads, the fecond Names are Chick-tayls , 
the third Srwbtayls, the fourth Ruéntay/s, “and 
then they are full famed and hard fer. 

When you enter your Sparrow-Hawk , hold 
your hand aloft; that fhe may the better watch 
both the Spaniels and Prey: you muft give her 
fome {mall Reward after every Flight , efpecially 
if fhe kill; andif at firft encring fhe mifs, be {ure 
to have fome young Partridge or Bird in your 
Bag, for_her to. kill; after fhe is well entred and 
noufled, then hold down your Fi, whereas 
formerly you held it up. You: fhould likewife 
be fure to let your Spanie/s Range near together, 
and on your Right Hand, that fhe may the bet- 
ter difcern her Game , and Flee to the moft ad- 
vantage ; for which purpofe you fhould be as near 
the Dogs as poffible , and carry your Hand low, 
that. fhe may not bear at the Game before they 
Spring. He that is not quick of fight, and nim- 


” 
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that lieth concealed in fome Bufh; on the plain 
muft be fet feveral fall Birds, efpecially Cha- 
finches, which fort of Bird the Sparrow-Hawks 
much delight to Feedupon , and fhe will not fail 
to Flee with great EagernefS into the Nef, think- 
ing. to Seize the Bird , and doth become entna- 
red, In Winter they are often found Pearching on 
fome Tree in Hedg-rows near Aligh-Ways. 


° 


GAP. OX, 
Rules for Reclaiming the Hageard: 


Faulcon, with Inftruttions to en- 
ter her to the Lure ; which: Di- 
rections will ferve for all Long 
Winged Hawks,Except the Mers 
lin. 

Aying one of thefe Falcons , fet her dowst 

and let her reft quietly the firft Night, in; 


fome conyenient place,in her Rufter-Flood; then 
the next Morning Early , take her up eafily on 


ble of Hand with his Sparrow awk , thallfoon 30 yout Fy? , and carry her all day up and down 


Spoil her, but’ with Care and due Attendance , 
there are few ZZawts of more pleafire, for you 
may Flee her at fuch times of the Year, as you 
cant the Goshawk: Her keeping ought to be deli- 
cate, and in regard fhe is fo finall and weak , 
be fureto keep her Highand Lufty ; yet withdue 
Regard to the preparation of her Stomack , be- 
fore you take the Field with hér. She will kill 
according tothe feveral Seafons,Diverfiry of Game. 


thereon, ‘gently ftroaking her with a Feather un- 
til you find her Gentle and Bold , fo as not to 
ftart when fheis touched , and fome times with 
your Hand; and when you find her not Coy , 
take off her Hood being alone , putting it on pre- 
- fently again; and this do till fhe will Feed, giving 
her but a little at a time, and do not pullher 
Hood off, or put it on without giving hera bit or 
two, ufeing your Voice, which will gain herloye , 


She:generally delights to Flee clofé tothe Ground, 40 for by this means. when fhe is Reclaimed, fhe 


and will ftoutly attack the Lap-Wing, Ring-Dove, 
Jay, Mag-Pye’, Black-Bird, and the like Game , 


and fhe may be made to hold out all the Sum- _ 


mcr. . 


“You fhould Flee her from the Hood, and not ° 


to let her {pend her. little flrength , and diforder 
her {elf by unruly Bareéng, which happens by be- 
ing carried Bare. 

If -you Flee het in the Morning , prepare her 


will know! when. fhe ‘fhall be Fed, and when 
fhe will Feed Boldly. The next thing is to teach 
her to jump from the Pearch to your Fi/t, which 
is thusdone: Lether {tand on a Pearch about 
Breaft high, fo that they take no Offence, or 
Fright, until they are acquainted therewith (for 
the firft handling or ufing of a Hawk, is the ma- 
King or marring her ; and an ill Habit fhe is not ea: 
fily reclaimed of). then unftrike her Afood, and 


accordingly in her preceeding Supper , with wea- 50 Lyre her, ufing your voice, but be fare you do 


thering inthe Morning ; that{he may come fharp 
fet. 


To take Sparrow-Hawks, * 


WN regard of the ufeand and pleafure,together 
with the commonnefs of the Sparrow-Hawk, I 
hold it not amifs to give thefe Directions for the 


not affright or diftaft her, that thereby fhe may 
Bate from you; therefore be fure unftrike her 
Hood,and encourage her with fome Food to come 
.to you. Now for the better bringing her to {ub- 
jection, it is good to keep her with a fliarp Appe- 
tite, for unlef§ that be rightly obferyed ; all the 
reft is to little purpofe. d F 
When you find by this means . that fhe will 
freely come to your Fi/?, aid be not apt totake 


taking them. You fhould choofe our fome level:go offence; you may let her fer walhooded, keeping 


piece of Ground, witha good Covert or Thicket 
near it, where you may beconcealed , there fix 
about half a“Dozen Sticks, about the bignef 
of a Mans drm, and about fix Foot Jong, on 
each fide three , to thefe Sticks muft be faftned 
certain Nets, made of very Fine Green , Thread , 
and to thema Cord, which may reach to the Mar 


we 


by het to hinder her gazing about by your: di- 
verting hef, and often feeding her with a Bit or 
two; and whenthe is. brought to this pafs, and 
will boldly receive your Bits, hearken vo your 
oices and jump to your Ff, then you may {et 

ther tothe Lure. } 
When you find the will readily come to your 
rey 


i ich ifh’t vvi in the 
i muft Be garnifh’r yvith Meat in 
Faunce ; Pigeon to the Lure, and 


oung Pi 
eect Shae het 5 and vyhen fhe hath killed 


it, and eaten the Head, take her up gently vvith 
aBitof Meat, and put on her Hood; then un- 
{trike her Hood and Lure her to the Pelt , ufing, 
this cvvice or thrice ; but if you do it often , fhe 
yvill be very unvvilling to part vvith the Pe/r, and 
by confequence provoke her to carry, which fault 
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fond of your coming in to help her ; to medt 
which you muft always fhew her, as you come 
in unto her in your Hand; and ina little time 
this will Rec/aim her of that Roaveing Kyti/h-trick, 
of carrying away the Quarry , and make her as 
aforefaid very fond of you,if duly obferyed; For 
when fhe finds fhe can’t kill of her {elf through 
the weightinefS of her Beds, nor carry it to ear 
by reafon of her Coping and Searing, the will be 


is more accuftomary, and worfe in a Field than 10 willing to come to you. ‘Then haying her Sto- 


River Hawks. You mufthave a great care that 
you Lure her not too fartill her Stomach be per- 
fect, elfe fhe may find out fomething by the way 
more pleafing to her , which will occafion her 
ftay , and prove of ill Confequence in her obey- 
ing you. é 
Alfo obférve’that in the time of her aed 
( whilft the is on the Ground, Pluming or Feed- 
zng ) you walk about her, often Feeding her with 


mach fharp fet, after a due weathering of about 
three /eurs,fhe being fometime without her Hood, 
and Water fet in a large Paw to fee if the will 
bathe; and if fo, then fhe muft continue until 
fhe hath dried her felf : Then ride with her on 
your Fi into the Field, and ftrike her AZvod , 
whiftling foftly to provoke her to fly,and doubt- 
lefS fhe will make fome motions cither to Bat? , 
Slap with her Flags and Sails, or adyance her felf 


your Hvand, and ufeing your Voice , which will 20 on your ##/?, which Motions {uffer her to ufe un- 


much win upon her, efpecially if you give her 
a live Pigeox between the Falcouer and the Lure, 
in a long Creazce, thatfhe may kill ic near you , 
and in fuch manner , that fhe may truf$ it over 
your Head ; andby this means, when you come 
to her from fome Diftance , fhe wiil not be afraid, 
but delight to come to you ; and the negleé of 
this willmakeher timerous, fo that fometimes_ 
fhe will not only leave her Prey, but forfake you. 


tl the either roufe her felf, or muse, and when fhe 
hath done either of them uxhood her, and let her 
flee with her Efead to the wind, that the may the 
better get up on the Wing, and the will then na« 
turally climb upwards, fecing round; and when 
fhe hath made two or three turns, whoop to her, 
and when you find her coming in and near you 
(but not before) caft out your Zraén into the wind, 
and if fhe ftoop to it, reward her well with fome 


And there are fome A/awks, that will not be ta- 3° Bits of clean and fveet Meat. 


ken up without /friking or Rapeing in the Creance, 
which without fuch a Devife muft be the lofs of 
the Hawk , fo that the Falconer ought to be ve- 
ry careful to Reclaim her from fuch Vices in her 
firft Making. : 

To make your Falcon (or indeed any other 
Long Winged Hawk ) a right and perfect Flyer , 
thefe following Dire¢tions fhould be obferved. 

When you have Fed her on the Lure , fo that 


When your Hawk is perfectly. Reclaimed, and. 
throughly made by gentle and fair ufage, you 
may adventure to flee her every day, provided 
you feed her accordingly : For if you flee upon 
Reft you fhall never haye a good Hawk, nor 
make a good flight; for Reft filleth them with 
glut, fat and ill humours, which are purged and 
wrought out by Exercifé. Whilft they continue 
wild they ceafe not to get their Prey, come what 


fhe knoweth it, then begin to Lure her in the 40 Weather will, fair or foul,\Winter or Summer; and 


Creance; and when fhe will come nimbly and rea- 
dily thereto , then Flee her loofe ; and when fhe 
will come nimbly loofe , then give her Zrayns 
between the Man and Lure, which is thus to be 
done ; Let your Falconer , or he that holds the 
Hawk, go at fome diftance one from the other , 
(but he that Zvres her, muft be up the Wind ) 
and when he that carriesthe AZnvk, has drawn her 
Flood , then begin Lwreing, and fhe ( being ac- 


quainted with your Voice ) will make upto you. 50 


Then having a Pigeon ready fealed , ora Feather 
put through her Zye-Lids, to make her look up- 
wards; and by this means in three or four times 
you ‘may venture to ftoop the Lure upon her, 
and Jet her fly atutn or two oyer your Head; 
and then have a Pigeon ready fedled to give her, 
with a fhort pair of Creances to the Pigeons Leg, 
that if in ike your Hfawk fhould be thy , you 
may hold it, that fhe can't carry it away. 


certainly it is moft natural for themto be fo ufed 
by us: Howbeit we muft obférye a due regard to 


_ the ftate and condition in which they are, and 


that much of their Natures are altered whilft they 
remain under fubjection. 

You muft be careful to obferve the Nature 
and Difpofition of your Hawt at the time of 
her Luring and Making , and be fure you giye 
her no great {Cope to Hy high or be wild; but 
hold her down, and near you, in cafe you find 
her high minded. Contrariwife fome HYawks are 
fo lazy, or fond of their Keeper, that they care 
not much to ftir from him were a Partridge 
{prung up near her: fuch AZawks muft be quick- 
ned by fetting a good edge on their Stomach, 
and training them up by little and litcle; for the 
dulleft of them are capable of Preying for them- 
felyes when Wild, and affuredly by Art and Ob- 
fervation they may be brought ro do at leaft as 


If your Hawk prove gidy Headed to go at 60 much for us; They want neither Mettle nor 


Check, and carry her Game with an uriwillingnefs, 
tolet you come in to her , then load her with 
heavy Bells, and Cope her Beak above and be- 
low, to the very Quick ; and Sear the Point of 
her Beak, with a hot Zrow till the Blood comes " 
and this will hinder her from eating that which 
thegets her felf ; So that by Degrees fhe will be 


Strength, the only thing is how to fet them to 
work, Thofe thatare dull and lazy ought to be 
deprived of the affiftance of other Hawks, which 
will be a good way to enforce them-to work for 
themfelves; and if they do not yet give you 
content, do not abridge them of their Reward, 
buttry them further , and by degrees they ad 
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be brought to know their own fteength, 


When your Falcon is become, fo familiar and - 
gentle as to fit bare-faced in an Evening amongtt - 


Company, then and not before may you adyen- 
_ ture to give her a Stove or two over hand, which 
~ you may do every other Night until you find 
her Stomach good, and then you may proffer 
her Caftings, which the will not refufe; but have 
- a great care not to diftaft her, but Jet her haye 


39 
be fure to gain her love by making her bold and 
acquainted with you, as already treated of, and 
do-not deceive her in her Rewards. But if you 
fhould have fuch a Hfawk, that notwithftanding 
all care (as fome fuch there are) will be apt upon 
the leaft {cope of liberty to turn Tail and leave 
you: In fuch cafe you muft fomewhat abate her 
Pride, with refpect to the Seafon of the Year and 
the Weather ; which done, get a Quarry Hawk 


it with-her own Will and liking, left fhe take an 10 (that is, an old Well-entred and Reclaimed Ham) 


averfion to it, as fome do through their Keepers 
: Ueieretion; and by no means let her Caftings be 
- too big. 

If ce fhould give her Ca/fings before her Sto- 
mach is well prepared by the Stones, it would 
fionifie nothing; for they are as it were the Key 
of the Work, that the Greafe and Glut may be 
flirred and diffolved, fo as to be fitted to pal 
away in her Mewts downwards, or.in her Ca- 
Stings upwards. : 


Night, until fhe be throughly clean, and then in 
the Morning , but not until fhe hath put away 
' her Supper from above; half a dozen at a time 
are fafcient , and to do well they fhould be 
. piven above the Aland; but for that every one 
ath not a ready skill, you may Caft her, and 
ive them-fo without danger, if it be carefully 
aoe This courfé muft be continued until you 
give her Plumage in her Luriag and Training ; 
and then muft you add the bending of the Wing, 
being the fhort Feathers of the Piion, with as 
much clean watht Flannel as will make a rea- 
fonable Ca/ting: and remember in ufing Stones 
and Cafting to obferye this old Rhime, 


Wajbt Meat and Stones will caufe a Efawk to 


Thi Falling and great Cafting will caufe a 
Hawk to die. 


But I fall forbear any more at prefent con- 
cerning Stoves and Cajting, it being more proper 
in the Chapter relating to the Difeafes and Cures 
of Hawks. : 
In Reclaiming the LANNER and LA N- 
NER #7, be fure to make them well acquaint- 
_ed withthe Lure, which fhould be garnifht with 
hard wafht Meat, and Jet her take the preateft 


part of her Reward in Bits from your hand, and 50 


be careful to refttain her from dragging or car- 
tying any thing away from you, which ill qua- 
lity fhe is much fubjeét unto more than any o- 


ther Zfavk: For what elfe relates to the’ Re- ’ 


claiming and Manning of the Lanner , is the fame 
as for the Falcon. ? 

When your Hawk is perfect at the Lure, then 
{pring her up a live Pigeon as fhe comes in unto 
you betwixt the Afa and the Lure, remembring 


to tye a long Creance at, the Pigeons Feet that 60 


the may not flee from you , but that the Z/awk 
may-Trufs her if poflible over your Head or 
very near you, left if fhe kill it at a diftance, 
and take fome offence when you come towards 
her, the forfake both the Préy and you; thete- 
fore be very careful to prevent her getting any 
firch ill quality at firft; for preventing of which 


zo gently with clean Meat 
The beft time of giving Stoves is doubtlefS ar 


fler. 
40 


and a couple of live Fowl, and let her fee them 
flown once or nice , and at length when your 
' Quarry Hawk is coming to killit, be fure to {land 
under the Wind with her, and let her {ec the 
Fowl overthrown, and go into the Quarry ; and if 
fhe go in with courage , and {ize it greedily, 
make in apace crofling the Fowls Wings, and fat 
fer both the Hawks to take their pleafure a little 
while together; then take up the Quarry-Hlawk 
» and let the young 
Ffawk enjoy the Quarry to her felf, keeping on 
your Knees to affift and pleafé her. You muft 
be very careful that fhe {wallow no Pedf to glut 
her, but give her clean Meat for her Rewardand 
Jet her haye her Supper, as fhé fits on the Fowl, 
clean wafht and well dreft. 
If you can’t have the conyeniency of a Quarry- 
Hawk at firft making your Young one, ‘then be 
fure to caft her off with the moft advantage 


39 you can of Wind and Stomach, and let her take 


not too much pains before you fhew her the 
Fowl; and if fhe doth not make her firft nor 
fecond f/ooping tight fo as to kill, then have in 
readinefS a Zame Fowl as near the colour of the 
Wild as youcan, and therewith take her down 

efore fhe has too much toiled her felf; for many 
Hanks will take difcontent when they find they 
mif killing their Prey, and {0 leaye their Ma- 


Further Rules fo’ Reclaimiyg and Man- 
ning Hawks, and extring them to 
be acquainted with the Spaniels, 


ON Reclaiming and Manning your Hawk re: 
member, that Hafte makes Wafte, and he 
that boafteth of his Art in making her ready to 
flee in a Month or fooner (as fome {uch there are) 
I hold him very indifereet, and little underftands ¢ 
the nature and conditions of her; for it is im: 
poffible to bring her to. perfetion but by de- 
grees, as firft he muft abate her Flefh, and if 
then you offer to Flee her before the is in her 
Pride and lufty again, fhe is for ever {poiled ; 
befides ihe muft haye fome teaching to come as 
well go, and fhe muft be acquainted not only 
with the Dogs in general, but with thofé in par- 
ticular that are to be ufed about her. 
He that offereth to Flee her whilft the is poor 
and low, fhallneyer haye her free from Difea/es, 
nor can he receive any content in her, as being 
not able to make a good flight; and to Flee her 
before fhe is acquainted with the Dogs, as well as 
her Keeper, may go whiftle after her, and not be 
Mafter of her in hafte, 


L ff 
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Tt hath been already faid, That whilft you 
endeavour to Reclaim your Hawk , you should 
divide one Meals Meat into three parts , and to 
feed her the ‘oftner; and now when she is Re- 
claimed, you muft increafé her Meals fomewhat 
every day. You are to have a great care that 
during the time of Reclaiming she doth not foar 
up too high, and that she be throughly 2- 
seamed before you Flee any Fow/ withher, be she 
Eyifk, Brancher , Ramage, or Mewed-Hawk , left 
peradyenture she foar out of fight and be loft. 
Alfo obferve, that during the time your Afawks 
Feet continue blackish and rough, she is full of 
Greafe and Glut ; for as she Exfeameth her Feet 
will become ye/ow and fmooth, and when they 
are very yellow and /mooth she is perfectly En- 
Jeamed: But this is better known by her Ca/fings 
and Stoves, efpecially after any laborious flight, 
when her Caftings and Stoves will be greafy and 
flimy, and her Mewts will be foul and dif: 
coloured. 

In teaching your Hawk to Flee to the Field, it 
is good to have other Falconers to affift you with 
their Hawks, and to do well the Hawks should 
be tyed to the ground to prevent their taking 
Wing before their time. Nor do not bring her 
into the Field to Flee until she is well acquainted 
with the Spaviels, and the better to effec the 
fame obférve thefe Directions. Feed her always 
inthe midft of the Dogs, and when she is bold 
ever and anon throw a Pigeon in a short Creance 
amongft the thickeft of the Dogs, fuffering her to 
Quarry amongft them and to plume for awhile ; 
then take her up to your Fift with fome Stump, 
and foon after caft out the Pigeon again and 
again , until you find she is bold and ventures 
amongft them, and with your Whip lash the 
Dogs, now and then crying , Ware Hawk, ware, 
which will much encourage her; and when she 
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begins to look about her, be provided with the 
Wing of a Pigeon, and let her jumpto your Fy; 
and feed thereon. 

For her Supper, you fhould prepare good frefh 
Meat of Pigeons or other Feathered Fowl, which 
mutt be well and clean dreft. This courfe fhould 
be obferved with four or five Partridges in {eye- 
ral Afternoons , with fome advantage to your 
Hawk in her going off; but every day lef§ and 


ro lef, that fhe groweth not lazy; for should you | 


atthe firft hand ufe her to kill whatever she flics 
at with eafé, and at the Sowce,she will expedt to 
be fo treated, and perhaps refufe to fly after any 
that are /prumg at a diftance from her , but caft 
her Regards another way, as being lazy. 

Some Hawks at firft entrance, if they fly a 
Partridge hard to the Covert, and take it not at 
the firft fight, will feton the Ground lofing the 
advantage of getting upon fome Stand , whereby 


20 she will never fee the Partridge oan at the Re- 


trieve. ‘This for a short Winged FYawk; but if 
for a long Winged one, and that she fall to the 
Ground, then let the Falconer shew her the Pi- 
geon and Lure to make her take to her Wings, and 


then call the Spaniels to a Retrieve. Now to — 


prevent this Jadifh trick, make into her with the 
Dogs, having firft called them off: And for a 
fhort winged Afawk fhew her fome Meat, and 


take her to your Fi/?, or make her take her ftand — 
30a Tree. ; 


Rules to Reclaim Hawhs brought fiom the 
Cage, and how to Hood them. 


Hen you get any Hawk that is brought 
fromthe Cage, you muft proceed with 

her in a different way from the former; for fhe 
mutt be Reclaimed in this fort. Give herat leaft 


is come to this pafs you may venture to Flee her, 40 three weeks carriage in her Rufter-hood , always 


And for the preventing thefe ill qualities that 
Hawks are fabje& unto,at firft train her up well, 
and for the effecting of which obferve thefe Di. 
rections: Provide three or four hand Partridzes, 
if poflible, or for want thereof live Pigeons, and 
have the affiftaace of a Man or two, with one or 
two Couple of Staunch Spaniels, choofe a plain 
large Field in which thete is not above two or 
three Bu/bess let one of the Men take the Dogs 


with him, and beat the Bu/b or Brake , making 50 days after your firfttaking her to the Fit ,» by 


anoife to'the Dogs that the Hawk may fee, hear 
and obfrye‘it well; then let him dexteroufly 
throw off the Partridge of Pigeon , fo as the 
may fuppofe it to have {prung out of the By/h, 
your fit holding the Hawk to the moft adyan- 
tage; and at the time of throwing of the Par- 
tridge or Pigeon, cry Gaze ho, which ufing fre- 
quently will make her obferye her Game and 
opportunity. By this Artifice there is no doubt 


but that the will’go off with Mettle , efpecially 65 


af you bring her toa right fharp Stomach. You 
‘mutt be vigilant and quick to make’ in after her, 
‘that the may receive no fright by the coming in 
of the Dogs, or the like; and your Spaniels be- 
‘ing got near-about her, teach her to break the 
Head in her Foot, and to eat it on the ground ; 
ae when fhe hath made an end thereof » and 


ftroaking and playing with her , at firft with a 
Feather, and then with your hand very gently. 
You mutt feed her with clean wath’t A/ear (which 
muft be warm, and for the moft part feathered 
Meat) alithe time, which will bring her the foon- 
et to a good Stomach, and to be well:pleafed and 
gentle, which you may difcern by her liftning to 
your voice, by her epee, her eager feeding, or 
the like, (this to be done within three or four 


which means fhe will thrive much the better,and 
come fooner toa Stomach;) then wa/b-her all o- 


ver with water and pepper prepared for that pur- 


pofe fome Evening, or which is better, fmoak her ’ 


with Zodacco when fhe is empty. 

Having thus prepared her, and being provided 
with another ZZood, take off her Rafter-hood, and 
as fhe groweth dry put on the Afcod, and give 
her a Bit or two of Meat to plealé and refre(h 
her, And thus you may continue for {ome hours 
‘hooding and unhooding her, Rewarding her with the 
beft Meat you can get,until fhe is t hroughly dry, 
and then fer her down bare-faced, permitting her 
to take two or three hours reft in fome warm 
place, and on a dry Perch; to prevent colds and 
the cramp, which at fuch times they are fubject 
unto: Then when you come next unto her, let 

your 
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yout voice give her notice of your approach, that 
ihe be not furptized with fear or diftaft, and let 
her fee you come with Meat, but give her none 
until the is hooded; and ufe her fo for fome time, 
that you may bring her to a liking of her food, 
which fhe will foon do when fhe’ finds that the 
putting it on ufhers in Meat. All this while di- 
vide one meals Meat into three , feeding her oft- 
ner; and be 
Nature and Temper, and accordingly guide your 
felf : For it is not a Work of le(S than a large Vo- 
lume to give particular Directions for the tem- 
peratures, Ge. of every fort of Hawk. Thele 
which are here laid down, with your own Rea- 
fon and particular Experience, may fuffice. 
Now tor as much as I am fallen on this Dif: 
courle of Heoding,T hold it not amifs once for all 
to give you this Direétion and Cayeat ; you 
ought to be exceeding careful’ in Reclaiming her 
to take her Hood. You have already laid down 
fone Directions how to preférve her from this ill 
Vice, it will not be amifs to give you one how 
to remedy it, although fhe were’ almoft quite 
{poiled through ill ufuage and bobbiag. You muft 
. be provided with a Hood of fome light colour, as 
Green, Red, or Telow, which hang on your little 
Finger of the fame Hand whercon you carry 
your Hawk, and let it hang fo that it may be al- 
ways in her fight, efpecially~at fuch times as 
you feed her. This do for about a Week, of un- 
til you find her acquainted with it fo well as to 
fearch through the Afvod for the Mear. If you 
interpofé it when fhe doth this boldly, you may 
then fometimes eflay to bear a fittle hard With 
the Alood againft her Head, by which means the 
will in about a Month come to'\Food and @nbood 
her lf, as often as you pleafé. And whereas 
before you uféd to reftrain her from eating,let her 
now cat moderately when fhe is Eooded, and 
never but then; nor fhould you take off her 
Flood until feeding time: And remember you ule 
not this courfe with any awh until her Stomach 
be perfectly come to her, if it be a Afawk taken 
out of the Mew, And of all others, you ought to 
be moft careful, as to this point, in handling your 

Gofkawk, for the is (as already faid) yery nice and 
~ coy, and apt to take offence; and withal hard 
to be reconciled and reclaimed. but by degrees 
and by gentle and foft ufage you may overcome 
the worit natured Hawk thar is, 


To help a Hawk that is coy and fearfuls 


N café your Hawk is coy and fearful,foas tot 

to indure the fight or noife of Strangers, Paf- 
Jeagers, Florfes, or the like, you ought to confi- 
der from whence this happens, which doubtlefS 
is from her Keepers not rightly “Reclaiming her : 
For although all Avawks do this by Nature , yet 


{ure in this interval to obférye her - 


20 tle Lanner, being an old and true ma 
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40 
fome place where there is a great tefort of Peo. 
‘ple, asat a Bowling-Green, or the like; then put 
her intoa pair of Creances, fet her on a Man’s 
eft, and let her jump to a Catch, and there pafS 
away the time in this manner with. her every 
day as oft‘as you can for fome Weeks » how and 
then pratifing it at the end of fome great Tony 
ona Market-day where People pafS, permitting her 
to fport and play on the Catch: And by often 


10 Practifing this way , you may bring htt off from 


that ill quality whereunto the was addicted 
through the fault of her former Keeper: 

There are {ome Hawks that will not flee \ith 
others, but draw backwards : There are alfo.o- 
thers that Bird with every Hawk , and fo flee 
for the purpofe: And others again do liate either 
to flee or fer with any others, which is occafion- 
ed either through fear, or for want of loye to 
them. For the helping this ill quality , et a gen- 

© LLawk , 
which fet on the fame Perch with the other Hawt 
-by day, but ata good diftance, then give each 
a bit of Meat as you pafs by them, and fo by, 
degrees fet them a little nearer together, and 
when you find it convenient , put fome Meat 
between them that both may feed together. If 
your Hawk makes any motion to.Craé with the 
Lamer, gorge her up at Night with good Meat , 
and fet her on a Perch abroad in the cold, (pro- 


30 Vided fhe be in good plight, and able to indure it) 


and let her {et their three or four hours, and hold 
the Laaner near the Fire; then bring in the other 
Hawk hooded, and hold her clofe to the Lanner, 
and when fhe finds the comfortable heat receiv. 
ed from her fhe yyill drayy nearer and nearer un: 
. toher. Let them thus ftand together until fhe 
-feem very defirous to Foxik, 
ly, and fet them both ftand clofe together all 
Night, and in the Morning {et them on the Perch 


4o hear together, but- not to reach; and continue 


to do in the Evening as aforefaid: And about the 
fourth or fifth Night you may adventure to {et 
thei both out in the co/d on the fame Perch ; foas 
they may come to each other for yvarmnefs. And 
vvhen fhe is thus brought to love Company, you 
may unhood them, Feed, Perch, and Lure them to- 
gether, 


CHAP. XI, 
How to Enfeame a Faulcon with her 
Caftings and S comrings. 


: Hen your Hawk is: yyell in Blood, and 
yvell Quarred, let her flee vyith other 


by Arf they are brought to leave it ; and it is 60 Hawks, but Reward her vyell at the beginning , 


eafier to Reclaim two Cafts of young wild Hawks 
than one marnted Hawk that hath been illhandled 
inher firft making. me 

Before you beviit to practife on fuch a Faw k’, 
carry her a day of twou pon your 77, arid When 
through matching ahd manning, he hath & fharp 
Stomach, and withal is fomewhat getitle, repair to 


ws. 


fuffering her to feed yvell on the Quarry, which 
will fo Ge a het that fhe vyill hayeno mind 
to go to the Check. sel ; 
When you feed her, Ca and Lure her (as if 
to the Lure) and proffer her Water every Day 
and every Night; give her Caftings accor as 
fhe enleweth: is 


then wnhood her gent- ~ 


42 : 
In the Evening, by Candle-light, amongft Com- 
pany take off her Hood ; and fet her on the Perch 
With aLight by her. mp f 
You fhould make your Lure to imitate , or 
counterfeit the Game you defign your Hawk for} 
If for a Gerfalcon (whofe Game is the Hern )then 
our Lare fhould be Garnifh’t with a Heras 
Wines : if for a Falcon, a Lamer, or other long 
Winged Hawks , thentyea Partridges Wings to 
the Lure; and if for a Goshawk, thenthofe of a 
Partridge, or Pheafant. 

If you would make your Goshawk for the Phea- 
fant , Feed her always on the Ground, or in 
fome thick place where fhe muft encounter the 
Pheafaut at Perch ; and firftenter her ata young 
Pheafant , and every time call her from Zree to 
Tree, that fhe may learn to take her Stands. 

You fhould Reward her upon the Lure, with 
what Fow/ fhe Kills , to make her the more in 
love with it. 2 

Ifyou would have your FZawé clean and found, 
fhe fhould have Ca/fings every Night, until fhe is 
made clean ; alfo Zireing or Plumage at Night is 
very good, provided fhe hath not been hard 
Flown. 

You may Flee your Falcon twice a day at the 
River ( if the Seafon be good )and ‘three or four 
Flights at the Field. 

You fhould Feed your Hawk until it is fit- 


ee) 


ting to give her Plumage; and for your doing the 30 


fame, obferve thefe Directions. If hee Aewts 
are white, and the black thereof very black, and 
not mixt With another Colour; and ifthe be {harp 
fet, and Plumes eagerly , you may give her Ca- 
Stings , either of the fall Feathers of a Hens 
Pinion , ox for want of any other of a Coneys or 
Hares Foot. , 

You fhould make the place urider the Perch 
clean , to fee if the Mewts be full of Streaks , 
or Fellenders , or Slimy; forif fo, theabovefaid 


Cafting muft be ufed three or four Nights toge- 40 


ther; but if you find the Feathers , or Cafteng 
fweet, orlapr round, and the Water within it 
clean, like Spring Wa then give her Pigeons 
or fuch like good wafh’t Mear. 


GCeligar Pe. XtiVv, 
Rules for Bathing a Hawk, 


) ra your Hawk "tis good to offer her 
Water once a Week in the Winter , and 
twice, or thricea Week in the Summer ; but ule 
no force to provoke her to Bath, fora young 
Hawk that is Sound and Strong,doth not care for 
it, but thofé that are Old id fubje& to infirmi- 
ties delight therein, asbeing a great refrefiment 60 
to them , creating a fharp Appetite ; but be fure 
BIVe No wafhit Meat in the Days of Bathing, nei- 
ther go abroad with her ; and after Bathing give 
her aBitor two of hot Meat unwabh't. 

. If the Weather be Fair and Temperate, fet her 
dry her felf abroad , otherwife help Nature with 
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Art , and never let her Bath in Frofty Weather. 
it fhe refufeth to Bath in a Bafon ( as fome will } 
then carry her to fome fmall Brook, and {uffer 


her to ftand up to her Thighs; and inthe time ~ 


of her Bathing the muft be @nhooded , to prune 
and pick her felf 


CHAP. XV. 


To make a Hawk Bold and Har- 
dy, &c. 


i ye would have your HZavk Bold and Har- 

, keep her oft times all Day on your Ff, 
and feed her early in the Morning, with the Flefh 
of fome Foul; then fer her abroad in the Sun, 
with Water before her,to Bath and Bowz her {elf 
as oft as fhe pleafeth , (for if a Hawk hath any 
Infirmity , Bowzing will foon Cure, or Kill her) ; 
and when you have fo done , takeher up and. 
carry her on your Fi? all Day ; and at Nighe fer 
a lighted Candle before her , to burn till Day 
break , and if you perceive fhe hath been well 
Marned , and is fully Exfeamed, you may ad- 
venture to Flee her, obferving the atorefaid Dire- 
ctions. . 

If fhe Kill, give her agood Gorge, and in cafe 
fhe mifS, you muft have fome fweet Pe/* to en- 
courage her ; and thus muft you Flee her daily, 
remembring to obférye not to bring her too low 
through oyermuch Flying. 

If you would have your Hawk loveher Prey, 
and be very sabes upon it, you need only bring 
her with a good Sharp Stomack. 


To make your Hawk Difgorge her elf. 


HU Cafe your Ffawk be full Gorged, and yer 
on fome occafion you have a defire to Flee 
her , take three or four Corns of Wheat, which 
put into a finall piece of Flefh, and give her ; 
and it will forthwith caufe her to Difgorge , and 
be ready provided with a little good Hot Meat to 
give ther ; and then you may Flee her without 
Danger. : 

Or if you defire toFlee her inthe Morning , 
Feed her the Night before with good warm Meat, 
well wafh’t in @rine, the Water being well wrung 
out, which will feta fharp Edge on her Stomach , 
and raife her Courage. 


To Remedy a Hawks ill Quality,of Fleeing 
to a Tree, and ftand and Gorge. 


iG your Hawk hath got an ill Quality of Flee- 
‘B ing toa Zree , as foonas fhe hath Killed her 
Prey, and there Gorge and eat it ( as fome will 
do.) To Remedy this , let her be {hort Couped 
as before directed; thentake a Leather of the 
Fafhion of a Bewet, which put on either of her 
Legs , upon one of her hinder Za/ons , and then 
button it on co her Bewet , whereon her Bel! 

hangs , 


HAV 
hangs, which will, fo hold up her Zalfon, 
as to hinder her gripeing ; and_confequently fhe 
can’t fit ona Bough to hold a Bir, and to feed 
thereon, which will force her to forlake the 
Tree ; and thus doing five or fix times, the will 
leave this ill Quality: 


Cr Age ve 
Direétions for Feeding your Hawke. 


Eed not with two Sorts of Mat at ore time, 

for that Breeds ill Humours, as alfo Worms; 

ic willalfo fill her with Wind, and make het very 
unhealthful. Alf forbearto Feed her with Old 
Stale Meat, being hard to Exdew, breeding Infir- 
mities: The Fle/h of a Brood Hen is very naught, 
as alfo of all Fowl that live on Frogs, Fifh, or 
the like: fo is the Flefh of Ravenous Birds, as 
the Ayre, Pattock, Crow, Raven, Ge. It is good 
to change her Meat, and fometimes to give her 
the Fleth of Coneys or Hares (but not the Brains, 
nor any of the: Hair, for that breeds Worms.) 
Mutton is good Food for Gerfaulcons; but the 
Fleth of a Lamb and Kid is good when your 
Hawk is low and poor. Dogs Fleth is’ ‘very 
good and found Food, for all. Hawks of a hor 
Nature; but not whilft they are Fleeing. Cars 
Flefh is good in the Mew. The Fleth of {mall 
Birds, or indeed any that feed on Seeds is very 
good; but do not give them much , nor often, 


unlefS at fuch times as your Hawk hath been - 


abroad in the Cold all Night; for fuch Birds are 
by Nature very hot, and will make your Hawk 
very ftately, and hard to be Reclaimed from her 
Pride and coynefS. The Fleth of Pheafasts , 
Partridges, Pigeons, and the like, is good, efpe- 
cially it fhe be fick; but the Flefh of Chickens 
and Pxfets is very good at all times , and neyer 
out of feafon. * 


CHAP. XVIL 
HERN HAWKING. 


F A Bout the beginning of March Herns make 
their paffage ; and if you would have 
our Hawk for this Game (yhich isa moft noble 
Flight) let them not fly longer at.the River. Fot 
this Flight you ought to havea Caft of Hawks, 
and that they may be the better acquainted 
together, and be affiftant to one another, call 4 
Caf of them to the Lure at once; but be cate- 
ful that they Crab not together; which will ef- 
danger one another in their Flight. ins 
Your Hawk beirig clean {coured, and fharp 
fet, you may enter her for the Game, by getting 
a live Hers , which tye in a Creance , or elfe 
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difable its Wings that it can’t fly, and fetting her 
"on the ground @hood her, and let her fly at the 

Hern; and if fhe feize it, make in apace to her 

fuccour, and let her plume and take blood there- 

ons then take the Heart and give'it her on your 

Hlawking-Glove; then rip up her Brea/t, fuffeing 

her to plume thereon until fhe is well gorged ; 

then Hood her upori the Hers, fuffering her to 
plume at pleafaré; ‘Then take het on your Fi, 
TO and let her tyre on the Foot of on the Pinion of 
the Hern: Then let the Faulconer take the Flern, 
caft ic about his Head, and Lire her to come 
not cafting it out, bur ftay till the come to Rife 
it in his Hund as he Lureth with it; and let het 
feed thereon. Thus in three or four times fo 
doing, you will bring her to good perfection at 
this Flight. 
For preferving your awk from the danger of 
the Herns Bill, place a Joynt of a holbw Cane 
20 onthe upper part of their Bill - 
Having well entred your Ffawk , ler loofe a 

. Hern in fome fair Field without a: Creance , or 

Without Arming her; when fhe is up at a rea- 

fonable height, caft off your Hawk, and if fhe’ 

bind with the Hera and bring her down » then 
make ina pace to herhelp, thrufting the Herns 

Bill «into the ground , and breaking: her Wings 

and Legs, to the end the Hawk may with more 

pleafire plume and: foot it , then Reward het 
30 With the Brains, Heart’, ©c as before di. 
rected, 

Having fhewed yoit how to enter your Hawk 
at a Train-Flern , 1 thall now give fome Inftru- 
Ctions how to Flee her at the Wi/d-Hern, When 
you have found one, get in as nish as you can 
unto her, going under the Wind with your 
Hawks, which muft be a Gerfauleon ot a Ferkin, 
With a Haggard flight Faulcon for your Driver; 
and having their Afoods loofe in a readinef , fo 
4° foon as the Hern is put up and got up upon 

her Wings, throw of your Driver, which dotli 

make in unto the Hern, and caufeth her to work 
into the Wind; the let go your Hawks that are 
to fly her , and when they have worked aboye 
the Herz, that they come through her, and by 

often doing it doth occafion her coming to Siege , 

then make all the hafte you can to affift. her by 

breaking her Legs and Wengs, and thrufting her 

Billinto the ground: And for this flight you 
5° muft always have a Dog that fhould be trained 
upto the Sport, whofe bufinefS is to come in and 
kill the Hern. 

But incafe your Hawk doth fail to beat down 
the Her#, or doth give over the fight, then give 
her a Train-Hern or two more before you fhew 
her another Wild one; then fly her with the 
Quarry that is well entred, and in good flying ; 
for thereby fhe feeing the Quarry-Hawk flee at 
her, and bind with her, fhe will take frefh cou- 
rage and become bold, and when they havé 
killed the Hern, Reward them both together 
whilft the Qeéarry is liot. : 
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GHAP. XVUL 
BROOK HAWKING. 


AW KS for this Sport are the Gerfalcon 
and. ferkin , the Haggard Falcon and the 
Jaljel Gentle, ‘ . 

In many places there are Ponds enclofed with 
Woods, Bufhes, and the like ob{curities , fo that 
they are concealed from Paffengers, and fuch 
places Ducks do much refore unto. Now for the 
Training up your Hawk to rake them, obferve 
thefe Directions. 

Your Ak being in all points ready to fly, 

be provided with ewe or three live Train-Ducks , 
aad. let there be a Man that mutt lie concealed 
infome Bufh by the Pond with them , fo that 
coming to, the place, having your Hawk pre- 
pared for the fudden Flight, beat the Bu/h with 
your Pole where the Man lieth concealed with 
the Ducks, who muft caft forth one of them, to 
the end the Afawk may think it was put up by 
you, and if with a Courage she takes it, Re- 
ward her well. And this is the way to train up 
up a Goshawk to catch a Fowl at Sowce. 
_ Having trained your Hawk to this, you may 
boldly go with her to the Ponds where the Fowl 
lics; and creeping clofé ‘to the place raife them 
up by beating about with your Po/e, and when 
any rife let go your Hawk from your Fi/t,and if 
she feize it let her rake pleafure thereon, and 
Reward her well. 

Tt is very neceflary to have a Spaniel with 
you; forif the Hawk is well acquainted with the 
Sport, she will be fo nimble at ‘the Catch, that 
they will fall into the Water together, and by 
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means the Fow/ will be croft over Land , that the 

Hawks may make a fair ffooping, and knocking 

the Fow/ onthe Land will ie sar the killing it, 

which will Quarry your Hawks. 

But if they fhould mifS their Stooping, fo as 
the How! may get to the Aver again, then your 
Hawks muft go to their Wings to make good 
their flight; but if the Fowl thould go to plyng, 
then take down your Hawks, left you fhovkd 

ro fy them too long, and the Favlconers with their 
ee or Poles may endeavour to Spear or kill 
the Fowl, which take to Quarry the Hawks 
with. 

If they kill northe Fow/ at firlt frooping, give 
them refpit to recover their place ; and when 
they are at their place again and their Heads in, 
lay outthe Fow! as before directed , and Reward 
them well if they kill. 

You fhould do well to have a live Dyck in 
your Alawking-Bag, that if they kill not the 
Fowl which is ftooped (as oft-times it happens) 
than. byour Hawks. being at their pitch and their 
Heads in, you may throw to your Hawks and 
Reward them; and by this means you hall 
always keep your Hfawks in good /ife and Zlood, 
and to be Jmwards. 
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To make a Hawk Inward of the River, 
Sh when {be Raketh out. 

F your Hawk can’t recover the Fowl by rea- 

fon of its breaking away at /Pretch , and 

gives itover and comes in again, then caft her 
out a Seeled Duck ; and if the /foop it, or trufit, 
crofS the Wings and. let her plume and take her 
pleafure thereon, and Reward her therewith, and 
by this means the will learn to give over the Fow? 
that rakes out, and take back to the River a- 


that means the Fowl may go to Plung, fo that 40 ca 


then the Spaniel will be ready to do good Ser- 
vice, and not difpleafé the Haws. 


A Flight for a Falcon to the River. 


‘ Hen your Hawk will fly, jump, and come 

in at your Lure, then she is fit to go to 
the River ; and to manage your Flight obferve 
thefe Directions: When you have found where 
the Fow/ lies, then go about a quarter of a Mile 
up in the Wind to the River fide, and whiftle 
off your Hawks, loofing their Hfoods , and let 
them fly with their Heads in the Wind, for there 
muft be a Caft of Hawks for this Flight. Then 
Yet the Falconers, or others that are.at the fport, 
ftrike their Po/es in the Water to caufe the 
Hfavks to come in unto you and own the River ; 
and when they are got up into their places, then 
Ictone of the Falcovers ride down to shew the 
Fowl, and when the Hawks have made their 
Stooping, and have ennued the Fowl, then go off 
from the River again; and when the AfZawks 
have made good their places, then let one of the 
Falconers go below the Fowl, that is, down the 
River; and the other that’ is aboye, let him 
come down and shew the Fow/again, and by that 


To keep @ Hawk high flying. 


a cd Hawk being well made to the River, 

you fhould not fly her aboye nwo flights 
in the Avening , but feed her up although fhe 
kills not ; and if fhe be a ftately high flying 
Hawk, one flight in an Evening is fufficient; for 
often flying will bring her down, and make her 

50 fall of her ftately pitch, and will become greedy 
of the Quarry, 

‘When a good flying Hawk doth get up toa 
good place, you muft continue her therein, Flee- 
ing with her upon narrow Waters and Rivulets, 
fhuning broad Waters and fuch places that lic 
near Coverts, where a Fowl can hardly be land- 
ed without the affiftance of Dogs, and where 
fhe can’t (ee the Water under her, which are great 
Impediments, and. will caufe her to play the “yre, 

60 and much abate her Gare, and guite {poil her 
high flying; therefore always keep her as high 
Bing as poffible ; but be fure make her Jnwards, 

hat is, fond of the Lure, and to be in fuch love 

with it, as upon toffing it up fhe will prefently 

come fowcing down upon it, which is no f{iall 

honour to the Faulcomer, to have her at fuch 

command. And if fhe chance to play the He 
an 
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and’ be lazy, then throwherout either fome 
Train-Duck , or déad Quarry, cand Hood her up 
for about half'an: hour,’ theh ‘call her-to. the 
Lure and feed ‘her. t 10% 
Some are of Opinion that in fuch cafes you 
fhould not Reward her at all, to the end the 
thould: not be encouraged to ufé fiich ill Tricks; 
but che former way is adjudged ‘the beft. 
“If your Aawk fo foonas the hath Stooped and 


AS 


LOH OW Se . 
Rute fr Ordering Hawks ay the 


fi ew, 


endewed a Fowl, will take: ftind ona 7} ree or 10 A to the Mewing yout Hawks , In. the firtt, 


Stump by the Rivers fide’, Reclaim her ftom this 

ill quality, by having in readine{S two or thrée 

Men with live Trains, and that way which the 

fits or moft bends, let them caft forth the \Zrain. 

Duck, and if the kill ‘it Reward her. And thus 

doing for three‘or four daysy fhe! will be broke of 
YH One . ' ont 


that ill quality. « i 


1: \Lomakeia Hawk fond of the Lue: 


AA / Hen: yours Hawk is: well sQuarred, and 
“WV fleeth well to’ the River with a: good 
pitch and a great Gare, it is requifite to make her 
fond of the Lure, and to take her down there: 
With, permitting her to kill a:Duck or Pigeon tied 
thereto, after the hath made two or three Stoop: 
ings. 4 15 LOE 5 5 

The higher fhe fleeth, the more need there is to 
take her Sis , 5 isel3 iz 

IE ithappen chat a Fow/ (being often Stooped) 
will not rife again} but fall to diving ( that is, 
plunging) contrive all the ways you can to kill it 
by Poles or Spears, and take down your Hawk 
with the Lure, atd let her feed. on the Jrain- 
Duck to pleafe her felf thereon , and this will 
make her become fond of the Lure. But if you 
take her down toa fiveet Pelt, and Reward her 
well with a warm Pigeon, fhe will be as well 
pleafed as if the had killed the Fow/, 


~ Incafe the ufeth to rake out after Check, and © 


lean out fo far as not to come in again to the 
flight, neither the Luring, Whooping , nor Cafting 
the Glove about your Head will do the bufineGS ; 
for there isno” remedy but following her, and if 
perchance at Jengely fhe comes in unto the Lure, 
take her gently up, feed her with good Meat , 
anid ufé her kindly as before dire@ed, to the end 
fhe may be eicouraged,and become in love with 


Place it is neceflary to know when -{hé, 
ought to leave fleeing, and accordingly. prepare» 
her for it, which by moft is ‘agreed to be about 
our Lady-day ; fo that about October the will be! 
fair Mewed, hardand home ft. j a 

Your Soar and Ramage-Falcon, may: be kept, 
out longer , and fice her to May-day; bur your, 
Alaggard, of all forts, ought to be ‘put’-into. the 
Mew by: the firft of April: And the older. the) 


20 Haggard is, the fooner the ought to be put there- 


in; for Nature will incline her fooner than young: 
er Hawks. is 

Te-is neceflary that immediately after you leaye 
fleeing, and before you put her into the Mew J; 
you feed her up to'be full of flcth and. lutty ys, 
which) is not acquired by letting her have ot the 
beft,-and ¢her fill; for then out of a gteedinefS 
andthe heat of her Stomach, fhe will take too 
much into her Gorge, over-preffing -her {elf , and 


03 conféquently rather retard through indigeftion,, 


than\promote by due Concodtion the end. of 
your-defire. My advice therefore is, that you 
continue, as to quantity and times of feeding, the 
fame Rules as in the time of her ficeing for two 
or three days, only, let her haye then unwafpt; 
Meat to {cour ard Enfeame her; then afterwards 
increafé your hand a little by degrees,and Jet her 
not glut her {lf too full, left the thereby. fill her 
Stomach with tough raw Humours, and fo fall in- 
to Diftempers. About a Fortnights obféryance 


wen this courfe (if fhe be found ) will raife her 


Fleth to your defire, and then you may be bold 
to feed her once a day, ‘but with young Pigeons, 
for three or four days: for they. are moift: and: 
hot, of cafier digeftion, and more nourifhing than 
old ones: But for want of young, you may ufe: 
{uch as you can‘get,always remembring that her! 
firft Gorges’ are réafonable as to quantity, becanfe 
at that time of the year moft old Feed is driery 


your Voice and Ufage againft the like’ occa- sq and harder of digeftion than at other times, 


fion. 
If you practice ‘this diligently towards. Spar: 


Hawks, ot Hawks of the firlt Coat , they will » 


learn to hold in at Voice, or fight of the Lure, 
whien ever you perceiye they: are inclined to 
ad. ; 
e All: Hawks should be fet outin the Evening 
are Fleeing, to'be well aired and sharp fet a- 
paint their coming into the Fie/d , and to ftand 
Hooded as before directed. 


Wich thefe Obfervations you fhall find your. 
Hawk raifed in her’ flefh, and fetled in her healths; 
otherwife the muft be put into the Mew: And. 
without this preparation fhe will foon be ata. 
ftand, which will give you caule to, fear it pro- 
ceeds from fome bruife or inward gtief, whereas” 
it is meerly for want of care in the preparing and 
feeding her in the Mew. oY 

When you put her into the Mew, be {ure lec 


Go her be free from Mites and Lice, for fuch like, 


Yermin (which generally attend lean Hawks) will 
obftruct her thriving. You fhould-alfo put on) 
her Legs, inftead of her old feffes, a pair of. 
flrong new ones, that you may not be neceffita- 
ted to put her on others ac your drawing her 
out, which’ can't be done without heating and. 
difturbing her, which at that time fhould be pre- = 
yented , 


4.6 
vented, as being in the prime of her Grace. And 
fhe fhould alfo have Bells on, that if in cafe fhe 
break out of tlre Mew fhe may be heard. 

Keep the Mew clean fwept, and let thete be a 
large broad Pan of Water {et therein for her 4a- 
thine, which muft have frefh Water every other 
day. She muft have Stoves alfo lying by her in 
Gravel; for by her taking and cafting of thefe 
Siores you may know the condition of her Bo- 
dy ;and they may be carefully gathered up,clean 


wath't, and Jaid for her in convenient places. to 


take them again. R pnt: 

If whilft the continues in the Mew you give 
her any’ Fowl killed by a Gua, be fare to take*a- 
way all the Shot and’ bruifedFle/h , botl: being 
very hurtful and offenfive to the’ Natures:of all 
Havks 

As to'tlie fituation: of the Mw (which fhould 
bea pretty large ground Room) it fhould’ be fo 
difpoféd'that' no Vermin, as Weefels , Polecats , 
Rats or the like; annoy it ; nor fhould it be nigh 
any Highway, or where there is great -refort of 
People: And the Perches Should be lined to’ keep 
their Feet from hurting. | Whilft fhe is’ inthe 
Mew none fhould come near her but her- Feeder 
or Keeper: And it were not ami: if you’ had’a 
Feeding-ftick’ in the Room ; with a String fixed 
theréto to make faft her Afear* in it, to prevent 
het dragging it up afd down in the duft or filth, 
which renders’ ic unfit for her feeding : But if you 
give her 110 more than’ fie can eat, this Rale is 
not to be ‘obfeeved. 

Stale Meat is very hurtful, nor fhould you 
come into the A/ew bur when you bring’ fome- 
thing to feed here 

It is convenient that the! 47 have a freé pat 
fage into the Afew, and that it have the benefit of 
the Su , therefore I hold that broad Lettice 
Windows are very good: And you muft not let 


e 
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hour' after, and fo continue until you have gained 
her love, then proffer her a bit of Meat, after- 
wards accuftom -her to more carriage ; but in- 
deavour with all your Art to preyent her from 
Bating. 

After the is taken out of the Mew, hood: her 
until fhe hath a good Stomach; feed her bare- 
faced, and fuffer her Hood to be put on gently; 
and then in an Evening by Candle light you may 
unhood her, and the next Day shew her the Glove, 
and your Fi/; fuffering her to. tyre and plume 
Morning and Evening. And fometimes in the 
Morning when her Gorge is empty , if you give 
her Sugar. Candy it will help her to exdew. 

When by. hér'eager feeding you: think the is 
Enfeamed, and that you may flee her, carry her 
into the Field, and if empty, fhe will Bate and 
fly of her own accord, and if fhe kill Reward 
her. 

There is more danger in heating a Hawk ta- 
ken out of the Mew, than one newly taken being 
a Ramager ; for the latter comes from her Exer- 
cife, and although fhe is fat, yet peradventure 
her fat.and fle/b is firm, and fo made from her 
daily Exercife, . : baat 

There is alfo more danger in'a Mewed Hawk 
than in one taken out of the Cage; for though 


they are fat, yet their long Carriage by Sea and . 


Land makes them lefS apt to Bate , and oyer- 
heat themfelves. 
Thofe that are taken from the. Mew get their 
Fat by eafe and reft, fo that when they are 
brought to eat they: muft be fed twicea day with 
good new Meat well wath’t and clean dreft, that 
all the Blood may be well wrought our. As to 
the quantity you may ufé yourdifcretion, giving 
her enough. : i 
For the firft ren days after your 2Zawk begins 
to feed, give her neither Stones nor Ca/tings, but 


any Rais drop upon your Hak whilft the’ is in 4o afterwards give her every Night about half ado- 


the Mew: 

As for her Meats whilft fhe is in the Mew‘ all 
finall Birds are very good ; allo Chickeis and Kid, 
and Eels cut in’pieces , and dipt in warm Sheeps 
blood; and indeed moft forts of Fle/h, provided 
itis frefh and fiveet. And as to the quantity , 
Jet it-be rather too much than ‘too little. 

Ai her Lathe once in two or three days if fhe 
will. 

A Hawk is not full and firm drawn’ out of the 
Mew until her Sarfels be full grown and hard 
penned ; and when you intend to draw her out, 
do it with all‘expedition you cai, putting on her 
Rufter-hood very gently, and immediately fet her 
onthe Perch, that fhe may reft quietly for that 
Night, until her firft heat and fury is‘allayed , 
which will be by the next Morning ; for fhould 
you at that time ufe much ftriving with her, it 
wottld indanger the overheating her, which will 
occafion many Dz/eafes. 

When the is on the Perch let fome Company be 
difcourfing or ‘Walking near at hand,that fhe may 

_ obferve them, yer nor fo as to difturb her: And 
when’ you perceive her pretty quiet , take her 
gently to your Fi/,{troaking her with ai Feather. 
If fhe be troublefome and very coy, fet her down 
again, anditake her up a fecond time about an 
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zen Stones after fhe hath put away her Supper 
from her Gorge, and you will find that fhe will 
have rendred them all again in the Morming. 
The third Week begin to vive her Ca/tings,and 
fo continue the fame courfe for dyet and feeding 
as before directed, until fhe be fleeing: And all 
the time of her feeding add to her Meals , and 


forbear to wafh altogether fo hard, for it is care- . 


ful and due feeding that makes her ferviceable : 
Nor is there any Hawk but what will flee as fhe 
is taught ; and if her Stomach be right, will fice 
with courage and attention to her Keeper. 

After a long, tedious, and laborious flight , if 
you miftruft any Greafe or uncleannefS in her, 
give her Plumage, and Blood to content her, but 
not much Mear, half her ufual Gorge being fut 
ficient : Then when her Meat is put over , give 
her Stones, and fet her up warm , and you fhall 
find the Stones preferve her in a due. proportion 
of heat for the prefent , which is very necefla- 


‘ty for her , rendring her cool and temperate for 


the future. 

To conclude; Concerning the giving Stones,you 
muft ufé the Stones and Ca/ting with difcretion : 
The latter without the former in a Hawk ( fup- 
pofed to be clean) will work no effect, and 
thereby deceive you. For Example: Give fuch 

a 
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a Hawk as you fuppole to be very clean, Caffing 
for a week together, and the will render it fair 
and white; and do but then give her fome Stoves, 
and then Ca/ting, and you fhall foon find fome 
Ailth and glut which the Stones had made fit to 
remove by the Ca/ting, and which without thee 
Stones the Ca/ting could not have wrought off. 
Some times it happens that a Hawk may break 
out of the Mew, to regain, or find out the 


place where fhe Percheth in the Night , then 10 


take with you a dark Lanthorn, and at your ap- 
proach hold the light toher , that fhe may not 
fee your Face , but be employed in looking al- 
together onthe light, which ‘is accuftomary to 
all Birds ; then having efpied her , climb up 
the Zree with as little noife as poffible , ringin, 

a Low-Bell at the bottom of the Zree, and hold- 
ing the light towards her, until fhe is taken, 
which you may eafily do ; for the will hardly 
ftir. ; 


intend to draw your Hawk out of the Mew > ler 
her be fed twice a Day with clean dreft,and wafh't 
Meat; and you will find her thereby well ad- 
vanced towards her Exfeaming’: She will likewife 
thereby have fcowred out of her Panne! and Gut, 
miuch of that Glut and Greafe which hath there 
engendred , which vvill prevent many Dangers , 
that might have befallen her through Heat , oc- 


. 2 
About a Fortnight or three Weeks before you 


hoods , which are large and eafie, Which muit 
be taken off about once a Fortnight, that no- 
thing may hure their Ayes. ; 

Having Treated of the feveral forts of Elawks® 
together with inftrudtions for their Feed. 
ing, Reclaiming, and Mewing ; the next bufinefS 
thall be to Treat of fome Neceflary things, fic 
for a Falconer to underftand and obferye. 


CHAP. XX, 
Need] Rules for a Falconer io 
b/e . 


observe; 


° \ K J Hofvever intends to apply himflf to this 


Art , and to become Matter, muft for 
fome time beftow all his Care and endeavours 
therein; he mutt be diligent to learn, and obferye 
the Natures, Inclinations , Strength, Mertle, and 
Conditions of his Hawks ; he mutt Treat them 
with aGentle and Loving Hand, and pafS by 
their Faults with Patience : He mutt net be ad- 
dicted to Tables, Cards, or playing of good fel- 
low, for many an excellent AZak hath been lott; 


cafioned by the leaft  ftirring, or Bating in the 30 through theintemperance of her Keeper, norcan 


time of her drawing out of the Mew. 
Of Mewing at the Stock, 


He place fot this purpof’, fhould bea 
Ground Room, free from Noifé ; and there 
muf{t be as many Zurf> or Sods placed therein up- 
on the Ground , as: you intend to Mew Hawks ; 
and letthe Diftancés be fo wide, as notto ‘teach 
one another, Let the Ground be covered with 
Sand; and your Turfs mutt be railed fo high oné 
upon another, that your Hawks Trains may 
not touch the Ground. 

For the faftning her to the Turf ; put a Stick 
through the middle ‘of the Zuf, fo that about 
two Inches of the Stick is beyond the Turf vat 
each end; then faftén your AZawks Leafe to the 
one end , and draw it over: the top of the 
Turf, witha Swivel: fixed in the middle of the 
top of the Zurf, and drawing it hard, faften it 
to the other end of the Stic! ; then faften your 
Flank by the Jeffés, to theuppet part of the Swi- 


vel,which will give her leave to bate round about’ 


the Zarf,but not to: get offiand as.oft as your’ up- 
pet Zurf grows dry, fupply it with frefh. 
“Note that all Gerfalcons and Ferkins are to be 
Mewed this way, and not loofe, as alfo all Flag- 
ards are unquiet in the loofe Mew. 


Every Morning when the Falconer comes to feed 60 


the Hawks thus Mewed , as he enters the Room , 
he muft give them his Voice , that they may 
know of his Approach ; then with a Broom {weep 
a\vay all their Mewtings ; and then Feed each 
Hawk, as ufually. The Sard thus fept away 
muft be renewed to keep all {eet and clean: 

All Hawks Mewed this way, fhould haye Cop: 


40 fuch a one can’t 


he be termed a good Falconer , that is apt to be 
led away. by thefe or the like Diforders ; I grant 
he may be expert in Reclaiming, Exfeaming, and 
Fleeing his Hak, Nay, he may attain to 

reat Skill in the Ordering and Managing her in- 
her Flights , and ‘whilft he is in the Field » bur 
‘if then he betakes himfelf to the Pot and Pipe, 
when he is returned home , and peradventure 
tolet his poor Tyred Hawk to hang by the Heels, 
leferye the Name of a good Ful. 
coner. He that is a Smoaker, muft not chew the 
Hawks Meat in his Mouth , for fome good time 
after ; For it will make her caft her Gorge , or 
ftand upon her Meat , which will occafion a ditt 


_ order unto her , if not kill her. 


Itis not enough that a Falconer knows how to 
Cure his Hawk, of any Difea/e, or, Diftemper, nox 
what Remedies he ought ro uf in fitch and facly 
accidents ; but his Care muft be to preferve her 


50 from Défeafe's and ill Accidents, which he May in 


agreat Meafure perform, by Care and Diligence ; 
forthat Phifitian which ‘prevents a DiJea/e, is of 
more Eftcem than he that Cures ir. : L 
He mutt be careful to keep his Hawk clean,and 
free from Lice, Mites, and the like Vermine, the 
firft being ini the Body , and the latter about the 
Eyesand Nares\; and fhe muft be in good Cafe 
asto State of Body, for alean Alawk is fubjec 
to more Difeafes than aFat one, efpecially, Lice; 
and Mites; and yet a Meature ought to be obfer. 
yed in her Feeding, for if oyerfat , it hinders her 
Flight. Mu JLb aye 
The -placé under the Perch thould be often 
Grayelled , the better to difcer by her Ca/hin 3 
when fhe hath need of Scowring, Stones, or the 
like, NL od 
Eyery Morving tye your Hawk out to nae 
N ner 


48 
her ; and; thofe Morviags that fhe Baths, when fhe 
is throughly dry , give her fome P/ymage, or 
Tyreing,to prevent her catching Cold, and then 


fhe willbe fic for Flying. 
After you come raat your Sport, feta Candle 


Peafeand Oy her felf, where fhe fits unhood- 
d. 


lighted by her, which will occafion her to Rovze, - 
é. 


Every Morning that you intend to Flee her, fer 
her out Early to Aér , or Weather, pulling off her 
Hood , for fo longa time as fhe fits quiet, and 
then food her up again ; and fo let her fit till 
you go to the Field: And when yot fet her out 
toWeather , place her on a Block or Stump, about 
a Foot High , and tyed at half length of the 
Leafe ; and if there be more Aéavks than one in 
a Room, placethem fo , that they reach not.one 
another , as before directed. 

Every Night after Fleeing, give them Caftings , 
fometimes P/umage, and fometimes knots of Fla- 
nel , or Feather €aftings, and{ometimes Phifick, 
as you fee occafion by their Caftings , and 
Mewts. 

Be Careful not to tye your Hawk too high from 
the Ground, for fear of Bateing, hanging by 
the Heels, or the like ill accidents , but fet her 
low ; and if there be more Hawks than one in 
the fame Tard or Garden , place them {fo as not to 
reach one another. 
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When the ftretches one Wing and a Leg , fhe 
Mantleth , and when fhe lifts up her Wings, the 
Towreth. 

To Brayle the Hawks Wing , is to put a piece 
of Leather over the Pinion of one of her Wings, 
to keep ir clofe. 

Say fhe Rouzeth , and not Shaketh her felf. 

If a Long Winged Hawk,fay the Mewteth, and 
if a fhort Winged, fhe Sliceth. 

Say, fet your Hawk to the Perch. 

Say fhe is a Fair, Long, Short, or Thick 
Hawk , andnot a great Hawk ; and fhe hath a 
Large,or Short Beak, and nota Bil. 

Say the is full Gorged, and riot Cropped. 

Say the putteth over, andendeweth , but both 
in a divers Senfe ; for fhe puts over when fhe re- 
moyes her Meat from her Gorge into her Panzel , 
by traverfing with her Body, but chiefly with 
her Neck : She never Endeweth, fo long as her 


20 Gorge is full at her Feeding; but as foon as fhe 


hath Fed and Refted , then fhe Exdewerh by little 
and little. 

When a Long Winged Hawk is Flown from the 
Fift at her Game,it is fad foe goeth well Aforehead; 
and after fhe hath laid inher Game, and betakes 
herfelf to her Wangs, itis called Flying. 

For a Short Winged Hawk, fay Sie ens well 
from the Fiff , and when the has laid in her 
Game , and taken her Stand, it is faid fhe goes 


The Falconer muft be provided with Copemg 30 well or nimbly at the Retrieve. 


Trons to cope the Hawks Beak , when it is over- 
grown, alfo Cauerizeing Irons, Sciffers, Bodkin, 
and {uch like neceffary Tools. 


CHAP XXE 
Terms of Art in Falconry. 


He Firft and Principal Term to be practifed 
i is,Hold Faj?; and that at all times,efpecially 
when fhe Bateth or Striveth to Flee away. 

Say Feed your Hawk , and norgive her Meat; 
and \hen fhe hath Fed, fay the Feaketh her Beak, 
and not wipeth it. 

She is full Gorged , not ee al and if her 
Gorge be-void, and her Bowels 
fay fheis Embowelled, and hath not fully Endu- 
ed, and folong as you find any thing in her 
Bowels , itis Dangerous to give her Meat. 

You fhall fay fhe Fouketh , and not Sveepeth , 
fhe Pruneth, not Picketh her felf; nor can the 
pore be faid to Prune herfelf , but when fhe 

gins at her Legs , and fetcheth out Moifture at 
her Rump , wherewith the Oy/eth her Feet, and 
fttikes the Feathers of het Wings through her 
Beak , which fhe doth after the h 
a Rainy Flight ; andwhen fhe Pruneth her felf , 
do not difturb her, for then fhe fheweth her felf 
to be Lufty,and of good'Courage. When fhe has 
ee Pruning, fhe will exceedingly rouze her 


Pi hae the Picketbher felf, fay the Prunethhex 


any thing ftiff , 50 


Hawks have proper Names to their Feathers. 
Their Principal Feathers are fix-in each Wing , 
and Twelve in her 7rain; all the {mall Feathers 
(except hee Flag Feathers under her Wings, 
which are Thin and Broad) are her Plumage; the 
firft Feather in the Wings are the Sarce/ Feathers, 
which fhe always cafts aft, when fhe is in the 
Mew; and then, and not before is the proper time 
to Feed her with Wa/h't Meat; and beginto Ex- 


40 feamher, that is, to take away her Greafe, for 


Wafh’t Meat purgeth her. ‘There are other Fea- 
thers that elofe up the Sarce/s , and thofe are 
termed the Covering Feathers , as arcallthe Fea~ 
thers , which are next over the long Beam, and 
Flag Feathers. 

When the Picketh her felf, fay the reformeth 
her Feathers. 

Say fhe Collieth, and not Breaketh; She Strain- 
eth, not Clitcherh, or Snatcheth. 

When fhe waits at the place, where fhe lays 
the Partridge, or other Game ,until fhe be retriev- 
ed , fay fhe keeps her Mark. 

A Hern that ftands by the Water Side, watch- 
ing for her Prey, is faid to ftand at Se‘dge. 

When a Hawk goeth forth at Check, it isterm- 
ed fhe maketh out. 

When the Groweth Fat, Say the is Raifed 
in Flefh. 


ath been. wet in’ § 
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CHAP. XXit 


Conceraing the Difeafes of Hawks, 
with proper Cures for the fame. 


Tfeafes are eafier prevented than cured ; eve- 

ty one therefore that intends to keep 

Hawks fhould be well-adviléd in the firtt place 

how to preferve them from SicknefS and Maladies, 

Which is of greater concern than to cure them 
When diftempered, 

In the next place, if any AYawk hath any Sick- 
ne/s or Malady,proyide timely Remedies, not per- 
mitting them to run ontoo far: And in the. latt 
place you mutt be firnith’s with Medicines -pro- 
per for the Diffemper. j 

Accidents will unavoidably happen , and then 
your drt and Care will be required to cure them 
with the greateft eafe, fafety, and quicknefs. 

Difeafes and inward Infirmities do fend forth 
certain previous Symptoms , whofe progreflions 
may be impeded by-a timely application of ne- 
cellary Remedies. : 

T thall give you fome Znftruétions how to cure 
thofe Diftempers that Hawks. are moft fubje& un- 


to, efpecially at the time of their drawing out of 30 


the Mew,being then very fat and full of Grea/éjun- 
lefS you order them accordingly : And withal’, 
being full of courage and wild, they are apt to 
overheat themfelyés by Stirring , Bating , Refft- 
ég, Sc. and if you do not prevent the enfuing 
Evils your Hawk is utterly loft ;. for it is impofli- 
bleto cureher of thefe Infirmities whilft fhe is in 
her Greafe. If therefore your Hawk be of great 
. Mettle and Coy, wath her with cold Water which 


49 
Medicines will effec the Cure. I hold therefore 
that all Sophifticated Scowrings are not only un- 
natutal, but infignificant to the end for which 
they are intended. I mutt confefs in appearance 
they may feem to remove fome inward Difeafes, 
but they do it nor effectually, for they réturna- 
gain. Bur for fuch that will’ be perfiaded theré- 
unto, I fhall lay down fome Scowrings or purging 
Medzcines, wich the true manner how to adminiiter 


ro them, and how to prepare your HYaws for receiy= 


ing them, that they may be the more effectual. 
Of Scowring and Purging Medicines. 


A Strong and full Zzaivk fhall be exercifed 

with Courage, clean fed, Stones ahd Cafting, 
at leaft eight days, to ftic the Humours in hee 
Body, and make them fit to be Wrought upon. 
You muft then feed her in the Morning, only iip- 


20 on that day that you intend to feowr her, chat 


fhé may be empty at Night; then give her Scow- 
ring, and fet her up warm; early the next Mory- 
ing give her Stones in this following comfortable _, 
Water. 

Take a Pint of clean Water, put therein fix 
brufed Cloves, as many thin flices of Liguoricé’, 
with fome brown Sygar Candy diflolved; when 
the hath caft her Srones, give her a little good 
Meat to her Breakfaft. The faid Water is very 
Pleafing and grarefiil to the Azawk , and withal 
itrengthening, aiid exceeding good for any Hawk 
that is poor and Jow. 

For your ftrong and full AZaks this is a moftex- 
cellent Scowring 5 Take a quarter of 4 Pound of 
freth Butter, and four Spoonfuls of Whirewine 
Viieger , boy! thein gently together, fcum and 
clarifie it well, and chen add to it three or four 
bruifed Chves, a branch of Rise » and one of 
Wormvosd , a blade ot two of Saffror, and a 


will much refreth and cool her before fhe begins 40 Piece of Sigar Candy; let all thele boyl a little 


to Bure ; for after the hath heat her felf, then too 
fuddain excefS of Cold will clog her up. -The 
Heat will mele her Greafe, bur the Cold will con- 
geal ic, whichtof the two Byils is the greateft. 

{0 it is not good to make too much hafte 
in the Bef ee, nor to difperfé her: Greafe 
too foon, for-that takes away her Stomach’, and 
caufeth her to catt diforderly : Likewife it is the 
occafion. of abating her Fleth , which bringeth 


weaknelS of Body, from whence proceeds the 50 


Cro-k and many other Difeafes difficult ro cure. » 
The wild /7Zawk preferveth her elfat all: Times 
and Seafons in a moderate ftate by her continual 
Lxercife and good Feeding. She liveth longer than 
the Reclaimed ones, and takes greater pains’ for 
her living, being her own Caterers and if at any 
time fhe finds her {elf opprefled- with toughiand ill 
Humours, Glut, Greafe, Fut, orthe like, Nature 
has taughe her ( as indeed all Creatures ) tobe 


her own Phy/iciam, and to make choice’ of her 60 


own Medicines, which are no other than’ fair Wa 
rer and Stones or Gravel, It were well if all Men 
would obferye firch a cour when their Aaiwks 
“are out of order ; for certain it is, if the things 
will not cure and prevent Difeales, if tiniely ta 
ken, whereunto your Haws Stomiach is ‘nataral- 
ly inclined, ‘then’-be confident that’ iio Drugé or 


together, then take the Suffron, Cloves, Rue, and 
Wormwood, when the remainder is cold, drain off 
the Vineger, and make up the Subftatice into 
final] Pellets, and being rolled up in'Sugar Candy, 
give to cach Zaink two: of them ; and as to the: 
bigne(S, you may ptoportion them to the fize of 
your Ffinwk: OW 4 
Tf it be not ftrong enough at the fir giving , 
at the fecond time convey into oné of the Pellets 
the quantity of a Tare’ of clean unwath’t Ales, 
which will Work vety kindly: ‘This Scoring is 
good for a Surfeir, and for one that has long 
continued ina foul’ and diforderly Feeding + Te 
purgeth the Stomach , killeth Worms , refitteth 
Rotrermef,, ftrengthéneth the Heart, and comfor: 
teth the Head. ul 
If your Haivk be bur in a reafonable ftace °. 
Body, anid you miftruft fore inward Infirmity”, 
then take a quarter of a Pourid of fiveet’ freth 
Butter , let it boy! by it felf, {cumming it well, 


‘then put into it threé of four final branches) of 


Rofemary , two or’ thee bruifed Cloves, a little 
Mace, @ little Saffron’ in’ Powder, and: a pretty 
piece of brown Sugar Candy+, and boylall thefe 
together very Well’: Th'the coolind put in a little 
Powder of Ave; and’ mix ‘thei ‘altogether very 
well ; then take'ouit de Cloves, Mace] and Roje- 
mary 

4 
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mary: You mut give the fame in quantity and 
manner, both for Zame , Preparation , Dyet, Se. 
as before direéted: And if you find ir not {trong 
enough, put into one of the Pellets a finall quan- 
tity of wafh't Ales. This Scowring gently purg- 
eth, ftrengthens the Heart, preferves the Lights, 
and removes Stoppings and Obftructions. 

A Hawk ina low eftate and weak , muft be 
ordered in another manner: For whereas you 
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ing or very moift, and if upon preffing or {queez+ 
ing it betwixt your Fingers, you find clear wa- 
ter come forth, ’tis a fure fign fhe is we// and 
Zufly ; But if it be long, with contrary properties, 
as black, green, yelowifh, flimy, greafie , ox ftink- 
ing, it denotes her difeafed. “Fhe former Ca/ting 
is remedied by hot Mears ; the latter by feeding 
her well, and wa/hing her Meat in cool Water , as 
of Endive, or the like; and give her one or two 


gave your {trong Hawks feowring at Night , you 10 Caftings of Cotton, or Flannel mixt with Incen le 


muft give it a weak one in the Morning,and feed 
her the Night before with good Meat , that the 
may put it kindly away, and be empty betimes 
in the Morning ; then give her the Scowring you 
intend, and fet her’on a warm’ Brick wrapt up 
in a double Woolen cloath, and there let her ftand 
about three hours, until fhe is fit to Feed , and 
then give her a little that is good , feeding her 
by degrees, not all at once ; and be fure to give 
her of the Water already prefcribed. 

If you Order and Dyet her in this manner , 
that 1s, with good food , moderate warmth, and 
due care, no doubt but that fhe will regain her 
former health, 

I fhalljadd this compound Scewring , which is 
very good for any Hawk in what frate and condi- 
zion foever. 

_. Take a good quantity of fre/h Butter well 
-boyled, clarified and wath’t in Rofe-water, then 


and Mummy. 

There is another gentle fimple Scowring , and 
that is the Root of Se4andine, of which tour or 
five {mall Peers, given out of the;Water early 
in the Morning ( your Hawk being fafting) will 
finely cleanfé her; but it muft be given to a 
firong Hawk, as being a ftrong Medicine. 

Before you give any Scowringtoa Hawk, know 
the ftate of her Body , and accordingly make and 


20 order it, obferving the Time and Seafon. - 


Cafting of Plumage is to be obferved as the 
former Cafting, that is, if in the Morning you 
find them round and not ftinking,it fhews health 
and foundne/s: Bur if long, flimy, with undigeft- 
ed Flefh flicking to it and ftinking, ic denotes Dé- 
Seafes and Onfounduefs. 

Mewts as well as Caftings muft be obferved , 
being of fuch importance for the knowing the 
flate and condition of your AZawk, that they 


mnake it up with the Powders of fix Cloves, two 30 ought to be regarded every Morning. 


or three 4/ades of Saffron, the quantity of a {mall 
Nutmeg of Rue in Powder, with good ftore of 
Sugar Candy. Being kept clofe ftopt or covered 
in a Box, it will keep a long time,and you may 
give it your Hawk as occafion requires. 

You may Feed within about an Hour after it, 
and it will make her yery fond of you, full, 
haughry, and proud : It prevents the Wind, open- 
eth Odftruétions, purgeth the Head, warmeth the 


If the Mewt be white without, black {pots,and 
not very thick, itisafignof health ; but if white 
and very thick in the middle, it fignifies chat fhe 
is grofs and full of Greafe: And this may be re- 
medied by giving her moift Meats, as Lambs , 
Sheeps, ox Calves Hearts, and the like: And for 
two Mornings after (being empty) give her Swgar 
Gandy and this will {cowr her. 

the Mewt be more yellow than white, itisa 


Body, comforteth the imvard Parts ; is good a- 4o fign fhe abounds in Choler, occafioned from great 


gainft fhortnefS of Breath, and is a prefent Renie- 
dy for the Cray and Pantas. 

I fhall now give you an excellent Scowring for 
a full bodied Yawk after fhe has been Lured, and 
her Greafe and Heat ftirred in her before fhe be 
througly Exfeamed. Take fome fweet Butter, 
clarifie it well, and put thereto the Powder of 
Box-leaves and Rofemary, of each a like quanti- 
ty, a little Powder of Horehound; mix all thefe 
very well together, and make them up into {mall 
Pellets with brown Sugar Candy : Give your Hawk 
uo of thefe Pellets at Night, as before directed, 
and it will purge and {cowr the Paynel, and o- 
ther inward Parts of Greafe, and the like Hu- 
TOUR and will caufe her to Exfeame very 
well. 

I fhall now add fomething concerning fimple 
Scowrings; amongft which tat which we call 
Cafting is one. For a fhort winged Hawk, the foft 
Feathers of {mall Birds, with fome part of the 


Flights in hot weather, as alfo from much Ba- 
ting. This is cured by wafhing and wringing her 
Meat in Buglofs, Endive, Borage, or the like 
cool Waters, and to wring it in a Linnen cloath 
after it is wafhit. 


’ The green Mewt denotes an infected Liver : . 
For cure,feed her with Meat powdred with Mum- 


my; if fhe will not take it fo, give it her in a 
Scowring or Cafting : And if this will not foon 


effect the cure, then pive her a Scowring of Agarick, ~ 


and then another of Zucenfe to comfort her. 

The Mew? full of feveral Colours is very bad, 
and a {peedy courfe muft be taken by giving her 
purified Mummy beaten to Powder, wrapt up in 
Cotton. ’ 

The lack Mewt proceeds from an infected L;- 
ver, and is very dangerous, fo that it will kill 
her ina few days if it continue: For cure,give her 
good warm Meat, and Cotton Cafting, with the 
Powder of Cloves, Nutmegs, and Ginger, or Mum- 


“Skin, is yery good and natural. And for a Jorg 60.my alone. 


winged One, fine Flannel cut into pieces about an 
Yach fare, rolled up, and given in a bit of 
Meat. ' 

«By thefe you fhall know in what ftate your 
Hawk is in; for when fhe hath returned them, if 
you find them hard, white, and round, not. ftink- 


The dark fanguine Mewt with black in it, is the 
moft dangerous and hardly curable. 

Concerning the choice of Stores , the number, 
and the bignefS of them, ufé your own difcreti- 
on with due regard to your Hawk ; for fecing you 
thall feldom fee two of one kind exactly to agree 

in 
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in proportion aid nature, theteforé regulate your 
felf according to difcretion. 

The Stones moft proper are a fort of fine 
white Pibbles, commonly found in the Sands and 
Gravelly Rivers, the rougher they are the better, 
provided they ate not gtitty. 

To a Falcon Gentle give about feven Stoxes, 
and feldom above nine. Toa Merlin and Hobby 
not above five or fix; and fo to other forts pro- 
portionable to thefe’, and be fure to give them 
ae Stones always clean wafht and free from 

de 

If your Afawk'caft her Stones diforderly ; 
keeping ‘all or fome of them loiger than fhe 
fhould ; be then well advifed how to proceed 
with her. This ill property is occafioned through 
fudden Colds after Heats , before they are per- 
fectly Enfeamed. For Cure do not ule ftriving 
with her, left you bring her down from her fle/h ; 
but give her Stones out of Fair-water at due 
times and often, and not in the Morning , for by 
that means you will often be conftrained to keep 
her often Fafting the whole day in expectation 
of them, as being pleafing to hers but at "Night, 
which is the beft time for quietnefS, and then fhe 
ie haye time to receive the true operation of 
them. ; 

You muft not give Stones to a fick Hawk, 
which is not of ftrength to return them; but to 
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a8 
twenty or thirty Cloves of Garlick, as many as 
the Juice will cover, being firft clean peeled and 
Pierced through; keep them clofe ftopr, arid 
when you'haye ufé for any , give her one at a 
time for three or four days at Night for her 
Supper , haying firft made ‘themelean and dry 
on the out-fide,and let her haye Water offered het 
every Morning afterwards; and when you give 
her her Sapper, roul up two or three Bits of Meat 


10 in Muftard-feed unbruifed, ‘and let her eat it» Het 


Cafting at this time fhould be Plumage. Thirdly} 
Your Hawk may be ‘cured by a’ Scoiiring of 
watht Alves , Hepatick , Muftard-feed and Aga® 
rick, of each an equal quantity; and. with’ the 
Medicines you need not fear the deftroyins of 
them at any time: And if fhe void Worms, take 


- fine Filings of Iron and ftrew it upon her Meat 


for two or three days, and it will cure her. 


} 


Of the Filander, or Bach-Worm. 


“J His is a Diftemper about the Reins , being 
very fmall Worms, which lye wrapt up in 

a thin Skin near that’ part; this Difeafeé makes 
her poor, and if not timely prevented will kill 
her. The Signs of this Difeafe are her Poyerty, 
her ruffling her Zrain, and her Croaking in the 
Night. ‘This Di/eafe is cured as before directed 


a ftrong one at Night, and you will not fail to 30 for the Worms, and feed her ‘not in about two 


have them again in the Morning: And if the 
fhould not have rehdred them, yetfeed her, and 
ule this conftantly but a little while, and you 
will Reclaim her to caft them duly. 


Of Worms, and how to defroy them. 


AWRKS are oft troubled with Worms, and 


hours “after; Jet it be warm and not’ much; 
and be fire too’ keep her warm all that day, left 
fhe take cold. And it were not amifs if you 
gave her a Clove of Garlick {o fteeped in the Juice 
of Wormwood once a Month , beingea great pre- 
ferver of health, and_ prevents divers Diftempers 
that Hawks are fubject unto. Rate 

There is another fort of Filander that lies in 
the Gut or Payne! , being long, fall, white-and 


there isa fort called the Back-Worm of a- 40 red Worms ; For Cure; take Alves, Epatick, Filings 


bout half'a yard'Jong, which trouble them, and 
will in time kill them; It proceeds from grofS 
and vifcous Humors in the -Bowels'y occafioned 
pees ill Digeftion and want of Natural 
heat. : oly 
This: Back-worm is rarely quite killed; but a 
careful Falconer by giving her Cloves’ of Garlick 
fteeped in Worrmvood once a Month , and once a 
Fortnight againft his putting her into the Mew, 


will qualifie the Worm {o as not much to hinder 50 


her Fleeing , and without this’ care fhe will fud- 
denly be {poiled. G2ei CF ; 
This Diftemper is eafily difcernéd 


i 


by: thee 


Symptoms , vz. by her ftinking Breath, “her, 


Cafting her Gorge; her Croaking in the Night , ‘he? 
trembling and writhing her Zraia ; her Mewting, 
which is fmall and’ unclean , and ‘alfo by her 
keeping at a flay ina low ftate of Flefh. 

This Diftemper may'be cured” thel’ three 


of Iron, Nutmeg, and, fo much Hiny as Will ferve 

to make them into a Pi//, which give her inthe 

Morning fo {oon as the hath Ca/F , and after fhe 

hath Mewted it clean away ive her good hot 

Meat. ; Seles pEs * ie os ; 

Certain Rules to be obferved to keep all 
Hawks in good health. — 


; Irft, Neyer give them a great Gorge, efpect- 
ally of. grofS. Meat, that is hard tobe £ys 
dewed and put oyer , as Beef, and the ik: 
if in café you are conftrained thereunto; then 
fet it’ be firft foaked. well. in, clean Water and 
well wrting out;and obferye if it be in Sum; 
mer the Water muft be cold , but if in Winter 
then /uke-warm. ; es } 
Secondly , Do not feed them with the Fle 


ways; firft, Take Preffure made of a Lamb that 60 of any Beaft lately gone to Rut , being dange- 


was flinked, and make thereof two or three 
pieces, which put into the Gut of a Dove , or 
the like Fow/, and feed your Hawk therewith at 
fich times ds fhe is'empty, and keep het fafting 
about two hours after. Secondly, Provide a Glafs 
fallof the Juice of Wormwood whet. it is een, 
and in its gréateft ftrength , and’ put ereitt 


rous. 1, I : ot 
' Thitdly , Though waflic Meat keeps them in 
health , yet it is not fo hearty as that of Fow/s 
newly killed, nor is it fo grateful to them, ” 


weber Ft 
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ve a Hawk in the time of her 
‘ ae and to keep her in health, 


Ive her every Fortnight in the Morning, and 
G after-her Cafting , Alvesficcatrine about an 
Horse-Bean Wrapt up ina litle piece of Le/h, 
or in the Skin of a Hes, that fhe may not tafte it, 
and carry herion your Fi/?,- the better to keep 
her from Ca/ting it too foon ; then fet her in the 
Sun,orby the Fire hooded, and about two hours 
after give her a reafonable Gorge of fome live 
Bird, or Fowl. 


m 
° 


To help a Hawk that Endeweth not , nor 
putteth over as fhe ought. 


} ] His is occafioned ‘by a Swurfeit, from 
4 being foul within, or elfé being over- 
Gorged when fhe was poor and low, through too 
overmuch. hafte to fet her up, which is a great 
fanlt in many Faudconers. 

To Cure this Difeafe , feed her with light 
Meats, anda little at atime; alfo if you feed her 
with Fle/h of Fow/, firft ftcep it well in the Blood 
thereof, which will caufe her to mount her Fleth 
apace. And it were not amifs if you gave her a 
fcouring of Pills made of Beef-Marrow,. Saffron, 
Sugar and Lard mixt together three or four 3° 
Mornings , giving her a reafonable Gorge about 
two hours after. 


v 


Diredfions to preferve a Gofhawk in the 
time of ser Fleeing’, efpecially in hot 
Weather, 


“Ake a Pint of Red Ro/e-Water, put it into 
a Bottle, bruife a Stick or two of Ligquo- 
vice, and put it therein,as alfo a little Mace, with 
the quantity of a Walnut of Sugar-Candy. In 
this Water draw her Meat through two or three” 
timesa Week, as you find occafion. It prevents 
the Pantas, and feveral other Difeafes they are 
fubject unto ; befides it gives a great Breath,and 
gently Scours them. 


40 


To raife 4 Hawk that is poor and low. 


is 18 occafionéd by ‘an ill Falconer , in 
I hot feeding «and: ordering her well ‘to pre- 
vent Diftcimpers , or clfe 
being left ‘for foe time 
the becomes Poor and Low. 

To raife her up, feed her but a little at atime 
and often, with good Meat of a light Dige- 

ion. 

If the hath loft her Stomach, either by taking 60 
foo great a Gorge in the Evening that fhe can't 
Well Exdew , or by being foul in the Panel, or 
having taken a Cold; Take Aloesficcarrine, boiled 
Sugar, and Beef-Marrow, of tach'a like quantity, 
mix them and make them into Pill; , Which 
give her, holding her in the Sux, or by the Fire 
inCold Weather, until fhe hath caft up the filth 


if by Soaring away, ‘and 
to feck her own Prey 
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and flime ‘within her; and feed her not until 
Noon; and then give her Pigeons, {mall Birds ; 
or the like Meat: 


Of the Frownce. 


F your Hawk hath the Frowyce , it proceeds 
from moift and cold Humors, either from the 
Lhroat, Stomach, or Liver, and thereby lofe their 
Appetite, and can't clofe their lap. Te is called 
the Eagles Bane, as being commonly the caufé 
of her death. The ufual Sizns of it are , her 
Mouth will be continually. furr’d and -frothed 
with white, and her Tongue fiyoln; and if it pro- 
ceed from the Throat , it may be feen and dreft- 
And then do thus; Take a. Saweer of good 
Whitewine-Vinegar, put therein three or four Red 
Sage-leaves,and boil them pretty well; then take 
a little Powder of Burnt-Allom, which put into it, 
faffering it to boyla walm or two, and fo put 
it into a Vial, and keep it for your ufe. 

If you find the Frownce to be Rank, Take the 
Flower of Brimffone a {mall quantity , tye it 
clof in a Linnen-Cloth, and let it infule in Vine- 
gar four and twenty hours; then ftrain into the 
Vinegar as much of the Juice as you can get 
out. Having thus made the Medicine, cut or 
pare off es esp Knife, or a Pair of Sciffers, 
which you find moft convenient, the Scale of the 
Frownce to the quick , and with the tip of the 
Feather lay thereon two or three drops of the 
Vine 
like the fecond day, and afterwards but once in 
three days. Keep your Hawks Mouth open with 
your Finger for fome time, after you have touched 
the Sore place with the znegar, that the fivallow. 
it not down. 

If the Frownce ‘be very foul, fo that it is as 
big asa Nut; then ic muft be flit with your 
Lncifion Knife, and afterwards cut all out, cleant 
ing the Blood away with a cleat Cloth; then a- 
noint the Sore with Balm, and afterwards with 
Popetion. 

If the Frownce 
Stones and Casting 
recover her. 

If it lye in the Liver, there is no way more 
certain than to give her Stoves out of Sorrel-Water, 
and fome of the Water with them; giveit alfo 
with the Meat yeu feed her with, which mufk 
be fuchas is eafie of Digeftion. Her Gorges fhould 
alfo be eafie and often. 
~ Af youinfuleinto the Sorrel-Water a thin flice 
ortwo of Rhubarb, it is excellent to cool all the 
Inflamations of the Liver in a fhort time, and to 
fer her found and right; but not without due 
care and ordering, for a Neglect will endanger 
her, and create new Troubles, 


proceed from the Stomach? 
will foon difcoyer that , and 


Of the Pin. 


His Difeale troubles Hawks as it doth Chice 
kens, and proceeds from cold and moittnefs 
in the Head, or from feeding on grofs Meats, not 
well wafht in cold Water inthe Summer and warm 
in the Winter. 


For 


ar made luke-warm ina Spoon. Dothe 
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For Cure, Firtt give her a Sconring-Pill made 
of Agarickand Fherapirca, for two or three days 
together, with her Ca/fing at Night, which will 
cleanfe her Head; then wa/h her Tongue with 
Rofé water, and anoint it three or four days with 
Oy! of fweet Almonds. When you fee the Pix 
to be white and foft, being then throughly ripe; 
flitic and take ir off with the end of a fharp 
Awl or Bodkin; then anoint the place two or 
oe times a day with the faid Oy/, until ic be 
cured. : 


Of the Pantass 
: ] ‘His is a dangetous Difeafe , and efteemed 


not curable,if not timely taken: Itis eafie 
at firft to be found our, for after a litcle Bating 
fhe will begin to. fetch her Breath thick , with 
panting; and as it increafeth fhe will thew it 


arid Sinews of the Feet, Legs, and Thighs ; 
and is Cured by Warmth, and inward Gentle 
Scourings, This Difeafe {eizeth on the Limbs ; 
and is eafily to be difcerned by the Contracting 
and Extending of them: For Cure, there is requi- 
ted Reft , Heat , and thee following Directions); 
Fill alarg Brafs Por or Kettle wichclean Water; 
into which put three handfulls of Red and White 
Suge-leaves , with asmuch Polépody of the Oak; 


ro and Jet them Boil together, then cover the Pof 


with good ftore of Cloths, and fet your Hawk 
thereon. She muft not be Over-heated, bur 
moderately warmed, neither mutt you fuffer 
her to be fuddainly cooled: You fhould allo givé 
her every Morning aClove of Garlick , for Seven 
or Eight days together, to expel the inward Cold, 
and open her Pipes. You fhouldalfo fhred_yery 
fmall, a little Rue and Wormwood mixt with {weer 
freth Butter and Sugar Candy , and make it up into 


more by labouring in her Pazael, even as fhe 20 Pedets, and give her oneor two forthree Morn 


fits Rill on the Pearch ; and will be forced to 
Gape for Breath ; but when it is come to this 
height it is incurable. 

This Difeafe proceeds when the Lungs are over 
dryed with heat, fo that the Heart wants the re- 
frefhing that the Langs give it, which are the 
Bellows todraw in the 4zr; and this Difeafe is 
the fame with a Broken: Winded Aor/e. 

The Panras doth proceed from two Caufes , 


ings in a Week; likewife now and then take out 
otf the Pot fome of, the Sage and Polipody very 
hot , to lay before her Nares, that fhe may be 
fumed’ therewith ; fome for the Cramp will only 
let Blood, that Leg or Foot which fhe holds up or 
refteth upon the other ; and if fhe doth but inter- 
Seine then both,which hath often proved ef 
al. 


For the Crock you may eafily difcern it, borl: 


viz. from Heat and Drought of the Lungs, which , by your Zyeand Bar. It isfotermed from het 


is very hatd to be Cured ; and from fome Grea/e 
or tough matter fétled in the Panel. 

For Cure,Take a Quarter of a Pound of {weet 
Butter, put it into Damask Rofewater, ina Viol 
clofe covered ; andwhen you ufeit, which muft 
be very often , take a little thereof , and put 
thereto a little Powder of Ree , and the Powder 
of Saffren mixt well together, and made into 
Pellets rolled in Broken Sugar Candy , and giye 


her two of the Pellets every Morning foraWeek 40 


together , Keeping her conflantly warm. 

. If you giveher a Scouring of Sedandine fteeped 
in Oy! of” Rofes, and wath her Meatin Coltsfoot- 
Water, tis very good , for the firft coming, 


Gf the Crock, and the Cramp. 


‘Here are fome HYawks that are apt to have 
the Crock, and Cramp ; and although they 

are of two Names , yet they are of oné and the 
‘fame Nature , being both occafioned by fiddain 
Cold, after labour and Heat, either Flying ftrong 
Flights before fheis clean, or Bateing, the former 
though well Byfeamed, the latter before it; By 
this you may know how to prevent ic. Be fire 
then to keep your new drawn Hawk from ‘over- 
heating her felt by firiving , and if the doth not, 
Waflt her fiddenly but pe her moderately warm. 
And as for your Exfeame: and Fleeing Hawk, fet 


het not carelefly down on any cold place , after ¢, 


hard Labour, but cherifhher and keep her mode- 
rately warm ; for through Negligence a Hlawk 
getsboth thefe diftempers, fo astolofe the ufe 
of her Joynts; and in this Cafe expect no 
Cure. ; 
The Cramp moft commonly comes after the 
Crock, and isa General Convulfion of the Nerves 


Croaking , or making a hoars Noifé with her Wi 

from her Throat ; andif it be after the is Bxfeam- 
ed,pive her Reft, and this following Medicine : 
Take a Pint of C/aret , puttherein a little Sugar= 
Candy, three Slices of Ginger,and as much bruifed 
Clovessand let this ftew or infufe over a gentleFzre, 


_clofé covered with another Di/h of an equal Big- 


nefS ; chis upper Difh muft be often taken off to 
wipe away the moifture with a Feather, and 
therewith give her fome with her Meat, as oft as 
you Feed her , and be fure to keep her warm. It 
it be taken before fhéis Exfeamed, it is fo much 
the worfe, yet curable, if the Cramp is not alfo 
in her. 

For Cure, Dyet and order her for quantity 
and continuance with the Scouring mentioned a- 
forefaid , wherein the Wormwood and Rue are 
mixt together ; and you need not fear her reco- 
very , with due cure in the obfervance there: 
of - : 


Of the Ryes 


His Difeafé proceeds from fuddain Cold, af 
ter Heat and labour, like astherwo for- 
mer,it produceth a continual ftopping in the Head, 
which in a little time caufeth the Frownce,or a per- 
petual moift, dropping Humour very hard to ibe 
Cured. 7 
For preventing this Difeafe , do not fet het 
on any cold place, as the Ground, or in any 
low Damp Room; -bur on a Warin Dry Perch, 
which at fuch times thould be a: little higher 
than ufual. 2 : : : 
The Cure, if timely taken,isby giving Ref, 
and keeping her warm , by orderly: Feedmg with 
thefe Directions.’ Her Feed fhould: be opening, 
’ an 


5+ 
and eafie of Digeftion,hor and moift ; and if you 
fometimes gave het at her Mea/stwo or three brui- 
fed Blades of Mace, it would do very well. You 
mutt alfo give her conftantly with her Meat fome 
of the Confection a little before prefcribed , viz. 
darifed Butter, with Rue, Saffron, and Sugar Can- 
dy in Powder , finely made up in’ Pellets; alfo 
give her good ftore of Plumage , and keep her 
warm. They will loofen and open her,and caufe 
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garic, and the like of white 
make it ftronger or milder, 
and you may alfo give her 
Agaric in Powder. 

Tf ftill you perceive the Difeafe to lye further 
in; youmay conclude itis inthe Liver, and that 
occafioned throw ill Dyer, Heats, Colds 5 Ser- 
feits, and the like; therefore forbear to give her 
any dry and hot Meat, 1 do not mean warm Meat, 


Giger : You inay 
as you fee occafion ; 
a fmall quantity of 


her to throw with her Head, and when once fhe ro for that you tuft give her and none elfe ; but I 


comes to that, blow the Juice of Dazy Roots,with 
a Quill or Straw into her Nares an hour before 
you feed her; and thrice a week in the Mornings 
blow the Juice of Sage into her Nares: Thefe are 
both good to purge away tough, flimy, and cor- 
rupted congealed filth, the Body being predifpofed 
to evacuate it. t 


Of the Cray. 


'He Cray with the Cure is almoft the fame 

with the Pavtas, and proceeds from cold , 
but it is through ill Dyer and Jong feeding with 
cold fale Meat. The Symptoms are thefe: Her 
Mewrings will not be plentiful,nor will they come 
freely and with eafe from her, fhe will drop fome 
part thereof fhort and difperfed,and her body will 
be bound, and as it were dried up and clung. 
It is foon difcoyered , and as foon recovered , if 
timely taken. You mutt firft remove the caufe, 30 
her Dyet muft be high, eafie of dige/fion , and 
cooling Meat, fach as young Rabets, Chickens 3 
Sheeps hearts, and the like : Alfo ufe her to your 
Confection of fre/h fiveet. Butter made up with 
Rue, Cloves and Mace,and anoint her Meat there- 
with. Thefe things will cure the Diftemper ; for 
it openeth her Body, and cleanfeth her of thofe 
indigeftions and burning heats which affli@ her, 
and which in a little time will kill her. 

Tt were not amifS to give her with her Meat 
fometimes of the diftilled Water of Sorel » Wood- 
bine, Horehound, and the like cooling, cleanfing , 
and opening things. 


Difeafes of the Liver and Stomach. 


e you think your Hawk hath any obftruation 

in her Liver or Stomach, or that {he hath any 
inward Défeafé which you know not how to’ re- 
move, you muft be quick with her; for if for all 50 
your care in feeding and keeping her fhe continues 
at a ftand, or rather falls back; or if the fits 
broody and crowching with her Feathers difplay- 
ed, doth fometimes {tart and jerk out with her 
Leg. and the like ufual Motions, queftionlefS 
the has fome Diftemper that lyeth lurking in her. 
Now to try if it lyein her Stomach only, give her 
» this infuing Purge.’ Take fome clarified Butter 
that is kept in Rofewater, then mince a little Rue 
and Wormwood very fmall, which mix in the But- 
ver Wvith Powder of Sugar Candy together, witha 
@ little Myrrh finely. beaten’: Thele Ingredients 
make up into Peers, and give your Hawk once 
ma érning, and it will finely cleanfe her, and is 
excellent for any Stomach Difea/e. 

If the Diftemper lye deeper, then wa/h her Meat 
in Wiitewine, in-which infule a fimall flice of -A- 
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mean fuch Meat as is hot and dry in its nature 
and operation, and fuch as are old and hard of 
digeftion. You muft alter her food every day, 
fometimes one thing and fometimes another, and 
not two different lon at atime; and give her 
Caftings and Stoves with moderation. In cafe you 
find her Mewts and Caftings to be greenifh infome 
places, and ye/ows/h in others , it is a complica- 
tion of Diftempers in her Ga/f and Liver. Now 
all Hfawks are fubjeé& to the over-flowing of the 
Gall, which being difcernable at firft, is eafily cu- 
red, if you wafh her Meat in diftilled Water of 
Liverwort {weetned with Sugar Candy ; and now 


and then, either at Morning or Evening , convey . 


the Powder of three or four Cloves into a bit of 
Meat, and give her; it will allay and cool all Zn- 
Hlamations proceeding from the Liver, 

If you infufe a litele flice of Rbubard in the di- 
ftilled Water of Exdive and Succory , or one of 
them, it will cool the heat of the Liver and 
cleanfe all Diftempers of the Gall; the weight of 
two Grains of Wheat of Rhubarb in Powder gi- 
ven to a Falcon, and {0 proportionable to other 
Hlavks , is an excellent Purge for all ill Humours 
Ptoceeding from the Ga//: But then you mutt 
afterwards in three or four days give her a gentle 
Scowring of fome one of thele prefcribed in the 
beginning of this Chapter of the Cures of 
Hawks, 

T fhall only add this Water, which is appro- 
ved excellent for any inward Sickne/s,procee ing 
from heat and drought, the Symptoms of which 
are very apparent; for her Countenance will be 
heavy, the will havea ratlingin her Zhroat , and 
her whole Body will be inflamed, as if it were in 
a Fever ; for which there is no better Remedy 
than this following Recespt. Take two Ounces 
of French Barley, wath it well, and put itintoa 
Pipkin with about a Pint of clean Water; let it 
boy! a little, then draw away that Water, and 
put more to the Barley, which muft alfo boyl 
four or five walms ; draw that alfo off, and pour 
in fome more frefh Water,as before; but this laft 
time you. are to putin abouta quart, which muft 
be boyled until about half be confumed ; then 
ftrain out the Water, and mix fome Sugar Candy 
with it, and boy! both together a little. It will 
not hold good aboye four days, fothat make it as 
occafion {eryes; and when you feed her, wath the 
Meat inthis Water. It is alfo very good to wafh 
her Meat inthe Waters of Horehound , Woodbine, 
Woodforel, or the like, ne t 


To 
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; Pifeales alfo by Pricks of Beliy and Thorns as 

To comfort Aen fi they fly after their Game,, or for not: rolling-or 
Ape i oe prefe: di the ma from lining the Perch with foft warm Cloth; for pres 
y 'y proceeding from heat. vention of which be fire, thar after her flying to, 
puis her on your Fi?, and not. on the. Ground ; 

‘Ake the diftilled Water of Burrage and for if you ufé her not tothe Ground, the will not 
t Buglofs mixt together, into which put half — expec¥ir. er ee 
adozen fliced Cloves to infufé, and in this When you find fhe has the Cramp in her Legs, 
Water wath her Mear that you giveheronceaday, take fome Piony-Roots, dry them, and hang them 
and let her be quiet and arreft; her feed mutt be yo i a little Bag all Night abode her Neck, and by, 
light, and not heavy of digeftion; and give her Day let it be held oftento her Nares to finell unto, 


but finall Gorges thereof, for a great Gorge ruins If any Avots or Knobs hard or foft do rife on 

her. her Feet or Legs, ftay not till they are ripe, bug 
- forthwith open them to the bottom with a fhar 

If the Head is fluft with a Cold. Knife the long way of the Leg, and not crof& the 


, Sinews, neither too deep, bur enough to take 
‘Ake Rofemary Leaves, dry them, and beat away the corruptF/e/h orSkin which is of a {pungy, 
them to fine Powder, which mix with the hollow fubftance : Then take fome of the Watet 
Powder of about twelve Cloves in clarified and prefcribed for the Frowyce , and wath it there- 
preférved Butter, fo made out of the Rofewater 5. with until it is cured. Some are of Opinion, 
and Sugar Candy, and give it her in Pellets in the not to openthe Avors or Knobs at all, but only 
Morning, one or two at atime, and be fure to Keep to anoint them with fome mollifying Oyztment, 
her yery warm until fhe is recovered, which will and bind it over with a fine Rag. i 
not be long. ; If your Hawk hath got the Pin in her Feet, 
: ee ie gently and cut eu the Core or Corn, 
he 7 : which arifeth in the Balls of the Feet of unquiet 
To fe owr a Hawk befo re fh Ale caft into the_ Hawks, whilft they are in the Mew; then ia 
DAMS : ; in a readinefS a Plaifter to apply thereto. 
f made of Galbonon, white-Pitch , and VeniceT, ur- 
N Luring and Flying time, through foul feed- 30 Pentine {pread on foft Leather, and fo tyed ag 
ing, Fdawks ingender Filanders and many o-~ not to be remoyed; yet not fo ftrait as to hurt 
ther Diffempers, {o that they muftbefeowred and _ her. She muft fland on a Perch foft lined, muft 
cleanfed before they are caft into the Mew; for be Kept warm, and dreft three or four times a 
which obférye thefe Direétions : Firft fcowr her Week until cured; and for Cure {ome will. fer 
well according to the former Directions ; alfo Cope them on Sa/¢; but this is found an utter Enemy 
her, and fet her well in Fle/b, and as near as you toit. ‘ it 
canJet her be free from Difea/es, | Tf by Accident your Hawk gets a Sprain in 
“Obferve that a Haggard Hawk mutt be caft her Feet or Legs, “tis foon difcerned by its heat 
into the Mew loofe, unlef§ the be onethat willnot and burnin : For Cure,.anoint and rub the place - 
be quiet, and then darken the Room fo that fhe o Morning and Evening with Oy! of Exeter, bind: 
may only fee to feed, and come at Water and ing about it a fine C/orh dipt in the faid Oyl, and 
Stones ; and if that will not do, Mew her upon Keep it warm and fupple A Ca i 
the Stock, as before diretted. If the Sprain happen. to be in any of the Tal. 
When fhe begins to Mew, begin to tye her to dns or Pounce-Foynts, take a Copeing-Tron, cut the 
the Perch or Block, as youdo fie teft ; and after  Tason to the quick, and let out a ped quantity 
the hath mewed and comes to flee , let her ftand ~ of the enflamed corrupt Blood, which othenyife 


on a Bleck or Billet cafed. would endanger the lofs of her Foor, ; 

In the fame manner Mew Go/bhawks and Spar- You muft ftay the Blood by Searing the place 
vow Hawks, only they are not to bebornon the with fome Zrox heated in the Fire, and then 
Fiff, but be at liberty in the Mew. 50 anoint it with the Oyl of Exeter, tying a Lin- 


About fifteen or twenty days before you —nen-Cloth dipt in the faid Oy/ abour ¢ e Sore, 
draw your Hawk out of the Mew, abate her and over all the Finger of a Glove, with a Hole 
Diet, the fooner and better to Enfeamher;,and for the Tallon to come out; which Finger muft 
fhe muft be fed with watht Meat, to Prevent ma~’ be made faft witha drawing Thread , that you 
ny Difeafes that may enfue. may openit every Morning, to convey three or 

four drops of the Oy/ ante it; and not to be 
: pean ondt ve forced to take it quite off ? 
Difeafes and Infirmities incident to the fhe tae: at Se rls Seti Blo 
Legs and Feet, ; Bruife, or other Accident on her Legs or Feer, 
: _. 60 Anoint the place with Oyl of Bays and Brandy 
AWKS are oft troubled with ounyard — mixt together , and for want of Oyl of Bays 
Infirmities in their Feet and Legs, which only with Brandy; then tye over it a Cloth dipe 
proceeds as well from their Keepers negligence, in the fame, and over all a Leather to keep it 
as otherwife; and: that occafioned by fettin warm. In all thefe cafes give reff and due heed, 
them on the cold Ground, or in moift an ing, ot all willbe to little purpofe, : 
damp places when: they are heated by fying, or Hawks are apt to have the Gout , efpecially 
by feeding them with cold Meat which creates. fuch that are free peeled and ftrong ses : 
4 MS 


56 
This Gout isa felling , knotting, or contracting 
her-Feet; The Cure is to bleed her five or fix 
dropson her 7high-Vein , above the Anee ; then 
anoint her Feet with the Fuice of Hollibock. Her 
Perch fhould be anointed with Za//ow, and the 
Juice of the {aid Herb mixt together. 

If youare not expert in letting Blood, inftead 
thereof make an Oyntment of May-Butter that 
is frefh and {Wweet, with the like quantity of Oy/ 
of Olives anda little Ai/om ; chate it in by amo- 
derate ‘Fire, and thus do three or four days 
Morning and Evening, keeping it warm, and gi- 
ving hee Reft. 


Difeafes.in the Eyes. 


WAw sx S are fabject.to many Maladies in 

“Jl their Eyes; fome proceeding from inward 
Diftempers, and other from outward Accidents. 
I fhall prefcribe Cures for both. 

When fhe hath a Co/d, or Rye in her Flead, in 
time it will fall into her Eyes ; therefore apply a 
Remedy for the curing the Rye, which isthe caufe 
thereof: Butif it hath caufed any Film or Web 
in the Zye , then take fome white Ginger finely 
fearced,and blow into the Eye with a Quill, and 
it will break the Fi/m; then drop fome of the 
Fuyce of Ivy into the Eye: And if there be no 
Film, then the Juice of Tuy is fufficient. 

In cafe your AZawk hath hurt her Zye by fome 
ftrip of a Bough, or the like; Take fome drow 
Sugar-Candy, and burn it as you do Ad/om , then 
beat it to fine Powder, and Morning and Evening 
blow fome of it into her Eye, keeping her hood- 
ed,and it will foon be well. In like manner for 
an outward Blow or Bruife, in and about the Eye, 
ule this following Powder. Take a Thynderbolt- 
Stone, which is not very common, put it into a 


Io 
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fier Fire, burn it well, and when it is cold beat it 4o 


tofine Powder, fearce it through a fine Liznen- 
Cloth; and of this Powder the quantity of a 
pretty large Pins-Head, cither blown into theZye, 
or put in, being mixt with a little fre/b-Butter, 
willcure all Rheams and Blemifhes in three or four 
_ Greffings. 

The Cataraé?is hard to be cured; and if of a 
Jong continuance and thick, is incurable. It pro- 
ceeds from ~Grof§ Humours in the Head, and 
fometimes the ood is the occafion of it. 

For Cure, give her a Scowring for two or three 
Days of Alves or Agaric, then take the Pow- 
der of waht Alves finely beaten one Scruple , 
_ and two Seruples of Suar-Candy , inixthefetoge- 
ther, and with a Quil// blow it into the Zye, for 
three or four Days, keeping her warm. If this will 
not do, then apply ftronger Medicines, as the 
Juice of Calendine Roots , bathing her Eyes often 
with warm Rofe-Water, wherein hath been Boiled 


the Seeds of Fennngreek; but nothing will do 60 her 


fowell asthe cutting it out with a harp Hnife , 
and a Skilful ZZard. 

If your AYavk hath Salt Hor Humours runing 
at one , or both lier Zyes, forhat it Scales off the 
Feathersunderthe Byes, take a little picce of 
Gi Dragon, and dilolveit in three or four Spoon- 
fils of Fair Water, and drop fome of the Water 
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into her Eyes ; bur at the fame time keep her 
with moift Meat, and let ic be drawn thtough 
fome cooling Diftilled Waters. 


Concerning the Gorge. 


Ometimes it happens that -a AYawk may ‘be 
apr'to ftand long on her Meat , ‘before ‘fhe 
puts it over, whereby it grows four  -purtifieth 
in her’ Gorge, and conlequently engenders corrupt 
Humours , which ‘oecafions many ‘Dieafes;'In 
this Cafe offer her Water to Bowze , which wilkdo 
her much good; if fhe refufeth it, give her three 
or four Stones above the Hand -if-poflible , thar 
you may not add to her Difturbance , and en-, 
creafe her indifpofition. ‘Thefe \Stones will pro- 
voke her to work it away in due time; yet in-te- 
gard there will remain Corruptions behind, which 
may {end up ill Fumes into her fZead , thé next 
Morning give her aPellet or ‘twovof this tollow- 
ing Compofition ‘to Purge, Clean/e, and Strength- 
en her. Takefome Frefh Butter , -prefe in 


Rofewater as before direéted, then take’a little _ 


Powder of Myrrh, and the Powder of five or 
fix Blades of Mace, and mix them up with Brown 
Sugar-Caney : You mutt give it early in the Mors 
ing , and when you find it hath wrought, and 
that fhe isempty., and her time of re come, 
give her a bit at a time of that , ( ahich is ve- 
ry good) as oft as occafion requires forthat Day; 
the next Morning give her Stones with a Pedet of 
Wormwood; and hen fhe-hath caft them , Feed’ 
her with clean {weet Meat, wafh’tinfome of the 
wholfom Waters, already preferibed. And this 
freeth her ‘from all Surfeits and ill AZumours. 
Some in this Cafe will provoketheir 7Y/mvks to 
Caft , vvhich vvere very good jf it could'be done 
vvithout flraining; yet to fatisfie {uch as defire 
to have’ fome knowledge therein, 1 have inferted 


this‘Receipt. Take the Quantity of a {mall Bean_ 


of Roch-Allom , which give her , and it will caufé 
her prefently to Ca/?, then give her a Spoonful of 
the Cordial fiveet Water allo Treated of. This 
vvill remove Stoves, which by indifcretion of over- 
haftinefS have been given F/awks too foon, whilft 
they have been in fulnefSof Greafe, at which time 
they fhould nor begiven, being difficult to re- 
move. : 

It fometimes happens, that through a Compli- 
cation of Grofs Humonrsin the Stomach,for want 
of aclean Feeding, and kindly Purging of Stones 
and Cajtings , ihe will not keep her Meat , but 
caftit; which fhe may'likewife do, through Sick- 


nefs, Weaknefs,or thelike ; In this CafeFeed her - 


carefully with choifé Wear, and buta bit ata time ; 
and change her Feed every other Day, efpecially 
of Small Birds, which muft be given warm, be- 
ing eafy to be Exdewed. In Feeding her alfo, give 
of the diftilled Water of Mint Royal,whichis 
very comfortable , and ftrengthning to the Alead 
and Stomach. ; . 


Biting by a Mad Dog. 
Ii your Hawk fhould be bit by a fad Dog, pre- 


fently clip away the Feathers where the wound 
1S; 


ee 
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is ; and Pz@\thereinto cleante away, the-congealed 
Blood, and caufe it to Bleed afrefh; then drop 
into it two'or three drops of Natural Balfom,.keep 
it clofe,from the Air , and Dre(S it once or tWice 
aDay,; alfo give her wich her Meat, alittle Pow- 
der of -Harts-Eorn , and ler her haye Ref, and 
good Feeding, A 
| df the Mouth of the Wound is very final, ripic 
larger, {Cowr it with Whitewine-Vinegar, and la 
ona Plaifter of white Frankincence, and Maftick , 
and Ayoint it rourid about ‘with Butter , Oylof 
Rofes, and Oyl of Olives. 


Of the Falling Sickne[s. 


Awks are'fubjee to the Falling Sickne{s or 

Apoplexie , which is a dizine(s-or Vertigo 
in the Head, proceeding from cold Vapors afcend- 
ing out of the stomach, bred there through ill 
food, fale meat,and unnatural ufaze. "The Symp- 
toms are apparent ; for fhe will fall from the Perch 
without Bari, being taken with a general trem- 
bling, and after a little {pace will get up again , 
bu will continue fick and heavy for fome hours 


For Cure, take the Juice of the Heth Afterion, 
Wafh her Meat therein, and fo feed ler; or in- 
{tead thereof take the Juice of Pellitary of Spain, 
mixt with a little Sal/et Oy/, and put three or 
four drops thereof in each Ear, and fome into 
her Nares} keep her warm in fome dark place , 
or hooded, that the may not fee light to. difquiet 
her : Bur if you find the will be quiet, fuffer her to 
fer bare, and injthe light ; but keep her warm 5 
give her Reft, and warm light food-as {mall Birds, 
and the like, that are eafie.of digeftion. 

It is the common Opinion, That if a Gerfalcon 
lofés but two or three drops of Blood, it will in- 
danger her life ; ‘the Reafon is, it is difficult to 
ftop the d/eeding: But Experience has found out 
a ready Cure. |If it be on any of her Pounces, 

“drop fome hard Wax on it, and it will ftay the 
bleeding - Tf it be on any part of her Body, apply 
a little of the foft down bf a. Hare , or the yee 
of Carduus Benediftus when it is full ripe , and 
cither of thefé will not only ftaunch the Blood, but 
heal the wound: Therefore a ‘carefiil \ Falconer 
fhould always have one or both of thefe in a 
readinefS on occafion. 


Of Lice, &c.in a Hawk. 


: “your Hanvk be lowfie, and troubled with ' 


UB, Mites or Vermin, which are foon difeovered 
by etting her in the Sw, for they will crawl out. 
For cure, Zarhe het in the Juice of Fennel Roots f 
or if in the Summer,blow the Powder of Orpment 
all over ‘her Within her Feathers with a Quill: and 
if in Winter, wath her all over with Warm Water, 
in which put fome finall beaten Pepper, but be 
fiire that none totich her Eyes ; then fet her on 
the Perch, with her Back and Train to the Sun ;ot 


if in the Winter, towards the Fire. 


Of Meivting: 


Oo Fratvks ate now and theh troubled with 
f an Infirmity that they can’t Mews: If you 
give them fome of a Swine’s heart mixt with Lard; 
or elfé the quaritity of two Wahiuts of lean Pork 
newly killed, (and for a Falcon, lap within it a- 
ut the quantity of aZare of Alves)it is aupre. 
10.fent help. Fora Hobly or a lefler Hawk , tea 
Jefler guaritity. But ufe not Selandine, untels 
your /Zawk be very ftrong and full of Fle/h , for 
that will make'her heart fick. : 
If the hath Ca/ting within her of a long continu- 
ance, wet ajpicce of flefh in the Juice of Selgy- 
dine, give it her, and it willcaufe her to render her 
Cafting. , 
If the joyerh not, but lofeth her Courage , and 
falls in her Flefh, be careful to find out the caufe, 
20 and to remove it. And for the raifing her Fle/b 
and Courage in a fhort time , ob{erve thefe Dite- 
ions :/ Take one Pound or more of Jean Flefh of 
a young Bulock, flice it thin, and put to it as 
much Claret as will coyer it, with about two 
Ounces of Powder of Sugar Candy , diftil it’; 
draw het Meat through it, and feed her there. 
with. ; 
It is neceflary to know if your Hawkis fick to 
apply a timely Remedy , which may be difcover- 
30 by hss Fundament, which will be fivelled and 
look red. 


Of the Formica. 


His Diffemper comes on the Horn of the 

4G Hawk's Beak, being there ingendred by a 

poyfonous hot Worm which fretteth the Ski and 

the tender yellow Welt between the Head and the 

Beak. For cure, every Morning ( for abouta 

4°'Week) anoint the placé with a little Bul’s Galland 
Alves mixt together. : 


Of Fiftula’s and Ulcers. 


Awks have fometimes Fiful’s and Geers 
j in feveral parts of their Body, which will 
always run and fend forth a filthy, fretting, thin 
and faltifh Humour attheir Nares. For cure, Sy- 
Yinge it to the bottom with fttong Alom water of 
soten, and if you could conyéniently, put a Tent 
wet in Véneger and Alome into the hole , which 
will quicken the Cure ; but let not the Zent reach 
‘othe bottom of the Sore. 


Of Itching falt Humours. 


JY Awks, befides the falt itching Hlumoir, ave 
H troubled with fich a like ranknefS in their 
Feathers, which caufeth them to put them out 

60 all bleody, and then to pull them out with their 
Beaks. Wt is not enough in this cale to anoint 
‘fuch places with fome kind of bitter noyfom Oy/s, 
or the like, to keep her from pulling them out, 
but you mut dry up and repel that Humour ; 
which tocfleé, Take a Pint of ftrong Vineger, 
boyl in it two or three Rafes of beaten Ginger, 


and two.or three Branches of Rue ; wheniitis half 
i waited, 


' 
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waited, put therein the quantity of a Walnut of 
Alom, and a {poonful of Honey; let all boyl a 
little, and put it up for your ufé. With this 
Water lukewarm anoint With a Feather the parts 
affli@ed,and it will ftrengthen any Feather,though 
never fo bruifed. 


Difeafes in the Head. 


Hele Difeafes do commonly come by giving 

them too ‘great ‘Gorges , and by foul feed- 
ing; for when fhe has too full a Gorge fhe can’t 
well put it over, and endew it,and by lying there 
too long doth corrupt and flink , efpecially in 
thofé that are low and poor ; and by reafon of its 
fo lying inthe Paynel, Fumes afcend up into the 
Head, and fo clofé and fhut up her Zars and the 
paflages of her Pipes and Head that occafions 
fiellings there. 


Of the Apoplex, or Falling- Evil, in the 
Heail. 


His Difeafe commonly befals Hawks, by 
reafon of too much Greafe and ftore of 
Blood, or for that they have been fet too long 
in the heat of the Suv, or have made too long a 
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Of the Giddinefs of the Head. 


His Difeafe proceeds frotn foulneS of the 
Pannel, or from a corrupt and naughty 
Liver; ForCure, give her a Cajting of Cotton, 
in which wrap up a Scruple of Aloes-Epatick, and 
two Grains of, Cloves; and two hours after het 
taking it, give her a young Pigeon, or fome good 


10 Meat. 


Of the Haw in the Eye. 


His Difeafe comes from a Blow , but moft 

commonly by the ftreightnefS of the Hood ; 
it is difcerned by a Film growing up from 
bending of the Beak, and coyering the Zyeby 
little and little. For Cure, take a {mall Needle 


20 fharp pointed, and being finely Threaded take 


up the Afaw, and neatly cut it with a fharp 
Knife, but cut it not too much; then wath it 
with Rofe-Water for three or four days toge- 

ther. ; 


Of Cauterizing Inflruments to Sear Hawks 
in defperate Cures , being the laf re- 
fuge. 


flight in the Heat of the Day, and forafmuch as 39: 


as they are accuftomed to be full of Greafé in 
the Mew. Therefore it is very good to give 
them, when they are empty above, a little Lard 
or feet Butter foaked in. RofeWater , with a 
little Sugar-Candy beaten; but -above all , ‘tis 
good to dravy their Meat through Black-Cherry- 
Water. 


Of Apoftumes in the Head. d 


; AWKS are troubled with Swellings in 

their Head, which is an ill Difeafe, and 
occationed by divers ill LYwmors and the heat of 
the Head. It is difcerned by the felling of the 
Eyes, by the moiflure that. comes from their 
Ears, and by their flothfulnefS. For Cure giye 
them three or four Mornings (when they haye no 
“Meat to, put eyer) a Pill of Butter as big as a 
Nut, well waiht in Rofe-Water, and mixt with 


Flony of Rofes and fine Sugar. They muft be 50 


held on the 7? until they hayé made one or 
two Mewts; Then take four Drams of Rue-[eed, 
two Drams of Alses-Epatick, and one Scruple of 
Saffron; all which beat to fine Powder, and mix 
with the Afony of Rofes to make a Pill, which 
give them, and it will purge and {cour their 
Heads, and about two hours after give them 
fome good hot Hear. ' 

When the Nares of your Hawk are ftuft up 


40 
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He Gauterizing Infbruments are made after 

the fafhion of thefé Figures: That Marked 
Ais to Cauterize the Hawks Head, being, ro 
and plain ‘at the top. “That Marked B is to 
Cauterize the Nares, being alfo round and, hol- 
low at the top. That Marked € isa Cauteri- 
zing Button to burn and fear the Head; and 
with that other device on the Back-fide,, to cut 


with filth , after a conyenient Scouring , take 60 the Skia under the Nares, if need require. That 


Pepper and Muftard-feed beaten to fine Powder, 
and put it into a clean Linnen-Cloth , and fteep 
it a good {pace in ftrong White-Wine Vineger’, 
ane put fome drops thereof upon her Nares, that 


y May pierce in, which will much {cour her 
Fiend. 


‘Marked D is to Cauterize and enlarge the Nares, 


and is therefore made fo fimall and fharp at the 
point, the better to enter the Nares - And that 
Marked £ is the Cauterizing Knife, ufeful for di- 
vers occafions, ane 
Thefe Jnftruments fhould be larger or finaller, 
according to the proportion of the Hawk. Alfo 
befides 


HAWKING. 


befides thefe Tools 4 Falconer fhould have a Pair 
of Sciffers, a Splatter, and Cooping-Lrons, 


Of the C anker that breeds in the Throat, 
and Tongue of a Hawk. 


His Difeafe is bred through foul Feeding, 
and.not wafhing their Meat in cold Water 
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befote youthruftit.in; or forte kind of Seina 
made for that purpofé, ‘fo that it may be as it 
Were Grafted into it ; and that it may have the 
better hold’, faften them together , by putting 
through them the point of a finall Feather, as it 
were a Pin ; which liole may be made throush 
them by a Needle. 

Ifa Sarcel, a Flag, or Train-Feather be broken 
or flived , fo asan Tmped Feather can’ take no! 


in the Summer, and in warm in the Winter, en- 1° hold ; then take a funiper Stick , ot the like 


fae in their Guts agrofS flimy Matter, and 
eing moved fumes up into the Head, and fo 
diftilling again engenders heat of the Liver, 
which breaks out in the Zhroat and Tongue, of 
which proceeds the Canker: It is eafily difcerned, 
for fhe hath muchadoto fwallow her Meat, and 
oft lets it fall. For Cure,take the Oyl of Almonds, 
or Olives, and anoint the Zhroat therewith two 
or three times a day ; then give her.Sugar, Lard, 


Wood , and make. a {mall Peg thereof , fo'as to 
enter the Qui; then dip one end thereofin Glew , 
or Semond, and thruft it into the broken Qui i 
and place it fo, as it may be without’ the Qui7 : 
and of a juft Size to anfyyer the length ot the 
Feather before broken; ‘then put the other end 
alfo in theGlew, or Semond, forcing it into the 
Quillot the Feather, that you have gotten {0 clofe, 
as the one Qwif/ touch the other directly’; then 


and Beef-Marrow for three days together, and 20 faften and clint both the Quits to the Juniper Peg, 


feed her with Muttow, Pullets, or fuch like Fle/h, 
dipt in the faid Qy/. After this, when you find 
the Canker white, take a very fharp Avife, and: 
flit or open it along the fide of tlie Tongue , and 
foftly fcrape away the WhitenefS; then take a 
little Cotton or Lint to dry up the Blood of her 
© Tongue, and wath her Mear in the faid Oy/ until 
fhe is cured, ; : 


Of Broken Wings, Legs and Thighs. 


F a Hawk breaks her Wing, take Sanguis 
Draconis, Bole-Almoniack, Gum-Arabick, white 
Frankinfence , Maftick , and Aloesfiecatrine , of 
each’a like quantity , with fome fine Meal; of 
thefé make a Powder , and temper it. with the 
White of an Agg, and make thereof a Plaifter, 
and when it is right Sev, lay on the faid Plaifer 


with a {mall Feather as aforc{aid. 
If the Feathers _are broken above the Qai/Z, to- 
wards the Point of the Feather, two or three Fin-” 


Zers Breadth, cut it off with a tharp Pexknsfe ’ : 
~ flopewifé, and cut it in the like manner as you 


did the other , fo.as to fit well and clofe to- 
gether. : ons 

By thefe Direétions joyned with Experience, 
you may notonly prevent, but Cure fuch Iniir-’ 


3o-mMities as your FZawk is Subject unto by Nature , 


or wherewith the is troubled by Accidents: 

I fhall therefore Conciude this Chapter, with 
advifé of uleing preventing Medi ives; that is Care, 
Diligence , Circumfpection, Fair and Gentle Ulaze, 
due Feeding , and right giving Stones» andC fe 
ing according to the DireCtons aforefaid ; and 
then you will havé little occafion to ule any of 
the Medicines here’ laid down, although very > 
good in their kind , whereby you will avoid 


gently , and crofs her Wings one over another, 42 much Trouble and Charge , befides the prefery-' 


making her faft that fhe can’t ftir it, and ‘re- 
moye not the P/ai/ter in {eyen or eight days, nor 
ftir the Wing when you lay ona fteth Plaifer, 
and in about fifteen or twenty days it will be 
healed, 3 t 

This Medicine feryeth for her Wing, if out of 
Joynt, having firft Set it , Splinter it) up ; and 
apply the Péaifter as aforefaid.- The like for 
the Leg, or any other Limb of her , always ob- ! 
ferving with great care to keep the ‘place firmly 5 
bound (but not too hard) that it doth not come 
out again in the Drefling, or’ otherwife, until it~ 
will well knit, 


Of Ynping Feathers. 


'T often falls out , that a. awk: breaks her » 
Wing , and. Train-Feathers, {0 that others . 


ing your Hlawks love , and your own Recréae 
‘tion, | { yo 


CH A: P. XX «i 


o Concerning the Choice, and Ufe of 


Spaniels, their Qualities, Dif’ 
eafes,rc. with their Cures. 


Housh you fhould have Reclaimed and» 
| ff Mewed your: Hawk in all other, Ports’ to. 5 
perfection , and be defective in that of the: 
makin 


mutt be-fer in their fleads, which is Termed 60 Spaniels, you have beltowed your pains to little 


Tmping them ; and thisis to be done feyeral vvays. 
For large Hawks, if the Feather is broak with- 
ina Fingers Breadth of the Quill, then Shear it 
off with a pair Sciffers, that it may not cleave 
further; then haying a Feather like it , cut the 
Quill off, and force it torether, to enter the broa- 
ken Quill, anointing it with the Yolk of an gg, 


or no purpofe ; forafinuch as Spaniels ate the 


chief Jaftruments which you are to ufé-inithis > 
Recreation ;.as well for the Springing and Re»; 
trieving of Fowl, as otherwife ;, for until you) 
have reconciled that . natural -ayerfion that 
Hawks have to Dogs, and brought them to-have . 
boldnefS and confident wie to them, or 
we 


her throughly acquainted) with. your»; 


* 
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Well whilft they are in the midft of them look, 
as when on <8 Fift, you may be faid to have 
a Hawk and no Hawk. Now for the better 
effecting the fame , at every Feeding time after 
your /Zawk is a little acquainted with you , and 
thar fhe begins to be at command, to under- 
ftand the Lure and your Voice; then draw your 
Dogs together (at leaft three Couple) to the end 
that afterwards fhe may not take offence ; for 
fhould you Jet her fee only one or two , fhe 
might be brought to be familiar with them, but 
fhy and coy at the approach of a greater num- 
ber; fo that I hold it fit to have at Jeaft three 
Couple , all Staxzch and well commanded Dogs, 
fuch as have formerly been bred with Hawks ; 
and you muft feed your Hawk with thefe Dogs 
about you, and now and then at Feeding times 
have a dead Pelt of fome Hen , Pigeon, or the 
like, in a fhort Creance ; which throw amongft 
the Dogs, tothe intent your Hawk may flee from 
your. Fi/?, andchop in amongft them and feize 
thereon, fuffering her to plume for fome time; 
then take her to your Fi/? with fome Stump, and 
foon after throw out the Pe/t a fecond and third 
time, and continue this pra¢tice until fhe find 
fhe may boldly venture on it, and that fhe per- 
ceive the Dogs are in more fear of her, than 
fhe of them, and it will for be long ere 
fhe underftands fhe hath got the Maftery of 
them. ; 

Should you have Flown your Hawk without 
making her thus familiar, and acquainted with 
the Dogs , tis ees » you might: have made 
her go well, and kill vvell ; bur could not expect 
her coming again , if there were but one Dog in 
the Field, for next toa Man, fhe fears nothing fo 
much as a Dog ; and of all Hfawks, a Goshawk is 
the moft Cay ; therefore when you make her to 
the Covert at firft entrance, ufe but few Dags, and 
and thofé at good command. 

When you have lether go , call in your Dogs 
behind you , until you have found her , which 
poflibly may be on the Ground , and with the 
Prey in her Feer; if fo, make inunto her » and 
let her enjoy it in fome open fimooth place, where 
the may Plume thereon; then call your Dogs,and 
let them ruftle in and out sofort the Bufhes , 
that fhe may be acquainted with the Noife and 
Motion of them. You may then rend the Chaps 
of the Fowl , togive her Blood in the Throat of 
the Prey , alfo open the Brain pan, and give her 
the Head in her Feet , as before directed ; and be 
fure let no ftranye Dogs be amongft them. 

If in Cafe your Hawk hath hard Flown a Phea- 
Sant, yet mitt , Whereupon the Dogs Hunting to 
retricve it,find it unable to rife,your beft Court is 
torebuke away your Dozs ,tothrow up the Phea- 
Sant a loft, ufeing your Voice, and let your Hawk 
ree it ; and then call in your Dogs as afore- 

aid, 


KING. 


but it isnot my BufinelS totake notice of ther 


here , but to apply my felf to the Subject in 
Hand. 


The Difeafes of Spaniels, and their Cures 


Of the Mange. 
Paniels, through too much Fat and Reft,or toa 
10 4_J much Labour and Leane/s, are oft Subject to 
the Mange , efpecially if they have not Frefh 
Water ; Now {ince you know the Caufe, it is nor 
hard to prevent it, bur being once infeéted, lofe 
no time to Cure them, for which ufe this follow- 
ing Direction. Takeone pound of Lard of a 
Barrow-Hog , four Ounces of Flower of Brim 
Stone well pulverized , two Ounces of Salt well 
beaten , the like quantity of /bes well fifted , 
three Ounces of common Oy/, Boil all thefe to- 
20 gether ina Kertle very well ; and with this Oynt- 
ment anoint the Dogs Body, all over beforea good 
Fire, two or three times a Da iy , then wafh him 
over with good ftrong Lye, and Shift his Kenel 
often. d 

There is alfo a Bread to be made , thatis very 
good to Cure the Mange ; and tharis of Wheaten 
Brau,mingled with the Roots , Leaves, and Flow- 
ersof Agrimonie , beathen or fhred yery fimall , 
and baked ; this give the Dog to eat, and let him 

3ocat no Meat without it , nor give him any other 
Bread. 

If their Hair comes off , as oft it doth, then 
Bath them in the Water of Lpines,or Flops; and 
anoint them with Stale Barrows Lard. 

If thefe Medicines will nor do, then ufe this 
that is more ftrong , rake two Quarts of ftrong 
Whitevvine Vineger , fix Ounces of common 
Oy/, three Ounces of Brimffone , fix Ounces of 
Soot , and two Handfuls of beaten Sa/t; Boil all 
thefé together in the Vineger, and Bath the Dog 

4o therewith, as before direéted, 


Of the Formica, and the Cure. 


N Summer time Dogs are troubled with fore 
Ears , occafioned by Flies, and their own 
{craping and feratching them with their Feet; For 
Cure,take four Ounces of Gum Dragaganth,which 
infufe in {trong Wine Vineger for a Week, then 
Bruife it well, and pur thereto Roch Allom and. 
Galls beaten to Powder , of each two Ounces. 
Thefe Zngredients being well mixt, apply to the 
place grieved, 


Of Swelling in their Throat and Nech. 
Sata there falleth, or diftilleth dows 
W 


50 


a tharp,falt, chim Rhume from their Brain by 
ich means their Zhroats and Necks do much 


Spaniels by Nature are very loveing, furpat 60 fwells for Cure, anoint the place with Ae of Ca- 


fing allother Creatures , for in Heat and Cold, 
Wet andsDry, Day and Night , they will not for- 
fake ther Mafter. There are many Prodigious 
Relations , made in feveral Grave and Credible 
Authors,of the ftrange Affections which Dogs have 
had’, as well to their Dead as living Mafters 5 


momile’, and waththe Throat with w 


Vineger 
and Salt. 


of 
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Of Worms Breeding tt the Hart, and Maii- . 


&y places of Dogs. 


[' your Spaniel receive frurt , if he can but 
lick the place, it will be whole vvithout any 
Medicine , but if he can’t, he muft be affifted , 
oe ftreyving onthe place fome Povyder of Afztre- 
filva, dried in an Oven, or in the Sun. 

Sometimes there wvill engender little Worms in 
the Wounds , vvhich doth much retard their Re- 
covery, nay,rather render them yvorfe and vvorle; 
To Remedy this Evil, put into the Wound licele 
Gum of Ivy, and let it continue therein a Day or 
more, then vvafh the place vvith Whitewine, and 
{0 drefS it with an Oyntment made of Bacons Greale, 
Oy! of Earth-Worms, and Rue. j 

1 they are Bit with a Mad Dog’, let them 
three or four times eat of the Broth of Germander, 
alfo cating thereof it felf It muft be Sodden 
with Su/tand Oy!, and fo given in little Pedess. 

{f Worms be within the Body , give them faft- 
ing the Yo/t of an Azg , with about two Scru- 
ples of Saffron , keeping him fafting till the nexc 
Mrning. i 

All Spaniels have. a certain String under their 
Tongues » by moft called a Worm ; this mutt be 
taken out when they are about two Months Old ; 
With the help of a tharp Knife to flit it, and a 


vari 
Gt 
there: Allo if ic istdken off te will be: more for- 
ward to pref into the Covert after the Game ; be- 
fides he is. more graceful with,a fhort Sterns. Grey- 
hounds and Hounds are with theirs long. 

Inflead of cutting off the Svern, it is better to 
twift it off, which muft be done whilft. they are 
Sucking = And if thus pulled oif, there is a thine 
that comes out with it which doth much hinder 
their madnefs. 

Thus much concerning Land Spaniels , I fhall 
only add a few Zines of Advice, and fo end, this 
Chapter, 

Every Gentleman, whofe Genius leads him to 
this delightful Recreation , fhould apply and en- 
ure himfelf as well'to ook into the ordering and 
right managing his Efawk, as into their flying. He 
fhould as well: obferve them in the Aloafe as in 
the Field:For a Gentleman to have but one AZ »é, 
is to have as it were none ; and to have a prcat 


20 many is to be a Falconer, and not a Gentleman, 


He that keeps one, and no more, mutt be forced 


_ to leave all other Affairs to fee her feo at fuch 


time that fhe is in a condition to flee, and that per- 
adventure may not be above twice a Week » inre- 
pard of fitch Accidents that oft-times intervene. 

thould therefore advie you to keep a Cajt 3 for 
the fame Charge that keeps one will. keep two ; 
and five or fix couple of Sparicls are enough , 
which fhould be of a middle fize, rather fac than 


Shomakers Aulto raife it up. “Be careful to take 30 /¢an, which are better for nfe,and more creditable: 


all out , elfe your painsis ta little purpofe ; for 
till then he will hardly be ever far or right, in 
regard the Worm , or String will grow Foul and 
Troublefom, and hinder his Ref and Eating. 


To Recover a Spaniels Smelling, 


A fy oft falls out, that Spaniels through too much 


Greafe and Ref?, do ‘Jofe their Smelling, fo 40 


that they can’t Retrive or Spring their Game! In 
this Cale prepare this following Purge. Take two 
Drams of Agaric , one Seruple of Sal Gemma , 
beat them to Powder , and mix them with Oxymel, 
and give a PW about the bignef of a finall “Nur; 
and that it may the bettet flip down , wrap it 
up in Frefh Byrrer ; for he will hardly take it but 
by force. 


Several things to be obferved in Spaniels. 50 


Dams be about two years old , and that 
they may Litter about March; and kill all’ the 
Puppies but four or five. Your Dog fhould’ be a- 
bout fix or {even years old: “The firtt. Litter is 
to be efteemed the beft; yet fome prefer the {e- 
cond and third for the beft. The.Names of your 
ae fhould be fhort, and Monofillables, “that 


f ] ‘He beft way to breed Spaniels is to let their 


ney may be the better and quicker underftood It 60 


1s left to your own diferetion to have any of the 
Dogs gelt,or the Bitches fpaid: Bucif in cafe you 
do fo , let itbe done whiltt they are young; for 
fuch are not apt to be loft by ftragling away. 

For divers Reafons it is neceflary to cut off the 
top of the Spaniel’s Stern or Tail whilft he is a 
Whelp, for it hinders the breeding of Worms 


Befides, the lean ones are fubject to many ,Di- 


JSeafes. 


With this Equipage a Gentleman may {o nlanage 
his Pleafure, as to render it rather profitable than 
chargeable unto him. 


ge ely 


CHAP. XxIV. 


Certain Terms of Art ufed in Fal. 
conry, with an Explanation theres 
of, Alphabetically fer down. 


{ A Rms, are the Legs from the Foor to tha 
Thigh. 

Bate, or Bateth, isa Term whet a ZfZawk Slut- 
tereth with her Wings from the Perch or Fit, in: 
deavouting to fly away. 

Bathing, is when the wafheth her lf 

Beak,is the upper crooked part ofthe Bil/, 

The Beam Feathers are the long Feathers in the 
Wings. : 

Beavy, of Quails, that is a Brood of young 
ones... 

Bewits, are the’ Leathers with Bes buttoned 22 
bout her Legs. : 

Bowet, is when 4 young, Afawk draws any thing 
out of her Neft; and°indeavours to get’ on the 
Bows. , 
Bowfing, is when the oft drinks,and’yet defires 
more. ang 

Brayle, is a piece of Leather flit to put upon 
her Wing to tye it up. 

Brancher, 
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Brancher is a young Haivk newly taken out of 
the Neft, andcan hop from ough to bough. 
Care isthat on Which the Hawks are carried , 
when they are expofed to fale. 
Cancellaring, that is Stoopiug. 
Carry is a Term when the Afawk flees away 
with the Quarry. 

A Caf? of Hawks are two. 

Cajting is when you give her any thing ro purge 
or cleanfe her Gorge. 

Cateraél is a Difeafe in the Byes of a Hawk. 

Cauterizing Trons are ufed to fear with. 

Cawking- time, that is Treading or Coupling 
time. 

Check is when fhe forfakes her proper Game , 
and flies at Crows, Pyes, or the like, that croffeth 
her’in her flight: 

Clap is the neither part of the Beak. 

Coping is paring. ’ 

Coping Trons are wied for coping or paring her 20 
Beak, Pounces, or Talons when over-grown. 

Cowring is when they quiver and fhake their 
Wings in teftimony of obedience toward the old 
ones. 

Covey of Partridges, that is, a Brood that al- 
ways accompany together with the old ones until 
paring time. — 

Crabing is when Hawks ftanding near one ano- 
ther, fight. 

Cray isa Difeafe in a Aiawk. 

Creance is along Line of fall fine even Pack- 
thread that is faftned to the Hawks Leafe when the 
is firft Lured. 

Crivers are the {mall black Feathers like hair: 
about the Sear or Eyelids. 2 

Crock isa Difeafe in a Hawk. 

--Difclofed is when the young ones juft peep 
through the She/s. 

DE is when fhe Mewteth downwards in 
feyeral drops,-and not yerking it ftrait forwards. 46 
Endew is when the digefteth her Meat, not only 
difcharging her Gorge thereof, but alfo cleanfeth 

her Pawel. 

‘Engouteth, that is, the Feathers to have black 
{pots. 

Enfeame is the purging her of her Glut and 
Greafe. 

- |, Eater a Hawk is a Term ‘ufed when the begins 
firft to kill. 

Eyes is a young Hawk newly taken out of the 
Nef 6, of 
Eyrie isthe place where. they build and hatch 
their young, - : 

Feiking is Wiping, her Beak after feeding. 

I Filander is a Difeafe in a Hawk {0 called. 

Flags are the Feathers next the principal Fea; 
thers in her Wigs. ak ; 

Fly on Head, that is , mifling her Quarry, and 
‘perahing her felf to the next Check, as Crows, Pyes, 

Cc. 


10 


° 
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6» Formale.is the Female Hawk, 60 

Formica isa Difeafe fo called. 

Frownce isa Difeafe fo called: 
- Gleamisa Term ufed aftera Hawk hath Ca/t,and 
Gleamifp, or throweth up filth from her Gorge. 
i shat is the flimy fubftance that lies in the Pan- 
nel, 

5 


HAWKING. 


Gorge is the Craw or Crop of other Fowl. 

Gurgiping is when fhe is ftuft up. - 

Hack is a place where her Meat is put. 

Hack Hawk, that is,a Tackler, 

Haggard is a Hawk that has preyed for her felf, 
and taken after Lent. 

Fack is the Male Hawk. 

Feffes are the fhort {traps of Leather that are 
faftned to her Legs, and fo to the Leafe by the 
Varvils. 

Imp is to put in a Feather into the Wing in 
the place of one broken. 

Fuke is the Neck from the Head to the Body 
of any Bird that fhe preyeth upon. ‘ee 

Inter-Mewing is from the firft exchange of hey 
Coat till fhe turn white. 

Fouketh is when fhe fleepeth. 

Lean is when fhe holds in to you. 

Leafe or Leach is the finall long: Leather thong, 
faftned to the feffes by which fhe is held faft 
on the Fiff, as being wrapt about the Fingers. 

Lyre is that which the Falconers caft up to bring 
down the Afawk. 

A Make Hawk or Quarry Hawk, is an old 
Staunch Hawk that is made ufe of to enter young 
ones. 

Mailes are the Breaf? Feathers. 

Manning is making a Z/awk endure Company. 

Mantleth is when the ftretcheth one Wing after 
her Legs, and fo the other. 

Mewis the place where fhe is {et down during 
the time fhe raifeth her Feathers. 

Mewting is the dung of long winged Hawks. 

The Nares are little holes in her Beak. 

Pannel is the Pipe next the Fundament wherg 
fhe digefteth her Meat from her Body. 

Pantas isa Difeafe {0 called. 

Perch is where he is fet to reft on. 
dials isthe dead Body of any Fowl fhe has kil; 
iE 3 

The Pendant Feathers are thofe behind the 
Thighs. Y ; 

Petty Singles axe the Toes of the Hawk. 

Pill or Pelf, is that which the leayeth of her 
prey after fhe is relieved. 

he Pin is a Difeafe fo called. : 

Plume is the general mixture of Colours and 
Feathers, by which the conftitution of a Hawk 
is known. 

Plumage are the {inall Feathers given the Hawk 
to make her Ca/P. - 

Pluming is after fhe has {eiz’d her prey, and dif- 
mantles it of her Feathers. 

Pounces are her Claws, 

Poult, that is, killing Pov/trey. 

Pride , that is, tobe in good fle/h and heart. 

Pruneth is when the picketh her felf. : 

Putover isa Term ufed when fhe remoyeth 
her Meat from her Gorge into her Bowels, by tra- 
yerfing with her Body, but chiefly with her Neck. 

Quarry is the Fowl fhe flyeth at, cither dead 
or alive. 

Quarry Flawk is ‘an old entred and reclaimed 
Hawk. : 

Rake is a Term when fhe flies out too far from 
the Game. 

Ramage or Soar-is whgn fhe can flee , having 
preyed for her felf, Rangle 


Rangle ts when the has Gra 
bring her to a Stomach, 

Reclaim isto make her gentle and familiar. 

Retrieve iswhen Patridges, 
are to find again. 


her felf. 
Ruff is when fhe hits the prey 5 and doth not 
trufs it. 
_Rafter-hood is a large, wide, and eafie Hood 50 
pen behind, being the firft that is made ufe of 

_ Rye is a Difeafe {0 called. 

Sails are the Wings of a Hawk. 

Sear is the. yellow. betwixt the Beak and the 

eS. 

) Seeling is when the is firft taken,is blinded with 
a Thread run through the Eyelids, thar the feeth 
buclictle, or not at all, that the may the better 
indure the Hood. BY 40 

Seizing is when fhe: gripes the prey with her 
Tallons. : 
“Setting down is when fhe is put into the Mew. 
Slice is when fhe Mewteth a good diftance 
from her. : 
Sliceth is the dung of a fhort winged Hawk. 
Slimeth is when the Mewteth without droping. 
~ Staunch Hfawk is one well entred for the Game. 
Steoping is when the isaloft upon the Wing,and 
defcends'to ftrike the Game. - 's 
Summed is when the is in all her Plames. 
Swivel is that which keepeth a Hawk from 


twifting. 
wrx el is the Male Hawk... \ 
Tiring is when you give het the Leg ox Pinion 
of a, Pigeon, or the like, to pluck at. 
Lowreth is when the lifts up her Wings. 

. Trainis the Tail of the Hawk. ; 
«A Train is (omething live or dead tyed ro thie 
Lyre, to intice her to it. 
 Trofing is vvhen the raifeth a Fowl aloft; and 
foaring vvith it, at length defcends vvithit to the 
Ground. , 3 
, Vervels are little filver Rings at the end of 
Fees, on vvhich the Ovvners Name is engra- 
ven. 


 Onreclaimed is vyhen fheis vvild. 
Guftrike the Hood isto dravy the Strings, that 
it may be in readinefStopull off va 
| Onfumed is when the Feathers are not fully 
grown. a 
\\Orives are Netsto Catch Hawks with 


_ Weathering, is the Airing your Hawk; 


HAWKING, 


vel given her to 


haying been {prung, 
Rouze is when fhe lifts her {elf up, and thakes An Abfir, ad 


fs 
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CHAP. Xxy. 


of the Statutes rélating 
to Hawking, 


“ 11. Fen. 7. Chap. 17. It is enacted, that: 
none fhall take out of the Neft any Eggs of 
a Hawk, or Swan ;-on pain of a Tear and a Days 
Lmprifonment, belides to incur a Fine at the Kings 
pleafure , to be divided betwixt the Xing, and the 
owner of the Groand, where fuch Eggs are fota 
ken. 

None fhall take away 
Breed called an Eyefs , 
ture tothe Hing, 

He that brings an Zye/f from beyond Sea, fhall 
bring a Certificate under the Cuftomers Seal where 
he Lands, or if out of Scotland » then under 
the Seal of the Lord Warden, or his Lieutenant,to 
Teftifie fhe is a Foreign Hawk, upon pain of for- 
feiture of the faid HYawk. ; 

None fhall take away any Hawk ftom their 
Coverts, where they ulé to Breed » ON pain of 

10/. to be divided betwixt the Xing and the Profe- 
cutors , by the Juftices of the Peace. 

Stat. 34. aah Chap.r2. A Hawk that is 
found, {hall be delivered to the Sheriff of the 

unty , where it is found; and fhall make 
Proclamation at the Market Towns , that the owner 
may come to havenotice thereof; and if a Poor 
Man comesto find her , and fhe be not challen- 
ged in four Months , the Sheriff fhall detain her, 
Paying the Party for taking her up. And if any 
take away ot Conceal a Hawk, he thallanfwer the 
value to the owner when claimed , and fuffer 
4o two Years Imprifonment; and if he is not able 
to fatisfie the value, he fhall remain in Prifon 
a longer time. * 

Stat. 37. Edw. 3.Chap. 19. He that Steals and 
carries away a Hawk, not obferving the Ordinance 
of 34 Edw.3. Chap. 22. as aforefaid hall be deem- 
ed a Felon. : 


Io 


any Hawk of Englifh 
on pain of the like Forfei- 


20 
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Chapters in this Treatife of Hawking. 
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Chap. X. t 
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ib. 
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Concerning Caftings. 34. 
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How to reclaim and order an Eyefs Hawk. 35 

j Chap. XL. : 

The Sparrow Hawk, its Nature, Shape, Ge. with 
Rales to order, feed, and make her. 36 

Chap. XII. 

Rules to be obferved for reclaiming the Haggard Fal- 
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Chap. XXI. 
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Of Worms. 5 
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To preferve a Hawk in the time of her 
to keep her in Health, 5 
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Fleeing ; efpecially in hot Weather. ib) 
To raife a Hawk that is poor and low. ib. 
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HUNTING. 


PART I 


Treats of the feveral Sorts of Hounds; with Direfions to Breed,Manage 
and Enter them for the feveral Games. The Difpofal of a Dog- 

~ Kennel, for the moft nee ae ; with Direftions to Feed and 
Order them. The Difeafes incident to Hounds, with Inftruttions how , 
to Cure them. The feveral Sorts of Deer , with the proper Terms 
and Ways ufed in Hunting them; with the Vfe of the Blood. 
Hound. Of the Hunting the Fox, Badger, Otter, Wild-Bore,&c. 
Of the Hare, and how to Lunt or Courfe her with Hounds or Grey- 
Hounds, according to the Seafon of the Year. How to Take the Fox, 
Otter, Badger, Hare, Coney; as alfo the Polecat , Fitchet, &c. 


with Nets, Traps, Snares, Engines, and the like. Iiluftrated with 


variety of Figures, 


CH APL 
The Introduttion. 


A ARAN Y have written of this Subject, as: 
_ well the Ancient as the Modern , yet 


- The Intent therefore of this Zreatife thall be; 
to fet forth the feveral ways of taking Four- 
footed Beafts, as well thofe that are hurtful, as 
fuch as ferve for our nourifhment; and that not 
only by Dogs, but by Nets, Traps, Engines, 
Snares, and the like , not hitherto treated of by 
any, efpecially in our Native Tongue. 

To tell you that Afypting is a commendable 
Recreation, and hath always been practifed and 


: but few, of our Coustrymen to any 10 highly prized -by all Degrees and Qualities of 


purpofe; and had One all,the Aethors on this 
Subject (as indeed on any: other) there would be 
more trouble to pafs by than to retain , moft 
Books being fuller of Words than Matter, and 
that which is for the moft part very erronions. 
I thall endeavour to treat of {uch things as are 
“experimentally found neceffary by.the moft,cx- 
pert Sports-Men in this Age, and with what 
brevity is conyenient , applying my felf to the 


Men, even by Xéngs and Princes; that itisa 
great preferver of Health, a Manly Exercife, 
and an increafer of Adfivity; that it recreates 
the Mind, ftrengthens the Limbs, and whets the 
Stomach; and that no Mufick is more charming 
to the Ears ot Man, than.a Pack of Hourds in 
full Cry is to him that delights in Aunting, is to 
tell you that which experimentally is known, 
and what hath been fnfficiently treated of by 


ge, as well as to the Place we live in; not 20 others; fo that thefe and the like Epcominms J 


troubling the Reader with the Alusting of the 
Ancients, or.of other Countries much different 
trom. ours; (except of the Wild-Boar , which ;be- 
ing fo Noble a chafe in Germany, and:fome. other 
Parts: although we.haye none among{t us);-yet 
aye give you.a brief Account of the Elunting 
nim. 


fhall here omit, and proceed to that which is 
more material. HR ag 
I \fhall firft, reat of Dogs, fo far forth as they 
are ued inthis Exercife, laying down Rules how 
to ‘Trait them up; to. Breed, Nowrifh, Heal, Keep 
and Jnfiruét them, together with many other 
Particulars : In all which the Zadle of the feyeral 
s Chapters 


68 
Chapters at the latter end, may ferve for a Thread 
to guide you through the many Jntricacies, 
Windings and Turnings, which are in this 7) reatife ; 
and indeed it can’t otherwife be , if the Subject 
whereon it treats is confidered: However, I {hall 
endeavour to Jay down eyery thing for the 
greateft advantage for your ready apprehenfion, 
and yer without circumlocution; a {hort Chafe 
being the moft profitable and pleafant. 


Cal AYP IL 
Of DOGS or HOUNDS. 


Hey who undertake to diftinguifh Hounds 

by their Coleurs, do but trifle away their 

‘time, it being no inherent quality or ingredient 

towards the making any thing good and ufeful ; 

‘but the Proportions, Sizes, and Features are to be 
enquired after. 

Your large, tall and hig Hounds, called. and 
known by the name of the Deep-mouthed , or 
Southern-mouthed Hound, are heavy and flow,and 
fit for Woodlands and Hilly-Countreys; they are 
‘of deep Mouths and fivitt Spenders; they are 
generally highcr behind than before, with thick 
and fliort Legs, and are generally great of Body 
and Head , and are moft proper for fuch as de- 
light to follow them on Foot, as Stop-/Zunting, as 
fome-call it; but by moft itis termed Hunting 
under the Pole; thatis, they are brought to that 
exactnefs of Command , that in their horteft 
Scent and fulleft Chafe , if one but ftep before 
them or hollow , or but hold up or throw be- 
fore them the FYuntinz-Pole, they wiil ftop ar an 
inflant, and Hunt in FullCry after you at your 
own pace, until you give them encouragement 
‘by the Word of Command , which much adds 
to the length of the Sport, and pleafure of the 
Hlunters , {o that a Courfe oft-rimes lafts five or 
fixhours. 

\Oppofite to the Deep-mouthed or Southern- 
Fleund, are the long and flender HYounds, called 
the Fleet or Northern-Ffouid , which ate very 
fwift, as nor being of fo heavy ‘a Body, nor 
hath fich larse Bars: Thefe will exercife-your 
Florfes and try their ftrength; they are proper 
for open; level and Champaih Countreys , where 
they may run in view and full Speed ;’ for they 
Hurt more by the Bye than the Nofe, and will 
tin down the Game in an hour,’ and fometimes 
in lef8'; that is, a Zfures but'the Fox will exer- 
Cithem better and longer. | 

‘Between thefe rwoExtreams, there are a mid- 
dle fort of Dogs which partakes of both their 


we 
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Atrue right fhaped Deep-mouthed Hound thould 
have a round thick Head, wide No/trils, open 
and rifing- upwards, his Zurs large and thin, 
hanging lower than his Chaps; the flews of his 
Upper Lips fhould -be longer than thof of his 
Neither.chaps; the Chine of his Back great and 
thick, ftrait and {trong , and rather bending out 
than inclining in; his Thighs well truffed: his 
Haunches large; his Fillets round’and large ; 


10 his 7a#/ or Stern ftrong fet on, waxing Taper- 


wife towards the top; his Aur under his Belly 
rough and long; his Legs large and lean; his 
Feet dry and hard, with ftrong Claws and high 
Knuckles. In the whole, he ought to be of fo 
juft a Symetry, that when he ftands level you 
may not difcern which is higheft, his Fore or 
Hinder parts. 

For the Northern or Fleet-Hound,his Head and 
Nofe ought to be flenderer and longer, his Back 


20 broad, his Belly gaunt, his foynts long, and his 
Ears thicker and fhorter: in a word, he is in all 


parts flighter made, and framed after the Mould 
of a Greyhound. ° 

By ‘croffing thefe Breeds, as aforfaid, you may 
bring your. evel _to fuch a compofure as you 
think fit, every Mans faicy being to be pre- 
ferred; and you know the Old faying, 


So many Men, fo many Minds ; 
So ‘many Hounds, fo many Kinds. 


The Blood-Hound is of all-Colours; but for 
the generality of a Alack Brown, and Reddi/h in 
feveral places, efpécially on the Brea/? and onthe 
Cheeks ; they have long and thin hanginy-down 
Ears, and differ from other Dogs only in their 
Cry and Barking. Being {et on by the Voice or 
Words of their Heeper, to feck about for Game ; 
and having found it, will never leave off the 


4o purfuit until it be tyred; nor will he change it 


for any other frefh Game that he fhould meet 
with; and they arejobfetyed to be very obedient 
totheir A1i/fers. 

Thefe Hounds are of that property, that they 
do not only keep to their Game whilft living but 
being by any accident wounded or dead , will 
find it out ; and that by the Scent of the Blood 
fprinkled here and there upon the Ground, which 
was'fhed in’ its purfit, by which means Deer- 


50 Stealers are oft-times found out. 


Not much unlike thefe Blood-Ffounds,is the Sluth 
or Suit Elourd in Scotland, which Hunts only by 
the fcent of the Footinz ; and thefe fort of Efounds 
are made ufe of for the finding out Thieves, be- 
ing of a very quick Scent , and eager in their 
purluic, no River obftructing them. And thefe 
forts make the beft and fureft Bload Hoiod'. 


BUENANG VERS 


qualities, as to ftrength and- fiviftnefS, in a rea- 60 


fonable proportion; they are generally bred by 
croffing the Strains , andare excellent in fuch 
Countreys as are mixt; viz,Some Mountains, fome 
Enclofures, {ome Plains ; and fome Wood-lands : 
for they will through thick and'thin , neither 
need you hel them over Hedges, as you are 
often forced to do by others. 


Here are feyeral forts of Beagles ; viz. the 
‘ Southern-Beagle , which is fomething lefS 
than the Deep-mouthed Fund, and fomething 
thicker and fhoiter. 

The Fleet, Northern or Cat-Beagle is fimaller, 
of a finer fhape than the Southern-Beagle, and are 
hard Runners, 

Thofe 


ee eee 
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Thefe two' Beagles by crofting the Srrains, 
breeds an excellent fort , which are great Kil- 
lers. iL 

There is alfo a very {mall fort of Beagle, not 
exceeding the bigne($ of a Ladies! Lap-Dog,which 
makes pretty diverfion for the Coney, as alfo for 
the’ Hare, if the Weather be dry ; -but the fmmall- 
nefS of thefé makes them not ferviceable. 


_ The TERRIER o HARRIER. 


L j His is a very finall Dog, and ufed- for the 
; Hunting the Fox or Badger, his bufinefS 
being to gointo their Barths , and to Bay them; 
that is, to keep them in an Angle (a Foxes 
Larth having divers) whilft they jare dug out ; 
for by their Baying or Barking tis known where- 
abouts the Fox is; that’ he may be the better 
dug out. And for this ufe the Zerrier.is very: 
teryiceable, being of an admirable. Scent to find 
him out. ‘ i 

They commonly have a Couple of Terriers, 
to the end that they may pucina frefhone to re- 

‘lieve the firft. : 

A Deg bred out of a Beagle, and a Mungril- 
Maftiff generally proves.a good Zerrier, having 
a thick Skin and a good Courage, as’ partaking of 
the Ma/tiff, and is well Mouthed. from the Bea- 
gle. ; : ; 


The TUMBLER and LIRCHER. 
f j He Tambler is a fimall fized Doz, generally 


White, with fome black Spots, hath one 
Zye bigger thai the other, and is a well truft 
Deg. . He is a Creature of. great craft and fub- 
ulty; for inthe Hinting his Game, which isthe 
Coney, he ufech great Policy; being called Zumb- 
fers from their nature and quality of 71 wnbling, 
and Winding themflves in Hunting and Taking 
their Game. 

When this Doz is fent or caft off into a War- 
ret by his Mafler; who hath fixed his Station’ in 
fome convenient and private place, which the 
Dog mutt be :priyy to; he {eemingly Aunts not 


after them , bue a3 it! were not regarding them, _ 


obferving their Burrows; and’ when he mieeteth 
with a place where there are Coneys, he coucheth 
down clofe with his Belly to the sround., and fo 
ordereth his bufinefS that’ the Wind is ‘againft 
him, and thatthe Coneys do nordiftover him, by 
which means he gets the Scent of them, and gets 
betwixt them and their Burrows, and { they 
‘foon become his Prey # and fo {oon as caught, 
being fo well educated that he carrieth it'to his 
Mafter, and returneth again to his bufinef$ , as 
aforefaid ; and ufing uch like Subtilties,in a dhore 
ume will catch a fuflicient quantity; ‘provided 
there be Game. Gis teat ar f 

The Lircher isa fort of Dog much like a Mun- 
gril Greyhound, with prick Ears’, hath generally 
a Shagged Coat , and. is of a yellowilh: white 
Colour. ‘They-are very ‘Nimble Runners, for if 
they get bur betwixt the Barrows and the! Coneys, 
they feldonpmifs; and this is their ufual way of 
Hlwiting , yer they: ule {ome ‘other Subtilties /as 


the Zumbler; {onie of thee Dogs Will bring their 
Game. as the Tumblers, and thofe are the  bett. 
The Lircher will Run dawn the ZZare at Stretclr, 


The GREYHOUND, 


His Sort of Deg of all others, is for fwift- 
nefS of Foot and NeatnefS of Shape to 


be preferred before all others. But there being 


10 a Chapter relating only to Greyhounds, I fhall noz 


fay moreof himhere, refertiag you to the faid 
Chapter, where he is Treated of ; with Rule 
for Courfing with him : 
Thus having given you .a Brief Account of 
the feveral forts of Hounds ; and Dogs ufed in 
FLunting , I fhalladd a word or two to tell you, 
that Lancafbire with other Woodland and Mouy. 
tainous Conntries Breed the Large, tall and heavy 
Flownds; that Bedford/pire,and many other Coun: 


20 tries that have a well mixt Soil , both of Cham. 


pain and Covert Breed a Middle-Sized Hound i 
and of a more nimble Foot; and that the Nor 
thern parts Breed the Fleer , and Slender 
Found. 

The next thing to be be Treated of, fhall be 
the Breeding of Hounds, the Difpofal of the * 
Kenmel, with Rules for Feeding and Entring 
them 


Gly bis eal Aion i BE 


Of Breeding of Hounds , the dif- 
pofal of the Kennel,with Diretti« 
ons for the Feeding and Entring. 
Hounds and bow they ought-to = 

be Ordered. ny eg ae 


Hofe that would have Fair Avan, “mitt 
: choofé Fair’Briches, and fach as are ftrond, 
and Well proportioned in all Parts, with great 
and Jarge Rzbs and! Flivks. S Say: 
The beft SeafOn toler your Hovds Couple in, | 
18 in Fanuary, February and March . for then’ 


sothey will Litter in a good time of the Year ,| 


( that is,in the Sprig) fo that they will be fic’ 
to enter in dueCourfe } without fofS of time , 
or lofS of the Seafon; for if they Litter in the® 
Winter , it is very Trouble(om'to bring up their’ 
Whelps , and not without a great deal of Diff: ' 
culty to preferve them from dying; efpe:* 
cially of Difeafes ; for the Cold is a great Ene- 
my to all young Creatures. Let not your Dogs 
exceed the Age of five! Years, for if they ‘are 


60 old (according to the’ Opinion of many ) the 


Whelps that they get, will proye dull and heayy. 
And‘you should be very careful to get good Dogs, 
for your Bitches at their firft growing’ Proud - 
fot fome have obferved, that if it be a Maftiff , 
Greyhound , or Flowid that firft, Lineth her, in, abl 
her Litters; that the fhall ‘afterwards have, ‘fhe 
is {aid to haye one of her! ‘Whelps te Refémble 

the 


7 fo) 
the Dog, that firft Lined her. And although the 
firt Litter of Whelpsis not of fo much efteem, 
as the fecond or third, as being more weak and 
{inall , yer be fuure to have a good fair Hound to 
Ling herat firlt. : 

When a Bitch is Proud , ‘tis not good to cool 

her in the Warer, for that doth congeal the Blood 
within her Veins and Arteries , and caufe Man- 
gives, alfo Gripes in the Belly, with other Dif- 
eafes. 
“When your Bitches begin to be pretty big with 
Whelp , Jee them not Hunt, or ule violent Exer- 
cife, whereby to occafion the cafting her Whelps, 
but Feed them well , preparing clean and private 
places for them , andkeep them therein for a 
fewdays , to theend they may be accuftomed 
thereunto. 

Your Bitches having Littered, tis good to choofe 
thofé that you intend to keep, andto drown 
the reft ; and in making choife of the beft, there 
is fome difficulty ; fome are of Opinion, that 
thofe thar are lighteft whilft they fuck, will 
prove the Swifteft and Beft, but nor the Stron- 
geft ; others fay that the Whelp that feeth laft , 
is the beft ; and others are of Opinion, that to 
remoye the Whelps, and lay them in feveral pla- 
ces, and watchthe Bitch, and that which fhe 
carricth to her Kennel firft,is the beft. 

Be fare to give good frefh Straw to them, 


FIVUIN? TT Ne: 


ftruction therein: Your Court fhould be large, for 
the more f{pacious itis, the better it will be for 
the Hounds to refrefh them in; and it fhould be 
well walled or fenced about to prevent their get- 
ting out, but not fo high to keep out the Suz 
or Wind. The Water , if poflible, fhould run 
through fome part of the Court or Tard; or for 
want thereof a Well with a large Stone Trough a- 
bout a Foot and a half high, always kepr with 


10 frefh Water , to the end your Hounds may drink 
when they pleafe ; And at one end of the Trough _ 


there muft be a hole to let out the Water for the 
cleanfing it. Inthe higheft part of the Court ler 
the Kennel be built,in which fhould be two Rooms, 


one of which fhould be larger than the other, - 


with a large Chimuey to make a fire when need re- 
quires: This Room fhould be raifed about three 
Foot from the Ground, and in the Floor fhould 
be two Gutters for the conveyance of the Pi/5 = 


20 There mutt be difperfed up and down finall Bed- 


Steads raifed about a Foot from the Floor, with 
holes pierced through the Planks for the drayning 
away their Pi/s, The other Room mutt be for the 
Hlunt{man to keep his Poles, Whips, Liams, Salves, 
and the like neceffaries. There fhould alfo be a 
Copper for the Loyling , dreffing, and ordering of 
their Food when they come home wet and weary ; 
for at fuch times they fhould be cherifh’t as In- 
ftruments of your Recreation, that they may de- 


which muft be often changed ; let them not lye 30 light in your Service, and tafte of your Bounty, 


in the Swa/bine, or where Raiy may wet them , 
and "tis good to anoint their Skizs once or twice 
a Week with Nut-Oy/ mixt with /affrox beaten , 
which will kill all forts of Worms, and keep 
them from the biting of H/es.When the Whelps arc 
about fifteendays Old, Worm them, and about 
a Week after, cut or wind off one joynt of their 
Sterns , when they can fee give them Mi/k to 
lap ; and about two Months Old, tis time to 


and then doubt not but to haye credit of them 
in the Field. ‘ 

Be careful not to give them any thing to drink 
in Veffels of Copper : And as to the proportion 
and quality of your Allowance for food, it muft be 
ordered with relation to the Natures of the 
Flounds, and their fizes. Three Bufhels of Oars, 
with a Buthel and a half of wheat Bray,will keep 
ten Couple of middle fized founds a Week, gi- 


Weanthem , keeping them from their Dam ; and 40 Ving them fometimes Beef-broth, Whey, Flit-milk, 


*tis good to keep them well, but not too high 
Fed; and to prevent Wind in their Bees , put 
Cumminfeed now and then intheir Bread. 

If you would have your Bitches grow Proud, 
take half a Caflors Stone , two Heads of Gar- 
lick, the Juice of Creffes, and a little Castha- 
radice, boil thefé together with Mutton in Water, 
and the Broth made thereof being given twice or 
thrice, will work the effect , the like it will do 


Chippings of Bread, Bones, and fometimes a little 
Fiorsfle/h, for change of Food creates a ead Ap- 
petite, and caufeth health. The Oats and Wheat- 
éran mutt be boyled and thickned with A4i/é or 
Butter-milk, with fome Chippings or broken Meat 
boyled therein. 

As concerning Horsfle/h,I approve thereof, pro- 
vided it be given with difcretion ; and of all forts 
Florsflefp is the beft and hotteft, but be fure to 


being given Dogs,to make them defirous of Bitch- 50 flea or skin them , left your Dogs difcerning the 


es. 
If you would {pay a Bitch, “tis good to do it 
after fhe hath had Whelps, or when fhe is Proud, 
but not before ; and in {paying her, be fure take 
not away all the Strings or Roots of the Veins, 
for that will much prejudice her as to her 
ftrength and fwiftne(s. 


Of the Difpofal of a Kennel, and how it 


ought to be fituated for the conveniency 5° 


ofthe Hounds,with Direttions how to feed 
and order them. — 

O the making. a compleat Kennel , thee 

three Conveniencies ought to be confidered, 

viz. {weet Air, frelh Water , and the Morning 

Sun, J thall lay down fome Rules for your In- 


Fiair may fallon them when living in the Fie/d. 
Such Dogs tharareaccuftomed to Hunt the Aare, 


‘tis not good to giye them any Flefh, becaufe it is- 


faid to withdraw their Scents or Affections from 
the Cha/e, by reafon their Fle/h is not very fweet, 
nor their Scents yery ftrong. 

If your Hunt{man perceives that through toy]- 
fome, long, and frequent Chafes, the Hlounds fall 
away, he muft be the more careful in feeding 
and cherifhing them up with fome good Broth; 
boyled Oxes or Sheeps hearts, Oe, 

On fach days as your Hounds do not Ffuxt,the 
beft times to feed them are early in the Morning 
before Sun-rife, and lare in the Evening after Sun- 
fet: And on the days they Awat they ought to be 
Rewarded fo foonas they come home, be ir when 
it will, efpecially at Night with a good Sunes ; 

or 
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HUNTING: 


for othing is a ereater difcouragement toa Hound, 
fe to go to wes with an empty Belly after hard 
abour. 

If your AZunt/man hath more dead Fleth than he 
hath preféat occafion for,he may preferve it fiveet 
a Week or ten days, by finking it under Ground. 

As coricerning the entring your Hounds, it is 
not enough to have them well-bred, with promi- 
fing Marks and handfome Proportions; but they 
are to be well inftruéted how to hunt. ‘ 

When your Whelps are about Seventeen or 
Eighteen Months old, teach them to take the 
Water and fivim : Alfo lead them abroad in the 
Fields in the heat of the day, the better to endure 
exercife : Alfo lead them through Flocks of Sheep 
and! Warrens, to bring them tocommand. They 
mutt be alfo brought to know the Alwnt/man’s 
voice, their Names, to underftand the Horn, and 
to ule’ their own voices. 


HUNTERS Notes. 


Or your better affiftance I have inferted the 

feveral Sounds that you are to Wind upon 

occafion, which are acccording to the Plate here 
annexed, 


_ Rules for the Entring your Hoands. 


4 [Ow for the very day and time of Entring 
Q your Hounds, \et it be about Noon in a 
fair warm Day ; for if you enter them in the 
Morning, When the Heat comes on, they will give 
out; and take the moft advantage you can that 
your Game may not long ftand before them , but 
that your HYounds may be Rewarded: And thus 
mutt you do at leaft once a Week for about two 
Months, by which means they will be fo flefhed 
and feafoned with that Game at which you firft 
enter them, that they will not leave off the pur- 
fuit. Youmutt alfobe fire to enter them with 
the beft and ftaunched Hounds you can procure , 
and let there not be fo much a§ one atkins Curr 
in the Field. 

‘The Haare is efteemed the beft Game to Enter 
young Hounds at ; for whatfoever Chafe you de- 
fign them-for; they will thereby learn ail Zurns 
and Doubles ; and how to come to the Hollow : 
They, will alfo come to have a perfeét Scent and 
hard Feer,by being ufed to High-ways,beaten Paths, 
and dry Aid/s, Arfirft give them all the advan. 
tages that may be; and when you ftartthe Aare 
from her! Forme, let the Sceat cool a little, obfér- 
ving, Which way fhe takes; and then lay on your 
Hounds with the moft adyantage and help you 
can, either of Wind, View, Hollow, orthe Prick- 
ing in. her Paflage : Nor were it amifs ifthey had 
the advantage of a Hare that had been tyred the 


fame Morning by aCourfe. You mutt alfo take - 
60 Dogs, to lead in Liams ; and haying unlodged the 


care thar: they Aunt fair and even, without lag- 
ging behind , ftragling on either hand, and run- 
ing wildly on head; and in cafe you ‘find any 
committing thefe Faults, they muft be beaten into 
the reft of ‘the!Pack, and forced to take the Scent 
with thereft: The like muft be done if they re- 
fufe to ftrikeupona Default, but run on babling: 
and yelping without the Scew,whereby they draw 


Ft 
away the reft of the Dogs, until fome of the elder 
Dogs take it ; then cherifh them with Horn and 
FLollow. ' 

In café any of your youns Whelps , who 
trufting more to their own Scents than ‘to the 
reft of the Pack, and confequently are. caft’ be- 
hind, working out the Defaults by their own) 
Nofes, and that they Hunt juft and true; 
in fuch cafés give them all manner of encou:! 

10 ragement and affiftance , and let them work it) 
out of themfélves at their own ‘pace; for fuch> 
Dogs can never prove ill, if not {poiled by your = 
own haftinef$ and indifcretion: For a little of: 
your Patience and their Experience, will bring 
them to be your chief Leaders. 

When you have killed the Hare, permit not 
the Dogs to break her up, but beat them of: 
then Ski her and cut her in pieces, and Re- 
ward your young Hounds therewith; and by this 


20 means in a fhort time you will find a great im- 


provement in your Whelps. 

Some are of Opinion, that the beft way to 
Enter young Hounds, is to take a live Hare, and» 
Trail her after you upon the Earth, now one 
way and then another; and having drawn it a) 
convenient diftance off, hide it, and. the Dog: 
taking the Wind thereof, runneth to and fro un- 
til he finds it. 

The Aluntfman mut well underftand the na- 


30 tureand difpofition of his Howzds in the finding 


out the Game; for fome are of that nature; thar 
when they have found the Foor-/eps , do go: 
forwards without any Voice, or thew of Tail; 
likewife others when they have found Head will 
fhew the Game; fome again having found the 
Footings of the Bea/f, will prick up their Ears a 
little , and either Bark , or wag their Sterz or: 
Ears; others there are that can't keep the Scent; 
but wander up and down and hunt Counter , ta- 


40 king up any falfe Scevt ; and others there are 


that can’t Aunt by the Foor , but only by the 
fight of their Game. 

For the Entring your Hound at the Hart or 
Buck, let him be in Prime of Greafe, for then he 
can't ftand up, or hold out the Cha/e fo long. 
The Forreft which you choofe fhould have 
the Relays of equal proportion, as near as may 
be; then place your young Afounds, with five or 
fix old Staunch ones to enter them, and lead 


50 them to the furtheft or aft Re/ay, and caufe the 


Hfart or Buck to be hunted unto them; being 
come up, uncouple your old Hounds, and haying: 
found the Hart, being well entred in Cry , un= 
couple your Young Ones, and if you find any 
of them lag behind, whip or beat them. for: 
wards. But for your more ready Entring them, 
take thefe few Inftrudtions. You may bring 
them to Quarry by taking five or fix nimble 
Htunt{men, and each to have two Couple of your 


Hart, purfue him fair and foftly without tyring 
your Hounds; and after two or three hours 
Chafé, and that you find him begin to fink, then 
caft off your Young Ones. 

Another way is, by taking a Buck or Stag in a 
Toil or Net, and having difabled him by cutting 
oncof his Feet, let him go; then about half an 

20) hour 
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hour after, gather your young Hounds together, 
and having found out the View or Slot of the 
Buck ox Hart by your Blood-Hound , uncouple 
your young Dogs, and lec them Afunt; and when 
they have killed their Game, let them be Re- 
warded therewith whilft icis hot ; the moft ufual 
part being the Neck flayed. 

Some Enter their young Afounds within a Toy/, 
bur that is not fo good; for the Hart or Buck 
doth then nothing but turn-and caft abour , be- 
cauféhe can’t run anend, by which means they 
arealwaysin fight of him: fo that if afterwards 
they were to'run at force , a free Chafe being out 
of fight, your Dogs will foon give over, 


How the Hunt{man ought to Drefs, Govern 
_and Attend bis Hounds. 


i Good Hunt{man ought to be loying to 

his Hfounds , efpecially after hard labour. 
His firft bufinefS every Morning fhould be, to 
caufe their Kernels to be cleanfed ; then he fhould 
takehis Hors and Sound three or four times the 
Call, to encourage them and call them to him; 
and being all about him, let them be Coupled, 
putting fuch rogether, that as near as you can 
will nor fight with one another; and let the 
young Dogs be Coupled with the old Bitches, to 
teach them to follow. Then the Xeeper muft be 
provided with fome Bones or Fragments of Meat 
to carry with him in a Wallet, and fo caufe-the 
Hounds to follow him through green Corn-Fields, 
Meadows, and the like places, as well to Air them, 
as to make them know his Voice, and train them 
up for Service; and if any Dog doth happen to 
run at a Sheep, or other Tame Bea/?, correct him 
well, that he may be afraid to commit the like 
Offence another time. And haying thus {pent 


good part of the Fore-Noon, go into fome Mea- 40 


dow, and calling them about you , Reward them 
with fome of the Bones out of the Wallet, ufing 
encouraging words; then let fome of the Com- 
pany (being at a diftance ) call them to him by 
hollowing and winding his Horn; and being about 
him, let them be Rewarded with the reft; then 
Couple them, and fo lead them home to their 
Kennel, 

Sometimes it happens, that young Whelps will 
not takethe Water; To help this, choofe a hot 
Day, and about Noon Couple up your Hounds, 
and lead them to the River-fide, and fo caufe them 
to Swim, gently putting them in the Water; and 
by three or four times fo doing they will not fear 
the Water. 


TING. 


ConA rely 


The Common Difeafes incident to 
Hounds, sith Direttions for 


their Cure. 


Efore I fhall enterupon the Diféa/es, iv will 
be neceflary to teach you how to prevent 
them , feeing that thereby you may faye your 
Purfe, Labour, and Credit , and keep up your 

Pack of Dogs for Service. Therefore when you » 

Hunt, Feed better than when they Reft, and ler 

them be neither too Fat nor too Lean, but in an 

indifferent State ; but of thetwo rather Fat than 

Lean, by which means they will preferve them- 
20 felves from the Mange, Scabs, Madnef , and the 
like, unto which they will be addiéted: Which 
Difeafes they will be fubject unto , if they want 
Air, Water , or Exercife.. And if you have but 
the knack to keep them thus in an even temper, 
they may live long and continue found. As for 
their Water, they fhould be their own Carvers, as 
before noted, and as to Exercife and Dyer, order 
it according to difcretion , obferving a Me- 
dium. 

If notwithftanding thefe Directions you find 
them troubled with the Ztch , take fome Quick- 
filver, and beat itin Nerve-Oy/ until it be killed, 
and that the Compofition become thick like a 
Salve, and of a pale ye//ow; with this anoint the 
affected place before the Fire, rubbing and chafing 


it well in. 
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Of the Mange, Tetters, Ring-Worms , and 
Scabs in Dogs. 


Here's faid to be four forts of Mange; viz. 

| The Red Mange, which caufeth the Dogs 
Legs to fwell; the Skaly Mange, which grows in 
Patches as broad as a mans Hand, and takes a- 
way the Skin where it comes; the Common Mange; 
and the Black Mange, which lieth unde the Skin, 
and caufeth the lair to fhed. Of thefe Manges, 
the Red Mange is the worft, and hardeft to be 

5° cured. 

This Difeafe is occafioned by a Dogs foundrin 
or oyer-heating in the Winter, and by taking raid 
in Swiming over Revers when hor; alfo by lying 
nN cold and moift places before he is well dry- 


For Cure, give him a Purge thus made; Take 
an Ounce and an half of Caffa-Fiffularis , well 
cleanfed, two Drachms and an half of Staves- 
acre in Powder , the like quantity of Scamony 

60 prepared in Whitewine-V ineger, and four Ounces 
of Oyl of Olives; temper all thefe together, and 
warm them a little over the Fire, and give it your 
Dog towards night, not faffering himto ear any 
thing till the next Morning; then let him Blood 
upon a Vein that is between the Fough-ftring and 
the Bone of the Leg, and within two days after 
Anoint him with this following Oynrment. 

Take 
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Take three Pound of Nut-Oy/, one Pound and 
an half of Oy/ of Cade, two Round of Oy! of 
Worms, three Pound of HYoxey, and one Pound 
andvan half of Hineger ; boyl-all thefe together 
otik half confimed ; then put toit Rozz, and 
‘tch ox Far, of each two Pound and an halfiand 
ha\f aPound of new Wax unwrought, mele them 


tog 3 and then put thereto one Pound and 
an half of Brim/ffone , two Pound of Copporas 
well: 


ftir th8@ until cold, 

"This \Wedicine will kill and heal all manner of 
Mange: and) Itch, be it never fo ftrong ; bur be- 
fore'you Anoint your Dog therewith, vvahh and 
rub him vyich Water-and Salt: to cleanfe his Skin ; 
then bring him to a good Fire, and tye him 
there that he may: Sweat. Let his Dyet be vvarm 
Broth, in yvhich put fome Brim/fone to.vvarm him 
within ; and this method being taken for about a 
Week, vvill cure him. 

The Common Mange oft-times is occafioned by 
reafon of the Dogs wanting fair Water to drink; 
as alfo for not keeping their Kennels clean, 

This Mange is eafily cured by a Decodtion 

made of thefe Herds following; Take two 

handfuls of wild Creffeys, as much of Elicam- 
pane, of the Leaves or Roots of wild Sorrel, 
and the Roots of Frody/s two Pound; put all 
thefe into Vineger and Lye, and let them boy! 
vvell; then havin 
therein two Pound of Gray Sope , vvhich being 
diffolved and luke-warm, bathe the Dog 
» therewith in the infected places, and in about a 

Week he vvill be recoyered. 

For Cure of this Diftemper you may alfo uf 
this Medicine ; Take two Ounces of the ftrong- 
eft Gunpowder, and mix it vvith very ftrong 
Whitewine-Vineger until it become like a thick 
Salve, and vyvith it anoint the places infected 
until it bleed, and ’tis a certain Cure. 


flrained the Decoétion , put 30 


! 


‘yed, and twelve Ounces of Verdigrea/e ; 10 firft Symptoms. 


20 to Bleed them under the Zongues i 


te) 
Some vvill caft their Dogs intoa Tan-Pit, but - 


that isnot fo good, as endangering their Eye-fight. 


To kill Fleas, Lice, Ticks , and fuch like 
Vermin, that Dogs are fubjeEt unto. 


Hele Vermin are engendred through yvant 

of clean Lodging, good Keeping and Air- 

ing. For their Cure, 
Rue chopt {inall, and boy] itin a Gallon of Water 
until half be confumed , and ftrain it through a 

Cloth; then put to your Water two Ounces of 

Stavesacre in Powder, and being Blood-vvarm 

bathe your Dog therewith. But if you ueall the 

Artyou can, and remove nor the Caufes , they 

wvill ftill be défeafed ; therefore to prevent this, 

and many other Maladies that perplex your 

Hounds, "tis good to have always in readinefs this 

following ‘Oyntment; Take three Pound of Wal. 

nuts, and as much common Hone , of Oylof 

| Cedar, Vineger, Rofin, Pitch, an Brimftone, of 
each one Potind and an half, of Fogs-Greafe and 

Copporas, of each two Pound, of Verdigreafe 

twelve Ounces, and of new Wax half a Pound. 

Make all thefe intoan Oyatment ; but before you 


anoint your Dogs, vyath them in Water boyled 
' vvith Sa/p. 


take about five handfuls of 50 Mouth of the Stomach . 


Of ‘Madnefs. 


“His Diftempet is very: common amonoft all 
forts of Dogs; It is eafy to prevent! but? 

hard to Cure. There are {even forts of Maduef: 
amongft which fome-are efteemed incurable. * J 
thall' Treat of each fort ; but! fet ‘twill'be necef=! 
fary to thew how it comes , aid what are its! 


The firft Caufé proceeds from Fiigh Feeding ; 
want of Exercife, fulne(S of Bliod: and Coftives! 
ne/s ; for the two firft, fomething: hath already* 
been faid ; and for the latter give them once 4 
Week, efpecially in the heat of the Year, five op? 
fix Spoonfuls of Sadler Oyl, which will cleanfe. 
them. If you give them’ at other times the'quan:! 
tity of a Hazel Nut of Mithridate, ’tis an excel-. 
lent thing to prevent Difea/es, and tis very good 
and “behind? 
the Ears. But if this Difeafehave feized then 
before you perceived it,you muft {peedily reniove? 
them from the reft , for fear of an Infection 3’ 
and go to work with the reft, 

The Symptoms of this Diféa/ are many, and 
eafily difterned. When you fee any Dog, {e- 
parate himfelf contrary to’ his former ufe , tobe- 
come Malancholy , or Droop with his Head , to 
forbear Eating ; and as he runs to {natch and 
away at every thing he meets with , if he of. 
ten looks upward, and that his Sterm at the (er. 
ting on be a little ereé&t, and the reft hanging 
down, if his Zyes be red , his Breath ftrong , 
his Voice Hoarfe , and that he driveleth and foam- 
eth atthe Mouth , you may affure your felf he 
hath this Diftemper. 

The feyen forts of Madiefs aré as followeth } 
of which the two firftthatI fhall Name are in- 
curable, viz.” 

Flot Burning Madnefs , and Runing Madnefy : 
thefe two are very Dangerous , for all things 
they bite and draw Blood from, will haye the 
fame Diftemper , they generally {eize on all they 
meet with , but chiefly on Dogs ; their pain is fo 
great, that it foon kills them. The five curable 
Madunelfes are, 

Sleeping Maduef, fo called from the Dogs great 
Drowfinef§ , and almoft continual Sleeping ; and 
this is caufed by little Worms that breed in the 
from Corrupt Humours, 
Vapours and Fumes which afcend ftom the Head H 
for Cure take five Ounces of the Juice of Worm. 
wood , two Ounces of the Powder of Hartshorn 
burnt , and two Drams of Agaric, mix all thefé 
together with a little Whitewine, and give it the 
Dog toDrink in a Drenching-horn. 

Dum Maduefs lyeth alfo inthe Blood, and cau- 
feth the Dog not to Feed, but to hold his Mouth 
always wide open, frequently putting his Feet 


60 to his Mouth, asif he had a Bone in his Throgt, 


For Cure take the Juice of black ZeMebore, the 
Juice of Spathula putrida, and the Juice of Rue, 
of each four Ounces: and having well ftrained 
them , put thereto two Drams ‘of unprépared 
Scamony, and being well mixt together, put it 
down the Dogs Throat , ina Drenchinghorn, keep: 
ing his Head up for fome time, left he caft it 

out 
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in ; then Bleed him in the Mouth, by 
eine a three of the Veins in his Gumbs. 

Ie is faid that about eight Drams of the Juice of 
an Herb called Hartshorn , or Dogtooth, being giy- 
en the Dog, cureth all forts of Madnefs curable’, 
but whether fo or not, I leave to tryal. 

Lank Madnefi is fo called , by reafon of their 
JeanefS and pining away ; for Cure give them 2 
Purge , as before directed , and alfo Bleed 

em. 

Rhumatick or Slavering Maduefs, doth occafion 
his Headto fwvell, his Zyes to look yellow, and 
always flavering, or drivilling at his Mouth. For 
Cure take four Ounces of the Powder of the Roots 
of. Polipodie of the Oak, fix Ounces of the 


Juice of Fennel Roots , withthe like quantity of 


the Roots. of Mifletee , and four Ounces of the 
Juice of Zuy , boil all thefe in Whitewine, and 
give it your Dog ina Drenching-hora, as hotas he 
can take it. 

Falling Madnefeis fo called, becaufe it lieth in 
their Heads, making them Reel as they go, and 
to fall down... For Cure take four Ounces of the 
Juice of Briony,and the like quantity of the Juice 
of Pioay, with four Drams of Stavesaker pulverized, 
mix thefe together, and give it your Dog in a Drea- 
ching-horn; alfo let him Bleed in the Ears, andin 
the two/eins that come down hisShoulders,and in- 
indeedBleeding muft be ufed for all forts ofMadne/s. 


To prevent Dogs from being mad, that 
are Bitten of mad Dogs, by Bathing 
them. 


" a Barrel or Bucking-Tub fullof Water,and 
put therein about a Bufhel and a half of 
Salt , which ftir well, that it may be diffolved ; 
then put in the Dog that is Bitten, and plunge him 
over Head and Ears feven or eight times there- 
in ; and it will prevent his being Mad, but he 
fhould be alfo Blooded 


Gauls, Tetters, Ringworms, Cankers and 
Dry Sores , with Direétions to kill them. 


fae thefé Diftempers , the aforefaid Oyntment 
is excellent good ; Alfo this Medicine is ve- 
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Of Dogs bitten by a mad Dog: 


F your Dogs are bitten by one that is mad } 
there is nothing better than the licking it 
with their owm Zogues, if they can reach the 
place; if nor, then wath it with Butter and Vine- 
ger made luke-warm:, and anoint it afterwards 
with Venice Turpentine. It is alfo good to pifs 


10 often intothe Wound; butaboyeall, the Juice of 


the Stalks of ftrong Zosacco boyled in Water , 

and bathe the place therewith: Alfo wath him 

either in Sea.water, ‘or in Water artificially made 

Salt: Alfo give him inwardly a little Mithridate 

in two or three Spoonfuls of Sack , and fo keep 

him apart ; and if you find him) after fome time 

ftillto droop, without hopes of Recovery, the. 
beft way isto hang him. 


Of Worms. 


Hz are apt to have Worms within them; 

efpecially when young : It is good to give 

them about a Pint of warm Mik early in the 
Morning , with about half an Ounce of Flower of 
Brimftone in it, and Jet them faft at leaft two 
hours after it. This will warm and fcowr them, 
caufing them to be. free of all inward filth; orif 
you think good, make Pils of Alves, Hart/horn, 

30 the Juice of Wormvood,with fome Flower of Brim- 
Stone ; of this give them the quantity of a Hafel 
Nut wrapt up in fweet Butter, forcing it down 
his Z/yoat by pulling out his 7oygve and fo putting 
it down, and when he draws in his Zongue it 
will flip in of it felf f 


Concerning Dogs that are furbaited in their 
Feet. 


49° 


]1)% are often furbaited in their Feet, occafi- 
oned by runing long in hot Weather up- 
on hard, dry, uneven ways, among{t rocky and 
fharp Gravels: For preventing this; If your Afunt/- 
man be careful, he will have their Feet look’t af- 
ter as aforefaid: But if through carelef{nefS their 
Feet become fore, then caufé them to be wafhed 
with broken Beer and frefh Butter luke-warm, 
and then to bind to the Soles of their Feet a Salve 


ry effectual: Take two Drams of Sublimate Mer- 50 made of young red Nett/es {mall chopt, or beaten 


cary in Powder, beat it well ina Stone Morter 
with the Juice , or inward fubftance of a Cittron 
without the Rind, put thereto a little Water and 
Vineger , then take one Ounce of 4/lom , and 
as much Sope , all which mingle together, and 
Tet them boil until athird partbe confumd , and 
with this wafh the Sores. 


To kill the Canker in a Dogs Ears. I 
60 


Ake Sope, Oyl of Zartar,Sal Armoniack, Brim- 

~  flone,and Verdigreafe, of eachone Ounce , 

mix them well together with ftrong /meger, and 
tub the Sore therewith. 


into an Oyrtment : Soot finely powdered and beaten 
with the yolks of Ages, and applyed to their 
Feet is alfo very good: Alfo the fuice of the 
Heb Moufe-ear is very good for the like otca- 
ion. 


Of Brauifes. 


your Dogs chance to receive a Bruife through 
any fall, or the pufh of a Stag or Buck; if - 
it appear outwardly anoint the {welling with a 
Decoétion of Chickweed and Groundfel boyled in 
ftrong Ale, and that will aflwage the fivelling : 
But if it be a Wound, lay a Plas/fer thereon of 
the Roots of great Cumfrey , Mellilot, and Oy/ of 
Rofes, of each a like quantity, and cut away the 
hair near the Wound for the fticking of the 7 
; er. 
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fler. If you fufpeet the Bruife to be inward,sive 
them a drench of a Pint of new Milk , and puc 
therein a quarter of an Ounce of Jri/h Slate or 
Sperma Ceti, or for want of thefetwo, take half 
an Ounce of Stoné Pitch finely powdred. 


* ork . é . 
‘To cure the biting or flinging’ of Venomous 
Creatures. aN Pe 


a; fometimes happens’ that Dogs are bit and 
«K ftung by Venomous -Creatures, as Snakes, 
Adders, Toads , and the like. -For Curé , Pte- 
fently {queez out the clotted Blood, and wath the 
place with Sa/t and @rine ; then'lay a Plai/ter to 
it made of Cal/imint beaten ina Morter with Tur- 
pentine and yellow Wax, until it become:a | Salve. 
If you give him fome of the Juice of Callimint to 
drink with 4/é, it were not amif$; or ohe 
Onuce of Treacle diflolved in fome {weet Wine. 


Obprations in the Bladder. 


Ometimes. Dogs are troubled . with \Jmpedi- 
uments in the Bladder, and can't pifs : To 
Cure Which, give them a Decottion of Malhws , 
or March-Mallows, Brambles, the Roots of Fennel, 
and:the Leaves or Seeds of Archangel that com- 
monly grows by Vives, of each:an equal: quanti- 
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the Fox,Marterr,and the Ree. Anyl Beaffs of the 
Warren is the Coney: Eek S 

Betwixt Beats of Venery and Chafe there are 
great differences. « Thofe of Vevery make their 
abode all day in great Coverts and fecrer Places 
in Woods, and in the Night {eafon feek for Food in 
Meadows, Lawns, and’ pleafant feeding places’; 
Whereas thofe of Chafe refide in the day:in the 
Fields and open places, the better to avoid danger 

o of furprizing ; and in the Night feafon feed as the 
reft in the Meadows. But to proceed to the Terms 
of Art ufed in Venery. 5 K 

The HART is called the fire year a Calf, 
or a Hind-Calf, the fecond year a Knobler , the 
third a Brocket, thefourth a Staggard; the fiftli 
a Stag, and the fixth a Hart. it hunted by the 
King or Queen, and he efcape , for eyer after he 
is called a Hfart-Royal: “And if the King or Queen 
think fit tomake Proclamation for his fafe Return, 


» 20 as was formerly the Cuftom, he is ‘then called 4 


Efari-Royal proclaimed, 

The 2ZN D is called the firt year a Calf; 
the fecond a Hearfe, and fometimes we fay a 
Brockef’s Siffer, and the third year a Hind, and 
fothe continues. — : 

The: ZA R E is called the firk year a Le, 
veret, the feconda Hare, and the third a great 
Flare. 

The WIL D-BO AR iscalled the fick year 


ty; and Jet chem boy/ until athird part be confir- 302 Pig of the Seunder, the fecond a Flog, the third 


met; and when itis luke-warm give it the Dog in 
4 Drenching-horn, and ic willcaufe him to p7/s. 


Cankers and Sores in Dogs Ears.’ 


Or the Cure,take Verjuiceand Cheveril Water 
mixt together, and wath the Zars. 


To keep Bitches from being Proud, 
Efore a Bitch lath had Whelps, give her e- 
very Morning for about a Fortnight, eight 
or nine Corrs of Pepper in her Meat, and fhe will 
not become:Proud: — . { I 
To heal Wounds on a Dog. 


! } ‘Ake the Juice of red Colewort; and {queez 


\ 


into the Wound, and it will cure it ina few 
times drefling. 


CHAP. V. 
Hunters Terms of Venery, 


N Hunting obferve that there are Beafts of 
the Fore/?, which are. Beafts of Venery, Beafts 

ot Chafe , and Beafts of the Warren. Beafls of 
Venery are the Hart and Hind, the Hare, Boar, 
and the Wolf. And here note, That with the 
Fart or Stag is included all other Red Deer of 
Autlier. Beafls of Chafe are the Buck and Doe, 


5°" The CONET is called the firft 


a Fogs-feer, and the fourth a Boar, av which 
Age , if not before, he leaveth the Sounder. 

The BY CX is called the firt year a Fawn ; 
the fecond a Pricker, the third a Sore/, the fourth 
a Soar, the fifth a Buck of the firft Head, and the 
fixth a Buck, or great Buck, : 

The DO £ is called the firfk year a Fawn, 
the fecond a Zeg, and thethirda Doe. i 

The BADGER is called the fir year a 

o. Whelp or Pig, and afterwards a Badger, 

The RO E£ is called the firlt year a Kid; the 
fecond aGirle, the thitda eG the fourth a 
Bi Fa of the firft Head,and the fiftha fair Ree- 
Buck. : : 

The FOX is called the firft year a Cub, 
the fecond a Fox, and afterwardsan old Fox. 

The O77 ER is called the firlt year a Whelp , 

. and afterwards an Ofer. : P " 

The MART ERN is called the firft year 

a Cub, and the fecond a Martern. ne 
year a Rads 
bet, and afterwards an old Coney. : 


Terms of Art ufed for Bealts of Veuery.. 
and Chate, as they are in Company one 
with another. : 


H Heard of Harts, as alfo of all other forts 
of Deer, is at leaft Twenty, but fix Rees 
make a Heard. 

A Bevy of Roes, a Sounder of Swine , anda. 
Rout of Wolves, are at leaft Twelve ih num- 
ber. 5 
Brace or Leefe of Bucks, the like of Foxes 


A 
arid’ Hares. AM Riches of Marterns, and a Couple 
of Coney’, \ 


Vv Terms 
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Terms for Copulation. 


+ or Buck goeth to Rut; the Roe to 

ee Boar > Brim,the Fox to Clickit- 

tare, the Wolf to Match or to Make; the Otter 

hunteth for his kind; and the Aare and Coney 
gocth to Buck. 


Terms for their Noife at Rutting time. 


Hurt Belloweth, 2 Buck Groaneth or Twa- 

teth, a Roe alfo Belloweth, a Boar Fream- 
eth, a Fox Barketh, a Badger Shrickets, an Otter 
Whineth, a Wolf Howleth, and a Hare and Coney 
Beateth or Tappeth. 


Terms for their Ordure. 


HUNT IN G.. 


ney ; and both the Afsre and Coney do fit and 


Squat. Kennel and Onkennel the Fox; Earth and 


Dig out the Badger; Watch and Vent the Otters 
Couch and Rear the Boar ; Tree and Bay the Mar- 
tern; and Train and Raife the Wolf. 


Terms for the Tails of Beafls of Chafe. 


THe Tail of a Hart , Buck , Roe, or any o- 
10 


ther Deer is called the Single; that of f 
a Boar theWreath; that of a Coney or Hare the 


Seut, that of a Fox his Bub, and thar of a 


Wolfe his Stern. 


Terms for the Attire of Deer. 


F a Stag or Hart if perfect,the Burr is next 
the Head; the Pearls are the little knobs 
about it ; the Beam is that whereon the Avtiiers A 


He Ordure or Excrement of every Beaft of *9 and the Sur Anfliersare; and all the reft until 


Chafe or Venery hath his proper Zerms , 
for thereby their place of Feeding and Ejlate is 
known, and therefore neceflary to be underftood. 
The Ordwre of a Hart, and of all Deer, is called 
Fewmets or Fewmifhings , andall Beasts that liye 
of Browfe fhall have the fame Zerm in that re- 
fpect ; but in Beafts of Prey, as the Boar and the 
like, they fhall be called the Leffés. Of Vermine 
and ftinking Chafes, as the Fox, Badger,and the 


you come to the Crown, ‘Palm , or Croche, which 
is thetop, are Royals and Sur-Royals , and the 
little Streaks in the Beam are Gutters. 

Of a Buck, you may fay the Burr,the Beam, 
the Brows-Antiier, the Black-Antlier,the Advan- 
cer, Palm and Spellers. 

If the Croches grow in formof a Mans Hand; 
itis called a Palmed Head. Heads not bearing 
above three or four,the Croches being placed above, 


like, they are called the Fuants; of an Otter the 39 and all at one height,are called Crowned Heads. 


Spraynts , and of the Flare and Coney the Crotiles 
or Crotifings. 


Terms for the footing and treading of Beafts 
of Chafe and Venerys 


Ora Hart the Slot ; for a Buck, and all 
* Fallow Deer, the View. Of all Deer, if on 
the Grafs, or where it is fearce vifible, it is called 


Heads having Doubling Croches, are called 
Forked Fleads , becaufe the Croches are on the 
Top of the Beam like Forks. 

When you fpeak of a Harts or Bucks Horns } 
call them the Head; and not the Horns. 

The Head or Horns of a Deer when it firkt 
cometh out, hatha Ruffet Pifuponit , which is 
called Velvet , and his Head is called a Velvet 
Head; and when it is grown out to the full Big- 
nefS , he rubbeth off that Pi; and that is cal- 


Poiling; tor a Fox the Primt; for other Vermine 40° led the eae of his Head ; andafterwards he 
h 


the Footing ; for an Otter the Marks; for a Boar 
the Tract or the Treading; and for a Hare di- 
verfly ; for when fhe winds or cafts about to de- 
ceive the Alounds, fhe doubleth; when the isin the 
open Field, the joreth; and when the beateth on 
the hard 7#igh-ways, and her footing can be per- 
ceived, then the pricketh; and in Svow itis called 
the Zraceofa Hare. 


Ferms for Lodging of Beafts. 50 


f Hart Harboureth, a Buck Lodgeth, a Roe 

Beddeth , a Fox Kennelleth, a Badger 
Eartheth, an Otter Watcheth, a Boar Coucheth, a 
Hare Seateth or Formeth, a Coney Sitteth, anda 
Martern Treeth. 


Terms for Lodging and Diflodging of 
Beafts, 6 


ee fhall fay Harbour and @nharbour a 
Hart , and he lyeth in his Layre; Lodge 
and Rowe a Buck, and he lyeth in his Layre ; 
Seek and Find the Roe-Buck, and he Beddeths 
Form and Start a Hare; Bolt and Burrow a Co- 


fe) 


burnifbeth the fame , and then his Head is {aid 
to be full Summed. 

I fhallhere give you the Figures of a Harts 
Head, ox Horns. 


SESE 
SLO 


RRR 


al 
fe 
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A is called the Burr, and that which is about 
the Burr, is called Pearls. 

B Is called the Brow Antlier. 

€ Thole which are the cond third and fourth, 
are called the Syr-Axtliers , or Beam-Antliers ; 
And all that grow from the Brow-dytlier, until 


you come to the Crowz, Palm, or Croche are called 
Royals and Sur-Royals. 

D The little Buds or Braches that are about the 
top, are called Croches,or generally Croches of fo 
many onthe top as they are. 

Fig. 


Fig. I. 
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Fig. J. This Headis called a Palmed Top , be- 
canfethe Eroches which grow in the Top, are for- 
_ med like a Mans Hand. 


Fig. MJ. All Heads that bear not above three or 49 


four,the Croches being placed aloft, and all of one 
height in form of aClufter of Pears or Nuts, are 
called leads of fo many Croches. 


All Heads which bear two in the 7 op,or havin 
their Croches doubling in manner as thefe are here 
defcribed, are tobe called Forked Heads, becaufe 
the Creches are planted on the Zop of the Beams 
like Forks. 


pe) 
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30 ~©All Heads that have double, Burs, or the 4yr- 
liers, Royals and Crockes turned downwards,con- 
trary ta the fafhion of other Heads, according to 
thele Fizures, are to he called Heads only. 


Terms of Fleaing, 


Stripping and Cafing of 
Beafls, 
He Hart of all forts of Beafts is SHlean; and 
| you muft fay, Take off the Deers Skin; 
Strip or Cafe the Hare > The Fox , Badger, and 
all manner of Vermine are alfo Cafed ; and you 
mutt begin at the Svoxt or Nofe of the Bea/?, and 
fo turn his Skin oyer his Ears all along his Body, 
until you come to his Fai , and that muft hang 
out to fhew what Beaff it was. 


The Seafons for Beafts of € bafe. 


50 He Hart or Buck beginneth at the end of 
Fence-Month, whichis Fifteen days after 
Midfummer, and holdeth till Fiily-rood-day. The 
Fiind and Doe begin ar Hioly-rood-day and laft 
till Zwelfth-day or Candlemafs. The Roe from Mi- 
chaelmafs to Candlemafs. The Fox and Wolf front 
Chriftmafs to our Lady-Day ; the Hare from Mi- 
chaelmas to the beginning of March; the Otter 
from Shrovetide to Mivemnce® and the Boar 
from Chrifimaf to Shrovetide. Coneys areal ways 
60 in feafon, either young or old; but their Skins are 
beft in Seafon from Alholantide, to Shrovetide. 
The Fat of all forts of Deer, is called Suet : 
and yet youmuft fay, This Deer was a high 
Deer of Greafe. ; 
The Fat of a Boar, Fox, and Badger, i§ called 
Greafe; and the Fat of a Roe is called Bevy: 


reafe. 
ares) Pro: 
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Proper'd opmes for she Noifes of Hounds. 


MNT Hen Howds ave fietcatt off, and find 

fome Game, fay they Challenge or Call ‘on; 
butf they are too bufie before they find the Scent 
good, then {fay they Baw/ : If tooSbufie after they 
have found good Scent, thenthey.Babble; and if 
they run it end-ways orderly 5 making, jit good , 
anfl| then hold it merrily together; fay they 
are in Full cry. Whenthey have either Earthed 
a Vermin , ot brought a Deer, Boar, or the like, 
to turn Head, then fay they Buy; when Alounds 
hang behind and beat too much upon’ the Scent 
or Place, fay they Plod; whén they are earneft 
in the dal, or in the Earth, they Tearn;. and 
when they open in the String (or a Gréy-hound is 
in C ourfe), then they Lapife. . 


\ 


* 4 | 
Other Terms to be taken notice of. 


\ ; THen AZounds of Beagles take freth Scent, 

hunting: another ‘Cha/e until they hit ir a- 
gain, then they him change. —_ 

When Afounds hit the Scent of their-Chafe con- 
trary, astohit it up ne Wind When they fhould 
do it down; then fay they draw antifs.- ~~ 

When they hunt by the Heel, then they hunt 
Counters: on aneA' stéueb avad veils sot 
¥. When the.Cha/é goeth off, and ,cometh on a- 
gain, trayerfing the fame. Ground theréby to de- 
ceive the FZiuzds, then they hantthe Foil. . 

The feeding AZounds after they have killed 
their Chafe,.is called Rewarding them.~ 

When Aovnds are in readinefs, where the Game 
is expected ro pafs by, and are then caft off at 
the coming of the other Hfounds, that is account- 
eda Relay... ; 
and then put the Dogs thereto for the View, fuch ' 
places are faid to be Butries. 
| When any Deer is hard hunted, and then takes 
any River pafling through it, fay he Takes Soil; 
when he comes out,fay he Breaks water ; and when 
he leapeth into the wafer,and cometh out again the 
fame way, then fay he Proffereth. 

When Hounds or Beagles run long without 
opening , or making any Cry, it is termed Runing ° 
Witeng si an iountoed Leh 4 AB 
.. When Hounds run at a whole Heard of Deer, 
then they run Riot, Les vi 

When at firft finding the Scent.of the Game. 
they prefently openand cry, “tis faid they Chal- 
Suge :\And when they draw on the Scent till they 
rouze the Cha/e, then they draw on the Svoz. 

.. Whenja Roe. Groffes. and Doubles , it is called, 
rajoning, aN patie 
.. There are different’ Terms betwixt Hounds and 
Greyhounds: as; Two makes a Brace of Grey- 
hoiinds,. and a Couple of Hounds: Three a Leefe 
ofGreyhounds , and a Couple anda half of Lloands. 
You mutt fay., Let flip your Greyhound, and Caft 
off your Hound. The String uled to leada Grey- 
Igund, is called a Leefe, and for a Hound a Ly- 
- ne. <The Greyhound hath his Coller, and fhe 
Flound his ouples, F 
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WhenéHunt{men go drawing in their Springs 
at Hart-hunting, they ufually make Deiv-rowids , 
which are called” Ring-walks. 

When Deer rub and pufh ‘their Heads againft 
Trees, to caufe the Pills or Velvet of their new 
Horns to come off, itis faid they Fray. 

When Deer caft their Aurns, they Mew. 

When the Hunt{man endeavoureth to find a 
Flart by the Sot, and then mind his Step to know 


ro whether he is great or long, then fay,He is known 


by his Gare. ; 

When Beagles break and cry at their Prey,then 
they earn. 

A Rain Deer refembletha Hart , but hath his 
Head full Of Aytliers. j. 
“When Hlouyds find where the Chafe hath been, 
and made a proffer toenter, but returned, then 
fay, there is a Blemifh ; and when founds in rea- 
dinefs expeéting the Cha/e to pafs by, and then 


20 to caft them oft before the reft comes in, this is 


termed a Vaupt lay. 


When a Hare takes the Ground like a Coney , 


which is but rarely feen, then fay fhe goeth to 
the Vault , and when fhe is Courfed on Rotten 
Ground , or in Frofly Weather, fo that it fticks to 
her Feet, then fay fhe Carieth. 


ing. 
A Pricker isa unt{man on Hlorshack. 


30  Whenyonfee about Ziventy Deer of what fort 


foever together, it isa finall Heard; about forty 
is a Middle 77eard, and fixty or cighty a great 
Heard, be they Male or Female. 


’ 


Hind, and a great Buck , but a fair and comly 
Doe. : 


faid to Feed , otherwife to Browze ; and if he 


When Deer have lately ‘paffed into Thickets , go flayeth to look on any thing, heis faid to and 


at Gaze ; whenhe forccth by, upon force he 7rip- 
peth,and when he runs a pace he Streineth. When 
he ishunted and leaves the Zeard, then he Sin- 
gleth ; when heFoamsat Mouth he is Linboffeds 
when he SmeMeth, or Venteth any thing, then 
fay he hath this or that inthe Wind ; when he 
holds outhis Neck, at full length inclining, then 
fay he is /pent; and being Dead, fay he. is 
doue. 

The Reward to the Hounds, is called the Re- 
ward or Quarry. 

When a Huntsman beats a Wood to find a Chafe, 
*tis called Drawing the Covert, and whenhe feeth 


where any Deer hath been, fay here he break-- 


eth. 

When fome few AZounds are fet in readinefS , 
by any place where ‘tis fppofed, the Chafe will 
pafS ; ‘us termed 4 aunt Lay; and when they 


‘tarry until the reft of the Afounds come. in, it is. 
60 called Ay Alfay ; but if they hold till the Xeynet 


be paft, then ‘tis called 4 Relay. 

When a Hart entreth a River, or Pool which 
istermed the Soi, fay he defcendeth ; when you 
fee him’ ready to enter the Water, fay he prof 
fereth,and ifhe dothit the fecond time,then he Re- 
proffereth ; and after he hath once defcended , and 
you fee where he hath trod the Water, filling his 

Foot- 


To beat the Bu/les aftera Fox is termed Draw-~ 


Upon View of a Hart, if he beagoodly Deer, — 
do not call him fair but great; and fo a greac 


When a Deer éatethin Corn, or Grafs-ficld, he ism 
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Foor-fteps, then fay here the Hart Defouleth , 
and the Sot or View that is found of fuch a Deer, 
on the other fide of the Water isto be termed as 
of a Deer Defoulant the Soil. The Hart » Buck 
and Boar, do oft times take Soi/ without enfor- 
cing ; and all other Beaffs are only faid to take 
Water except the Otter , and he is {aid to beat 
the Stream. 

When they Caftabout a Grove or Wood, with 
the Blood-Found ; they make a Ring, when they 
find where the Deer hath paffed , and break or 
plafh any Bough downwards for a Mark, then 
fay, They Blemifh, or make Blemifhes. When 
they hang up any Paper, Clout or Mark , it is 
called Sewelling , ox fetting of Sewels. When a 
Ffound meeteth a Chae, and goeth away with it 
far before the reft, then fay , he Foreloyneth, 
When a found Hunts backward the fame way 
that the Chafe is come, then he hunts Counter ; 
and if he hunts any other Cha/e than that which 
he firft undertook, then he hunts Change. When 
any Deer or other Cha/e ufeth any Subtilties to 
deceive the Hounds, then fay, they Crofs or 
Double. 

/When 7a. Hart or Stag breaks Herd, and 


draweth to the Covert, fay, he goeth to Harbour, ‘ 


or taketh his Ao/d, or he Covereth; and when 
he cometh out again, then he difcovereth him- 
elf 


Preying Beafts and thofe of a Deer; for in thofe 
of ‘Prey they. are called Traces; but the Tra‘, or 
_ Footing of a Deer, is called the Slot or View. 

| There is alfo a difference betwixt the Frith 
and the Fe/, the Feds being taken for the Val- 
leys, green Gompaflures, and Mountains; and the 
#riths for Springs and Coppices. 

‘There is alfo a difference betwixt the word 
Ways and Trenches; for by the firftis meant the 


other Subtilties ; aSiruning into Aes; ‘forcing 
others into his Footings , and taking tefuge a 
mong{t Herds of Cattle , doth oft deceive the 
Huntfroan, and put 2 Foy! upon the Dogs; for iri 
his Chafe (which often’ proves long ) neither 
Hedge, Ditch, or River doth ftay him, but taketh 
all with great fiercenef$: Notwithftarding-all 
Which he is’ enfnared ; for the Dogs , Who ~pur- 
fue him by his ‘Sceat, being animated and 


10 encouraged by the AZint{men, he becomes theif 


Prey. ; 

The Aart, as alfo thé Hind, ate vety lees 
lived, béing faid to live about One hundre 
years. They are bred in moft Countries, but 
England is id to breed the belt: ~~ - 

This Creature doth excel all others in the 
Beauty of his Horns, which are very high and 
large; yet do they not grow. to their Scalps or 
Bones, but to their Stix , branching forth into 


20 many Speers, being folid throughout, and as hard 


as Stones ; every Year in the Spring (as all other 
forts of Deer) they lofé or fhed their Horns, arid 
during the time they are withouc ; do ab(ond 
allthe Day in Solitary places, and only feed out 
in the Nights, Their new Aforns at the firtt 
comme out like Buyches, and by degrees grow 
and become’ hard , ‘being’ covered: with 4 rough 
Skin, which is called a Velvet-Head: and as the 
faid Skin dryeth, they fray or vb them againft 


"There is great difference betwixt the Feet of 30 Trees, to ferape off the faid roughnefS ; and 


when they find, that in thus rubing them they 
feel no pain, ‘tis a Rule to them, that their Floris 
are their fufficient guard , and: fo they leaye 
thofé Retiring places. ) 

At One year old they have no Horas, but only 
Bunches; atthe Age of Two years they appeat 
more perfec,but Strait and Simple; at Three years 
they grow into two Speers; at Four,’ into three; 
and fo increafing every Year in their Branches 


High and Beaten. Ways on the Out-fide of a 4o until they: be Six ; and above that time their Age 


Foreft or Wood; and by the word Trench, is 
eyery fmall Way not fo commonly ufed. 

~ There is likewife a difference betwixt a Zrench 
anda Path, which is a place where a Deer hath 
only left Slot or View. 

Blemifhes are the Marks left to know where a 

Deer hath gone in or out, and they are little 
Boughs plathed or broken, to hang downwards; 
for any thing that is to hang up, is called a 
Sewel. 
. Thus haying treated of the feyeral Terms of 
Art moft ufed in Hunting; the next bufineS 
fhall be, to treat of the feéveral forts of Beafts of 
Wenery and Chafe ; and firft of the Hart or 
Stag. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the HART or § TAG. 


T, is obferved, that this Creature of all other 
Deer, haththe moft ingenuity , and yet the 
moft fearful; and by his Windings, Turnings,and 


6o felves to the Thickets, as aforefaid; but yaar 


is not known by their Heads. 


’ 


In what Seafon the Stags or Harts Mew, 
and betake themfelves to the Thickets 
and Solitary places. l 


N February and March they Mew, or Caf? their 
Heads, that is, their Horns; and generally 
© the old Ones fooner than the Young}, and fuch 
that have fome Diftemper upon them, éfpecially 
fuch as have been hurt at Rut, having loft theit 
Piffel or Stones, do never Mew; fot if you geld 
one before he hath an Head, he will never beat 
Head; and alfo, if you Geld-him when he hath 
his Head, or Axtlier, he will never Catt ic; and 
if you Ge/d him when he hath a Velver Head, 
it will always remain fo. : 
Wlien Harts have Mewed, they betake themt- 
Ones do never, until they have bortt their Third 
Head, which is in the Fourth: year of their 
Age. ; 
an March and April they begin to thruft forth 
their Bids, about Mid June their Heads will be 
Somed, and about the latter end of July, whert 
they find them to dry, they go to the Zrees 60 
x Fray 
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Fray their Heads, and to rubsoff the Velver, as 
aforefaid. ‘ 7 


Of Fraying their Heads, 


W Aving Frayed their. Heads , then they bur- 
nifh them in the C/ay, and other commo- 
dious places they can mect with fit for that pur- 

ole. 
P Some bear Red Heads, fome Black, and fome 
White; all. which do proceed from Nature only. 
The Red Heads are commonly greaterand fairer 
than the reft, and are lighter than the Black ; and 
the White are the worft of all. 


Rules to know an Old Hart by the Slot, 
Fewmets, Carriage , Fraying , Pojts; 
and by his Gate, Head, and Branches. 

s ; 

F when you: would. take his Slot ori Tread- 

iigson the Ground, you find che hath a 
Jarge Foot, a deep Printing,.an open Cleft, anda 
long Space, you'may be fure he is Old; if you 
find the Treadings of two, the one:long and 
the other round, and both of one bignefS; ‘yet 
the Jong S/of was of the largeft Hart; alfo the 
binder Feet of the old Hart do never reach 
thejr.former in their going, but the Young Ones 
do. ‘Likewife the Old Harts are low Joynted; 
and do,never tread double, or falfly ; ‘becanfe the 
Sinews , thathold: the Joynts of their Feer and 
Claws, are better reinforced »than the ‘young 
Harts, who ate-nor fo well able to fuftain the 
weight of their Body , fo that their Feer and 
Clivs até ifomctimes forced to turn away: 
and double, by which they may “be judged 
young. 


There isa great difference between the 'S/uit of 4° 


the Stag or Hart, and the Hind; for there isino 
Fart ot the Second Head fo young, that leayeth 
nota greater and wider S/or than the Hind; and 
the Bones will alfo appear greater ; but when 
Hinds are with Calf, they open their Claws wide 
likea Hart. 

- You may alfo know an Old Hart by its 
Fenmifbings, or Fewmets, though they are noriat 
all. times alike. In April and May they Catt 
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doth» make-a \ perfettedigeftion » whereas {in the 
Nighit he is forced to {eek this Feed. 

The Age! of iaStag-or Hurt may alfo be 
judged by his Carriage,or Bearings; thavis to fay, 
when he paffeth througlyany! Branched Wood, and 
with his Head bruiféth «cle mnder Boughs, and. 
that indifferent high, and of ‘a gooddiftance, 2tis 
a fign he is well Spread, and Old. This Judg- 
ment. may! be given’ allthe Wear, exceptvin ‘the 


10 Months of March , “April, May, and Funes at 


which tinies: they Mew their Aleads , cand bear 
their Velvet and “Bloody:heads. “His*Greatnefs is 
alfo ‘known iby theclicight of ‘his Ayfriesintom 
Wood; forthe Youtig ones creep , burthe Old 
Ones are ftift andiftately. aS 

All Stags cor Flats, as they ‘are »burnifhed, 
beat. or rub their A/eads againft:fome Tree “or 
other, which is termed their Fraymg-Poft, as-be- 
fore taken notice of ; and «the Elder the Zarr,cis, 


20 the fooner doth he go to #ray, «and the preater‘is 


the Free that hefeeketh to Fray upon, and fiteh 
as heycan’t bend withihis Head, ‘The Younger 
make we of weakerand lower Trees, ‘by which 
their Age may be alfo known, as alfo the neareft 
totheir Afarbou-s this being the YafttCersmony 
ufed by chem tbefore' they enterit. j 
The ' Plate ‘of Fraying their Heads, fhews their 


By the Gate or Going of an Hart,his Age may 


30 be judged, foryrhe! Elder:he is, »the donger will 


his Pace ibe, andithe longer will-he runior ftand 
up before the: Pgs, -as*being more: fwifter, light- 
er, and ‘better brtathed. Alf, the! Stag-or fart 
that ‘leaveth a prea S/ot of his Forefeer, doth 
never {land up Jong when ‘he is *Chafed; anda 
Hart that hatlvaong Foot, hatha ‘greater Bod} 
than thofé that are round Fivoted. His Age is 
likewite gucfied:by the-height and 'bignefsot his 
Legs: 

In April, Mayyand June, there-isno Judgment 
to beshad from sthe A/orus , by reafon they \Caft 
them in Febrvanyor March (as before novedl,) and 
are not well furnifhed withitheir whole Carriage 
till the beginning of July; and fometimes later, 
: the Soil be not good , and the Scafon 

air. ' : 

By the Branchesof a iStagssHorwethis Age may 
be knowns; forithe Firtt Wier they lnsdelacdabalt, 


that\is, AZorns; the Second they have’ Prickersis 


their Fewments, or Excrements , as it were in 50 the Third they bear four, fix, or eight Branches; 


Cakes ; andif they be long and thick, ‘tis afiga 
of an Old Hart, In June and July, they Catt 
them forth in great Croteys, but foft; and from 
thence to. the end of Auzu/? they hold the {ame 
form and dimenfion, but are very hard and 
Knotty. Bur although jthefe are. the general 
Marks to know an Old Hart by ; yet fomerimes 
it falls out contrary ; For when they have been 
difturbed, or received fome hurt, then they make 


the Fourth, ‘eight or ten iy the Fifth! téa or 
twelve$ the Sixth ,- rwelve \or fourteen and ar 
Seven Years-old they leave their Heads Beamed, 
Branched and Somed, wivh-as many asiever they 
will bear; for after that Year they: increafe in 
bignefS, but not in number; and yet after they 
are feyen, eight, ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 
Years Old they may be gueffed at, though not 
with certainty; for they Eve their Caéage large 


their Fewmeuts oft-times dry, and fharp at one 60 and thick , Sa) are ftrong Breafted’and Burred, 
Ay 


end, efpecially, at fich times as they Fray. their 
Flegds. There is alfo a differcnce betwixt the 
Fewments of the Morning, and that in the E- 
vening ; for chofe thar he makes when he goeth 
to Redef at Night, are better digefted, and moi- 
fter than thofé that he makes in the Morning, 
becaufe he hath taken his reft all Day, and fo 


and their Heads are very open. 


Of Rutting of Harts. 


£2 He time of their Rutring or Vaulting, isva- 
bour Mid Seprember ; and during that 
Seaton they are fichi great lovers -of the Spore, 

that 
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that they mind nothing elle, and with a greedy 
defite feck out the Hinds , following them by 
their Scest; and during the time of their Rut,they 
eat very little, They are execeding hot and burn- 
ing with Luft, infomuch that Where they find a- 
ny Water, ‘they lye and tumble in it to -cool their 
Hear ; and in this luftful raging Seafon they have 

- apeculiar Noile : But the Hinds are more Chaft, 
not-defiring Copulation {6 oft, if they were not 
conttrained to it by the Aarts ; fo that-one Male 
will {erve for {everal Females: And the older they 
are, the better they are, and therefore go to Rut 
efore the young ones. Nor will they fuffer the 
Young ones to come near the Afinds until their 
Veneryis over, ot pretty well {pent, which when 
they. peteciye;, they run upon them, forcing them 

away, and fo become Matters in their Rooms. 

Ther Luft being over, and haying {pent fome 

time in their Solitary Retirements, they return to 
their Paftures, and live in Herds ds before. 
~The Hirds being thus filled, never keep Com- 
pany with the Aarts until delivered of their 
yonns, which is in eight Months ; during which 
time they lodge in fome Covert, taking care of 
their. young, until fit to fhift for themfelves. 
During the time of their Rut they are yery ea- 

‘fie to be killed; for they follow the Paths and 

Ways where the Hinds haye gone, putting their 

Nofes ‘to. the Ground to follow them by the Scent, 

snot. tegarding the danger they are in of being ta- 

‘Ken, which at other times they are careful of. 


‘Of the Coats and Colours of Harts. 


Were are three feveral forts of Harts or 
| Stags, viz.the Red, Brown, and Fallow; and 
lof every ore of thefe Couts there proceeds two 
Aorts of Harts , the one great, and the other {imall. 
‘Of brown AZarts,fome are great, long, and hairy, 


TING. Bi 
Their changing their Food acectling to 'the 
. Seafons of the Yéar. 


S” ags ot Harts are {aid to change their manner 

of Food according to the feyeral Scafons 6f 
the Tear, which is neceflary to be known by eve- 
try expert Woodman. 1 will begin at the énd of 

TO their Rutting, which is about the end of Odober. 

In November, when they ceafe to Rus, they fre- 
quent Lroomy and heathy Fieldsand Places, where 
they may crop off the tops of thofe Shrids,which 
are very f{lrengthening unto them,after their works 
of Nature hath exhaufted chem : And {ometimes 
they lye in fuch like heathy and. Lroomy Places is 
the hot Months of the year. 

In December they herd together, and withdraw 
into the Foreffs to haye harbour from the cold 

20 Frofts, Siows, Wind and Rains, and do then feed 
or browfe on Elder Trees, Brambles, Bryers, Huw 
thorns, Holmes,and fuch like things that they can 
find green; and in the time of Snows they feed oni 
the Rinds or Birks of Trees. 

In Fanuary they leave herding with the rafcally 
Deer, and keep together in finall herds neat the 
skirts of the Fore/?s, where they may find green 
Corn, or good Wiater Pasture. 

In February and March they mew or caf? theit 
30 Heads, and then {eek out good freth Paflure and 

green Corn for their Night food, lying clofe in the 

Woods all the day unul their Heads are grown a- 

Sain. 

In April and May they reft in the Thickets), 
and fuch like retiring places, feldom ftirring out 
of their Harbours, but for food in the Nights, 
much coyeting green Corn: And in thefe Months 
they go net to Soil, by reafon of the moifture 
of the Spring, and of the Dew that is on the Graff 
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beating-alhigh Head of a reddifh colour, which is 4o or Corn. 


air, and well beamed: This fort will hold a good 
-Ghafe, being {Witter of foot, and longer of Jreath, 
ethan thofeof a fhorter Stature, which are well {ét, 
-arefatter and efteemed better Pensa being in 
-yourig Springs and Coppices , rather than in high 
Woods. they are Yeu Libtle elpeeilly when in 
‘their Greafe, Nature teaching them to be then 
“more caliti6us, as being fenfible they can’t hold 
out a Chafe. 

Tfithey are old, and feed in good Paftures , 
their Heads are black, fair, well branched,and ge- 
nerally palmed at the top. 

Thofe that are of a lively red Faso, having a 
black ‘or brown Lift down the ridge of their 
Backs, and their Lees of the fame colour, are 
ftxong, and have fair and high Heads, which are 

> well furnifhed and beamed. 

‘The Fallow-Flart or Stag doth bear his Head 
high, is of a whitifh colour, lath finall Beams , 
with Jong, flender, and ill grown datliers, and 
hath neither courage nor force. 

The Harts or Stags of a lively red are com- 
mronly young ones ; and firch de ftand up long, 
maintaining a good Cha/e. 


In Fune, Fuly, and Augu/? they vificthe Copices 
and Spring Woods during the heat of the Day ; 
and in the Nights frequent Cora Fields, no Grain 
coming amifs; but they moft delight to teed on 
Wheat, Oats, and Peafe. 

In September and O¢fober they begin to leave 
the Thickets and goto Rut ; and in thefe Months 
they have no certain Aarbour or food, but follow 
the Zrac# of the Hinds; as before noted, not te- 
garding who feeth them , purluing the Alinds 
with {uch rage and heat of Lu/?, that they never 
mind eating any thing but what accidentally 
they meet with, which for the moft part are 
Maufhrooms, which is a great Provocative to Ve- 
nery: And they are in this Seafor eafie to be 
killed, were their Flefh good and wholfome, asit 
is not. 
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DiveHtions how to ufe the Bloodhound ‘or 
Suithound, for the finding out or Har- 


60 
bouring the Hart, or Stag. 


b | ‘He next thing to be Treated of, fhall be to 
find out the Hart, or Stag where his. Har- 

dour ox. Lare is ; for the effecting of which get 
up early inthe Morning ; and be fire not to gp 
with 


» 
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with the Wind , for the Hart is very quick of 
Scent, and will make away upon the leaft fault’; 
and if you gonot betimes, Cattle willbe let out , 
and ftiring up and down may chance to tread 
out the Sor where he hath pafled. You muft be 
provided with a Bloodhound , Draughthound ox 
Suithound , which muft be led in a Liam, accor- 
ding as in the Plate is reprefented , and for the 
quickning his Scent “tis good to rub his Nofe 
with Vineger. 


When his harbour or refting place. is found , : 


and that you have lodged him, all things ought 
to be prepared for the Hunting him the next Morn- 
ing; For in thofe Months that he is in the Pride 
oe his Greafe , he retires from Feeding back to his 
Layre , about Sun-rifing ; and for the moft part, 
4f not always, to one and the fame place, unlefs 
he meet with fome notable difturbance in the in- 
terim. : 

Harts dogo to their Layre, commonly ih the 
‘Springs; and although they were drawn into fome 
trong hold, or Thicket, yet if they be old craf 
ty Deer , they will return fometimes to’ the fides 
of the Coppices, to hearken or {py if therebe any 
thing to anoy them ; andif they chance to vent 
the Aunt/man or his Hound, they willimmediate- 
dy diflodge from thence , and go. to fome other 
place. : 

When the unt/man,or Harbinger doth perceive 
that “tis time to beat, let him put his Hodnd be- 
fore him , and'beat the outfide of the Springs or 
Thickets, and if he finda Hart, or Deer, lethim 
fee if the Slot be frefh or not, and he may alfo 
Know by the drawing of his Hound, although 
fometimes one may be deceived by them , when 
the if? or Dew is great, which taketh off the 
Sceat; But if the Hound ftick well upon’ the 
Scent, thenlethim hold him fhort for fear left he 
‘Lapiff (that is open,) forin the Morning a Hound 
will draw -better when he is-held {hort , than if 
he were let at the length of the Liam; and let him 
draw till he come to the Covert where he is, and 
af poffible, harbour him, marking allthe Signs , 
as the S/ot,his Evtries and the like, to know what 


‘manner of Deer he is. - 


Then let him p/a/h, or bruife down fome fall 
Twigs, fome aboye, and fome below, and whilft 
his Houndis hot in the purfuit , let him beat the 
outfides , and mark his Ringwalks twice or thrice 


about the Wood , one while by the great ando- 50 


pen ways, that he may help himfelfby his Zye; 
another while through the Covert, for fear left 
the Honnd fhould overfhoot him , for he will 
have better Scent in the Covert, than in the High- 
ways. And if he find that the Deer be not gone 
out of the Ringwalk , or that he hath drawn a- 
amifS.,then Jet him goto his Marks,which he hath 
plathed or bruifed, and draw Counter until he 
may take up the Fewmet, as well made in the even- 


Relief, asinthe Morning ; and let the place 60 


in 
whee he hath fed be marked. 

If the Afuntfman find two or three places where 
he hath entred, and as many where he hath come 
out, in this cafe the frefheft entry muft be taken 
Notice of ; for a Hart doth oft times goin and 
out of his harbour in the Night, efpecially if 
he be anOld Crafty Deer , and will uf gteat 


o” 
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Subtilties, beating one place too and fro divers 
times. Jn this cafe the Afwit/man mutt take hig 
CompafS and Ringivalk the preater about thé 
Covert, thereby to encompafs all his Burrzes and 
Goings out, and Jet him fuffer his Hound to draw 
almoft to the Harts Layre or Harbour , and being 
near it, then draw with more care,checking your 
Ffound that he fpends not when he comes fo near 
as to haye him in the Wed’; and haying difto- 


g vered that you ought to draw him, retire fome 


diftance back ; and if you perceive him not  di- 
fturbed, make your {écond round a little nearer 
Which will fecure him in his harZour ; fo that ha- 
ving broken a Bough, or plathed fome Twigs, as 
aforefaid , for your Direétions, leave him till the 
next Morning when you intend your Chafe. 

For the finding out a Hart by the Bye in the 


Springs, obferye over Night in what part the Deer ~ 


goes to feed, and if it be in a Spring , obferve 


20 Which way to come in the Morning upon a clear 


Wind, and choofe a ftanding in fome Tree oh the 
border of the Spring, from which all things may 
be difcerned that feed therein. In the Morning'be 
at the Covert before Day,and being near the Deer's 
harbour, leave your Efound with fome one that 
goes with you, that you may quickly have him on 
occafion, and then get up the Zree to efpy him , 
and there ftay until he is gone to harbour, obfer- 
ving well the place where he entred; then dif 
ocend the 7ree and fetch the Hound ; but do not 
begin to arfour him for an hour at leaft after 
his going to Layre, for fear of his difcoyering 
you, and thereby lofe him. And if in cafting 
about the Covert any Pyes or Fayes make a chat- 
tering, then withdraw and ftand clofe , for that 
isa fign he is yet on foot; fo that ftay about 
half an hour before youmake your Ring-walk. 
Ofttimes thofe that are crafty,as being chafed 
‘with Hounds, and efcape, do afterwards betake 
o themfelves for a long time to clofe Thickers, and 
feed in fmall Groves or Coppices, that have been 
lately felled, within large Coverts ; and this they 
do moft commonly in May and June, more than 
in any other Seafon of the Year, by reafon they 
go not much to the Water, but content them- 
{elves with the Dew and moifture of the Earth ; 
but in July and Augu/? the drought and heat is 
firch that forceth them out for Water, and when 
they go out they retire into their Holds two or 
three hours before day. 
For the finding out fuch crafty Deer, obferye 
this method. When you find the Slot of a Hart 


in a thick Covert, that is two or three days old, 


and that the Ground is broken with fuch old 
Tracts, then caft about and’ beat all the out- 
fides; and if you find that he hath not gone out 
or in, then conclude he keepeth within: In fuch 
cafe get under the Wind, and enter the Covert, 
holding your Howd thort, and if he hath any 
thing in the Wind, and that you find you are 
not far from the Aft, then withdraw for fear 
of rouzing him, and go into\the Covert at fome 
other fide that is not {0 thick, and take up what 
Fewmifhings you find ; but go not into fuch pla- 
ces until about Nine of the Clock in the Morn- 
éng, becaufe fuch Harts do oft take harbour with- 
in thofe little Coppices to enjoy the comfort of the 

; Sun, 
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Sin, and after Nine a Clock do withdraw to the 
fhady Places: “Nor muft you, be too over-hafty 
in entring the Thickers, becaufe that the Harts do 
fometimes take Layre near thofe, privy Coppices : 
Therefore let it fuffice to have {een the S/or treth, 
and to haye taken up the Fewmifhing, and {0. re- 
tireas. privately as you can: 
«The Aunt/man or Harbourer muft be flirring 
early to (eck the Z7art in fuch places, becaufe that 
they withdraw into their Coverts before Day, 
that they may not -be difturbed. by Cattle. or 
People, who oft-times break the Slot, and render 
it undifcernable. ust 
But to proceed to the Cha/e of the Adart. The 
Horfmen, Hunt{men and Hounds, being all ready 
prepared in the Field by Day-break, haying, their 
Harbenger, Bloodhound or Draughthound , in readi; 
nefS, they begin the Cha/e. 


The Chafe of the’ Hart or Stag; and joop 


the Unharbouring nim. 


He Huntfmen muft difperfe themfelves 

about the fides of the Wood, according 
to the beft advantage, to efpy, if it be a Deer, 
according to the Harbengers defcription, and 
when he breaks Coyert, to give notice, thereof 
to the Company by blowing a Recheat; and if 
the Hounds’ run Riot ( that | is, Chafe fome 
rafeally Deer) then they muft be rated; that 
i flop them! by words! of correction, or the 

e ; : 

_ But your Hounds fhould not all be uncoupled 
until the AZart is ‘unharboured by the “ar: 


bourer, and catt off the Staunch Flounds firk, 


which eae undertaken the Chafe , catt, off 
thé réft; ahd the Hoands being in full cry, 
the Hor/men fhould fecond arid encourage them 


with Voice and Horn as aforefaid, to the end 40 


the whole Field may know how, and where 
the Game goeth. But now adays fei. unt 
the Alart as they ought, for they -give,noe 
their Hounds  leafure to hunt’, fo that. it. is 
more, properly to be faid the Aforfes hunt than 
the Heunds; and there -is fo many on. Horf- 
back that can neither Blow, hollow, or do. any 
thing belonging to Auting as they ought, and 
which mingle themfelyes amongft the Hounds, 
crofling them, and breaking their|Courfe, that 
*tis impoflible for Afounds to hunt; true. » 

As foon as’ you can get fight of the, Deer; 
to fee if it was the fame that was @/xharboured, 
‘or a freth one; (for by his fubtilties, if poffi- 
Ble, he will put fuch-a Sham upon the Hounds ; ) 
if it be a fresh one, then rate them back, and 
bring them to the Default. _. ; 
The Horfmien ought all along'to. fecond, and 

“encourage the Houds, and to keep. them to 
Hunt Clofe, affiftingthem at eyery Default, if 
they have either loft the’ S/or or ‘follow not 
the right. “They muft alfo be careful ; to, watch 
his Windings and Doubling; fot when he, finds 
himflf clofely purfued, he'will ufe many hifts 
and endeavours to give them, the change, to pre- 
ferye himfelf; And being put to his laft extremi- 
ty , it is almoft ineredible to believe what 


re 
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ftrange.. contrivances . he, will ufe-to . fhun the 
fury, of -his) purfuing Enemies; for fomtimes 
he will hide himfelé clofe to the Barth, -permit- 
ting the Dogs to come up to him, whilft in 
the mean time he puts his Feet clofé under his 
Belly, and draws his Breath clofeby the freth 
Earth; Nature haying taught him to know 
that the Scent of his Feet and his Breath are 
the chief difcoverers of his doublings and changes. 

ro Somtimes, when he is clofe hunted, he will 
run’ from Covert to:Covert, to find our fome 
others, and put himfelf in. theit company. If 
he find himfélf nor. fafe,, he will direétly, re-. 
turn by his firft Path to break his Zraces, and 
then fhoot out into fome great Rord.or Hizh- 
way, the light Duft keeping neither Scent nor 

Imprefiion; and in fach cafe the Hintsmen both 

horfe and. foot, mutt be. diligent to look about 

to encourage the. Hounds; and; to fearch for. 

20 his Slot, and to bring up. the Dogs in frefh 
cry, fome times the Stag being clofe Auz- 
ted, will run with the Wind, thereby to leave 
no Scent of his Breath, and bur little of his, 
Feet behind him: Some Aarts , when they are 
hunted, will on a fuddain make themflyes as 
if quite tired , and caft themfelves on the. 
Ground until the Afoumds are within Twelve- 
f{eore of them , and then they will ftart up, 
and run more nimble than before’, trafting in 

30 their force, Somtimes he will take Suvi, that is,. 
the Water, covering him(elf all under it, ex- 

cept his, Nofé ; fomtimes {wim down the 

Stream, and fomtimes crofS the River; In 

fuch cafe; the Aunt/ien mutt have a {pecial 

regard: to the old faunch Hounds, who will 
hunt \eafarely and carefully, whereas the young, 
ones will overfhoot their Game. In_ all thefe 

Accidents, the Horfmex and Hlunt{men imuft be 

diligent to look out, and cherifh the Afounds, 

blowing them a Recheat. 

The Srag may better be difcovered at \a 
diftance, when he is Spent, than when he is 
nigh and ‘hollowed. at ; for when he feeth no 
man, he beareth down his Head, which’ de- 
noteth his wearinefs ; whereas when he feetl 
any one , he raifeth) up | his Head that they. 

fhould think him ftrong, flout, and not tired. 

| When he is towards his fall, the Zowsds will 
hold in clofe together , and come on ftrongly,: 

50 by reafon that when he is almoft Embolfed = 

“he cafts out of ‘his mouth a white Froth or, 

Flaver , which is very fweet and: delightful to, 

the Hounds ; Befides, the Swet of his Body run- 

ing down, his Legs;, leaves a, ftrong, Scent .om 
the Ground , whichis a. fure fign to the Dogs. 
that he is finking: And hence it is that they: 
are always fo lufty and jocund towards the end, 
of the Chafe. 

If the Hart takes into any dry Champain 

60 Ground, and that ’tis very hot, aiid little or no 
Wind ftirring, fo tliat there is no Scent to be 
had, and that the Hounds are almott {pent for 

< want of breath, and through extremity of labour 
giye out; in fach café the Huntfinag mutt Llemifb 
in the laft Slot, and caft off the Dogs co, fome 

- convenient place to refrefh chem with bread and 

water until the heat be paft,and then rerura back 
to 


34. 
to the fame Blemifh, putting the Bloodhound on ic, 
and draw before the /Zourds until they have 
found the Hart again, and fo follow the Cha/e as 


before. a 
The Stags taking Soil. 


Hen he is quite pent, one of his laft Suc- 
i cours is to take Soi/, and when he once 
defcends he fwims down Stream to leave no Scent 
behind him, and keeps in the middle for fear of 
touching the Boughs or other things that hang in 
the Warer. In this cafe the Atunt/men mult have 
an eye to the Blemifhes where firft he took Soil; 
for "tis eafie to difcover by the breaking of the Wa- 
ter, that is the place where he took Soil , and 
there you may foon perceive which way he 
makes head by the breaking down the Grafs and 
Weeds, betterthan by the Str, which at the firtt 
forfaking of the Soi/ is generally {poiled and de- 
faced by the Water that runs down his Legs. 
Somtimes he will not only defend , but conti. 
nue in the Soi/, hiding himfelf all except the tip 
of his Nofe, as before raken notice of 3 and per- 
adventure at a time, and in fuch a place, when 
and where you are unwilling to hazard your 
Dogs = In fuch Cafe procure a Boat, or elfefome 
of the Auntfmen mutt unftrip, and fee to wound 
him witha Sword; or elfe to throw over a Rope 


about his Horas to noofe him. But this is ade: 3 


perate attempt , and he had need be fire that the 
fart is out of his reach of Ground , otherwife 
he will endanger his life , or fpoiling. Nor. is 
there lefS skill required at the Jaft, when he is 
fpent, and the Dogs are at Bay on Land, for 
then he endangers Hor/e and Man : You mutt 
therefore wifely go to work , for the chief glory 
in a Victory is to be without lofS or hurt. 


The Hart or Stag at Bay, 


ANS to the Land Bay , if the Hlartbe frayed, 
and burnifhed, then the place is wellto be 
confidered of; for if it be in a Fledge fide , or 
Thicket , then whilft he is ftareing onthe Hounds, 
you may come covertly amongft the Bufbes be- 
hind him , and fo kill him; but if you mifs,and 
he turn Head uponyou, it is convenient to take 
refuge behind fome 7; ree; or when he is at Bay, 
Couple up your Hfounds ; and when you fee him 
turn head to fly, Gallop in roundly and kill him 
with your Sword or Gun, before he can have time 
to turnhead upon you ; Butif he be at Bay in 
a plain and open place, where there is no Wood , 
Tree, nor Covert , ’tis dangerous and difficult to 
come to him. 


The Death of the Stag, with the Ceremo- 
nies 10 be obferved therein, 


E thar gives the falling blow, ought of right 
to found the Rechea?, toaflemble together 
the reft of the Company, asalfo the Dogs; alfo 


at the Death of a Stag, there are feveral Cere- 
monics that fhould be ob(éryed. 


I 
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50 therein, 
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When the Hustsmen come in to the Deathof 
the Hart, they thould cry Ware Hauneh, that the 
Hounds may not break into the Deer, which be- 
ing fecured , the next bufinefS is ro cut his 7, hroat, 
and to Reward the young Hounds with the 
Blood, to make them in love with a Deer, 
and learn to keep at the Throat; then having 
founded the Mot , ot Morts, he that is to break 
him up (that is,to sake Jay, fick, flits the Skin from 
o the cutting of the Throat downwards, makin 
the Arder,fo that the Ordure may not break forth: 
then heis to be Paunched , and the Hounds tobe 
rewarded therewith. Another Ceremony is, the 
Hlunt{man prefents the Perfon that took the Effay 
witha drawn Hfanger , to have a Chop at his 
Head , and after him, every one hatha Chop ifit 
1s not cut off; and generally the Hunt{man, or 
Keeper is provided with fuch a Ffanger,that is not 
over Sharp , that there may be the more Chops 
for the gaining more Fees , every one giving him 
a Shilling at \eaft : which done, the LTunt{nan 
takes up the Head, and fhews it to the Alounds 
for their Encouragement , Rewarding the Young 
Ones with the Blood. And the concluding Ceremo. 
ny, is to blow a Treble Mor by one, and then a 
whole Recheat in Confort by all that have ZZorys 
Bare-headed, with a general Ho-up : Upon which 
they depart Home; the Hart is carried away ina 
Cart , together with the Head , and the Zfounds 
coupled up, and. carried Home by the Aeeper. 

And you muft obferve that the Bloodhound mutt 
be firft Rewarded, for that Honour belongs to him; 
and when he hathdone, then Reward a reft , 
efpecially the young; and as near as you can 
let your Rewards be given them Hot , which is 
much betterthan cold , which is the ill Cuftom 
of many Ffunt{men. 

Bur it hapneth very often , that through fome 
~.accident or other the Hart efcapeth ; now for the 


oO 


40 recovering the Chafe the next day, let there be 


fome Marks fet, where the Chafe is left off; and 
go tothat place with your Bloodhound, together 
with the Hennel of Hounds behind them, and 
Jet him that hath the belt AZound , and moft tens 
der Noféd , undertake to draw endways in the 
Tracts and ways that the Hart moft probably 
went ( for they do moft commonly run endways, 
as far as they have force) and then if they find 
any Water or Soil , they continue fometimes 
Which doth {0 ftiffen their Joynts at their 
coming out , that they can’t go far , nor ftand 
up long ; fo that they are conftrained to take 
Harbour in any place they can find » that is Co- 
vert where they may feed as they lye, and ler 
fome others draw to you out of the Coverts,by the 
moft comodious places for them to mark, and for 
the Hounds to ventin; and if any chance to find 
where any hath leapt , or gone , he fhall putthe 
Hound toit , Flooping twice , or blowing two 
0 Mots with his Hors, to callin his Company,and 
the reft of the Kennel tocomein ; and if it be the 
Hart which they eek, let the beft Hound be put 
thereunto, and fet the Company {éparate them- 
felves, and go feveral ways to the outfides of the 
Covert, and if they nd where he hath gone into 
fome likely Covert orGrove , then let the Eound’ 
drawn near unto them, and beat crofs through 

It; 
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it; andif they renosy their Slot , they muft con- 
fider whether it be the right or not; and if he that 
draweth perceiveth it to be the right, let him 
blow two Mors, to callin the Company ; and if 
he chance to find five or fix Layres one after ano- 
ther together, do not take it for a Herd of 
Deer as many think; forwhen a Hart hath been 
Jongrunand fpent, he will make many Layres 
together , becawfe he can’t well {tand up to Feed, 
but Feeds lying. 

For the Hunting the Hart or Stag, I fhall not 
defcend to every Particular; for ‘tis an Exercife 
that requires both your Wit, Patience , and Po- 
Jicy,With relation,to the variations of the Ground, 
Situations, Woods, Rivers, and an hundred more 
Accidentsithat may intervene ; this Chafe feldom 
or neyer.being after one and the fame manner, 
but different according to the Weather , the 
condition.of the Dogs, and the ftrength of the 
Hart, with many other.Confiderations that re- 


whilft they are tender,being cut into little pieces, 
and put into an “Larthen Pot’ with! fome Péppér 
and Myrrh, and fo fet into an Ovén until they 
be dry (the Po?’ being’ clofe ftopt) ‘makes ‘a fin- 
gular Powder for’ the CoMick , being mixt with 
Wine, and fo drank.‘ TOR us 

The next is the Blood, which hath many ex- 
cellent Virtues for ‘all’ kind of Fluxes and’ Poy- 
fons; befides, it is effectually good to make the 


10 Skin {mooth, ‘and clear from all Roughiiefs and 


Spots; and that makes fo many’ Gentlemen 
wath their ZZands and’ Faces in the Blood of the 
Stag after it is newly opened, being hot.’ 

In the Heart is found’ a Bone , no way infe- 
rior to the Bezoar, being good” againft ‘all 
Swoundings , 'Faintings, Trem ings 5 and other 
Symptoms which affect the Heart and -Braii ; 
and is approyed to be moft excellent for Women 
in Labour, even beyond that of the Zag/e. 


20, Mthelaft place, his Pizzle, or Genital Mem- 


‘quire your Skill ,-or lfe you,may chance.to~ 4er wafht in Water, and that, Water being drank, 


lofe-the Aart by default, which amongft Wood- 
rmen isa difrace. He fhould be therefore, wife 
and bold , good ,at both, fore and after,Game ; 
neither ought he to be difcouraged , at, every. lit- 
tle ilconyeniency ; for being put off from. his 
Chafe through any accident of violent Storm, 
the Nights approach , or the like, he ought to 
Blemifb on the laft View or S/or , and to it again 


doth immediately cafe and ‘cure ‘the Colick, 
Stoppage of the @/rine, and’ feveral Maladies inci- 
‘dent-to the Reins, Kidneys, and Writers: Tt ifa 
notable Aphrodifie , and ufed for that purpofe. 
°Tis alfo moft excellent for all manner of ‘Fluxes, 


for the Plurifie, ‘and Bitings | of Venemous’Crea- 


tures. 


‘I fhall not defcend to give you Inftrudtions, 


in the Morning with the Draught or Blood- 30 for the applying the aforefaid Parts of the Srag 


hound, as before directed, and fear not fuccefs ; 
for tis the nature of the Hart, when he is 
clofe run and almoft {pent , to make forth on 
Hlead , and to defcend at the-firft So/, to cool 
and refrefh himfelf, where he ufeth to continue 
(if not purfied) fo long, that his Limés become 
ftiff, and almoft difabled from runing , and 
therefore betakes, himfelf to the next fhelter. he 
meets ith, and confequently becomes an eafie 


. Chafe the next Morning, if the Alunt/men under- 4° 


. ftand their bufinefS, and follow the aforefaid In- 
_ ftructions. 


The Profits and Advantages of the Stag. 


SW Shall conclude this Chapter of the Princely 
§l Zart, with letting you know the Profits and 
Adyantages , which are generally, reputed to ac- 


to ufe, it being a Difcourfe not fo proper for the 
Subject in hand’; ‘byt refer you to Books of 
Phyfick. ado a 


CHAP. VIL 
BUCK HUNTING. 


VYAving. faid fo much of the Hart or Stag, 


as to his Nature, and the ways of HZunt- 
ing him,. there will remain fo much the lefS 
touching the Back, and the Rules for taking him, 
feeing that he that can hunt a Stag or Flare 
well, can’t Hunt’a Bick ill: Befides Fal/ow-Deer 
being common amongft us , and thofé uftally in 


company this, goodly Creature; and firft for his 50 Parks and E/yclofures of divers Scituations ; and 


Skin, which, being, dreft_ is excellent for Coats, 
, Belts, Gloves, and the like. His Fle/h furpafleth 
all other Venifon, if in the pride of his Greafe ; 
otherwife it is reputed hard, dry, and melan- 
_.choly; The Cal/fs and Hinds , are efteemed bet- 
ter. food than the Harts. The Marrow and Sewet 
. are,excellent for all firch Oyntments, Plaifters, and 
Cataplafms ,. as ate defigned for cold Gouts and 
shard Zumors: ‘The Horns are faid to be Anti- 


feveral Statures different from one another, “tis a 
hard task to give Inftructions for every parti- 
cular; for in truth it is the proper drt of the 
refpective Keeper of thofe Parks or Places, to 
underftand the Nature and Craft of his Deer in. 
hunting; all which are to be acquired by Expe- 
tience more than Reading, yet the Theoritk is 
very good for the better attaining the Pratick ; 
however T fhall in'brief tell you What relates to 


dotes againft Poyfon , being. little inferiour to 60 Buck-hunting, as now adays ufed. > 


» thofe of the Z/nicorn, if there be any fuch. Bea/t; 
they, are, great Reftoratives , and an. excellent 
Cordial in Fevers and all: Peftilential Difeafes ; 
cand, of Efarts-horn. there is made a moft, excel- 
lent Jey, which is.eftecmed very good for Eld- 
erly Men,,efpecially if married to, young Bux- 

», fom, Women: |The Horns of a young Hart, 


The great Skill required in /unting the Buck 
is to keep the Afounds from hunting Counter, or 
Change, in regard of the plenty of ‘Fatow-Deer, 
which are ufually in’ the fame Ground ; nor is 
‘there ‘required’ that Skill in Bodgieg a Buck, as 
Harbouring a Stag ; neither ‘need’ you draw fo 

much after a Buck but yourmay judge by the 
WAT DAE 3 ist s\ Sc Sd cd seam oView 
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View, and obferve what Grove or C aetes he en- 
ters; for he will not wander up. an down, as 
the ZZrt, nor change his, Layer fo oft > neither 
ufe fo many Cogs Doublings , Shifts and 
Devices ; nor doth he flee fo far before the 
Hounds, and sayoideth the Aighways and open 
Plains, asmuch as he can: He is not fo crafty 
and ftrongto beat a River, or to ftay fo long at 
Soil; neither: are they fo free to take a great 
River, -butbeing clofe hunted, they flee into fuclr 
ftrong Coverts as they areaccuftomed unto ; and 
it hath been obférved, that fome Bucks that haye 
leaped over a Park-Pale, after a Ring or‘ two, 
have returned of themfelves , choofing rather to 
dye where they are acquainted , than ina ftrange 
. place. 

The Buck leapeth lighteratthe Rut, than the 

Stag; and groaneth as the fart belloweth , 
but with a worfé noife, and ratling in the 
Throat. 

The Buck and Hart are not at amity toge- 
ther, fhuning each others Layers; and being of 
a: fweeter Scent , are more coyeted by the 
Hlunds. ; 

The Does begin to Fawn about the end of 
May, atid continue till Aidfummer. 

The Bucks Mew or fhed their Horns, or Heads, 
every year, about or in Apri/, and part of May; 
and their new Ones are burnifht about the end 
of Auguft. 


The Buck makes his Fewmifhings in divers ° 


manners and forms, as the AZart, according to 
the diyerfity of his food, and the time of the 
Day, Morning and Evening ; but moft com- 
‘monly they are round. % 

The Buck comes in Seafon the Eighth of July, 
and goes out at Aoly-Rood , which is the Four- 
teenth of September. 

The Doe comes in Seafon when the Buck 
goes out, and goeth out at Zwelve-Tide. 

As to this delightful Sport of Buck-hunting, 
the fame Howgds are ufed which run the Stag. 
In Forefts and Chafes, as they lye at Layer, fo 
they: are hunted. 

In Parks where they are inclofed , the Sport is 
not {0 good , by reafon of the greater Change 
and Foy/, unlefS they break out and run the 
Country, which they feldom do: But Deer that 
lye out, though near the Park, make generally 
better Chafes than Fore/? Deer. 


The Keeper Shooting a Buck to be Run 
down, : 


Fo facilitating the Chae, the Keeper com- 
monly felects a fat Buck out of the Herd, 
which he Shoots to.Maim -him; and then he is 
Run down by the Hounds, 
As-to the way of huntin 
» ufually goes out yery Early for the benefit of 
the Morning; fometimes they have a Deer ready 
Lodged, if not, the Coverts are drawn until one 
isrouzed; or fometimes in a Park a Deer is 
pitched upon , and forged from the Herd, then 
more FZounds are laid on to run the Chafe; if 
you come to be at a fault , the Old Staunch 


fe) 


20 


° 


49 of Africa,where there is 
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them, the Company 60 the Young Ones. 
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Hounds are only to be! rel¥éd upon until you %- 
cover himagain; if hie be Sunk, and the Alounds 
thruft him up, “tis called an Inprime ;-and the 
Company all Sound a ‘Rechear's when ‘he is Run 
dowh, every one 'ftrives to get in\'to prevent his 
being tora with the’Hounds: “Fallow-Deer {eldoin 
or néver ftanding at Bay. ~~ "> § 

He that firft gets in, cries -/o0-up, to’ give No- 
tice that he is downy and Blows-a Death. When 
the Company are all come in, they Paundy him 
and Reward the’ Hounds ; and generally: the 
chief Perfon 6f Quality amongft them Takes 
Say; that is, Cuts his “Be/ly open, to’ {ee how 
Fat he is: This done, evéry one*hath:a Chop at 
his Neck, and the lead being’ cut ‘off is fhewed 
tothe Hounds, to encourage them'to run only: ar 
Male Deer, which they tée by the-Aforis,: and 
alfo to teach them to bite only at the ead - 
Theh the Company all fee in a’ Ring, one 
Blows a fingle Death ; whicly dotie', all. Blow-a 
double Recheat, and {6 conclude the Cha/e-with 
a general Hollow of #200-up, aid depart the Field 
to their feveral Homes, orto the place of’ Meeting ; 
and the Afuit/may, or fome other, hath the Deer 
caft crofS the Buttocks of his Horfe, and fo 
carrieth him Home: 


C HA P. VII. 


Hunting the ROEBOCK and 


DOE. 


ib 


He Roe, is a Deer well known in Germany 
inthe He/vetial Alps, and in divers parts 
plenty of them, although 
not {o amongft us. : bak 
This Beaft is faid to be of an exceeding quick 
fight : They differ not much from the common 
Deer but in their. Horns , which are fet with fix 
or feyen Branches , not Palmed, but Branchy, and 
fhorter than the Fa/ow Deer: And whereas the 
Fiorns of others are hollow towards the Root, 
whereunto entreth a certain long Subftance, the 
Fforns of thefé, as alfo of the Fallow Deér and 
the B/k are folid, yet full of Pores.. They much 
frequent the Mouitains and Rocky places , and'are 
very fwift of foot; and when they take Sos/{ivim 
ftoutly , like the fart, 7 
In Offober they go to Rut, or to their Tourn, 
and continue therein about fifteen’ days, and ne- 
yer accompany with any other befides his own 
Doe; nor do they part yntil fhe is ready to 
Fawn, and then fhe withdraws a good diftance, 
where he can’t find her, itbeing his nature to kill 


The Doe generally brings forth Two, which 
commonly prove Buck and Dee, and {he keeps 
them out of the Bucks fight until they are fit to 
fhift for themflyes ; an 
up together, do feldom part. 

The Fawy the Firft Year is called a Kid; the 
Second, a Girle; the Third, a Hemufe; the 

Fourth, 


thofé two being bred » 


a 


a 
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Fourth,' a) Roe-Bick, of the firft Head; andthe. only defence, and chief ornament. 2 He Feedeth 
Pifth,,a Roe-Buoks.\) Jo4 nitiod nosdt cove like the art,and makes his Fewmets fometimes 
=) As foon'as the Bick. comes:from his Zourn he’ flat, fometimes round, and fome} fay long. He 
Calls his. Horns ;.-and fev sof them after Two} isfaid. to be long-lived} and whenhe is in his 


Yeats old fail to! Mew about Albalontide =. Theirs Pride of Greafe is excellent Venifon. 


Fleads quickly grow. out agains for-that in ALarch In thole Coentreys where they are common, 
they Fray.them., ‘The Buck isalways in Seafon| they are feldom hunted at force, but taken with 
(except in Rutting time,) but never very, Fat. Nets and Shot, for being aflailed by, Dogs and , 


You thould be careful of hunting the Doe Men unarm’d, he will endanger the killing or, 
while the is big with Young), or,indeed fo-long 10 {poiling them; his’ cuftom being, (that | after he 
until, her Young ,are fit to liye without her » ~ hath ftood up a gteat while, doubled, crofled, 
there being a Merey and Compaffion due toyall’ and ufed what Subztilties he can} to. fhun the 
Bea/ts ; befides,.. their and our Creator hath) inhi- Dogs) to betake himflf to a Tree for his latt- 
bited.the Seething.of a Xid in the Dams, Milk; refuge, and fo planteth himfelf with. his Buttocks - 
whereby: all fuch Grueley is fuppofed to before; againftit, that nothing can affault him boc jut: 
bidden, which Nature abhorsy chwed wiv before». and hangeth down. his. Head. to. the. 

They: make anexcceding, good, Cha/e, hold ou} prouad » Whereby all his Body is covered until. 
long, .and. flee far End-ways ; they covet to run he find his advantage of tipping up the Bedfes of , 
againft the Wind ‘for. coolnefS) of -the; 47} and. his Purfuers, or otherwife {poiling them ; feeming,; 
therefore sthofe thav hunt them. we to. place-the 20 very dreadful to the FHlounds, fo that they will 
Aousds. with the Wind. , They are mot eafily) hardly venture on: him. Ve 
taken, in the Woods, the Mountains, and.Rocky, _ For the finding out the Rain-Deer, you mutt 
Places being their fafeft Holds, They are hard ufea Bloodhound, as before treated of. ( 
ly,known by: their Feet, o£ Fewmets’; being . ' ; j 
huyted, they-take their firlt Ring large, and) after : ——= | 
Wwatds Lune the Afounds ; that is, do fee come: j4 fh ‘ f 
hack on the Dogs , and being almoft down, or: el bre. 
cai; hold eut bine they. take Sel and beat: CHA P. x 
‘ip like the Aart, keeping all their Body. under: , iW rer 
Water, | except theit-No/e. to draw Ain; norwill30- Hunting the FOX 
they: ftir thence , ‘until difturbed: by the Alunt/- } ; 
men. or the Hounds } coming. jutt upon them, 4 a 2k. non 
The-Croflings and Doublings ‘Wefore. the Hounds: Mongft the Diyertifements ued by the- 


) 


are termed Zrafexings ; and you. muft call him a Gentry of this Kingdom , Fox-hunting is 


Fair, and not a great Roe-Buck. The Herd is of no fimall” efteem: What has been Wrote on. 
called .a Bevy, of which Six is a Gnall one ,» be: this Subje&, and what has likewile gone by Tra- 
tween Six and Tena middle one,’ and Tielyea dition, was that which was practifed when the 
great Bevy. ‘The Roe, as before noted; isfeldom Land was _much-more Woody , and when they. 
fat, {0 that unlefS ‘you find Bevy-greafe on his- abounded fo much to be a general Nufance, as 
ail. upon his breakin up, he is not Venifon, and 4o Wolves were (efpecially in the Mountainous parts) 
only fit for the Fhunk, jae before they were deftroyed ; and Wales as 
The Bawels, Blood, and Feet; are the Reward. freed from them by an Impofition of Skins, to 
duesto the Hounds, and it is termed the Dole, and be paid to the Crown of England, which at large 
the, drefling him. is termed the Flerdlenge. , is taken notice of in our Britifh Fiiftory : Bur 
As for the Hunting the Roe, I fhall not give Foxes, the Subject of this Difcourte , being then 
any further Inftrudtions, ic being not a Chafe a. - lels confiderable for the mifchief they did, wWere- 
mongft us, pay iain 5 the lefS taken notice of ; ‘but the Country People. 
receiving great Damages by their deftru@ion of. 


. eee ‘ Poultry, Rabbets, Limbs ; &c. on which they. 
5 ie 50 preyed, were not wanting in their endeayours to. 
CHA Pp. IX deftroy them: And the ways by them then ufed’ 


(by what I can underftand ) “was by a grea, 

; 7S. Company of pearl, with Det ; ee all je 

10° ; ff : affembled together, to go to fuch Woods and. 

: Elunt Wg the RAIN-D BER Cowerts ‘hee they thought they were, and 
i ' : to befet the place, whilft others went in to beac 
His Coantry produceth few or none of this and force them out with fome of the Dogs, and 

fort, fo that I thall’ have the lefS to fay, to be cither Courféd by the reft of the Dogs, or 

of hunting him. : x ~ fot, -; taken in Nets or Flays , fet on the out-fides for 
_ Heis like the Z7arr, though ‘not fo tall, and his 6othat purpofe. But of late years (by Experience, 
head is fuller of  Antliers, which are much bigger ~ the Mother of Inyention) the Knowledge of this 
and wider in compafs; he. bears Twenty four (as indeed allother Cha/es)is arrived to far greater, 
Branches, or more; according to his Age, having a perfection, being “now become a very healthful. 
great Pal on the top, and his. fore Aniliers are Recreation to fuch that delight therein ; fo that 
allo Palmed. ph 1 I thall in a brief and clear Method give you a 
. When he is hunted he flies End-ways, by reafon Modern Account of Fox-buntin » as it is at thig 
of the heavy 4irire' on his head, which is his day ufed by the moft Expert inthis Cha/e. 
x ies es ; Z Although 


‘ 
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Although this Cha/e affords great Recreation, 
yet it is not fo full of diverfity as that of the 
tare , for it leaves -a hotter Scent, fo that 
there are bur few Dogs but will hunt the Fox 


with all imaginable eagerncfS ; but as his Scevt is _ 


hotteft at hand, fo it dies fooneft. 

The Fox doth not much ttuft to his Strength 
of Body , otfiviftnelS of Legs, but endeavours 
to preferve himfelf by policy in Coverts and Thick- 
efs ; and being hard run when he can ftand up no 
longer before the HZoands, will draw toward thofe 
places where he uféth to Zarth , and then he 
makes his Caves his places of Defence ; nor can 
he be got out, wnlefs the Ground be foft; but 
generally his, Kennel is betwixt the Clifts of Rocks, 
in Stony or Cragey places, or amongft the Roots 
of ftrong Zrees , very deep, and of a difficult ac- 
cefs, having commonly but one Hole for entrance, 
which gocth very deep before it comes to his 


the Scewt,and che cwo firft Months are the beft, the 


Leaves then being rotten upon the Ground , which 


before obftruct the Scent; alfo the Hfounds are 
beft (een to Aust , and the Earthings are fooner 
found ; again in cold weather the Afowds hunt 
beft, the Fox ther having the ftrongeft Scent , 
but it fooner dyeth than in a hotter Seafon. But 
Frofty and Snowy Weather are altogether un- 
fit. 


10 For the Hunting the Fox,the Hounds or Beagles, 


generally made ule of , are fuch that have good 
Mettle ; are ftout and well Quartered. But they 
fhould differ according to the Cowntrey where they 
are hunted (as indeed in all other Cha/es) ; for thofe 
proper forthe open Champain Countries , are the 
Northern Hounds , which are Fleet of Foot, and 
being thin Skinned, are not fo proper for Thick 
Coverts and Bufhy Enclofures , as the Southern 
Hounds which are Thick Skinn’d,and flow Footed, 


Kennel. But he feldomtakes the pains to make 20 are not good for long Chafes that the Champain 


any , it being the work of the Badger , his bufi- 
nels being but to find it out, and take up his 
Quarters therein , which he foon hath to himfelf; 
for his Stink is fo offenfive to the Badger , that 
he quits it, and makes another. 

As to the Nature of the Fox , he is a Beaft of 
great Subtilty , aswell in his Fieying , and pla- 
ces of Sanétuary, as in his Chafe; to give you 
a particular account thereof, would be too tedi- 


Countries afford. Alo the Northern Hound, and 
the Southern Beagle, makes a good ftrain for this 


ft. 

As tothe Method now obférved in hunting the 
Fox : Having found a Foxes Earth , about Mid- 
night before you defign to Afwnt, the next Morn- 
ing for preventing his Earthing, caufe all his 
Holes to be ftopt that you can find, except the 
main Hole or Eye , that is moft. beaten, which 


ous for thisDifcourfe, nor are they. unknown to 30 ftop not until about Day-break , for fear of ftop- 


moft that ufe the Chafe. 

In many refpects he is of the Nature of the 
Wolf. When a Bitch-Fox is Bragged , and with 
Cub , the is hardly to be taken ; Tet then fhe lieth 
neat the Zarth, and upon hearing the leaft Noife, 
fhe betakes her felf to her place of Santtuary. 
When a Bitch Fox goetha Clicketing, feeking for 
a Dog-Fox , fhe crieth witha hollow Voice , not 
much unlike the howling of a Mad-Dog; And in 


ing him in ; which done , letthe AZwt/man have 
all the Dogs in Couples , and being come to the 
Wood that you firftdefign totry , firft throw off 
your fire Finders, or Stawich Hounds, being fuch 
that will undertake no other Scent , byt that of 
the Fox (for Woods and Coverts are full of 
change ) and when one or more of them opens, 
tis a fure fign that he isupon the Sce#t, thatis, 
where the Fox hath pafled that Night; which is 


the fame manner fhe cries when fhe miffes any of 40 called a es , or Trail, If you find’ the reft 


her Cus ; but when they are killed fhe crieth not, 
defending her felf to the laft Gafp. When the is 
Salt, her biting is Venemous. A Fox being pin- 
ched with Hunger , will prey on Vermine or Ca- 
rion, for want of other Food ; But his uftial 
Food is Poultery, Rabets,and the like, being found 
a great Enemy to Warrens and Henhoufes; and 
there be fome that are fo Crafty,as to lye lurking 
allday in Ditches, and under Hedges near Houfés, 
to efpy Poultrey for their prey at Night. 

The Fat of a Fox is termed Greafe, which ise- 
fteemed good for Shrunk Sinews, being Bathed 
therewith, The Print ofhis Claws onthe Ground 
is called his Footing. That which for a Hart is 
termed Harbouring , for a Fox istermed Kennel- 


ling. 

he Fox though efteemed by all the craftieft 
Beaft thatis , yet is taken feveral ways , as by 
Fiounds , Greyhounds, Nets, and Gins : For the ta- 


of the Hounds that were caft off, to improve up- 
on it , and that the Cry mends , *tis moft proba- 
ble they are right ; and as the Drag mends, caft 
off more that you can confide in. But if the 
Scent fails, then ’tis fuppofed they run it Counter , 
and in fuch Cafe they muft be taken off; and try 
them the other way. 

Upon the Hounds improving the Scent, whether 
the one way or the other ; the Huntfman on Foot 


50 (that hath the charge of the coupled Ftounds, and 


before that muft have Hardled them, thatis,with 
a Slip, for the purpofe ready fecured three or 
four Couple together , that they may not break in 
from him , toruninto the Cry of the Finders) 
is called upon to throw in two or three Couple 
more of his Staunche/ Hounds ; during this while 
they are encouraged by the Hunt/man, until they 
make it out tothe place where the Fox is, which 
is called Kennelled , and is foon difeovered by the 


King him with the two laft , I fhall Treat elfe- 6o Hunters from the encreafe of their Cry ; then 


where , and with Greyhounds the Cafe is not often; 
fo that my bufinefS will be only for the Hounds 
and Terriers their Affiftants,when he takes Earth , 
of whichmore anon. 

The beft Seafon to hunt the Fox , is in the 
Months of November, December, Fanuary,Febrna- 
ryand March; for before ’tis difadyantageous to 


\ 


the moft opportune time is watched, to throw off 
the major part of the Coupled Homds. 

The Fox when finding himfelf fo hotly pur- 
fied, that he can’t fecure himfelf in thofe Coverts 
and Places he is acquainted with ; and that when 
one great Slight failechhim , which is to hunt the 
Flounds juft as they do him, whereby they are 

many 
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mahy times ata lof$; or great faule (which is 
chiefly prevented by their quartering of the A¥aunds) 
then is unwillingly Tocca to forfake them, and 
truft wholly to his Feet , leading them from 
Wood to Wood,a Ring of four , fix , or ten Miles 
and fometimes endways about twenty thiles trying 
allthe Earths he knows , which as near as poffible 
thould be ftopt the Night before the Auting , a 
aforcfaid, 

The Fluntfinan on Foot mutt crofs (with what 
Fhouids he lrathin referve) from Wood to Wood,to 
be as mucli as poffible in the Way, to throw them 
off when called upon , as an encouragement to 
the reft ( they being Frefh ) ahd at the fame time 
muft endeavour as much as he can , to encourage 
the Finders or Staunch Hounds , that begin to run 
lag, that as occafion may offer to have them 
ready fora dead Scent, or as is thought fic for 
the latter end of the Day. 


Many times they kill the Fox upon the Turf; 20 


but if le gets to an Earth, and enters it, they 
cry Ho-up, as at the Death, fuppofing the Chaje 
ended ; and blow a AZorn to callin the Company. 


Earthing the F 0 X. 


Aving Earthed the Fox, the next bufinelS 
iS tO get Countrymen With Shovels, Spades , 
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Of Terriers. 


NG concerning Terriers , every one that is 
4 Fox-Fuater is of Opinion, that he hath 
a good Breed ; and fome will fay , that che Zer- 
rier is of a peculiar Species of it {elf; I thal! not 
fay any thing as to the Affirmative, or Ne- 


10 gative part ; only Bye me leave to fay that fuch 


Terriers that are Bred out of a Beagle and a 
Mungril Maftiff generally prove good ; and indeed 
any fimall thick Skinn’d Dog that hath Courage , 
and that will run into the Holes, and lye Baying 
at the Fox , is one for the purpofe , whiclithis 
fort will do , for he hath Courage, and a thick 
Skin , as participating of the Cur, and is Mou- 
thed from the Beagle , as before taken notice 


The Sea/oa for Entring thele Terriersis at ten 
or twelve Months Old, forif you Enter them 
not within the year, you will hardly bring them 
totake Earth; neither muft they be bafled ot 
over-maftered at firft making , for then chey 
will hardly return to it any more; Therefore 
be careful not toenter them upon old Foxes, or 
Badgers , but take fuch a time when they have 
their young , and are gone abroad to fee! Prey. 
You muft alfo encourage them, by putting inan 


Mattocks , Pickaxes, &c. to dig him out, if they 3° old Staunch Zerrier to lead the way , that if it 


think the Earth not too great; and for their faci- 
licating thefame , the Hluit/man muft be provi- 
ded with one or two good Terriers, to put into 
the Farth after him , to lay him up ; that is to 
fix himinto a Angle, ( which may be fooner: 
done , accordirlg to the Opinion of fome, by 
putting a Collet of Bes on the Terriers Neck’) 
for the Earth oft times confifts of divers Angles; 
and the ufeof the Terrier is to know where the 
Fox lyeth , for as foon 4s he finds him, he con- 
tinues Baying or Barking , {0 that which way the 
Noife is heard , that way dig unto him ; and 
when he is dag up, fometimes he is thrown a- 
mongft the Fowids to Blood and encourage 
them; andthis will make them lye atan Earth , 
when they come to a ftrange Wood, and to an 
unknown Earth ; and fometimes he is téferved 
alive, and hunted another Day , which i8 called a 
Baz- Fox. 


The Death of the FO X. 


Or Rewarding your Dogs, when the Fox is 

killed , hollow in all the Pack to Bay him , 

but do not Reward them therewith, as being not 

ood for them; but follow the former Directions 
tor the Rewarding them. 

If the Zarth proves fo Deep and Rocky , that 


happen that an old Fox fhould be thete, he might 
be worried by him for their further Encoarage- 
ment. 

When Foxes have young Cubs , take an old 
Terrier, and put them into their Earrh;and when 
they begin to Bay ( which is called Yearning) hold 
the young Zerrier at the Mouth of the Earth, 
to the end they may hear the old one Teara. 

If you take any young Cué with young Terri- 


4o ers, let them kill it ; and take their pleafure 


thereon. 


CHAP. XL 
Hunting the BADGER. 


fo) 
f | ‘Here are two forts of Badgers , Dog-Bad: 


gers, as refembling a Dog in his Feet ; 
and a Afog-Badger,as refembling 2 Avog in his 
cloyent hoofs; thefe latter differ {rom the former 
being whiter and bigger, and have theirZeads 
and Swouts thicker , and do alfo differ in their 
Food , the one eating Fle/h and Carion like a 
Dog, and the other Roots and Fruits like a Alog 3 
And thefe fort of Badgers where they have their 


there is no poffibility of diging himout, ufually Go Earths , ufe to caft theit Fiants or Dang in a 


Steel-Traps are fet at the Mouth of the Earth , 
or elfe a Hay is pitched round it ; and fo watch 
to take him at his going off , which will be in 
the Night following , and oft times fooner ; for 
his heat, and the coolnefS of the Earth, will not 
fuffer him to flay in Jong : Sothat when he ap- 
prehends allthings are quiet above , he comes 
out. / 


fimall hole ; and cover it, whereas the Dogs 
Badgers make their Fiants at a good diftance 
from their Burrows, which are deep, with va- 
riety of Chambers, #olesand Angles. The Hog: 
Badger being fac and lazy, Earths in open, 
eafy and light grounds, wheteas the other fore 
frequents Thickets, Rocks and mountainous pla- 

ces; 
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ces, making their Retreats deeper and narrow- 
er. 
A Badger is known by feyeral other Names, 
as aGray, a Brock, and a Borefon or a Baufon; 
the young ones are called Pigs, the Male is 
called the Boar, and the Female the Sow. 

The Badger is naturally a very fleepy Crea- 
ture, and feldom ftirs our bur in the Night fea- 
fon to feck his Prey; and above all other food 
Fiig-flefh is moft grateful to his palate, in fo- 
much that if you, take a. peece of Pork and 
train it over the Badzers Burrow he will foon 
make his approach out: They live to a peat 
Age, and , when their fight faileth by old age 
they keep to, their Burrows, and receive their 
Food from the younger. 

By nature'they are yery chill andcold, and 
when it fnoweth they go not forth ; Their 
Fiefh is of a {weet rankith taft, butis eaten in 
many Countries; the beft feafon is in September. 
They haye yery fharp and. yenemous Zeerh ; 
their Legs are Jonger on their right fide than on 
their left, fothat when they run they choofe a 
fide of a Al/l., Bank, Furrow, or Cartroot. 

‘ The Dog-Badgérs Ears, Snout , and Throat 
are yellowith, and are longer Legged than the 
Log-Badger. They accompany not together yet 
they both prey on all manner of Foiv/, young 
Pigs , Rabets.and the like food , doing great 
hurt in Warrens. They are ftout and hardy in 
defending themfelves, and. will endure good 
blows, yet.their Nofe, and Sout is fo tender 
that a little blow thereon will kill them. 

, Although the Badger and the Fox are much 
alike in feveral qualities, yet do they often 
make. War with one another, efpecially on the 
Account of Food, fo that itis good {port to fee 
the conteft betwixt them. The hunting and 
purfuing them however is much at one to- 
wards the conclufion , for. the Badger runs to 
his Zarth or Burrow much fooner than the Fox, 
and being Earthed maks good and defends his 


+ Cafile much longer , and to fay truth, the plea- 


fure of this Chafe doth chiefly confift in the 
Onkennelling and Cnearthing of them, which 
requires skill and labour. 

You are to take notice, that although all 
Ffounds will eagerly purfue and hunt both the 
Fox and Badger, yet there is none of them 
that will endure to feed on their flefh; and 
there are fome Dozs more proper for this Chafe 
than others, and thofe are the Zerriérs alrea- 
dy {poken of in the Chapter of Fox Hunt- 
ini. 

Pie labour and ingenuity of the Badgers 
in making their Burrows is’ worth obfervation ; 
when they Zarth, after they have entred a good 
depth, for the clearing the Earth out, one lieth 
on his Back , and another Iayeth Earth on his 
Belly , and fo taking his hinder Feet in his 
mouth draweth him out of the Burrow , and 
having unladen himfelf of the Earth goeth to the 
fame work, and this they do tilltheir Chambers 
or places of Retreat are finifhed ; then they 
proceed to gather in their Furniture , that is, 
the materials for their Couch or Lodging, as 
Srrav, Leaves, Mos and the like, which with 
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their Feet and Head they wrap up fo clofe to- 
gether, that they will get to their Burrows a 
pretty ‘good Bundle, fome Burrows have 7 or 8 
diftinét Chambers, 

In hunting the Badger you muft feck. the 
Earths, and Burrows. where he lieth, and in a 
clear Moonfhine Night go and flop all the Bur- 
rows except one or two, and therein place fome 
Sacks faftned with drawing ftrings, which may 
fhut him in-as foon as he ftraineth the Bag. 
Some ufe no more than to fet a Hoop in the 
mouth of the Sack, and fo put: it into the’ 
Hole, and as foon as the Badger is in the Sack 
and ftraineth it, the Sack flippeth off the 
Foop and follows him into the Earth, fo he lieth’ 
tumbling thetein till he is taken, Thefe Sacks 
or Bags being thus fet , caft off the Hlounds , 
beating about all the Woods, Coppices, Hedges and. 
Tufts round about for the compafS of a Mile 
or two, and what Badgers are abroad, being 
alarmed by the Afounds, will foon betake them- 
felyes to their Burrows; and obferye that he 
that is placed to watch the Sacks, muft fland 
clofeand upon a clear wind; otherwifeé the 
Badger will difcoyer him, and will immediately 
fly fome other way into his Burrow. But if the 
Ffounds can encounter him before he can take 
his Sanctuary , he will then ftand at Bay like 
a Boar, and make good {port , gricyoufly _bit- 
ing and clawing the Dogs, for the manner of 
their fighting is on their Backs ufing both Teeth 
and Nay/s, and by blowing up their skins de- 
fend themfeves againft all Bi/es of the Dozs , 
and Blows of Men, except on their No/es, as 
afotefaid. And for the better preférvation of 
your Dogs tis good to put broad Cofers about 
their Necks made of Grays Skins. 

When the Badger perceiveth the Zerriers be= 
gin to earn him in his Burrow, he will flop 
the Hole betwixt him and the Zerrzers, and if 
they ftill continue Baying, he will remove his 
Couch into another Chamber or part of the Bur- 
row, and fo from one to another, Barrocading 
the way before them as they retreat, until they 
can go no further. 

If you intend to dig the Badger out of his 
Burrow, you muft be provided with thofe Zoo/s 
already treated of for the diging out the Fox; 
befides which you fhould have a Pail of water 
to refre(S the Zerriers when they come out of 
the Earth to take breath and cool themfelves ; 
Tt will alfo be neceffary to put about your 
Terriers Necks Collers of Bells, which makin 
a noife, may occafion the Badgers bolting 


out, 

Thefe Zools thus ued for the diging out of 
the Badger , being troublefome to be carried 
on Mens Backs , may be brought in a {inall 
Cart. , 

Indiging you muft confider the fituation 
of the ground, by which you may judge where 
the chief Avgles are; for elfeinftead ot advan- 
cing the work -you will hinder it. 

In this order you may befiege them in their 
flrongeft FZolds or Caftles, and may break their 
Plot forms, Parapets, Cafmats, and work to them 
with Mines , and Counter-Mines, until you haye 
oyercome them, ~ haying 


pi ram 


“I fhall conclude this Chapter with fome thort 
Account of the profits and advantages that 
" accrew by killing this Creature ; Their Fle/h, 


Blood and Greaje, though not good Food, yer 10 


is very ufeful for Phy/tians and Appothecaries 
for Oy/s, Oyntments, Salves, and Powders: for 
Sbortne of Breath , the Cough of the Lugs ; 
for the Stove, Sprained-Sinews , cold, Aches , 
&e. and the Sti being well. dreft, is. very 
warm and good for Ancient people that 
are troubled with Paralitick Diffempers. 
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Hunting the HAR E. 


‘His Chafe affords Delight and Recreation 
to eyery Man; for none but Perfons of 
Bjtate and Quality haye thie Priviledges and Con- 


veniences of Fore/ts, Chafes,and Parks ; but Men 369 


of a lower Rank may fometimes diyert chem- 
felves with the Hare. 

Now although Hares are common, and that 
the /untixg them is every mans Sport ;_ yet doth 
it not ceafe to be an Art full of Subtilcy and 
Craft, requiring labour and yigilance to carry it 
on to the defigned purpofe or end; nor is it 
without divers delights and varieties, that other 
Chafes do not aflord. ; 

There are faid to be Four forts of Hares , fo 

. termed according to the places of their abode ; 
viz. Some live in the Mbuntains, fome have their . 
habitation: in Coverts.and Fields, others in 
Marfzes and: Moerifh Grounds, and others are 
Ramblers, as having no conftant abode, feeking 
their food where they can find it beft and {e- 
cureft. : 

Thole of the Mountains are the moft fwift of 

’ Foot,and that by their often exercifing themfélves 
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Thofe Hares that frequent Marfby or Moori(h 


Places, are the floweft on foot, and leaft able to 


endure labour; and being hunted, will feldom or 
never ufe High-ways, or Beaten-paths, but ufe their 
Slights and Subtilties by the fides of Rivers and 
Watery places; nor are they able to run long 
before the Hounds for want of Breath, as being 
{o Fat and Foggy through their grof food. 

The younger Hares, by reafon of their weak 
Members, tread heavier than the elder, and there- 
fore leave the ftronger Scent behind them. They 
run very fivift at a Year old , and their Scent is 
ftronger in the Woods, than inthe plain Fields. 

Tn the Winter Seafon their Foot-fteps are more 


~ apparent than inthe Summer; for as the Nights 
20 grow longer, fo they Travel further; neither do 


they Scent in the Winter Mornings, until the Fro/f 
is fomewhat thawed; likewile their Foor-fteps 
are uncertain at the Full of the Af%oon, for then 
they play together. 

Eyery Limb of a Hare is made for celerity, 
and therefore fhe never travelleth, but jumpeth ; 
her Ears lead her the way in her Chafe , for with 
one of them fhe hearkneth to the Cry of the 
Dozs,and the other fhe ftretcheth forth like a’ Sail, 
to haften her Courfe. 

In the hunting the Hare, youare principally to 
obférve the Seafon of the Tear, and the Situation 
of the Ground where you hunt.In the beginning of 
the Year, thatis, about September, (for then the 
Year begins’as to this Sport) AZares repair to 
Shrabs, Bufbes, and the like Shelters, that are near 
adjeyning to fome Coppice, or the like. About 
December in ‘Fallow-Grounds ; and in March in 
the Green Winter-Corn. In every of thefé places, 
or whereyer elfe you find the Form of a Hare, 
obferve if it be new or old, and. order your {elf 
accordingly. If it be finooth and plain within, 
the Path before ic new and warm, fo that you 
may difcern the Pricks and perceive the Earth 
to be late broken, and that the Hounds call mer- 
rily on it, then endeavour to recover the Hare. 
upon the Zrai/, and with good fuccef$. But if 
you find reafon to judge it an old Form, proceed 
not on it , though the Dogs call on it, but rate 


_in the Vadeys and Plains; fothat when, they are 50 them back, for it will be loft labour. 


hunted in the Fields or Vateys fach is their craft, 


Hfares axe yery Melancholy, and confequently 


as Well knowing the neareft ways to their Forms | very Fearful and Crafty, infomuch that when 


or places of Abode, that they will fool the Aluut/- 
mea by feeming almoft taken; but on a fidden 
will give them the Go-by, and take the neareft 
way to the Jfountains and inacceffible places, where 
neither Dogs nor FYorfes can afcend. 

Thole fares that frequent the Fie/ds and 
a being often chafed; are lean of Body; 


Courfe, fhe leapeth up fromthe Ground as if fhe 
‘flew, Jafterwards paffeth through all places, and 
that With) great fivittnefS , yet not fo much as 
to {pend her flrength without botly purfued ; 
for the is obferyed to take her Meafures from her 
Profecutors, well knowing that fhe can outrun 
the Pegs ar pleature, When the is fome diftance | 


ra 


they go out of their Form, they endeavour the 
moft they can to get dry and clean into it, to the 
end they may reft warm; and in that they par- 
take of the nature of the Caf, that loves Fi/h, but 
hates Water ; yet fome Hares, being clofe hunted;, 
will take the Water, crofling and doubling about. 
twenty times oyer and over in about the {pace. 


taken with difficulty; when “fhe. begins her 60 of half a Mile. 


They are ditinguifhed by the names of Bucks 
and Does, and fome call the Males fack Hares,. 
They go to Buck in Fanuary, February and March, 
and fometimes in all the warm Months. 

Anexpert Hunt/man may diftinguith Hares,as 

their Sex, Strength , Age and Craftixefs, by 
thefé and other figns. If when a Afure rifeth 
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outof het Form, fhe fets up het Ears, and runs 
alitele flowly at firft, with her Skut caft over 
her Back, “tis a fare fign fhe is an old crafty 
beaten ZZare. When you hunt a Hare to her 
- Form, if you find fhe hath beaten the hard 
Fligh-ways, that fhe feedeth at a good diftance 
out into the Plains, and that her Doublings and 
Croflings are wide and large , you may conclude 
tis a Fack Hlare; for the Females ufually keep 
clofe to the fide of fome Grove or Coppice, and 
turn and wind. like a Coney in the Bujhes ; and 
when fhe goeth to Relief in the Corn-fields , doth 
feldom eos over the Furrows , but follow them, 
feeding on the thick 7ufts of Corn; and when 
fhe ishunted, will ufe many Doublings and Turn- 
ings, but feldom makes out End-ways,, or Fore 
right. 

“But the Jacks, after two or three Turns about 
his Form takes his leave , and gives the HYoundsa 
breathing of four or five Miles, and fometimes 
more before they can turn his Head, and then 
will {quat in fome place where (‘tis probably) he 
hath tormerly preférved himflf You may alfo 
know a fack Hare at his rifing-out of his Form 
dy his Hinder parts, which are more whitith; 
alfo his Head is fhorter, and better truffed ; his 
Ears are fhorter and more gray ; his Shoulders 
are redder , and the Hair on his Lips are longer 
than the Females; for the Doe hath her Ears 
long, her ead long and ftrait. the AZair on her 
Back of a dark Gray, inclining to a Black , and 
is larger in Body than the Buck. The Croteys, 
or Excrements of a Buck, are lefler, dryer and 
fharper at the end, than the Does. 

The Afare is faid to know the change of the 
Weather , from twenty four hours to twenty 
four. Some Hares by haunting the low Watery 
places, do become fovd and meafled; and fich 
Fiares do never follow the hard Ways, nor 


The Subtilties of the Hare, when she is 
hunted. 


F all Chafes, the Hare makes the beft di- 
verfion , and fheweth the moft cuning in 
hunting, and is of greateft ufe, for that they 
may be found at all times , and hunted in moft 
10 Seafons of the year with a {mall charge; and to 
add to the pleafure of this Chafe , the Game is 
ufually in fight (efpecially if hunted with your 
Fleet or Northern Hounds ) fo that her Subtilties 
and cuning Shifts to avoid the Hounds, are for 
the moft part feen. I fhall here take notice of 
fome of them. 
If a Hare chance to run before a Pack of 
Hlound’, either in, or prefently after any Rain, 
fhe will hardly take into the Woods; by 


20 reafon of the Dew and Wer that hangs on the 


fall low Boughs, but will often {Quat under a 
Hedge-fide; and when the Dogs have oyer-fhot 
her, will return to her Form. To prevent which, 
the Alunt{man ought to hang back a food di- 
ftance from the Wood or Grove, which the {eem- ~ 
eth to enter, to the intent he may hallow off his 
Dogs before the Hare be too far gone. 

Whofoever hath hunted one and the fame. 
Hare twice, and doth not kill her the third time, 

30 deférves not the name of an Hunt/iman; for ge- 
nerally they ufe the fame flights, doublings , and 
crofings, fo that they may eafily be prevented in 
any one,which defeats them of allthe reft: And 
if it be Rainy-weather,fhe will hold the High-ways 
more than at any other time. : 

The Aunt/man: muft mark in what place the 
Ffare fitteth, and upon what Wind fhe makes 
her Form; for if either upon the North or South- 
Wind, the will not willingly run into the Wind, 


make fuch paths to their Forms, but ufé alltheir 4o but upona Side-wind, or elfé down the Wind. 


Subtilties by the fides of Rivers, and other Wa- 
ters. And by, the way you muft know, that 
the Females are not {o commonly foul and meat: 
led as the ALles; fo that a Aunt/man may judge 
by the relief and feed of the Hare what the is, 
and which way the formeth. A: Jack Hare will 
abide the approach “of the Hounds nearer him, 
when he fitteth, than the Female ; becaufe he 
feeleth his Body better difpofed , more hardy 
and quicker. 

The Hwitfman , when he perceives by his 
Ffownds that the Hare hath pafled by him at 
Relief , upon the Ffighaways fide, and that fhe 
hath crofed and doubled much*on dry places, 
and yet not much broken out, nor Relieved 
in the Corn; he may be confident , that it isa 
Paflenger or Stranger in thofe parts: The nature 
and ufe of flich Z/ares is this ; They get them 
to fome high Rifing-ground , and take a view 


Alfo if a Hare Forms on the Water-fide, tis a 
fign fhe is foul and meafled ; therefore in hunt- 
ing fuch a Hare, good care mutt be taken all 
the day unto the Brook-fides , for at fuch places 
fhe will make all her Doublings and Croflings. 
Some again will fivim over great Pools and Ri- 
vers; others will put an exchange upon you, by 
flarting up a frefh Hare out of her Form , and 
fit in it her {elf: Sometimes they will double 
o twenty. or thirty times in about forty Zards 
forwards and backwards overa Brook; and fome- 
times they will reft themfélves in the midft of 
the Water upon Weeds, or Bulrufhes. A Eluntf- 
man mutt likewife obferye whether it bé a Buck 
or a Doe, and whether fhe be acquainted with 
the place , or a Stranger ; for doubtlefS a Aare 
that is wonted to a certain place , efpecially a 
Female, will all the day that fhe is.busted hold 
the fame ways, caft about the fame Coa/ls , and 


where they may fecure themfelyes; and when 60 Pals by the {athe Mufes until her death,or efcape ; 


perchance they are flarted out of their Form 
they double, winding about to their Forms, as 
unwilling to forfake them ; but when they find 
the Howids hold in with them,’ then they may 
chance to lead them a Dance of {even of eight 
Miles crofS the Countrey, 


unlefs fhe be hard run, fo that fhe is forced to 
make out End-ways before the Afounds ; but at 
firft the will do nothing but Zurn, Crofs, and 
Double, paffing feveral times one way, and in 
the fame Path. Some Hares are {fo cuning, 
that upon hearing the noife of the Aut/mans 
#lorn (although at a good diftance ) will ive 

their 
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their Form, and take Santtuary on fom Weeds 
or Bulrufhes in a River. Sometimes when they 
are hard hunted they will go to Vault, that is, 
take the ground like a Coney; others, if an op- 
portunity offers, will goup one fide of a Fledze, 
and come down: the other fide; and fome will 
run on the very top of a clofe Hedge, about an 
huadred Yards together ; alfo fome are faid to 
be fo fubtile as to get into the Windows of an old 
decayed FYoufe, for {helter ftom the Hounds - 
Sometimes being hard hunted they will run into 
a Flock of Sheep, and will continue in the midft 
of them like unto the Fox. Sometimes fhe will 
leap, and make heading; otherwhiles will tread 
foftly, to leave the lefs Impreffion behind her’; 
and fometimes fhe will lye down, and ever and 
anon leap ,. or jump out and into her Form; all 
which doth much perplex the Dogs to find her 
Scent: For all which Caufes, it is good to help 
the Hounds as much as. poffible with Voice, 
orn, and Hand. To conclude, They ufe many 
Subtiltics and Shifts to preferve their poor lives; 
to that the Flunt{man had need be very circum- 
{pect and induftrious , otherwife 
{poil his Dogs; for as in all Chafes the Hare 
makes the greateft diverfion , fo it is a great de- 
light co fee the many Stratagems they have to 
faye their lives. 


For sa found that is a perfect Fiaryer, may be 


bold to Aut any Chafe ; but the Aare of all 30 them. 


Games leaves the leaft Scent behind hers but when 
ence your Dogs have been accuftomed to thé 
Stag or Buck, ’tis not eafie to bring them if love 
With the Afare again. 

When Hares feed on Green Corn they have 
the greateft Scent , and are then more eagerly 
purfued by the Hounds; and there are fome that 
naturally give a greater Scent than others, as the 
great Wood Hares, and fuch as keep the Marfhes 
and moift Grounds, being, fou! and meafled. 

YoungHares that have not been hunted are 
foolifh, not ufing the Crafts, Subtilties, Doublings, 
and Crofings, as Old ones do; but hold on-End- 
Ways before the Hounds, often fquattine and 
Starting, which doth much encourage the young 
Hounds av thei firtt Entring. ; 

The Females are obferyed to be more crafty 
than the Males, making their Doublings and 
Turnings thorcer, which is no ways pleafing 


tothe Hounds, who delight more at an End-way 50 out a default, and that have 


Chafe; for fuch Hares that crofs and double fo 
often, ’tis neceflary at default to caft the greater 
compafs about when you beat to make it out; 
by which means you will find out all her Sub- 
tilties , and you need nor ftick upon any of 
them, but where fhe went on forwards and 
thereby you will abate her force , and compel 
her to leave her Doublings and Crofings. 


How to Enter young Hounds to the 60 atterwar 


Hare. 


Ss Entring young Hounds , be they Nor- 
thern or Southern Hounds, or Beagles, two 
or three Aime/men is {ufficient ; of which let one 
ferve to rate and beat on fuch Alounds as keep 


vA 


ro or Ffuat/mans Voice, and his 


20 hunt in the heat of the Day 


he may foon ° 


\ 
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plodding behind, and the other two may be enj- 
ployed to make the Hrounds feck and caft about ; 
for if there be many LHunt{men , they will foyl 
the Traces and Footings of the Flare,or ‘at leatt- 
wife amaze the Hounds with their feveral Voices, 
when they are at default; whereas they fhould 
receive affiftance at fuch time from them by en- 
couragement, or otherwife ; for above all things 
tis neceflary, that the Elounds know their Mafers 
’ Lorn, for then 
when it cometh to the ha/ow » they will fooner 
come in to his Voice than to any others ; therefore 
he muft never ba/ow them vyithout Good caufe: 
and it were not amifs, if he gave them a bit ay 
two of Bread when they come in, for their en- 
couragement. 

It is not good to Enter your young Afounds in 
the Mornings, becaufe of the Dew and Moifture of 
the Earth, tor jthen when you bring them to 
» efpecially in hor 
Weather , or at fome time when the Wiad hath 
dryed up the Moifture of the Earth , they will 
neither ant, nor Call on merrily; bur will run to 
the fhady places to reft and fleep ; therefore the 
beft time to enter young Hounds isin the Heat of 
the Day, and about Ofoher and November , the 
Weather being then temperate, and young Hares 
that have not been hunted are then foolifh and 
cafierto be taken, which doth much encourage 


Tt is obferved, that a Aare hath greater Scent, 
and is more eafily hunted by the Hourds when 
the feedeth upon Seen Corn, as aforelaid, than ar 
any other time of the Year ; and yet alfo you 
have fome Hares yvhich are naturally ftronger 
Scented than others, and are much more eagerly 
hunted by the Afounds, and fich are thofe great 
Wood Hares, and fach as keep in Marfby, Watery 
Grounds, being foul and meafled ; but the little 
red Hare is neither of fo flronga Scent, nor is {o 
eagerly hunted by the Hounds. 

Alfo remember, that at the Entring your young 
Hounds, you never help them to kill the Hare 
with your Greyhounds for if you accuftom them 
to have Greyhounds to Courke before them,’ they 
will never take pains, nor put their Nofes to the 


\ 


Ground, nor beat about or hunt for the Scent of 


the Hare ; but the beft Entring them is with old 
Staunch Efounds, that underftand how to make 


good Nofes for the 
Scent. f 


The be/t Seafon of the Year for hunting the 
Hare, with Direétions how to Jeck her, 
ftart ber, and hunt her. oF 

He Seafow for hunting the Hare, is ftom 

September to the beginning of April; fot 

s the fiveet Herbs and Flowers thar 

grow about, as alfo the heat takes away the Scene, 

together vyith this, that during the Summer they 
breed their Leverers and are feeble and Weak ; 
but the beft Seafon to enter your young Dogs is at 
the firft hand of the year before they are grear and 


ftrong. 
Your 
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Your Hounds after two years old, may beex- 
ercifed three times a Week,for which they will be 
better, provided they Feed well, and keep them 
out the greateft part of the day,to try their Stout- 
nef, and to make them bold. ; 

Ic is obferved that a Afare leaveth a better 
Scent when fhe goeth to Redsef , than when fhe 
cometh from her Form , by reafon that when fhe 
feedeth, fhe coucheth low , and paffeth oft times 


NOUN: To TING. 


are of alow, fat, glutinous, and greafy fhining 
Mould , and thofe give more Scent than they 
receive ; therefore the Aunt/man mutt help. our 
the Dogs by pricking, for generally thofe Su#/s are 
moift, and apt to receive impreffions. In P/ains 
and Downs there is very fhort Grafs , and few or 
no Shrubs or Bufkes; fo that the Scent dryeth 
immediately , and in fuch places the Zye muft 
help the Nofe. 


oyer one plot to {eek good Feeding , and thuszo Beware how to hunt in Frofly weather , for 


Jeayeth a better Scent; for when fhe goeth to her 
Form, thecommonly takes the Highways , don- 
Bling and Croffing, as lightly as fhe can; and: yet 
fhe will oft times Syuat by the fides of Alighways. 
Now haying found where a Hare hath Relieved, 
the Seafon of the Tear and the Weather mutt be 
confidered ; for if it be Spring, or Summer,a Hare 
will not fit inthe Ba/hes, but in Corn-Fields and 
open places , whereas in Winter they delight to 


then fares run beft , and Dogs worft; for 
the Hare hath his Feet furred, as it were for the 
fame purpofé ; butthe Dogs areall bear, and be- 
fides the cutting or bruifing their Feer, doth en- 
danger the lofing their Claws, and confequently 
the {poiling the Dogs. Likewife in Frofly weather 
the Scent freezeth with the Zart) , fo that there 
is no certainty until ic thaw, or that the Syvz 
fhineth to foftenthe Earth. It islikewife found 


fic near Zowns and Vidlages,in Brambles,and Tufts 20 not good to hunt if it Rains, for the drops dif= 


of Thorns, efpecially when the Wind is Southern- 
ly or Northernly. 

” According to the Seafon and Nature of the 
place where the Hare is accuftomed to fit, there 
beat with your Hounds to ftart her , which is 
much better {port than Trailing of her from her 
Relief to her Form; and haying hollowed in 
your Hounds , and allof them in fullCry, then 
Recheat to them with your Alora , following fair 


perfe the Scest of the Hare , fothatir is beft to 
leave off until it be fair. Likewile the Summer 
Seafon is not good to hurtin, for the heat lo- 
feth the Sceyt ;‘and the Nights being but fhort, 
the Hare goeth not far, and only Feedeth in the 
Evenings and Mornings, 

Some are of Opinion, that according to the 
places where you firft Enter your young Hounds, 
and the Nature of the Quarry given them, they 


and foftly at firft, for fear of their over-fhooting 30 Will accordingly prove for the future ; as if En- 


the Chafe through too mucli Heat ; but after a- 
‘boutan hours Courle, you may come in nearer 
ayith the Dogs : And above all things, be fure to 
-obferve well her firft Doublings , which muft be 
your Direétions forthe whole Days Chafe ; and 
if the Hounds fall at Default, ’tis a fign that the 
Hare hath made. fome Doublings , or Croffings , 
or that fhe hath gone and come back again the 
fame way , in fuch cafe do not oyer-fhoot it , 


tred in the plain Champain Countries, they will 
always take greater delight to hunt there,than in 
Coverts, Mountains ,. Marfhy Grounds orthe like 
places ; therefore it is good to ufe them to all 


forts of Grounds , it being eafie ro bring them ° 


to enjoy a Svent , from a Bleak Down to a frefh 
Pafture , for good Hounds will foon be ALifers 
of any fort of Ground. 

Icis an old faying and a true, The more Hares 


but make a ftay , and letthe Afoxunds beatabout go you hunt, the more you may; for when once a 


to find the Scent in the-frefh, green places , and 
forget not to Reward the Hounds and to en- 
courage them. 

__ And if you chance to find an old Form, let 
the Aunt{man be provided with a piece of Bxcov, 
and therewith anoint the end of his Hunting-Pole, 
and whenfoeyerhe would point his founds to a 
Mufe, orto any place, let him but. flrike his 
Poleon the Ground, and the Afounds will go 


Fack and a Doe have accompanied together iha- 
ny place for ome time,they will not permit any o- 
ther Hare to frequent or ule their Territories , 
but force them away , excepttheir own young ; 
nor will they permit them to ftay long after they 
are able to fhift for themfélyes, fo that the more 
you kill,the more room you make for freih ones, 

There is great exaétnefS required in the firft 
Entring your young Ffounds, never ufe to uncou- 


through the Myfe, or comeintoany place where -, ple them in the fame kind of Ground; for if 


he fhall point them , and hunt it much better. 
But if the AZuxt/man when he hath caft about, 
find that the//are is gone out beyond the compafS 
he cafteth , then let him call back his Alounds to 
the place where they firft came at Defau/t, and 
there beat with the AYounds , ftill outwards on 
both fides of the way; for oft times the Aare 
followeth the -A/igh-ways very far to’ Double, Crof’, 
and ufe her Policzes, and will not go out of the 
way for about a Miletogether ; and:in fuch pla- 


ces the Hounds can haye no Scent, by reafon of 60 


the Duft, and other Jmpediments; and yet they. 
will Squat upon, or near the out-fides of the 
Ways ; and therefore let the Huntfman beat the 
fides of the ways very well. 

‘There are fome Lands in. which a Dog can_ne- 
yer make any Scent , and fuch are thofe that 


youuncouple them three or four times at firft in 
a plain Field, and fohunt tothe Form, they will 
not know what todo, when you turn them loofe 
in a Covert, but let them have diverfity of lunt- 
ing, that fo they may. be perfect ar all. But 
to return to the are; When any Hound hath 
accidentally found the Trail of a fare, where 
fhe hath relieved that Night , the Awyt/man 
mutt not be too hafty to encourage him, until 
he hath found her out. 

The Hunt{man ought to obferve how the Winds 
are , for when North or Eaft , the /Z1res will be 
fure to keep clofe in the Bufbes , Tufts, Bram- 
éles , and the like places ; efpecially in the Win- 
tersbut in Summer the Svakes,and fuch like things 
that frequent fich places do anoy them, fo 
that they make wh of Corn-Fields, and other 
places, There 
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» There are fomé that in Zfwating never hollow 
before the Hare, neither’ help the founds by 
Pricking,or Laying them on in full freth Scent,or the 
like,neither affift them at a defaule,but fuffer chem 


. to work it out of themfélves:\ This is. confefled 


to bea fue way to try the goodief$ of your 
Ffounds , but ‘tis tedious and laborious ; others 
there are tliat take all the adyantages they can’to 
helpthem , by marking which’ way the Hare 
bendeth at firft, and then they will Coatt before 
to meet her ; and at every default help them out; 
and this is efteemed a ready way to kill all they 
meet with. 


How to Reward the Houndswhen they have. 
killed the Hare. ; 


WwW your Hounds haye killed the Fvare; 
f, and that you intend to giye over the 
fport*for that time, let the HYuntf{man if on Hort. 
back alight , and blow the Death with his Hors, 
to call inthe Company ; then let him lay down 
theZ/are in fome clean place, upon the Grafs or 
the like, and let the Afoxvnds Bay about it , but 
fuffer them not to touch it; mre lerthem be en- 
couraged,and made much of, claping and ftroak- 
ing them on the fides, fhewing them the Hare. 
Then take up the Hare, and hulk her, and trip 
off ‘her skin before the Hounds ; and being thus 


ordered and the Ga and Lights taken away , 3° 


which will make them fick, proceed to Reward 
them after this manner ; The FZunt/man mutt be 
provided in his Wa/lee with Bread cut in fall pie- 
ces, and dipt in the Blood; which diftribute to 
the Hounds, together with the Zavards,except the 
Lights; and fometimes the whole Hare except 
the Lights, if you are provided with a Brace or 
Lee/h ; and if there are any young Hlound that 
is fearful to come in among the reft, give him 


-the Hares Head by himfelf, which will much 
embolden him ; but failnotto give your Hounds 40 


Bread after it, to prevent SicknefS; for’tis a meat 
wherein they delight not by Nature, and the An- 
tipathy between them is improved by Arr, for 
you muft underftand that the Flefh of a Hare 
will makea Dog Heattfick, and caufehim to vo- 
mit ; but itis otherwife with the Flefh ofa Stag, 
orany other Deer, for that ayrees very well with 
them; and to fay truth, the Flefh of a Aare is 
not yery good for Man, being dry, and hard of 


Difgeflion , breeding Melancholy Blood ; but 50 


Leverets or young Hares are good and nourifh- 
ing. 

There are fome patts of the Aare that ate 
found good Medicines for fome Difeafes ; for In- 
ftance, The Brains are good for young Children 
in Breeding Zeeth , the Flefh well roafted is good 
for Fluxes of the Belly.For {topping of the rine, 
take a Hares Skin being made clean , and put it 
whole into an Earthen pot pafted oyer on the top ; 


and let it ftand in two or three hot Ovens, until 6° 


you find it parched to Powder, of which take 
an Ounce,and mix it with Rhenifh or Whitewine, 
and drink itevery Morning fafting two hours af- 
ter; andin afhort time it is faid to break the 
Stone both in the @riv and Bladder; but the Bo- 
dy mutt firftbe prepared with fome gentle Purge; 


and whilft you ufe it, keep plates of Iead on the 
Patients Reyns about four Fingers:broad, fowed 
between, two. or three Linnen: Cloths ; the Ga// 
is faid to be for good Eyes that are Filme grown, 
‘Tis faid that their Dug hinders a Womans 
conception; but though this can’t be confirmed for 
truth, yet this may be faid,that it being made into 
a Suppofitorie,and put up the Matrix, reftrains the’ 
too immoderate Defluxion of the Courfes,and dries. 


ro up the moift Humours, and flipperinef$ of thofe, 


parts. The Blood is a great Dryer, and yery good 
to kill all Zetters , Ringworms , Scaby, Morfues, 
&c. and makes the Skin fmooth and white; and 
the downy Fur or Wool being burnt to Powder, is” 
very good to ftop Bleeding. 

Warreners have a very crafty way to Fattea 
Hares , Which isto ftop their Ears with Wax, to 
the end they may not hear Noife, for being freed 
from the fear of found for want of hearing, they 


20 foon become Fat. 


C HA’ P. XTIL 


Of GREYHOUNDS , and Coup: 
Jing with them. 


He Greyhound of all Dogs is for SwiftnelS of 

Foot , and neatnefS of Shape to be pre- 

ferred before all others. : 
Tn choofing aWhelp,that which weigheth light- 
eft , generally proyes the beft and nimbleft; alfo 
thofe-that are raw-boned, lean , loofe made,and 


for the moft part unlike in every Joynt,do make 


excellent and well-fhaped Dogs ; whereas thofe 
that after three or four Months appear round , 
clofe, truft, fat , and well knit in every part are 
{carce worth the rearing, feldom proving good, 
{wift or comly, and it is obferved that the Biches 
are commonly more fwift and nimble'than theDogs. 

At two Tears old your Greyhound will be at 
his full growth , and for the choofing one of aft 
excellent Shape , he fhould have a fine thin Skin, 
with foft thin Hair, along, lean Head, with a 
fharp Nofe , from the Eyes downwards ; a full 
clear Bye, with large Bye-lids, little Bars, a long 
Neck bending like a Drake,with a loofe hanging 
Weezand, broad Breaffed, his Body indifferent 
long, and reafonable great, witha Back freight 
and Square , having a rifing in the middle, a final] 
Belly , \road Shoulders, round Ribs, with a long 
{pace between his Hips , aftrong Srern, a round 
Foot with large C/efis, and his Fore-/egs ftrait and 
fhorter than his hinder. 


How to Breed, and order Greyhounds tothe 
beft Advantage. 


E fure to Breed on a right ttyed Bitch ; for 
B an indifferent Dog, may get on fuch a Biteh 
very good Whelps : Butthe beft and fureft way 
is to have both the Dog ard Bitch good, and then 
there will be no fear of ott Whelps proving 
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excellent’; and to’ be exact, both Dog and Bitch 
fhould be of an equal Age,and not exceeding four 
years; but the Bitch will breed much longer, fo 
that a young-Dog Line her. 


But although a Geryhound have-all the aforefaid 


good fhapes in perfedtion, and be alfo excellent 
in his kind,yet through diforderly keeping he may: 
be {poyled’: You muft therfore underftand the 
Art both of well feeding, and right entring him. 


How to feed and order Greyhounds. 


our feeding and dieting a Greyhound doth not 
altogether confift in the meat you give him, 

bur alfo in his exercife, airing, and kennelling ; If 
he be in’ a full flare the chippings of Bread, or cruft 
fteeped in freth Broth is very good; the like is 
Milk and Bread, or Burter-milk, {oft Bones, with 


fuffer him not to break the #Zare, but take her 
from him, otherwife he. will be brought to an ilf 
cuftom many times in tearing thofe he kills, be- 
fore you can comein to him. ; 

Upon Courfing' days give him in the Morning be- 
fore you air him a Toa/t and Butter, or Toa/t and 
Oy! , and nothing elfé. 

Your Airing muft be thus; firft rub him with 
a hair cloth in’ his Kennel; then take him into 


ro your Leach about half an hour after Su#-rifing, 


and walk him out into fome place where no Sheep 
or Cattle are, fuffering-him to play with you, 
and to frifk about to empty himfelf ; then take 
him into your Leach and lead him home to his 
Kennel; the; fame method muft be ufed in the 
Evening ; and in the Winter permit him once a 
day to enjoy the benefit of the Fire: And it 
were not amifs if you keep him always im his 
Kennel, where he may neither do nor receive hurt; 


fuch like good Dyet Mornings and Evenings which 20 And it is obferyed to breed in them Luft , ‘Spitie 


will keep him in a good ftate of body. 

If hebe fick, or low in ftate, then take Sheeps- 
heads, or Feet with the Wool on, chop them in 
fmall peeces, boyl them with fweer Herbs and 
Oatmeal, and make Broth thereof, which is yery 
comfortable, and feed-him therewith Morning and 
Evenings until he is recovered. 

Their Kennels muft be made airy, and the 

“ Dore into the yard fhould: be towards the South 


for warmnels; and let the Benches on which they 30 


are to lye, be about two foot anda half from the 
ground , with /Yoles bored in the Boards for 
their Pi/s to fall away ; and on the Benches mutt 
be Straw which fhouid be always frefh, and be 
fare to lettheir Kennels be kept clean. 

When any of your Dogs are to run a wager , 
then give them Dyer Bread thus made; Take 
half a Peck of dryed Oatmeal, and twice as much 
Wheat , Jet them be both ground , and bolted 
through a fine Sieve ; then {catter amongft it 
forme Bekeeh Annifeeds and Liquorice, and knead 
it up with the whites of Zgs and new A/e into 
fall Loaves, which bake pretty hard; and this 
Bread give them foaked in Broth, as. aforefaid, 
Morning and Evening after you have aired and 
Walked them; and this will bring chem to ftrength 
of wind and body. ; 

The Exercife of your Greyhound confifts in 
airing and courfing him; you muft Courfe him at 


Jeaft twice a week, if your Courfes be long and 50 


flrong , elfe every other day; and in Courfing 
Reward and encourage him with the Blood, that 
he may delight in his Cour/e. 

At the firft Extring him, for once or twice let 
him haye an advantage of the Game, which is 
beft tobe a young Hare, and not giving her Law; 
but afterwards you may lethim labour for it; yet 
not fo muchas to baffle him by giving the Hare 
too great Law. And thus you may difcern the ut- 
termoft ability and ftrength of your Dog. 

_After a hard Courfe it were not amifs to wafh 
his Feet with Water and Salt (which is far better 
than broaken Beer and Butter made luke-warm, 

being the ufal way) and fo put him tohis Xeme/, 
and about half an hour after feed him. 

Tf he kils his Game he mutt be Rewarded by 
giving him the Heart, Liver and Lights; buc 


and NimblenefS, and keep the) Pores from Spen- 
ding until time of neceffity. 

Greyhounds that are bred in low fat Grounds 
and deep Vales, are faid to out-run thofe that are. 
bred i fmooth Downs. 


COURSING. 


Ourfing with Greyhounds is a Recreation in 
great efteem with many of the Gentry; ic 
aftords greater pleafure than Hfuxting in fome re- 
{pect ; as Firft, In regard it is fooner ended. Se- 
condly, It requires le{s toy!. Thirdly, The Game 
is for the moft partalwaysin fight. And laftly, 
In refpect of the delicate thape, and qualities of a 
Greyhound. 
There are three feveral Courfes with Greyhounds, 
viz, At the Deer, atthe Hare, andat the Fox. 
For the Deer there are two forts of Courfes ; 


o the one the Paddock, and the other either in a 


Foreft or Purlieu. For the Paddock there mutt be 
the Greyhounds and the Teazer,which is a kind of 
a Mungril Greyhound, whofe bufinefs is to drive a- 
way the Deer before the Greyhounds are flipt ; 
and moft ufually there is let flip a Brace , or a 
Leefh, feldom exceeding two Brace. 


The PADDOCK COURSE , with the de- 
Scription of a Paddock. 


\ Paddock is a peace of ground encompaffed 

with Pales or a Wal, and:‘moft commonly 
taken out of a Park ; It muft be a Mile long, and 
about a quarter of a Mile broad; bur the fur- 
ther end muft be fomewltat broader than the near ; 
and the-reafon is, becaufé moft people defire to 
fee the end of the Cour/e,and who wins the Wager 
At the hither end muft be the Dog-houfe: where 
the Dogs are kept thatare to run the Cour, which 


60 muft be attended by two Men, and one of them 


to ftand at the Dore to flip the Dogs, and the o- 
ther muft be a little without the Dore to let fli 
the Zeazer, to driveaway the Deer, as aforelaid, 
On the other fide muft be made three Pens,for as 
many Deer asis defigned for the Cour/e; and there 
mutt be alfoa Keeper or two toturn out the Deer 
for the Courfe. The Deer are to run all along by 
the 
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the Pale, and on the other fide at fome diftance 
ftand the Speéfators. There muft alfo be placed 
along the Courfe thefe Poffs; The Firft, which is 


| next the Dog-houfe and Pensisthe Law poft,which 


is diftant from them. 160 Yards ; The Second, 


is the quarter of a Mile poft. The Third the 


Half-mile Po/?: The fourth the Pinching-poft; And 
the Fifth is the Ditch whichis in lieu of a Po/t, 
being a place fo made to receive the Deer, and 
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COURSING the HARE. 


Or Courfing the Hare, the beft way is to go 

and ‘find our one fetting , which is eafily 
done, by walking crofS the Lands, either S/ub- 
ble, Fallow, or Corn, and cafting your Bye up and 
down, for during the Summer Jeajon they frequent 
fuch places for fear of Ticks that are common in 


keep them from being further purfued by the 10 Woods; alfo the Rai and the Fall of the Leaf doth 


Doss near to this place are made Seats for the 
Judges to fit, who are chofen to decide the 
Wager. 

As foon as the Greyhounds that are to run for 
the Plate, or Money, are led in to the Dog-houfe, 
they are delivered tothe Heepers, who by the 
Articles of all Courfes are to fee them fairly flipt ; 
to which purpofé there is put about each Dog a 
falling Coller which they flip through the Réngs : 


offend them; the reft of the year beat up and 
down with your Poles to /lart them out of their 
Forms and Retreats, and fome Hares will not ftir 
until they are almoft touched, and ’tisa fure fign 


that {ch ares make an excellent Cour/e. 


Ifa Hare {et nearany Clofe or Eovert , and 


have her Head towards the fame, which a fair 
Field behind her, you may ride with as much 
Compayn as you have between her and the Covert 


After the ownersof the Dogs have drawn Cuts 20 before fhe be put up;and then the is likely to make 


which fhall have the Wad/,by reafon that there fhall 
beno advantage more to the one than the other, 
Then the Dog-houfe Dores are fhut, and the Xeeper 
ordered to turn out of the Pens the breathed Deer; 
and fo foon as the Deer is turned out, and gone 
about 20 Yards, then hethat holds the Zeazer flips 
him to force forward the Deer: Then when the 
Deer is come to the Law po? the Dog-houfe Dore 
mutt be opened, and the Dogs led out and flipt: 


her Courfe towards the Champain, for the feldom 
takes the fame way that her Head is of when the 
fits in her Form. 


When a Aare is firft ftarted you give her 
Ground or Law, which commonly’ is 12 feoré 
Yards, or morc, according to the ground where 


fhe fits; or elf you-lofemuch of your Sport by 
putting too foon-an end unto it;and‘icis yery plea- 
fing to fee the Turns and windings that the Aare 


If the Deer fiarve before he comes to. the pinch. 30 Will make to fave her {elf which fometimes prove 


ing, Poft fo much that his Head be judged to be 
nearer the Dog-houfe than the Ditch, then’tis judg- 
ed no Match, and in fitch cafe it muft be run a- 
gain three days after. But if there be no fuch 
fwarye, but that the Deer runs ftraight until he 
comes beyond the Pénching Poff, then that Dog 
that is the neareft the Deer when he fivarves or 
is blanched by any accident, wins the Match: 
But if no fuch fwarve happens , then that Dog 


effectual unto her. 


COURS ING the FOX. 


pf Courfing the Fox there is required no other 


Art than to ftand clof, and ona clear Wind, 


on the out-fide of fome Greve where you expect 


his coming out, and then give him head enough, 


otherwife he will turn back tothe Covert; for the 


that leaps the Dich firft, wins the Match; all 4o floweft Greyhound will be fwift enough to overtake 


which isto be determined by the Judges who fit 
as Spettators, as aforefaid ; and if other difputes 
arife about the Courfe it is referred to the Articles 
of the Courfe. 


The Cowfe of the Deer in the Foreft or 


Purliew 


‘Here are two waysufed, the one is Court: 
ing from Word to Wood, and the other up- 
onthe Lawns by the Keepers Lodg. 

If you Courfe from Wood to Wood, firft throw 
in fome young Hounds into the Wood to bring 
out the Deer, andif any Deer come out that is 
not weighty, or a Deer of Antlier, whichis Buck, 
Sore or Sorell,then do not flip yourGreyhounds that 
are held atthe end of the Wood where the Deer is 
expected to come forth, which the Keepers have 


him; and all the hazard of this Cour/e is the Spoi- 
ling your Dog by the Fox, which oft times hap- 
pens; and therefore you fhould not run any that 
are worth much at this cha/e,but {uch that are hard 
bitten Dogs that will feize any thing. 


The Laws obferved in Courfing. 


fhall conclude this Chapter with the Laws of 

Courfing as they were eftablifhed by the Duke 
ot Norfolk in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth,which 
were fubferibed unto by the chief Gextry, and fo 
held Authentick. 

That he that is chofen Fewrerer , or that lets 
loofe the Greyhounds, {hall receive the Greyhounds 
match’ed to fun together into his Lee/h as foon.as 
he comes into the field, and follow next to the 
Hare-finder, or he that is to ftart the Hare until 
he come unto the Form, and no Hor/man or Foot- 


good judgment to know. And if you miftruft 6o man are to go before,or on aity fide,but directly be- 


that your Greyhounds willnot kill him, then you 
may Way-lay him with a Brace of Frefh Grey- 


© hounds. 


For the Cour/izg upon the Lawn, when you haye 
given the Keeper notice he will lpdee a Deer fit 
for your Courfe; then by coming under the Wind 
you may come near enough to flip your Grey- 
hounds fora fair Cour. 


hind for the fpace of about 40 Yards. 

You ought notto Courfea Hare with above a 
brace of Greyhounds. ; 

The Hare-fintler ought to givethe Hare three 
So-hoes before he put her from her Form, or Seat, 
to theend the Dezs may Gaze about, and attend 
her ftarting hey 
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ey ought to have Twelvefcore Yards Law 

Kien ahs Buss are looféd, unlefs there be danger 

ner. 

beveling ne thar gives the firft Zur», and if 

after that there be neither Core, Slip, or Wrench, 

then he wins the Wager that gives the firft 

Turn. : 

If one Dog give the firft Zurn, and the other 
bears the Hare, he that bears the Aare ‘hall 
Win. 

A Go-by or Bearing the Hare, is reputed equi- 
valent to two Zuras. 

If neither Dog turn the Afare , he that leadeth 
laft to the Covert wins. 

If one Dog Turns the Hare, ferves himflf, 
and Turns her again, it is as much as a Cote; 
fora Cote is efteemed. nwo Turns. 

It all the Courfe be equal, he that bears the 
Hfare Shall win; and if fhe be not born, the 
Courfe hall. be adjudged. dead. 

If a Dog take aFall in a Courfe, and yet per- 
form his part, he may challenge the advantage of 
a Turn more than he gave. 

If a Dog Turn the Hare, ferye himf€lf, and 
give divers Cores, and yet in the end ftand ftill 
in thie Field ; the other Dog, if he Zurus home to 
the Covert , although he gives no Turn, thall be 
adjudged to.win the Wager. 

If by Misfortune a Dog be rid over in his 
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Of Taking and Hunting the CO: 
NEY or RABET, with 
Dogs, Nets and Ferrets, and 


10 how to Order a Warren; with 


Direttions for the Breeding and 
keeping Tame Rabets. 


He CONET, though it yield not fo great 
pleafure in hunting as the Hare, as being 
endowed with none of thofe flights and cunings ; 
yet it is of greater profit, both in regard of 
o their Fle/h, and their Skins, which excel thofe of 
the Hare. 

The Does go with Young a Month, and then 
they Kindle; and if fhe taketh not Buck pre- 
fently the lofeth her Month, or at leaft a Fort- 
night, and often kills her Young, eating them, 
efpecially the Bucks. y 
bout half a year old, commonly breeding two, 
three, or four times a Year , and about five, fix 
or feven at a Litter. When the Buck goeth to 


Courfe, the Courfe is void ; and to fay truth, he 30 the Doe, he beats and ftamps with his Feer very 


that did the mifchief ought to make reparation 
forthe Damage. 

If a Dog give the firft and laft Zan, and there 
be no other advantage betwixt them , he that 
gave the odd Zur» fhall win. 

A Cote is, when the Greyhound goeth End-ways 
by his Fellow, and giyes the Hare a Tura. 

A Cote ferves for two Turns , and two Trip- 
pings ot Ferkins for a Cote; and if fhe rurneth 
not quite about fhe only wrencheth. 

If there beno Cores given between a Brace of 
Greyhounds, but that one of them ferves the other 
at Turning; then he that gives the Hare the 
moft Turns wins the Wager: And if one gives 
as many Zurasasthe other, then:he that bearcth 
the Hare wins the Wager. 

Sometimes the Hare doth not Zurn, but 
Wrench ; for the is not properly faid to Zurn, ex- 
cept fhe Zurn as it wereround, and twoWrenches 
ftand for a Turn. 

He that comes in firft to the Death of the 
Fare, takes her up, and faves her from 4reak- 
img, cherifheth the Dogs, and cleanfeth their 
Mouths from the Wool , is adjudged to have the 
Fare for his pains. 

Thofe which are Judges of the Lee/b, muft 
give their Judgment prefently, before they depart 
out of the Field. 


hard, which (as ’tis faid) caufeth heat in him ; 
and having /Pruck or buck? her, falls down back- 
wards , fo lying for fome time as it were in 2) 
Trance, until he hath recovered himfelf, at which 
time it is eafie to take him. The Bucks will kill 
the Young Ones, if they can come at them; 
and therefore Nature hath fo decreed it, that 
the Does prevent them by ftopping or covering 
their Stocks or Nefts with Earth or Gravel, which 
they clofe up fo artificially with their Breeches, 
that it is hardly to be difcerned ; and they never 
Suckle them but early in the Mornings, and late 
at Nights , clofing the Holes eyery time after 
their coming out for eight or ten Days ; after 
which time they begin to leave it a little open, 
and by degrees as they grow big,which is at about 
three Weeks old,they leave it quite open for them 
to come out , they being then fit to.eat Grafs. 

In fuch places in the Warrens where the 


° 


50 ground is Rocky and Stoyy, it were not amif$ to 


have Artificial Barrows made ; and if your War- 
ren were enclofed with a BrickWall (whole 
Foundation fhould be deep) it would be of great 
advantage , for then it would obftruét the Rabers 
from ftragling out to be loft; alfo it would 
prevent their being ftole by Idle Fellows ; and 
likewife it would hinder Foxes , Badgers, Pole- 
Cats, and the like Vermin from getting in, being 
great Enemies to Warrens by deftroying them; 


60 therefore thofeé Warreners that have not fuch 


Conveniences and Secure places, muft be the 
more diligent to hunt and beat them in three or 
four times a Week, or Daily, to prevent their 
ftragling out for frefh Paflure ; as alfo to deftroy 
thofe Vermin by Traps, Snares, and Engines , as 
hereafter fhall be treated of, for otherwife your 
Warrens will neyer be well flockt, “ 

* 1c 


They begin to breed at a-- 


— ee ee 


— 
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The beft and fureft way to ftore.a Warren, is 
to provide near your Lodge (for though Coneys 
require neither food nor water, but what they can 
get, except in exceeding hard Weather; aie a 
long continuance; and at fuch times they muft 
be relieved with Alay, the Boughs of Trees and 
Bark to browz upon, yet you fhould have a War- 
rener to attend them, to. preferve them from 
being deflroyed by Thieves and Vermin) a hand- 
fom inclofed place , with a Peathoufe , under 
which you may haye feveral Afutehes for the 
keeping Zame Rabets, for they are large and 
great Breeders: “Tis true,their Fle/h is fomething 
more rank of the Old Ones that are kept up, 
occafioned through want of Exercife, but the 
Young Ones are efteemed better ; but when 
once you turn them out to become wild, they: 
foon lofé thar RanknefS , and become free Deni- 
zens of the Soil where you put them. When 
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them back to their Retreats, and preferve them 
from being a Prey to others. 

You may alfo drive them into their Burrows, 
and {pread Pu/f-nets upon the Holes , fo that 
when they come out they will be entangled in 
them, and fo become taken. Nov to force them 
out “tis good to have a Feret, or two whofe 
Mouths mutt be couped or mufled up, and fo put 
into the oles, which will caufe them to bolt 

10 out into your Purf-nets ; for the Coneys do eafily 
{mell-the Ferets, and at their approach (being of 
a fearful Nature) dare not flay to fee them. And 
for the more furer taking them, it were good to 
havevin readinef$a Aay or two, Which fhould be 
pitched up at a fimall diftance againft the Bur- 
rows you intend to hunt, according to the Figure 
reprefented in the Plate for taking Coneys. 


Of the FERET. 


the Young Ones are big enough to fhiit for 29 


themfelves, you may put them into your Warren, 
with a little refpect to the Seafon of the , Year 
in regard of the Cold ; for thofe Young Ones 
at a Month old are lefS able to endure Co/d, as 
being never accuftomed to it, than thofe of a 
few Days, that have their Dams to cherith 
them. { 

The Hutches wherein you keep your Breeders 
muft have diyers Ces or Ne/ts, and they mutt 


He Feret is a little Creature, but of a bold 

and. audacious Spirit, and an, Enemy to 

all others but her own kind , delighting to fuck 
the Radets Blood, rather than to eat their Flefh ; 
but being tamed are ufeful to the Warrener for 
the forcing the Coneys out’, as before noted. It 
is unneceflary to give you a defcription of it, be- 
ing fufficiently well known ; only let metell you, 
that they go with young fix Weeks, and ufually 


be kept neat and clean, otherwife Difea/es will 3° bring forth fix or feyen at a time; their Young 


breed amongft them. Likewife the Bucks muft 
be Kept apart from the Does until they have juft 
Kindled, and then they muft be taken from the 
Young and put to the Buck ; and you may ea- 
fily. know when the is ruck enough, for then fhe 
will avoid the Buck. Tame Rabets breed {even 
or cight times ina Year, and eight or.nine at a 
Litter. Forthe choofing of Zame Rabets , take 
the biggeft and faireft you can get, and if you 


are blind a Month, and that after two Months 
more they are fit for Seryice:The food that is given 
them is A&/k, Sheeps-Hearts, Livers, Raw-fle/h, 
and the like; they ought to be kept in Tubs, or 
other conyenient places where they can’t get our, 
and tohave frefh Straw, for they are very nafty 
and of an ill favour. Before-you go to Aust 
with them, do not feed them; for when their 
Bellies are full they will be idle, and not hunt, 


can, let them be Black, or Silver-haired ; for thofe 49 lying fleeping in the Burrows two or three hours 


Skias do exceed the other in price. 

_ Their food, as before noted, may be Colewarts, 
Cabage-Leaves, Carois, Parfnips, Clivers, Apples, 
green Corn and Fetches in time of Year, with 
fuch like moift Food; but you muft always 


“obferve to give them a proportionable quantity 


of dry Meat, as Bran, Bread, Hay, Oats, and the 
like, otherwife they will be Pot-bellyed, and fo 
dye. You may alfo give them Braz and Grains 
mixt together, which is very good Food. 

One Buck may very well ferve nine or ten 
Does,and no more. , 

If your Warren be yery barren, you may fow 
about an Acre or two of Summer Corn for their 


’ Food, which will turn to good profit. 


The ways to take Coneys, 


Or the taking of Coneys there are divers 

ways to be uled , fome of which J fhall 
here take notice of, as being a Bea/t of no great 
skill or fubtilty. You may Aunt fuch as ftraggle 
ftom their Burrows with finall Greyhounds or 
Mungrels , bred up for that purpofe; and the 
places for hunting them are amongft Bujhes, 
Hedzes, Corn-fields, or frefb Paflures; and though 
you mifS killing them, yet thercby you drive 


together before they come forth , and fometimes 
much longer.- When you haye done hunting 
with them, uncoup them, and Reward them with 
the Rabets Liver, which they much delight in; 
and fo put them up into your Bag; and carry 
them home. . 

I fhould here {peak of the Lércher or Tumbler, 
a Dog fo called by reafon of his Wiles and cir- 
cumyenting ‘Tricks to take them; but having 

50 treated of” him already in the Second Chapter, 
that treats of the feveral forts of Dogs, I fhall 
forbear to {peak any thing here. 

I fhould alfo treat of the taking the Coney 
with Eygines , Traps, Snares, Nets, &c. but 
being intended to {peak thereof in the Chapters 
that treat of the taking the Fox, Oster, Bad- 
ger, Hare, Sc. as alfo of the Polecat, Fitchet, 
and the like Vermin, I fhall not fay any thing 
here, but refer you to the famg for further fant 

60 faction. : 
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Crk ee, ON. 
Hunting the OT TE R. 


<i OTTER isan Amphibious Creature, 


as onthe Land, and refembleth the Beaver were 
it not for his Za/; and although the Otter hath 
much of his abode in the Water, yet he doth nor 
breath like #7/h through the benefit of the Water, 
but like other Four-foored Bea/fs, and will remain 
underthe Water for a good while without re{pira- 
tion. 

The Otter always refides near great Ponds or 
Rivers, and preyeth on all manner of Fi/h, of 


TING. 


If you would HZunt, or ‘Train an Otter, you 
muft be provided with Otter-Flounds, and Spears, 
and be fure to have a Draught Hound ot two 
that will huntin the Lyame ; and fet on each fide 
of the River one of them, with about two Cou. 
ple of Zounds , anda Man or two to attend: and 
obferve his Vents , that you may ftrike him with 
your Orter-Spear; or if you mifS , thento pur- 


fue him with your founds ; and if they are good © 
having his habitation as well in the Water 10 and well entred for the Sport , they will come — 


Trailing along by the River fide , beating every 
Tree Root, Offer-Bed , or Tuft of Bullrulhes , 
and fometimes will take the Warer like Spaniels ; 
and if any of the founds finds him out, then 
look in the moift places to fee which way he 
bent his Head ; for if the Marks make no Dif. 
covery ,, you may partly find it by the’ Spraits, 
and fo follow the Hounds, and Ledge himasyou 
doa Deer. You may uncouple fome of the 


‘which he is a great deftroyer, and if not ob- 19 Hounds, and walk beating up and down the fides 


ftructed will in a fhort time clear a whole Pond, 
and for want of preyin the Warer will make his 
incurfions within Land, and if all fail will feed on 
Roots, Herbs, or what not to fillhis BeZy; nor 
will he take lefS pains in the Water to fatishe his 
hunger, being faid to {wim above a Mile againft 
the ftream to get his Prey, which according to 
obfervation he finells a good diftance ; and when 
he hath. filled-his Belly , he is carried down the 
Curtent at eafeto his Couch, Hough, or Lodging, 30 
which is always near the Water , or in fome hol- 
low Stump,or Root ofa Tree,very Artificially built 
with Boughs, Sprigs, and Sticks, wherein: he fits ; 
and when he lifts up his Noe above Water fot 
Air, itis Termed Venting; nor will he remain 
long in a place, for fear of a Surprize , or- for 
fome better Conveniency , having. an’ excellent 
Zar for hearing , andas good a Nofe for Smelling, 
beitie efteemed a very fubtile Creature , and ye- 
ty Nimble in taking his Prey; and for greedinefS , 4o 
deftroys far more than hé Fats, ldom eating 
farther than the Navel , leaving the Tail part, 
diving deep under the Water , {> that no Fifh 
catt hardly efcape him, unlefS thofé that are very 
large, and fivift of Swiming. , 

The Otter when Reclaimed,is of great ule and 
pleafire , by reafon of the great quantities of Fi/h 
they take , whichas being fo taught, they bring 
totheir Mafter or Keéper. 

They go to Siu/t at fuch tintesas Fevers do » 50 
and bring forth their young, fometimes more,fome- 
times lefs. They are Footed like a Goofe’, with 
a Wed between their Claws , having no AYee/, bur 
only a round Bal under the Sole of their Feer, 
the Impreffion of which is Termed-the Mark ot 
Seal of an Otter ; Their Exorements are termed 
Spraits, their Stoves are reported to be good a- 
gainft the Falling-Sickne(s ; and the Skin of a well 
frown Orrer, is worth twelve or fifteen Shillings, 
and{ometimes more, if it be of a fhining Black, 60 
and of thefé Skins are made excellent Muffs ; 
Their Fle/h is not over wholfom » yet eaten in 
Germany. 

There is much fubtilty to be ufed in the Aur- 
ting the Otter , yet by cuning and pains, they 
ine be enfiared’ under Water , and by the River 
ides, ; 


of the River, under the Bujhes, Stubs of Ti rees, 
andin the Zfo/es ; and you fhould rather beat up 
againit the Stream thandown it , by reafon the 
Orter ufeth to Fi/h againft the Stream, the better 
to get Scent of the Fifh. 

If you find him not quickly ; you may judge 
heis gone to Couch fomewhere further off ftom 
the River , for every Night he feeks his’ Prey on 
the Land, and makes his Spraits fo, that if there 
be an Ofterin that Quarter, you may foon find 
it out , either by the Hounds , or by his Spraits. 

The Huntfinan having carefully beaten the 
moift places as aforefaid , and found which way 
he bent his Head, which may often be difcover- 
ed by its Marks , he may then lodge him any E- 
vening ; But if hedo not quickly make him out, 
he may be fure he is gone to Couch farther off from 
the River fide’; and when the Ftunt{man hath 
lodged himin his Covch , he muft not uncouple 
the Hounds until he be within about a Bow-/boor 
or two of the place, forhe will prefently make a- 
way upon the firft Noife, and draw towards the 
River , where fome frefh Dogs muft be laid ready 
to intercept him. ‘ 


The Hant/man muft alfo have Otter Spears to 


dart at him,and wound him in the Water when he 
Vents , for when they find themfelyes wounded 
with the Spear, they prefently make to Land, 
where they furioufly encounter the Hounds, Af. 
ter the Dogs are once well Entred , they will ea- 
gerly follow the Cha/e,leaving no place unfearch- 
ed that is fit for their reception, as Ales, Offer 
Beds, or the like moift places. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Hunting the BE AVE R. 


] ‘He Beaver as before noted, differs not much * 


from the! Otter, but only in his Zail; 

there are great quantities of them in Virginia, 
New-England, New-Tork, and thofe parts, and 
their Skins are found a good Commodity here in 
England , 
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Enxlaind , for making of Beaver Efats. They are 
an Amphibious Creature , as the Oster livin 
on Land.and Water , both Freth and Salt; an 
Without Water they can’t fubfift, much partici- 
pating of the Nature of Fith, which may be con- 
cluded from their hinder Legs , and 7ails. They 
are much about the bignefS of Mugril Curs, their 
Forefeet are like thofe of a Dog , and their hinder 
like that of a Goofé, having a Web to affift them 
in their Swiming ; their Head is fhort, with {mall 
round Ears ; their Zeeth are very long, broad 
and ftrong, {landing out above their Lips about 
three Fingers broad ; and their Teeth being their 
only Weapon to defend themfélyes againft other 
Beafts ; and with their Teeth they will foon gnaw 
downa finall Zree ; their Zailis very ftrange,be- 
itig without Hair , and covered over with a Skin , 
like the Scales of Fifh , andis about half a Foot 
long, and for the moft part fix Fingers broad. 

They are taken for their Skins and Cods,which 
are of ahigh price; And for the taking them, 
you mutt find out theirCaves , in which are fe. 
veral Chambers , or places of Retreat, built by 
the Water fide , to afeend or defcend according as 
the Water rifeth or falleth ; and the building of ~ 
them is almoft wonderful to behold, being made 
of Sticks, and plaiftered with Dirt very artifici- 
ally, in form of a Bee-Fiive , but for laronefS,to 
a good big Oven. 

Their Caves or places of abode being found, a 30 
breach muft be made therein, into which put a 
little Doz, which when the Beaver petceiveth,im- 
mediately gets to the end of her Cave , and there 
detends her felf with her Zeerh , untill all the 
building is deftroyed, and fhe laid open to her 
Bnemies , {fo that foon fhe becomes their 
Prey. 

The Dogs ufed for killing them, are fuch as for 
the Otter. 

The Beaver can't dive long under Water, but 4o 
mutt put up his Head for Breath ; and then they 
fhoot him, or ftrike him with their Spears, which 
are fuch as ufed for the Orter. 

In Virginia, New-England, 8c. thete are great 
flore of them , and one chat dwelt in thofé parts 
gave this Account of them, That they dwell,or 
inhabit in low moorifh boggy places, through 
which runs a RiV/of Water , and this RiZat fome 
convenient place they ftop, by making a Dam 
crofS it , to raife che Water Breaft high ; and by 50 
this Dam which is made Artificially with Earth 
and Sticks , they make theirCaves, and to which 
belongs commonly two or three hundred Beavers, 
refembling as it were a Town. If this Dam ata- 
ny time is broken by any to take them, or other- 
wife becomes decayed, the Water being their chief 
refuge , it is immediately repaired by them. And 
that by Obfervation they haye achief, or King o- 
ver them , who takes care thereof, and the reft 
are ob{ervant to him,to work when he aflembleth 60 
them together , which is done by the flaping his 
Tail inthe Water,making a Noife. 


Io 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Hunting the VIL D.BOAR, 


Lthough Eygland affords no Wild Boars 3 

yet being fo plentiful in Germany and o- 

thet Countries, and affords {6 Noble “a Chafe , 

whichis fo much ufed by the Nobility and Gentry 

in thofe parts , tis thought neceflary to add this 
Difcourfe following. 

The Boar being a Beaff of fuch oreat force,and 
fo flow of Foot , by reafon af his heavinefs, 
that he is nor properly Termed a Beat of Vene- 
ry, for he chiefly trufts in his Strength and Tusks 
to be his Defence , and not to his Feet ; fo that 
he is more properly to be hunted by Stout Ma- 
Stiffs, than by Frounds , who can’t defend them- 
felyes 0 well from his fury: Alfo it fpoils them 
from Hunting other flying Chafes , by reafon He 
feaveth 6 ftrong aScent, fo that they hunt with 
the greater eafe than at light Chafes, which are 
ae painful unto them to find , and to hold the 

cent, 


The Nature and Subtilties of the Boar. 


'He Boar is of this Nature, that when heis 

Farrowed hath all his Zeerh >, amongft 

which he hath four Zusks , on each fide two, 

and with thofé on the lower Jaw he defends him- 
felf , as being greater and longer than the reft. 

The common Age ofa Boar is twenty five 
or thirty years; they go to Rut about December, 
and their great heat endures about three Weeks ; 
and although the Sows become cold of Conftituti- 
On , not.coveting the Company of the Bozr, yet 
they do not féparate until January; and then they 
withdraw themfelves unto their holds; wherein 
they keep clofe three or four days, not ftiring 
thence , efpecially if they meet with fuch places 
where Fera stows, whofe Roots are {weet and 
pleafing to then : ‘ 

Tt iseafier to bring a Boar into a Soil in April 
or May, than in any other Seafon , by réafon 
they fleep at that time more foundly , which is 
occafioned by their eating of flrong Herbs, and 
Buds of Trees , which moiftens their Brains,and 
caufeth Sleep. Alfo the Spring time occafions 
their Sleeping. 

Their Food is on Corn , Fruits, Acorns , 
Chefmuts , Beech-Mafts, and all forts of . Roots 3 
when they are in the Marfhy and Watery places, 
they Feed onWater-Creffes, and fuch like thinog : 
asthey can find ; and when they are neat ae 
Sea-Coaft, they Feed on Cockles, Muskles Oy/ter and 
fuchjlike Fi/h. : 

A Boar moft commonly lies in the ftrongeft 
holds of Zhoras and thick Bufhes, and willabide ° 
the Bay, before he forfake his Der. If you hunt 
him from a ftrong thick Covert , he will be fure 
to go back the fame way he came, if poffible;and 
when he is roufed, he never ftays until he comes 
to the place where he thinks himfelf moft ecure. 
If it fo happen, that there is a Sounder of them 

to- 


a der,the reft will 

n if any break Sounder,the reft wi 
Hees es and if he be hunted ina Hold, or 
Fore/t where he was bred , he will hardly be 
forced to quit ic, but fometimes he will take 
head , a {eem to go out, drawing to the out- 
fides of the Covert , but ’tis only to hearken to 
the Noife of the Dogs, for he willreturn a- 
gain, from whence he will hardly be compelled 
till Night ; but haying, broken out , and taken 
head endways , will not be put out of his way 
for Man or Beaft. 

A Boar will not cry when he is killed, efpeci-_ 
ally a great Boar , but the Sows and young ones 
will. In Fleeing before the Dogs, he neither dou- 
bleth nor croffeth, nor ufeth fuch Subtilties as o- - 
ther Bea/ts of Chase do, as being heavy and flow, 
fo that the Dogs are ftill in with him. 


Terms of Art ufed in Hunting the Boar 
A Boar of three years old is called a young 


Boar, that hath lately left the Sounder,an 
anold Boar iscalled a Sazglier, that hach left the 
Sounder four or five years. , 

‘A Boar is faid to Feedin the Corn, but. if in 
the Meadows or Fallow Fields then he Routeth or 
Wormeth;but when he Feeds in a Clofe and Rou-. 
zeth not, then he Graifeth. 


How toknow a great Boar by his Foot , by 
his Routings, and by bis Soit. F 


'O know anold or great Boar by the Foor, 
theform or print thereof ought to be great 

and Jarge,, the Zoesround and Thick, the edge 
of the Hoof worn and blunt, without cuting or 
paring the Ground fo much as the prone doth ; 
and the Gards which are his hinder C/aws , or 
Dew-Claws, fhould be great and open one from 


the other’; the Eaae of his Foot fhould be 4° 


deep and great, which fheweth the weightinels 
of his Body , and his Steps fhould be great and 
ong. ‘ 

By the Largnef$ and depth of his routing , his 
greatnefS may be known ; his greatnef3 is alfo 
known. by the length and largnef$ of the So//, 
when he walloyyeth in the Afyre : Alfo when he 
comes out of the Soi/, he will rub himfelfagainft 
a Tree, by which his height appears. 
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How to hunt the Boar at force with 
Dogs. 


He Seafon for hunting the Boar begins about 
mid-September, te ends in December, at 

which time they goa Briming. j 
It is not convenient to hunt a young Boar , of 
three years old at force; for he will ftandup as 


long (if not longer ) than a light young Deer , 6 


that beareth but three in the top ; but when he 
is inhis fourth year he may be hunted at force, 
as wellasa Hart of ten, and will ftand up as 
long. ‘Therefore if a Huntfnan goes too near a 
Boar of four years old , he ought to mark well 
whether he went timely to his De» or Couch, or 
not ; for commonly thofé Bears which tarry till 
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it be day-light go into their Devs, following their 
paths or ways a long ume, efpecially where they 
find Fern, or Bed-mafts, whereupon they feed ; 
they are yery hardy, and the Hunt/man needs not 
be afraid to come near unto fucha Bozr, forhe 
will not eafily be reared; But if he find a Boar 
which Soi/eth often times , and which routerh 
fomtimes here and fomtimes there not ftaying 
long ina place, “tis a fign that he hath been {eared 


ro and withdraweth himfelf to fome refting place, 


and fuch Boars moft commonly come to their Deys 
or holds two orthree hours before day, and then 
the/Zunt(man mut be careful. not to come too near 
them, for if they once find him in the Wind, or 
haye the Wind of his Dogs, they will {oon be gon, 

If a Boar defigns to tarry in his Couch,he makes 
fome'doublings ox. crojings at the entry thereof, and 
then lyeth down to reft, and being early in the 
Wood you may judge of his fubtilty, and accor- 
dingly prepare to hunt him with Dogs that are 
cither hor fpirited,, or temperate; for if it bea 
great Boar, and one that hath lain long at reft, he 
muft be hunted with Dogs that will ftick to him, 
and Jet the Aluat{men on Horshack be amongft 
them., charging the Boar, and forcing him as 
much as poflible, to difcourage him; forif.you 
hunt {ach a Boar with four or five Couple of Dozs 
he will not regard them , and when they have 
a little chafed him he will take courage and keep 


30 them at Bay, ftill runing upon any thing that he 


feeth before him; but if he perceive himfelf charg= 
ed, and hard laid unto with Dogs and Huntfinen, 
then he abateth his courage, and fleeth to fome 
other place for Refuge. You mutt alfo fet Re/ays, 
which fhould be of the beft old Staunche/t Hounds 
of the Kennel; for if you fhould make your 
Relays with young Hounds and fuch that are fivift 
and rath to {eize him before the reft come up, they 
will be Spoiled or killed by him: But if he be 
a Boar that is accuftomed to flee end-ways before 
the Dogs , and to take the Champain Countrey , 
then caft off four or five Cople of Dogs at the firft, 


and ferall the reft at Re/ays, about the encry of . 


the Fields where you think he is likely to flee ; 
for fucha Boar will feldom keep the Hrounds at a 
Bay, unlefS he be forced , and if he do ftand at 
Bay then the Afant/men mutt ride in unto him as 
fecretly, and with as little noy{e as poflible, and 
being near him, let them caft round about the place 
where he ftands, and run upon him all at once , 
and it will be hard if they do not give him his 
deaths Wound withtheir Spears or Swords, provi- 
ded they ftrike not coo low,for then he will defend 
the ftroaks with his Swour, and be fure keep nor 
long in a place ufing a quick motion. And tis ob- 
ferved, that if you put Col/ers of Bells about your 
Dogs necks, a Boar will not {0 foon firike at them 
but flee end-Ways before them, and feldom ftand 
at Bay. } 

If a Boar make head againft the Alunt/man he 
mutt not fly, but meet him with his Spear, hay- 


ing great regard to the motion of his Head, for — 


his nature is fuch, to fnatch the Spear out of 
his hands, if he can by any fubtilty, by which 
means he endangers his life ; therefore when any 
fuch thing fhould happen, there is no way to fave 
his life, but for another of the company to alee 

him 


oe 
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him home with his Spear, upon which he leaves 
his firft Man, and rufheth upon the fecond, who 
inuft: be very dexterous in ‘the ordering his Wea: 
pon for fear of danger. il 

If you ftrike at him with your Spear or Sword; 
flrike not low, as aforcfaid, to’ hit him on the 
Snout , for that he regards: not ,-making it his 
great care to receiye blows wponchis Zufks, but 
itrike down right, and in thus affaulting him. , 
they muft be very careful; for-he will runorruth 
upon them with great fiercenefS. 

The Alwnting-Spears muft be very fharp, and 
broad, branching forth into certain Forks, {0 that 
the Boar may not break through them upon the 
fLunt{men ; and the beft places to wound him 


therewith are upon his Shoulders, or on his For- 


head betwixt his Eyes. . 

When you firft raife him out of the Wood (which 
is beft to be in the Morning carly, before he hath 
made Water) he ufeth to funtt in the Wind, to 
{mell what is with or againft him, and very {el- 
dome ftrikes a Man till ie be firft wounded ; and 
when he finds he is fo wounded as not-to live ; 
he is fo enraged, thar he makes what flaughter 
he can, flying at all he meets with, and his Zeeth 
areat fuch time fo hot that it cauféch the Wound 
to bé inflamed. 

_ In the Chae of the Boar you are to obférve the 
fame diligence and devices, that’ is ufed in Hunt- 


ting the Hart; fora Boar of three years old will 30 


fland as long before the Daogs-as a light youn: 
Deer, which beareth but three in the top, as be- 
fore taken notice of 


= 


C HA P. XVHIL 


Of the PO LECAT, FITCH. 


ET, and MARTERN. 


Olecats, Fitchets, and Marteras, area fort of 
Vermin very deftructiye to MWarrens, and 
Flen-houfes; they have a ftrong Scent; they are 
not Chafes to be fought or purfued after,yer when 
by accident they are difcovered, they afford very: 
good diyerfion., and a Hound Croffing on them 
will hunt them as merrily asany other Chafe, and 
“make a full Cry for the time they ftand before 
them, which is not long; forthey quickly betake 
themielvés to fome Zree, and truft to that po; 
ftrength ; and yet ivis 


licy fooner than to their 
much to {ce the ftrength of nature of thelé Crea- 
tures, and how ftoutly they will make their par- 
ty fo againft the Hounds, Scratching, clawing, 
and diting fo, that moft of them come off with 
Bloody No/es ; at laft they betake themfélyes to 
the Trees, leaping from Bough to Bough, and 
Tree to Tree; in the mean time the. Dogs baying 
at them on the ground,and the Funt/men pelting 
them with Stones, Sticks, and the like; alfoa Cro/s- 
Bow or Bow with Bolts doth ood execution, and 
foon puts an end to the Hfunt. 

_ The dunt being ended, the Dogs expect their 


16a Head and Tail like 4 Fox. 


20 


Reward, but it muft not be che Fleth of the yy- 
min, that being not good, neither will they med- 
dle with it; therefore you fhould hang them up 
onthe end of the Auting. Pole, calling the Dogs 
together, that they may {éc it for their encourag- 
ment, but Reward them with pieces of Bread, or 
the like. is Ob oe 

A MARTERN is about the bignefS of 2 
Cat, having a longer Body, and fhorter Lz s, with 

This is ce Pole- 

cat or Wild-Cat, a fort of Vermin well known in 
Fatand for their deftructivenef$ to Hens and Tame 
Fowl. 1 J gr 

Their Skin isa good Fur, not is that of the 
Polecat without its virtues, being reputed very 
ufeful and comfortable for cold Aches in the Bones 
and Foynts; and the Greafe is good for extending 
Shrunck Sinews. 


CHAP XIX 
Hunting the S QV TER ESE. 


Unting the Squiril affords excellent paftime, 
and not without fome> profit ; for both 
the Fle/h and Skin is ufeful, the former being good 
Meat, and the latter an excellent Fur; “tis a very 
thrifty provident Creature, providing in the Sum- 
mer-feafon Nuts and fuch like food in their Nefts, 
to keep them in the Winter, for they do not much 
care to ftir abroad in cold Weather , efpecially 
when the North and Eaft Winds blow. They 
build their Ne/fs, (which by fonte are called Drays) 
in the Summer on the top of the Trees very arti- 
ficially with Sticks and Mo/s of an oval Form, 
like an Zgg, with a hole in the midft, that the 
Rain may not anoy them. 

The way of Alwting them is with Dogs ; 
which are to bay at them on the ground, which 
with the 2unt/men hollowing doth much affrisht 
them ; and if one or two of the Company had 
{mall Drums to beat, it would the more amaze 
them, and facilitate the Sport. 

Then the Mey pelethem with Stones, or Cubit- 
Sticks, as at the Polecat, courfing them from Zree 
o to Tree. The Cro/s-Bow, or the Bow and Bolt 5 

as likewife the Gaz makes a quick difpatch of 
them. 

The beft Seafon to Aunt them is in Autumn, 
When the Leaves are off the 7rees; and indeed 
‘tis very pretty Sport to fee them skip and jump 
from Lree to Tree with {ich nimblenefs to faye 
themfelyes, but all to little purpofé, for inthe end 
Gither the Men Or Dogs {eize them. ‘ 
“, Tf they be driven tothe ground from the Zrees} 
and creep into the Hedges, *tis a fign of their 

° wearinefS ; for during their ftrength they haye fuch 
lofty Minds, that they will keep the Zrees with 
all the dexterity and fubtilcy they can, 


lo} 
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To know by the Impreffion of the 
Foot, or by the Dung, any Fo- 


ref Beaft. 


Ad J only regarded Hlunting in the com- 
E mon acceptation, only managed with 
Ack and Dogs, 1 might have put an end to this 
Ditcour: But forafmuch as there are other 
ways to attain the end, and thofé peradventure 
more ufeful and commendable, I fhall here treat 
of fuch as are moft approved of for the taking 
them. 


CHAP. 


But firft, the skilful Wood-man ought to know 29 


the feveral Jmpreffions of the Feet of every 
Beaft of the Fore/?,which they leave imprinted in 
foft and moift places: And you muft know that 
the Females make {maller Impreffions than the 
Males : Nor fhould the Wood-man be ignorant of 
the feveral Excrements of Foreft Bea/ts, and 
how to make ufe of eyery one for the taking 
their Fellows; for the Dung of all ravenous 
Creatures js of great ufe to draw them on into 
thofe Snares aia 

to entrap them; for fhould you ufe ‘any Cord, 
Wood, or Iron, which is not anointed over there- 
with, thefe Creatuees have that fubtilty and good 
Scent, that they would avoid it; you fhouid 
therefore in making of Trains ufe Cords made of 
Flay and Straw, and riot ufe Ropes; and when 
you fet any Engines, if you can’t get any of their 
Dung, be fure get fome Carrion, and with that rub 
them over. 


HUNTING. 


fuch like ravenous Creatures ( which make War 
fometimes with Maz himfelf) bath ever been e- 
fteemed a commendable Exercife, and hath ar all 
times been encouraged, I’ fhall beftow a Chapter 
or two inthe difcourfe thereof; notwithftanding 
at prefent England is not anoyed with any of 
thofe {trong and great Devourers , » which hereto- 
fore inhabited our Woods and Foreffs; but how- 
ever Ireland is yet infected therewith in feyeral 


10 parts, fo chat it will not be loft labour to treat 


therof, but a benefit to that Kingdom, as alfo to 
many of our American Plantations, where they 


frequent. 


CHAP. XXL 


Concerning the Taking Wolves, 
Foxes, Badgers, Otters, &c. 
by Traps, Engines, &c. 


OLVES area kind of wild Dogs, {trong 
and fierce; their Young are whelpt blind, 
and continue fo for fome time. When they haye 


Devices wherewith you intend 3° their Young they are very bold , and venture 


much for Prey :for them; and when they are 
Proud they are the moft fierce, infomuch that 
they will moft furioufly fight with one another, 
and at fuch times they are eafily purfiied and 
fue out in their Retreats , and fo may be 

ot. 

There are fome Hounds , and efpecially the 
large Irifh Greyhounds , which will run at them; 
but they fhould always be laid ona clear Wind 


Now for the having fome of their Dag upon 49 in divers places to affift each other, and the Men 


occafion, as alfo to know what Bea/fs are ftirrin: 
in any place by their Traéts, obferve thefe fol- 
lowing DireCtions. 

In fome fair Evening , on the fides of the 
Thickets or Forefts, and by the Hiigh-ways, where 
in all probability thofe Bea/ts ufe to pafs, dig up 
the Earth with a Hoe or Mattock, bruifing it {mall 
or fine about four foot {quare in a place, and fo 
do in all likely Paffes, to the end thar whatfoever 
io comes over them it may leayehis Jmpref- 

‘On. 

For Beafts of Prey , as the Wolf, Fox, Badger, 
Polecat, c. make a Train, and when you come 
to any of the places which you have fo prepared, 
throw four or five bits of your Zrain-Carrion up- 
onit, and of Chickens Guts for {maller Bea/fs, and 
youneed not doubt but fiich Bea/fs as eat of the 
Train, Will leave fome of his Dung behind him, as 
wellas the Zmpreffion of his Foot, and accordingly 
yon may prepare for him againft the next day; 

ut ufe great circumf{pection , for wild Beafts are 
for the moft fart very fubtile, of quick Scents, 
timerous, arid jealous of every thing; only be- 
ing prefled with Hlunger, or attraéted by the pro- 
ae of Luft, they are not fo fcrupu- 
lous. 


Now forafinuch as the deftroying Wolves, and 


OUERE to be ready with half Pikes to affift them, 
and to kill the Wolf when he is flayed; for a 
Wolfs Biting is mortal to the Dogs. 

If you run at the Wolf with Dogs, it muft be 


» by Day; for in the Night their Ayes are fo 


flaming and dreadful, that no Dog will venture 
on them. 

A Bloodhound will draw after them very cou- 
ragioufly, but not all Hounds; and there ought 


50 to be particular care in the ping your Dogs, 


at the firft Seafon in Auguft and September, 
whilft they are young ,. to the end they may be 
brought on by degrees to encounter with Old 
ones. 

There ought to, be no Law giyen to fuch 
Beafts of Rapine, fo that you may ule Guns, 
Bows, or the like, to deftroy them, taking all ad- 
vantages of Age, Sex, or Conditions. 

I forbear to give you any further Obfervations 


60 of the nature and quality of the Wolf, referring 


you to 4riftotle, Pliny, Gefner, and others , that 

haye written very ftrange and fabulous things of 

them; but proceed to fhew you fome ways 

(befides Aunting them at force,)how to take them 

by Gins, Nets,Traps,and the like. 

I fhall prefent you with a kind of Pit-fall, _ 

which willrequire little or no explanation , it ie 

a 


) HONTING — Pe 
0 cafie to be underftood; this following Figure butteth juft over the Trap, fo that nothing may 
will deferibe it unto you. come to reach it but by firft ftanding on the 
Trap, and fo you. will befure of them... : 
Thefe Kind of Zraps ought not to ftand co- 
aed by Day, for fear of Cattle falling into 
them. ; 
I fhall next deferibe unto you an Zroy Engine 


for the taking them, very cafie to be made. is 


Figure fheweth its form. 
TO 


SS 


SS 


=S 


Ss 


Be fire your Pit be large and deep enough, a 


ho. 
and that your Hurdle be covered with 7; urfs or FRrOW 
Earth ; the Hinges on which it hangs, to be of SSH 


a juft datance, thar the @Zurdle may turn and 
return upon the leaft Motion; the Artificial 
Hedge, which you fee made up of Hurdles, fach - 
as are ufed for Sheep-Pens , may be broad at the 30 p ZB 
entrance , and fo growing narrower at the end, 
that the Wolf, Fox, or Badger may not pafS by 
the fides; and on the other end of the Zrap 
place a Goofé, a young Pig, or the like: Make a 
Train of fome Carrion to direét and draw the 
Beafts to the faid Trap; and it may fometimes 
fo fallout, that you may take two or three in a 
Night in the fame Pi?. ” Be fure therefore, that 
the Trap do exactly cover the Hole, to the end 
they may not difcover one another. 

Having once taken a live Wolf, you may dif 
able him from hurting the Dogs by breaking his 
lower Faws, and then enter them at him 3 tifler. 
ing them to kill him, and {0 Reward them. 

The beft way to Bait the Trap, is to lay a 
live Lamb tyed by the four, Feet juft on the ; 
middle of the Zrap-Door , and next to that a The ufe and explanation of this Engine is as 
Goofe nailed, with a Lath over her Feet: for followeth; and for the better comprehenfion 
thefé two Creatures being alone, do always call thereof, the feveral pieces are fer down apart 
out for their Companions, and confequently do $0 that go to the compofure of the whole , with 
draw on their Enemies fo much the more eager- the feveral Numibers over them. : 
ly; and a Wolf or Fox coming to jump on Firft, Get two pieces of Zroz as No. x. each 
them is the more furely taken, than if you fhould two Znches and an half long, one broad ; and a 
place your Bait at one end of the Zrap upon the quarter of an Inch thick ; thefe two pieces muft 
ground. have Supporters at each end, ds you {ec B. and 

Now if you know whete 4 Wolf; Badger, ox _ pierced through to receive an Lron-Peg. You 
the like, ufeth to pals, you may boldly ufé this  muft place athwart over one another, as No. z. 
Device with good firccefS: But a Fox will be too riveted in the middle with a piece of Zrox, as B; 
cuning, for iis in hisnacture to return whenever an Inch Jong, with a Ring in the end of itjas R in 
he nicets with any new contrivances in his Roads, 60 No.3. ; 
and willnot adventure for fome time , taking his Jn the siext place,you muft have two other pieces 
citcumference by other ways. of Jron,as No.4. fix Inches long, one Inch btoad; 

The two former ways for Baiting yout 7) rap arid the fixth part of an Zch thick, which muft 
are very good, but I fhall fhew you ote more bea little hollowed under, and at each end Z O 
that excels them; viz, Make your Zraivs; and there mutt be aa opening, like a Mortice an Lich 
always draw your Zrain over the Ti rap, and then ong, and about a third part of an Inch broad. 
hang the faid Zraiy-Carrion on {ome Bough; which  Thefé two Pieces faften inthe middle thwart ca 

other; 


(a 
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other, as No.s. withan Tron-Pin,as M TI in No.6. 
four or five cies long, and made like a Snakes 
Tongue, fo that that being thfuft intd any piece of 
Flefh, the Flefh may not eafily. be gotten off ; 
the end of the faid Peg or Pin T muft be thruft 
into the Ao/e'K, to hold* the faid two pieces 
fixed like a CrofS, as No.7. _. 

The next thing to be done, is to prepare four 
pieces of Zron, as No. 8. each eighteen Liches 
Jong, and-about a quarter of an Zach 
le(S ic betowards the middle C, where they, mutt 
be fomewhat thicker, that is, almoft half’an Zich 
thick, arid not fquare , but only where the Teeth 
are. The end marked 4, fhould. be rounded 
with a fingle Supporter , pierced through in the 
middle ; and the other end A fhould be like a 
Fork, with a crooked Back about two Zuches, as 
deferibed. ; 

All thefe Pieces being thus prepared , begin to 


compofe the whole Exgine by No.1. placing them +9 a Badger, 


crofs-ways, and the end of the Peg E into the 
Hole I, thar they may not ftir. Then take a 
piece of Zron MI, No.6. force the end J into 
the Hole X, of each piece P NO L, fixing it 
very faft ‘that nothing may give way. The 
No.7. fheweth them altogether. ‘Then take No.8. 
and put the end 4 into the Mortice or opening 
N, and-then-into one of the Supporters B of 
No.3. and there faften ic with an row Peg that 
it may play in and out, and turn like a Ca/e- 
ment on its Hinges. Alfo do the fame with the 


three other of the fame pieces , placing the . 


crooked Forks upwards, as in the three Figures 
which»reprefents the whole ready Set. 

Your, Zngine being thus prepared, carry it 
where you find any Carrion laid , and about 
fifty or fixty Paces fromthe faid Carrion fet your 
Engine, and faften it with a Stake, or Iron-Peg, 
to the ground, and if it might be, place’ it in 


the midit of fome Highway, or Foot-path; or 40 


for want of fuch a conyeniency in fome fmooth 
eyen place, beat up the Earth the whole circum- 
ference of the Engine, fo that the middle may be 
half a Foot deep, like a {quare Bed ; juft in the 
middle drive in your Stake or Iron-Peg, which 
mutt have a head or round knob, that you may 
faften thereto the Cord B, which holds the whole 
Engine. 

Then cut a pretty big piece of Carrion , 
and faften it to fome Srick or Rope of Hay, and 
drag it-up “and down to and fro your Engine or 
Trap at a good diftance, and then clap it upon 
your piece of Zron M, haying firft rubbed over 
therewith the whole Zngine, Rope, Stake, and all 
that the Bea/fs may not fmell your defign. (But 
it is,held better, that you make your 7rain to 
and from your Carrion, and not your Ey- 
gine; and that you placed your 7rain Carrion 
with the reft of the Carrion , and baited 
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four Crooks or Forks HZ will {eize on. him, and 
the more he ftrives, the fafter he will be. 

If you place three or four about a piece of 
Carrion, you cant well mifS of your defign ; and 
that the Carrion may be preferved the longer, take 
care that no Dogs, Crows, or the like, come to 


it. 
The Badger isnot very clear fighted, nor good 
feented, fo that there isno great skill required in 


(quare, un- 10 taking him , a finall blow on the Head betwixt 


the Zyes knocks him down. 

The Ofter is faid conftantly to ufe his wonted 
Road, and can hardly be put by it, fhould you 
make a Hedge thwart their Walks. But on the 
contrary, the Fox, if he find any new thing, or 
any alteration in his accuftomary Road, he pre- 
{ently retires upon his fteps, being jealous of a 

jurprizal. J 

I fhall prefent you witlr Device for the taking 

but not a Fox, asbeing too fearful and 


thy. 


0! 


Providea Stick,as the letter 4,about the bignefS 
of a Threfhing-Flail, with a Hole about four 
Inches diftant from the great end 4, and your 
Stick muft be fharpned at the fimall end. ‘Then 

o prepare another Stick B, which muft be fome- 
what bigger, burof the fame length with the o- 
ther; This Stick mufthave a Mortice in it about 
four Znches from the great end B,which may play 
in and out , and receive a Pulley of Wood; and 
the fmall end muft be pointed. Likewifé get a 
a third Stick five foot long , and as big as a 
Mans Arm, pointed at one end , and forked at 
the other , or at leaft Notched or Forked through 
to receive a Peg or a Cord. Then have aftrong 


your Zygine’ with a frefh piece) you muft ¢, treble twifted Cord, about twenty Foot long, as 


then pitch up a Stick juft over your Carrion, 
witha piece of white Paper on the top of it, to 
the end you may frighten the Bea/fs from ap- 
proaching it; for they will not prefume to come 
very near it, but will furround itat a diftance’on 
every fide, and at length fallin with your Engine, 
and coming with fury to feize on the Bait, the 


marked 7 HG, at the endG you aré to make 
a loop, through which paf$ the other end 7, 
and about two Foot off at make a ftay, either 
by tying aknot, or which is better by whipping 
a packthread four or five times about, and faft- 
ning it there. Your Cord muft have a Buck/e, 
or Ring of Iron, or {trong Leather, as D, oe 

that 


HON 


that Ring or Buckle mutt havea {econd Cord , a- 
bout two Foot long, wherewith it may be faftned 
at the Hole or fork of the Stick G. 

Thefe are the chief things you are to prepare, 
for ‘tis fuppofed you may cafily finda large Stone 
of about thirty pound Weight , Which you are 
to ule. 

When you find that any Badger hath paffed , 
either by his Footing, or leaving {ome of his 


Flair on the Boughs ( which Hairs are whitifh 10 is not a 


at both ends, and blackifhin the midft)you may 
there fet up this gine, which feldom fails of ta- 
King him inthree or four days time. But ob- 
ferye that you fet up the Engine juftin the Az/h 
of the Badger ( that is the Hole,or through-fair in 
the Hedge, by which he paffes ) and about the 
middle of the Hedge drive in your Stick A un- 
ul the Hole be only eight or nine Zuches above 
the Earth ; and juft over againft him at about a 
Foot diftance in yout Stick B, fo that the under 2 
part of the Pully be level with the Hole of your 
Stick 4; fet your third Svick about three “Foot 
from your fécond in the Hedge, and fix it ftrong’; 
at the upper end faften your Leather Buckle , 
or Jron Ring D, then thruft the end of the Cord 
Z, through the top of the Cord¢ , next through 
the Hole in your Stick 4 , and then through the 
Mortice under the Pully of the Stick B; and laftly 
througli the Leather , or Iron Ring D; {train the 
ead of yourCord T, until the {tay H be jutt ac 
the /ole of your Stick 4, in which hole gently 
put afmall Peg about an Znch long , which may 
only keep the faid flay A from fliping through 
the hole, then take your Stone or Weight of Lead, 
and liftitup to the Buckle D, and faften it to 
your Cord , letting it hang there. Then open 
your Coller F juft inthe Me/h , that the Badger 
may not poflibly get through at that place, unlefS 
he put his Afead through the Noo/e. In cafe the 
Mefhbelarze, and that the Noofe will not 
up extended , you may tye itat both fides with 
a few Spires of Graff; andif the AMe/h be high , 
fupport your Noofe withalittle Forkas K. You 
may try when allis right, for the leaft twitch of 
your Noofe will thence) force out the Peg L, and 
make way for the ftay 7, then falls the Stone B; 
and ftrangles the Badger, res 

In cafe you perceive that a Badger uleth to 
crofS any High-way, or to frequent any Foot- 
Path , make an Artificial Hedge crofs his walk 
and leave a paffage for him, in which you ma 
plant your Engine ; for he will endeavour to get 
through, rather than return or walk about. 

Your Zronmongers fell certain Engines, which 
they know not the ufé of ; there is) much Art 
and, Caution to be obferyed in planting them as 
they thould be; for one well planted is better 
than ten fer atadventure and indifcreetly. I fhall 
not trouble you with the manner of compofing 
them; ‘hecaufé they are every where to be bought, 
nor how to open them , that being known to 6 
moft ; but I fhall give youfome Inftru@ions how 
to fet them to Art. When you have found out 
the tracking of any Fox or Badger , place your 
Gin ia this manner; Dig up a {quare plot of Ground; 
and bruifé the Earth to fine Duft,that it may lye 
fmooth and plain; the midft of it mutt be 


yi 


ftand 40 Engine all at once , 
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deeper and hollower, to theend the Bridge may 
have Room to play when the Beat treads on 
it. j Cae. , 

. Place your Gin crofs the w. 
Fermin uleth to 
plot withGraf , 


ay , by which the 
pafS ; and cover, oyer the whole 
or Leaves gently ftrewed, that 
the Beaf? may not fufpect any thing; if youdid 
the like in two orthree places, by which he uféth 
to paf$, he would go over the more boldly. It 
mifS tomake a Train of fome Carion, to, 
draw him on the more boldly. You may tye. 
the end of the Chainto fome Stake » removed a- 
bout four or five Foot from the Gin ; and when 
you are making it , let the Solesof your Shoes 
be rub’d oyer with fome Carion . pat the Beaft 
may not perceive you have been there. This fol- 
lowing Figure /hews the Form thereof 
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There is great Art to be ufed in drawing ofall 

Beafts of the Foref? , as being by navure jealous 

and fearful, fo thacyour Art muft be.to’ works 
your Devices with Subtilty. Therefore whete- 

ever you finda Bea/? hath paft, lay fome Baits. 
for him three or four days one after another ; 

and if you find them {till eaten , you may af: 

fure your felf of taking him; but plaht not your > 
but firft miake your place 

ready , then let himeat outof itonceor twice , 

then let your Engine lye there a day, or,two, and. 
if he ftill continues eating the Baits, then fit- it- 
up for the taking him. WH 


This Invention fheweth how to {hoota For } 
Woolf, Badger, or other Bea/t, if once you know 
_ the place by which they pafs,or the Earths where 
they Retreat by day, which are generally in’ 
ftrong Zhickets , and among{t Rocks that can’t be 
dug; nor are thefe Bea/fs to be gotten out by 
force , therefore this Invention will be good to 
take them. Suppofé the Letters 4 B Were the 
Fiole , by which they enter, drive in a Stake 
half 4 Foot long, juft inthe Mouth of the en- 
E¢ Trance ; 


HUN 


td f, as big as ones Thumb, 
onthe other fide, be 

1es of the Hole; this Stickat the end F 
SUK fitcle Notch , as F, which muft be 
four Jnches out of the Ground, than havea Stick 
he c, which muft be four Fingers longer than the 
{pace between the two firft Sticks 6 4; at one 
end a mtft be a little Crook , andat the other 
end e afmall Notch ; ’tis deferibed in the Figure 
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trarice , and attother a 
and about a Foor long 


No. 17. marked E F. So is the great Stake by 1° 


the Letters O P, with the Notch at the part 


Then look out for aconvénient place,to ftand 
about ten or twelve paces from the hole, to make 
a Shoordireétly into it, without the interruption 
of any Boughs , Bufbes or the like, as for Exam- 
ple at G Q, and there faften a lufty Stake, about 
four or five Foot long into the Zarth,with a Head 
like a Ref? , and about three or four Foot near 
the Hole, drive in juft fuch another Stake, but 20 
fomwhat fhorter. Then place yout Gun L RM, 
upon your two Refts or Stakes , and level it di- 
rectly withthe Hole, then bind it very fait to 
the Stakes , fo that it may direétly hit the mid- 
dle of the Entrance. Your Gua being thus fixed 
according to Art , get a fmall but flrong Cord , 
which draw on the forked places- of the Stakes 
juft under the Gun; at the end P tye a Stone of 
feven or eight pound weight, and at the other 
end fa fimall Stick, half as big as ones little 30 
Finger , and about two Znches long; ftrain your 
Corduntil the Stone be juft at the Zricker of your 
Gun, and that the fall Stick may be put with 
one etd into the Notch’e of the Stick ae c, in 
fuch manner that the faid Stick may be about an 
Dich lear off the Ground , the Stove holding 
all right » Ehen place a finall thin Board, about 
eight or nine Jxches long, and half fo broad o- 
ver your little Szick,and cover it with dry Leaves, 
light Duf? ot Grafs, then cock your Gun , and 4o 
faften'to the Tricker one eid of a little Pack- 
thread , the othet end whereof muft be drawn 
through the Reft P, aad then tryed tothe Stone , 
and your work is done. 

For there is not any Creature which pafleth in 
or out, but muft tread on the Board, which éaufeth 
the finall Stick to give way, and then down falls 
the! Store, and off goes the Guz, which being 
well chatged with Pifol Bufets, cannot mils 
Execution , unlefs it happens to Raéw , and the 5° 
Wet damps the Powder that it doth not Fire, and 
that may be remedied by making a Cafe of Wood 
tobe over the Lock. By this. means you may 
kill Wolf, Fox, or other Creature , if you can 
find out thetr Retreatsor Flarbours, or but their 
ufuial Paths or Roads. You may alfo make Trains 
and lay a Bait juftat the level of your Guy, at 
about twelve or fourteen Paces from it, all which 
Trefer ‘to your ingenuity , that I may not wear 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Direttions for taking Polecats, Fich- 


ets , Martins, or Marterns , 
and the like Vermin that are in- 
jurious toWarrens, Dovehoufes , 


or Henroofts. 


Hele Creatures are found very offenfive to 
fuch places as they frequent, as Warrens, 
Dovehoufes , and Henroofts, not only- deftroying - 
the Young , but oft times devouring the £gs. 

They are great Encreafers, and if care be not 
taken to deftroy them , they will do great and 
many mifchiefs. Here followeth a devife to take 
them by Night , for they are not often feen by 
day , but ue either lye clofe in their Ales, or 
in fome concealed places as amongft Stoves, un- 
der Logs , and fometimes on thick Boughs of 
Trees. 

"Tis good that a Warrener do fometimes look 
about in fuch like places with a Gu to fhoot them, 
and not altogether to truft tohis Box, or Che/?- 
Traps, which are here reprefented unto you in 
thefe Figures. The firft being with a fingle, and 
the latter with a double Entrance. 


I fhall thew you how to makeand uf thefé 


Traps. Take three piecesof Oak,or Elm Boards 
of an equal bignefs, like that which is in the 
firft Figure , and marked with 4 BC D; Ict 
them be four foot long,and one over,and about an 
Such thick ; nail them together juft like a Coffin , 
and clofe up one end with a piece of the fame 
Boards , which muft be nailed faft on, as 4 C B 


our the Thread of this Difcourfe, and leave no- 69 #: Likewife nail over three main Boards, another 


thing to exercifé your invention. 


piece, as 4 FG H, which muft beas large as a- 
ny of thereft, but hot folong by two partsin 
threes; and for the reft of thecovering you muft 
have another piece of the fame fort of Boards. On 
the other fide of the Boards makea Hole witha 
Gimlet at the places marked G HY, where faften 
two Nails, which may be driven into the as ee 

that 


HUNTING, 


that lies on: the top, fo asto ferve for Sockets , 
or for your better compreherifion.as the Axdetrec 
of a Coach, fo that the Board may be eafily lifted 
up», and let down; and at the other end JK, 
nail another piece of Zimber jult equal to that 
marked With 4 F G Af, which muft only be faft- 
ned to the upper Board infuch manner, that be- 
ing let down, the whole may {eem: to: be fome 
Chef? clofe thut. 

Then get two pieces of Wood as L MP Q, two 
Foot long, an Dich and anhalt thick, and pier- 
ced atthe ends 2 Afwvith a Hole big enough to 
turn ones little Finger therein; then nail them 
©n your ovo fide Boards about the middle of 
them , juft Oppofite to each other , witha piece 
of Wood an Lich Square , fhaped at. both ends 
like an Axvletree , which put eafily incothe two 
Holes LM; At the middle O of this faid Ax/e- 
tree framea Mortice , or hole to faften. and tyea 
Stick O N,which may fall down upon the move- 
ing Plank, when it is letdown; and this is inten- 
ded to prevent any Bea/? from lifting wp the Co- 
ver, when once it is down. 

Before you nail all the Boards together, make 
a hole in that plank marked 4 BC D,atthe place 
marked w x , whicly hole fhould be two Ziches 
Jong, and half an Zich over, jut oppofite there- 
unto ; and in the other Plank bore a little hole 
with a Gimlet as'av R, that you may put im a 


finall Cord there , at the end of which ty¢ your 3 


Tricker RST, made of a Stick as big as ones 
little Fiiger , which though faftned at the end 
R,may however have liberty enough tomoye u 
and down, and muft pafs through the Hole /, a- 
bout wwoLiches out, with:aNotch. or two as 7: 
about the end of it tye your Bait onthis Trick- 
er within the Chef-Trap, which ought to be appto- 
priate to the Nature of theBeaf? or Vermin you 
intend to take. Fora Polecat or Fitcher ule a 
Chickin, for a Weefil or Martin, Egs, and fora 
Houfe-Cat fome fall Birds;or a Pigeon. 

For the: fetting this Zrap, you muft have a 
flrong Cord faftied upon the moving Plank, near 
the middle of it marked Y towatds the end; at 
the other end of the faid Cord tye a finall Stick 
marked ¥, an Jnch and an half long , and lialf 
as big as ones Finzer , formed at one end like a 
Wedge, {o thar the Trap being lifted wp about 
half a Foor , as you fee it reprefenced in the Fi- 
gwe: and the Cord being pafled over the 4x/e- 


tree Z O, the little Stick may have one end in the 50 


Notch 7 of your 7ricker,and the other end in the 
Hole Wand then is yourZrap or Evgine rightas it 
fhould be. 

If your Tricker be but a quarter of an Zuch 
clear from the bottom Plank, when any Vermin 
is once in , and gives but one touch to the Bait uM 
which is. on the Zricker, that gives away , and 
dowa falls your moving Plank, with the Dore 
faft fhuc. 


The other Zrap with the double Entrance , is 60 


much the beft,by reafon that the Vrmin you in- 
tend totake, may fee through it to behold’ the 
Prey, and comeinat which fide they pleafé , 
and theteforé will fooner venture in. 

It is formed much after tlie fame maniiér with 
the former, only it hath two turning Planks,and 
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falling Doors, and the Tricker ought to be in 
the middle at Z. Ineed not give you further 
Directions therein , {eeing you can’t mifs the hit- 
ting this latter , if you have truly comprehended 
the former , it requiring nothing more than dou- 
bling the Inftru@tions for the Trap-Doors , the 
Sockets , Cords and the like. Befides every War- 
vener can cither make them , or fhew you them 
ready made, if in cafe you can’t make one by 


10 thefe Directions. 


CH A P. XXII 
Direéttions for killing Field-Mice , 


-and Rats, 
° 
I fhall in this hort Paragraph’ give you a ule- 
ful Invention for the killing Field-Mice 
and Rats, being great devourers of Wall 
fruit ; and’tis generally believed that Birds do 
the mifchief, when in truth ‘tis the Rats by: Night. 
They differ from Houfe-Rats, being grayer and 
longer Atsired , their Tails are not fo long, and 
have two thick Ayobs on them, full of bufhy Marrs; 
o they are faid to fleep about fix Months of the 
year , viz. from September to April, and are 
often found in the Roots of old Trees , and the 
like places. Therefore thef following Figures 
will thew adeyice to take them, 
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I fhall give fome Rules and. Direétions for the 
making fetting and baiting the aforefaid D raps to the 
moft advantage; obferye the middle Figure, and 
by that you may regulate your felf Get a piece 
of Pipe-iaff two Foot and an half long, and fix 
Jnches broad, then take a piece out of it from*the 
pointed line g 4, about Ten Juches from the end 
C, D; then opening a pair of Compaffes an Inch 
and an half, fet one foot of the Compajfes at the 
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by the little Stick o ¢, Whereof the end o mutt 
be placed againft the end H, and the other end 
e into the Notch of the Stick fc, and fo it 
makes up a kind of Window, or entrance about 


the bignefS of two Znches and an half, or three 
Inches, as is reprefented by the Letters a, 0, c, in 


the fecond Figure. The Bow M, K, N, muft be 


fo bent,that when itis drawn as you {ee in the firft 
Figure, the ends M, N, may be in a diteé Zine 


edge g,and carry the other foot oyer the line g, 10 with your ftrengthning piece F, F. The firlt of 


to the point g, and from thence placing one foot 
of the Compajfes at D, make one point or mark 
at the lettet ¢, to draw a Jive from thence to 9-s 
Do the very fame on the other part of the Board 
C E Z, then witha fine Saw cut out your Board 
by the lines e 7, and d 7, and fo take off the 
piece G, H. 

When you have proceeded thus far,make a little 
kind of Gutter or Channel along the thicknefS 


of your Board with fome {mall Anife, jut where 20 


your piece was taken out , and nail a piece of 
ftrong Wood £ F, about half an Zch broad over 
the two branches € D, to ftrengthen them, as 
likewife to hold the Cord, which isto bend and 
fet the Ginx, as fhallbe ihewd inits proper place. 
Next cut a piece of Pipe-ftaff as H C J, a little 
bigger than your yee and form it fo that it 
may flip in and out by the Gutters or Channels 
which you have made in the thicknef$ of the main 


ed: 

“This piece had need be three or four Znches 
longer than that which you cutout, and in the 
room thereof this latter: muft be placed, and the 
other end Z, may be floped to a point; and at 
the end,of it bore a {mal Hole » thwart the Board, 
wherein put a ftrong well twifted Cord; you 
muft Hkewife havea piece of Holly about 
threefoot and an half long, as MK N, and as 


piece from Whence you cut the piece firft mention- 30 


the Figures is to fhew the form of the main piece, 
as likwife the runing one. The end 4 of the 


main piece muft be {harpned to the intent you 
may either fer it againft the WZ, or on the ground, 
when you bend it ; and about eight Zyches from 
the end 4, at the letter L you may cut ina 
pretty deep Notch whereon to reft your Foor , 
that you may hold it the fteddier when you go 
about to bend your Evgine. 

I fhall now fhew you how to Bit it, and 
Where to fet ic up. You mult Buz? before you 
bend: As little piece of Lard, a Candles end, or 
the like will do the work, which faften to the 
Stick f, e, about an Jych from the Notch c, juft 
atthe place marked with the letter a. Then fet 
the end A to the ground, reft your Foot on the 
Notch Z, take with one hand the end 7 of the 
moying piece, and ftrain it until the end 4 be 
three Jvches or thereabouts diftant from 2; then 
take inthe other hand the little Stick o c, and 
place the end thereof o juft againft the end A of 
the moving piece,and then place the end of the 
little Stick oc, inthe Notch thereof c, and fo the 
Bow is bent as it fhould be. Now for the fetting 
or placing it, obferve where the Fruit is moft ea- 
ten, and there place the Zrap or Givin this man- 
ner... Thruft the end 4 into any Hole of the 
Wall , it matters not how little way it enters , 
proyided it ftand firm, the Bow being undermoft, 


thick asvones Finger,» (if it were of ftrong round 4o that fo the Vermin may go along upon it by the 


Whalebone it would do well) which ‘bend like a 

wv, and at the end MW, tie a ftrong Pack-thread 
which muft-paf$ through the Hole N,of the end 7, 
of the moving piece HG J, and from thence 
tie it ‘to the other end Nof your Red or Holm; 
then get three little pieces of Wood as X f 4, 
fomewhat lefS than ones little Finger, and place 
them in the Afoles made fix Znches from the ex- 
cifion; then place the middle of your Bow upon 
your main»piece of Pipe-Staff at the letter 7, fo 
that ones of the’three Crooks may be juft at X, 
and the other twovat 4, f, and between them 
three your Bow muft he held tight and firm; then 
tie a ftrong Cord at the Staff E F, at the Letter 
2, and at the other cnd a little Stick c 0) two 
Ziches long, and half fo big as ones little Fingers 
the faid Cord from the letter G to this laft_men- 
tioned: Stick muft not exceed fix Znches in length. 


You muft have another little Stick fc, eight . 
Inches long, but no bigger than the former, which 60 


tie with a Cordatthe middle of your Bow X, in 
fuch manier-that it may turn to which fide you 
pleafé, andthe other end of the faid Stick muft 
haye a Notch miade in it as c, and “néar to it tic 
your Balt. ‘The Stick fc, and the Pack-thread 
G,0¢, mutt be of a canvonienvlengeks fords he 
picce of Wood; 7G , being drawn and ftayd 


pointed Line 4%B, to feize on the Bait a by 
the opening a, 0, ¢; and being on the Board 
B, he will ftretch out his Head and Legs to reach 
it, and of neceffity will force the little Stick o c, 
from the Notch of the Zricker; then down goes 
the Bow and forces on the moying piece, fo that 
the Rais taken by the midft of his body Be 
careful of fetting this Gim that there be no Bough 
adjoyning ; for then by the. help thereof the Rar 


50 may get off the Bait, and not come upon the Giv, 


This Device is alfo good for Houfe-Rats. 


C.H A; P,. XXIy. 


How to take Hares and Rabets by 
Nets, c. , 


I fhall next proceed to fhew you feveral ways 
how to take Hares and Coneys, and fo con- 
clude this Difcourle of Flunting; firft giving you 
fome “Figures, and then fee you Directions for 
the ordering them for ule. 

Thefe 
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'Thefe Nets are proper either for Hares ot 
Rabets, but they muft be placed as hereafter fol- 
foweth, Obférve the Path or Traét in any Copice 
or Furraw by which any Afare ufeth to pals, like- 


wile how the Wind is, that you may fo {et the’ 


Net that the Hare and Wind may come toge- 
ther. If the Wind be fide-ways it may do well 


Itt 

manner ; Take the Stick #, £, and put it onthe 
edge of the Way upon the Cord L, which is at 
the bottom of the Net; The other Cord muft be 
placed on the top of the Stick; then. go. along 
behind the Net, fupporting it with your hand, 
and place your fecond Stick juft as you did the 
firft; you thould endcayour to fet your Ne¢ lean 
a little towards the way by which you expect 
your Game will come, for the Game runing fierce- 


10 ly again{t the Net, will force the Sticks to give way, 


and {o the Neg falls on him. 

There is another Net reprefented by the latt 
Figure, which is lef$ troublefom than either of 
the former, only it may be further dietned ; 
however it is excellent for Rabets in fuch Foot. 
paths, where fometimes you have three or four 
Couple runing after one another , all which may 
be taken at once, for it doth not fall as the nvo 
former. ! 

The two former are ufeful for raking Wolves, 
Foxes, Badgers, and Polecats, as well as Hures 
and Coneys; but the latter only for Hares and 
Coneys. “The true time to fer thefe Nets is at 
Day-break, until half an hour before Sun-rife; 
and from about half an hour before Sun-fet, un: 
til Dark-night. 

I hall forbear to inflrué& you further in the 
fetting this laft Nev, the reprefeating it, together 
with the preceding Rules being fufficient, only 


enough ; but never if the Wind blow over the 39 this isof another make, and indeed a Net inclofed 


Net into the Hares face, for he will {cent both ic 
and yowat a great diftance. The two pointed 
Lines A. B.C. D denote the Foot-path by which 
the Game ufeth to pafS; then prepare three or 
more Sfakes, according to the length of your 
Ne} the Stakes fhould be about the bignef$ of 
ones Thanh, and about four foot long, fharpned 
at thé greater erid, and a little crooked at the 
finaller 2. S.7/-Stick them in the ground fome- 


within two others. 

There are three or four other ways to take both 
Fares and Coneys with Nets at any time of the 
day, efpecially if you know any Furz-Ba/hes or 
{trong Zhickets, where they ufe to refort. TI thal 
not need to trouble you with the Forms of the 
Nets, only the Names fhall {uffice. You muft 
obférye which \ay in probability the fare will 
take, and at twelve or fourteen Paces diftance; 


what flooping, as if {o forced by the Wind; two 4o pitch your Net in a Semicircle; then fetch a 


of them muft be {e¢ atthe two fides of the way 
and the reft in the midft as you {ee occafion. 
They muft only hold up the Net from falling, but 
in a very flight manner, that if the Game run a- 
gaint it, ic may fall down, and fo entafgle him. 
Be fire tohide your felf in {ome Ditch or Bu/h, 
behind fome Zree, or in fich like place behind 
the Net , for if you fhould be perceived your 
expectation would be fruftrated;nor indeed fhould 


you walk in the Path-way by which you expect 50 


the Game to come, for they will have {ome imper- 
fect feent of you. Whea you perceive _ the 
Game to be paft you, give a Shout, flinging yout 
Ffatat them, which will put thent into fuch a 
furprize , that they will {pring on, and run juft 
intothe Net, {0 that you muft be nimble to take 
them, left they break out and make their efcape. 
This Net is not fo good in windy Weather as in 
Calm. 


compa{s about and beat the Bu/h, and you can’t 
well mifs; for Radets will make to their Burrows, 
and ZZares to the Coverts. 

The Nets that are of uf for this purpofe are 
called Hays, and are common to be bought at 
any Shop that fells Nets; you may have them 
longer or fhorter as you think fit , about fifteen 
or twenty Fathom is a good length, and for 
depth a Fathom. 

Rabets do often ftraggle abroad about Mid- 
day for frelh Gra’; when you perceive any ftore 
to be gone forth to fome remote Brakes or Thick- 
ets, get one with you, and pitch two or three of 
thefe Hays about their Burrows, and lie clofe 
there. If café you have not Nets enough to en- 
clofe all their Burrows , you may flop fome with 
Stones, Bujbes, or the like; then go with your 
Coney-Dog to hunt up and down at a good di- 
ftance, beating the Bu/hes, and drawing on by 


The middlemoft of the three Figures 1 fhall 60 degrees, and the. Man that is with you, which 


next explain: It muft befet much after the fame 
tanner as the former, as to the Way and Wind. 
You fee how the two Cords at each end of the 
Net ought to be difpoféd; next you muft have 
two Sticks X, L, M, N, each four foot long, and 
thrice as big as ones Thumb, they mutt be cut 
exactly {mooth at eachend, and placed in this 


lieth clofé by the Hay, may take them as they 
bolt into the Hay. 

Your Purfe-Nets are very ufeful to take both 
Hares and Radets at certain times , but you 
mutt.watch them, elfé they will foon bite through 
and efcape; they are to be placed in their Me/hes 
through Hedges , and in their Burrows or Holes. 

Rg Thefé 
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Thefe Purfe-Ners are alfo well known , and 
common to be bought in Shops that fell Nes. 
Three or four Dozen of thefé Nets are fufficient 
to lay over the Holes , and be fure to faflen 
them by tying the Strings to fome Sticks thruft 
into the Zart , otherwife when the Radets bolt 
out, they will run away, and get out of the 
Nets. j 

When your Purfe-Nets are all fixed , and e- 
very thing inorder, there muft be one or two to 
lie clofé to fe what Game comes home, whilft in 
the mean time you beat the Bu/hes, and hunting 
at adiftance to force themhome; and if in cafe 
you have not Purfe-Nets enough to lay oyer all 
the Berrzes, then ftop thofé that remain with 
Earth, Bufbes , or the like, to keep them 
out. 

There is another way to take Rabets with 
thefe Purfe-Nets, and that is at their coming out 
of their Berries, and you muft Feret them out 
in this manner ; firft, hunt up and down to force 
them all in ; then {pread your Nes over the 
Barrows, and fo put in your Feret, or Ferets, 
with a BeZ about their Necks , which will give 
notice of their coming to the Rabets, who ¢n- 
deayouring to ayoid the Ferers willbolt out into 
the Purfe-Nets; from whence you muft imme- 
diately take them, before the Ferets {eize them, 
and when they come out of the Burrows, put 


them in again. You muft Cope their Mouths, 30 § 


that is, tye up their Chaps with fome fine Pack- 
thread, which will hinder their feizing on- the 
Rabets, and fucking their Blood; for when their 
Bellies are full, they will lie in their Burrows and 
fleep, fo that you may wait above half a day 
before they will come forth, fo that your Sport 
will be {poiled. 

Some ule to fhoot a Gy» into the Berries to 
awaken them ; but I hold nor that a good way , 


for it will terrifie the Raders, and occafion them 40 


to forfake the Berries. 

You ought not to deftroy too many Does, 
but of the old Bucks the more the better. 

The Hay, as wellas the Purfe-Nets, muft be 
made ufe of with your Ferets; for if they e- 
feape the Purfe-Nets , then they are taken in the 
Flay. 

For the keeping your Ferets obferve thefe few 
Directions; Let them be lodged in fome Hlutch 


or Hutches, or for want thereof in Zuds, with 5 


clean Straw, which ought to be fhifted every 
three or four Days; give them every Morning 
and Eyening fome warm J/k from the Cow, an 
for want thereof, fometimes a warm Egg, the 
white and yolk being beaten together. You may 
fometimes Reward them when they sunt, with the 
Eye, ot fome part of a Raber. You muft carry 
your Ferets in Bags, and {o carry them home 
again; alfo feed them with Sheeps-FYearts and 
raw Fiz/h, 

As to the taking Hares and Coneys with Slip- 
ping-Knots, Collars, or the like Noo, although 
the ways are common to many,yet I fhall {peak 
fomething of them. 

In fetting thefe Rwiing-Knots rub them over, 
as alfo your Hands and the Soles of your Shoes,' 
with fome of the Croféls of a Hare , or with 
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fome green Wheat , or the like; for they are of 
fo quick a fmef, that you will elfe be difco- 
vered. 

In planting your Co/ar, make the leaft alte- 
ration imaginable; for old Afares are as fubile 
and jealous as Foxes, and their cuftom is when 
they come to any Hedge through ‘which they 
ufe to pafs, ro fcrape with their Fore-feet round 
about the Mefb, both before and in it, ere they 
will, adventure through , fo that you thall often 
find your Avot flipt afide and drawn, which you 
will hardly believe; yet Experience hath de- 
monftrated ir in the fame place fifteen or twenty 
days together, fothat for the Srett fecurity, it 
will not be amifS to plant a fecond Runing-Knot 
flat on the ground, juft under that which you 
{pread abroad, by which means you may take 
the Hare by the hinder parts. This {econd is 
intended to furprize him by the Foor, and one or 
the other will hardly fail. 

It is the nature of the Hare , being once taken 
inany of thefe Avots, to pull with all his ftrength, 
and he feldom or never turns about like the Ra- 
bet, to bite off the hold-faft; you fhould there- 
fore ule Latin-wier double twifted, which will 
be fure to hold either Hare or Rabet, or elfe as 
this Figure directs. 


Take a little Stake 7, twice as big as ones 
Thumb, and about a Foot long ; at the upper end 
S, make a Hole big enough to receive the Tip 
of ones Little-finger; then make your Collar of 
ftrong Packthread or Wier ; if of the latter, tye 
the end of it to any ftrong Packthread-, which 


draw through the Hole of the Stake , 
and faften it to fome ftrong Bough, which 
you muft bend down towards the Stake; 
then put a fhort Peg of about-an Znch long, 
and fomewhat lef$ than ones Little-finzer 
very gently into the Hole S, fo that the 
Branch being let go may not flip your not , but 
may ftand bent. Then open your Colar R to 
the largenefS of the Me/h, and if any Raber or 
Hare be taken, and they turn about to bite off 
their Chain, they prefently rub out the little Peg, 
then the Bough flies back and ftrangles it. This 
is an excellent way to take any Vermin. 

I thould now proceed to fhew you {everal 
Ways totake Deer, both with Zoyls or Nets, and 
without, as alfo the manner of making them; but 
I forbear, left I fhould be thought to teach the 
Art of ftealing Venifon; Cuffom and the Laws 
having fo prevailed amongft us, as to difcoun- 
tenance all ways of taking them, but by hunting 
them with Dogs. 

J 


HUNTING. 


I thall next proceed to fome few Obferyations 
about Parks, and {0 concludes this Difcourfe of 


Flunting, with the Laws relating thereunto, as alfo 
to Fore/ts. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of PARKS and WAR. 
REINS: 


ARKS and WARREN'S may not im- 
properly be termed the Nurferies and Store- 
houfes of Game, as being always furnifhed with 
Deer, Flares, and Coneys, and generally witlr 
Pheafants, and other winged Fowl.” The firtt Ra- 
man that we read of that enclofed wi// Beafts, 
was Fulvius Hlerpinus; and Varro had the firtt 
Flare-Warren. 

As concerning the Scituation of a Park , 
thall lec you know wherein the beauty and ad- 
vantages do confift; not that every place can 
afford firch a ground; however he that can’t have 
all the conveniences and benefits, fhould get as 
many of them as the place will afford, not lofing 
any , and not to follow the Foor-{teps of fome, 
who for want of due circumfpection and mature 
confultation, have altered the frame of a Buildin, 
two or three times before they have finifhed it, to 
their great lofs and difcredit. 

A Park fhould haye three forts of Land in it, 
viz. Meuntainous and Barren, Hilly and yet Fer- 
tile, Plains and Fruitful: The Mountainous part 
fhould be well covered with high Woods, at leaft 4 
third part thereof; the Dowxs and Hiilly part , 


fhould have one third Part Coppices and low 40 


Woods; and the Plains, at leatt one third part 
Meadows , with fome Arable for Corn, A Park 
fhould not want a River to run through fome 
part of it; alfo it ought to have a {mall Brook or 
Springs; but if Nature denies thefe Conveniences, 
Art muftiupply it by Ponds, made to receive and 
preférye Raz which falls; and fuch Ponds will 
be very profitable for Fi/h and Fowl > in fome of 
which may be made a Decoy. 

You fhould have your Park well ftoréd with 
Mift-Trees, as Oaks, Beech, and Chefaut, which are 
not difficult to be had, and are quick of growth, 
efpecially the two laft , and they exceed’ the 
former alfo in fweetne(S and goodnefS; neither 
fhould pple, Pear, and. Plumb Trees he want: 
ing, all affording good food for them. You 
fhould alfo have your Park well inclofed, if pof- 
fible, with a Brick or Stone-Wall; or for want 


with a Pale of found Oak, fo high and clofe. 


Il 3 
may breed young €o/ts and Horfes, noris it amity 
that in fome part of the lower Ground you have 
a Cow-Walk during the Summer Seafon. There 
fhould be at leaft five or fix Inclofures in your 
Park , that you may {hur our and fet in’ your 
Deer, as you fee occafion; fometimes altogether 
into your HighWoods, where in cold Froffs and 
Snows they may be fheltered and fed by the 
Keepers yvith Hay and Provender. You may 


10 alfo in Summer let fach a proportion as you in- 


tend to ufe, be fed in better Ground than the o- 
thers which are for Store. You fhould alfo make 
artificial Afoles and Caverns for the Deer to retire 
into, as. well in the hot as cold Seafons. : 


C TABOO 


4 Of Terms relating to Forefts, and 


Forest-Laws. 


Foreft isa place peculiarly fer apart by 
[ \ Royal Authority for the keeping and pre- 
ferving of Game; and to that end there are certain 
peculiar Laws, Offcers and Orders, many of which 
T fhall here take notice if, and which may at large 


3° be foundin the great Charter of the Foreft. 


A Purliew is Ground adjoyning to Fare/ts, which 
being made Fore/fs by K.Afenry the Second , Rich- 
ard the Firft,or K. Johw, were by perambulations 
granted by Ffenry the Third , and fevered! a ain 
fromthe fame. And a Purliex-max ishe that th 
ground within the faid Purliewand 40 s.per durum 
Frechold; and fuch a one may hunt within his 
Purlieu, 

To every Fore/? doth belong certain Offcers. 

A Regarder is an Officer fiyorn to take care of 
the Vert and Venifon, to view and enquire of all 
Offences committed within the Foref?, and of all 
concealments of them, and to feethat Offcersdo 
well execute their Offee ; and of thefe Regarders 
there are more or lefS belonging to every Fore/t 
according to the largnef$ thereof. 

A Forefter is an Offcer {worn to look after and 
preferve the Vert and Venifon within his Bailiwick 
or Divifion, and to watch the fame both by day 


50 and night, likewife to apprehend all Offenders, 


and to make complaint thereof to the Forefp 
Courts. 

A Verderor isan Offcer chofen by the Fréehol- 
ders of the County, by a writ directed to the Sheriff 
for that purpofé, and is to look after the Wool 
and Gra/s im the ForéfPs, and of thele there ate 
alfo more or le{ according to the extent of the 
Foreft. 

A Rawyger is to léok after the purlicu and to 


joyned, chat neither Badger or Cat can cteep 60 drive back the Deer into the Foré/# and to enquire 


through, nor Fax nor Wolf leap over; and for a 
further defence it were not amifS to have a good 
Quick-fet Hedge, yvhich fhould be always kept in 
a good Husbandlike order. Some part of the 
Mowstain and HixhWood may afford a Herner , 
and fome part of the Midling-ground may be for 
a Cokey or Hare:-Warren. In the whole, you 


after Offenders, and to prefent their Offences. 

An Agzflor is an Offcer that takes in to feed Stran- 
gers Cattle, and receives for the Kings wleall fuch 
Tackmony as becoms due for the fame. 

A Chafe is much of the Nature of a Fare/?, be- 
ing a place for the keeping of Game, to which 
belongs alfo feveral the like Offers. a 

here 


114. 

There isa Month every year called Fence-month 
which begins fifteen days before Midfunmer, and 
ends fifecen days after, during with time ‘tis not 
permitted ro Aunt in the Foreft; or to difturb the 
Deer , as being Fawning time , and at that time 
no Cattle are permitted to feed there. 

Woodgeld is the cutting or gathering of Wood 
in the Fore/t, or the Mony paid for it to the Fo- 
refers ule. 
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if he conceal the fact, fuch Elunting fhall be deein: 
ed Felony, if proved againft him, burif confef: 
fed the Offence fhall be only fineable ar the next 
General Seffions. Stat. 1 HZ. 7 Cap. 7, 

None fhall keep any Deer, Hays or Buck fpalls, 
except in his own Park, on pain to forfeit for e- 
very Month they are fo kept 4os. neither fhall 
any Stalk with any Bu/h or Beaft to any Deer , 
except in his own Park, on pain to forfeit 10 |. 


Vert or Green hue comprehends every thing 10 Stat. 19 HZ. 7 Cap. 11. 


that beareth any Green Leaf, and the like, with- 
in the Foreft, that may fhelter and hide the Deer. 

Foot-geld isan Amercement on fuchas live with- 
in the limits of the Fore/? , for not Sanne 
their Degs , if not priviledged thereunto. An 
all great Dogs are to be expediated, thatis, their 
Fore-claws are to be cut off by the skin, which 
hinders their Ruining. 

Over-vert is all manner of high-wood, and nether- 


None fhall trace, deftroy or killany Hare in the 
Snow, on forfeiture of 6s. 8d. for every fuch OF 
fence, which penalty if affefled in Sefions thall go 
tothe Xing; but if ina Leet to the Lard thereof. 
Stat. 14.15 H7. 8 Cap. 10. 

None fhall without the owners Licence kill, or 
chafe any Deer or Coneys inany Park, or inclo- 
fed grounds, on pain to fuffer three Months Impri- 

Sonment,to pay treble damages to the party grieved, 


vertis all fort of wsder-wood. Brujh wood is called ,.,and to be bound with two Sureties to his good 


Cablifh. 
Minoverie is an offence for fetting up any Engine, 
Trap or the like, in the Fore/? to take the Deer. 
Drift of the Foref? isa taking a ftrict view of 
the Catt/e; and that none Common but {ach as have 
right, nor be over-charged therewith to the pre- 
judice of the’ Deer. 
Perambulation is the fetting down the Bounds, 
and Limits of the Fore/?. 
Hiorngeldisa Tax for all horned Bea/ts. 
No Officer of the Fore/? ought to be permitted 
to keep an 4le-houfé, and thisis called Scotale. 
Stableftand is when one is found in the Fore/t 
with a Bow ready Bent to fhoot at the Deer, or 
with his Greyhound ina Lee/h ready to flip. 
, An Affartisthegrubing up the Coverts or Woods 
in the Fore/ts aa conyerting them to: arable 
Land. . a‘ 
Afforeft is to convert Land into a Fore/f. 


Behaviour for feven years; but the party grieved 
hath power to releafe the faid punifhment Stat. 3 
Facobi, Cap. 13. Alfo by the faid Statute it ap- 
pears that if any perfon not having 401. Per Ay- 
aumin Land, or 2001. in Goods, or {ome inclofed 
Grounds ufed for Deer or Coneys worth 40 s. Per 
Annum at leaf, fhall ufe any Gun, Bow, or Croff- 
Bow to kill any Deer, or Coneys, or fhall keepany 
Buck-Stall , Ferret, Dog, Net or other Exgine, it 


3° fhall be lawful for any perfon haying Lands worth 


1001. to take away fuch Guz, &c. from any 
fuch perfon, and to conyert it to his own ufe. 
None fhall unlawfully Courfé, kill, Hlunt, or 
carry away any Deerinany Fore/f,Chafe, Purlicx, 
Wood, Park, or other Ground where Deer have ufu- 
ally been kept within Exgland and Wales, with- 
out the confent of the owners, or party entrufted 
with the cuftody thereof, upon forfeiture of 20 |. 
to be levied by Diftrefs by Warrant of the Fu/lices, 


Difafforeft is to turn Land from a ForefP to o- 40 provided the party fo offending be convicted by 


ther ules, 

Swainmote isa Court to be held within the Fo- 
ref? thrice’a year, one fiften days before Michael- 
mafs , another about Martinmafs, and another 
fifteen days before St. fohn Baptift. 
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An Abftratt of certainPenal Laws 
relating to Hunting. 
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o perfon not having Lands of 4o s. per An- 
num,or a Clerk that hath not 10 |. per Annum 
Revenue, fhall keepany Greyhound, Hound, Dog, 
Feret, Net or Engine to deftroy Deer, «Hares 


his own confeffion, or by the Oath of one Witne/s 
within fix Months after the faid Offence’ commit- 
ted; and for want of Diftref$ to be committed to 
the HYoufe of Correction, or Common Goal for one 
year,and not to be difcharged till fufficient Sure- 
tics be given for hisGood Behaviour. Stat. 13 
Car, 2 Cap. 20. Provided that upon punifhment 
of this Statute the penalty of no other Law be 
incurred. ; 

By the Stat.22 © 23 Car. 2. Cap.25. It isen- 
acted that all Lords of Manors , or other Royal- 
ties, not under the Degree of an E/quire, may 
by writing under their F/ands and Seals, depute 
one or more Game-keeper within their Royalties , 
who may by vertue of fuch Power , take a- 
way all fuch Guns , Bows, Greyhounds, Setting- 
Dogs , Lirchers , or other Dogs to kill Hares or 
Coneys , Ferets, Tramels , Lowbells , Hays or 
other Nets, Harepipes, Snares, or other Lngines 


Coneys, or any other Gentlemans Game, On pain 6o for the taking an killing of Hares, Coneys, Phea- 


of one years Imprifonment, which Fu/fices of the 
piece have power. to inflict by Stat. 13 R. 2 
ap. 13. 

If any fhall 4ust within any Fore/t, Park or 
Warren in the night time, or being difguifed up- 
on Information made, a Warrant thall be granted 
by a Fuflice of the Peace, and upon examination 


JSants , Partridges or other Game,as within the Li- 
mits of fuch refpective Mannors fhall be ufed by 
any Perfon who by this 4é are forbidden to keep, 
or ufe the fame. " And if any perfon by this A@ 
epee to keep or ufeany Guns, Dogs, Nets , 
c. as aforefaid, be fufpected upon good ground 
tohaye , or keepin his Cuftody any Guys,Bows, 
Dogs 


H OU NST TANG, 


Dogs , Gc. to deftroy Hares , Coneys , Deer , 
&c. then the faid Game-keeper may in the day 
time fearch the Afoufes and Out-houfes of fuch 
fufpected perfons , and to Seize, take away,and 
Keep to and for the uf€ of the Lord of the Man- 
nor, Where the fame fhall be found, all Guns, Bows 
Dogs, &c. or otherwife to cut in pieces; or de- 
ftroy as things by this Aét prohibited, to be kept 
by their Degree. 


TI. None having Lands or Tenements, or fome, yo given to the Keeper , 


other Effate of Inheritance in his own , or his 
Wives Right of the clear value of 100/ per 
Annum, or for Term of Life, or having Lease 
or Leafes of 99 years of the value of 150 /. nor 
the Son and Heir of an E/quire, or other Perfons 
of higher Degree , who are hereby declared to be 
Perfons not allowed to have or keep any Guns , 
Bows , Greyhounds, or other Dogs, Ferrets, Nets, 
Lowbels , Snares, or any other Engine, but fhall 
be prohibited to have , 
fame. 

All Owners and Keepers of Forefts, Parks , 
Warrens , or Chafes being ftock’t with Deer, ot 
Coneys for their neceflary ufe, are allowed to keep 
Dogs , Nets, Guns, &c. 

If. None fhall wrongfully go into any War- 
ren or enclofed Ground, nor take, kill, or Chafe 
any Coneys there, without the Confeéne of the 
owner thereof, on pain to forfeit to the party 


ieved treble Coffs and Damages ; and fhall alfo 3 


uffer three Months Imprifonment , and not to be 
difcharged without good Sureties , not to offend 
the like again. 

IV. No Perfon or Perfons fhall take in the Night 
Seafon any Coneys upon the Borders of any War- 
ren,or other Grounds lawfully uféd for the Breed- 
ing and keeping of Coneys (that is free Charter- 
Warrens ) upon pain that every Offender layyfully 
Convicted , fhall give the party grieved fuch fa- 
tisfaction as the Fu/tice of the Peace before whom 

“the faid Offender shall be Conviéted fhall think 
fic , andfhall alfo pay to the Overfeers for the 
ufe of the Poor of the Parifh fuch Penalty ( not 
exceeding tos. ) asthe faid Juftice of the Peace 
fhall think fit; and if in café the faid Offender 
do not pay the Mony fo allotted‘him , then'he 
fhall be committed to the Houfe of Correétion , 
for fich time as the Juftice fhall think fit, not ex- 
cceding a Month. 


Il5 

Any Perfon having a Wood in the Fore/t may 
ageft ic , and take his Pawnage there at pleafure; 
he mayalfo drive his Hogs through the Aings 
Woods ; and. iff they lye all Night in the Fore/? , 
he fhall not be queftioned for it. 

A Peer of the Realm being {ent for by the King, 
in coming and returning he may killa Deer or 
twoin the Fore/? , through which he paffeth, bur 
it muft not be done ina private way, but notice 
or in his abfénce by blow- 
ing of a Horn. 

No Forefter orBeedle fhall- make Scota/ or gather 
Garbe , Oats, Lambs or Pigs , but by the fight 
of the twelye Rangers , when they ‘hall make 
their Range , and there fhall be fo many Rangers 
afligned for the keeping the Fore/ts, as fhall be 
thought convenient. 

No Chimage or Toll fhall be taken in Fore/ts, 
but by a Foreffer in Fee that Farms his Bailiwick; 


keep , and uf the 20 and only offich as buy their Ba/bes,7imber, Bark 


or Coal, to felit again , viz. 2 d. fora Cart, and 
1 d. for a Horfe to be taken half yearly , andit 
thall only be taken in accuftomed places.  Nei- 
ther fhall any Chimage be taken of fuch as carry: 
burthens of Bu/hes, Bark, or Coal, although they 
fell it , unlefS they take it out of the Kings De- 
me{n Woods. 

None thall lofe Life or Member for killing a 
Deer , but fhall be Fined or Imprifoned as afore- 

o faid. 

A Forefler , Keeper or Warrener , fhall- not 
be queftioned for killing a Trefpafler, who alter 
the peacectyed unto him , will not yield bim- 
felf, fo it be not doneé out of fome former Malice. 
Stat. 21. Ed. 1. 

No Officer of the Fore/tfhall be put upon any 
Affixe , Fury, or Inqueft, tobe taken without the 
Foreft. , 

Any that hath Wood in the Fore/t , may take 

o Horfeboot , and Hay-boot in his faid Wood; with- 
out being attached for the fame by the Méni/fers, 
or Officers of the Fore/t , fo that it be done by the 
View of the Foreffers. Stat. 1. Edw. 3. cap.2. 

None fhallbe taken , or Imprifoned for Vert 
or Venifon , unlefs he be taken in the manner,or 
elfé indiéted according to the form of the S/at. 
34. Edw. x: and then the Warden of the Fore/t 
fhall take him to Mainprife, until the Eyre ofthe 
Foreft, without taking any thing for his deliye- 


V. Provided that whatis thentioned in this A@ sorance. And if the Warden refufe to do it, he fhall 


-of the 22 © 23 Car, 2. extend not to abridge a- 
ny Royalty or Prerogative of his Majeffy , nor to 
abridge, change, or altet any Fore/t Laws, but 
the fame to be in force,as if this 4é had not been 


made. mgt 


Other Penal Statutes Relating to Forefts 
- -and-Chafes. 
Wo Awing of Dogs (that*is cutting off the two 
middle C/aws of their Forefeet )fhall be 
made in fuch Fore/fs that have ufed it from the 
Coronation of King Henry the Second , and fhall 
be from three years to three. years, by the View 
and Teftimony of lawful Men , and not other- 
wife, 


have a Writ out of the Chancery of old ordained 
for Perfons Indicted to be Bailed till the Zyre , 
Stat. 1. Edw. 3. cap. 8. 

No place within Aygland and Wales, where no 
Fuftice Seat, Swainmote Court or Attachment, hath 
been made, or Windofers chofen, or regard made 
within twenty years, fhall be accounted Fore(ts. 
17 Car. 1. Cap. 16. 4 ; 

There fhall be three Swaiymotes in the year ; 


60 as before noted. At the firftrwo of which none 


fhall appearby Diffre/s, but the Forefters, Ver- 
dors and .Geft-takers ; and at the other only the 
Forefters and Verdors , howbeit the Foreffers and 
Kerdors Shall.méet.every forty days , to {ee the 
Attachment of the Fore/fs , as well for Green-hue, 
as Hunting: And the Swainmotes fhall not be kept, 
but in the Counties:where they haye been ufed 
to be kept. Gg The 
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COMPLEAT ART 


PIA LK. "Ve 


Containing great variety of Experimental Secrets, for the taking of all 
FO iV’ L both by Hee a Water ; by age Bi ree 
Nets, Engines, Bitd-Calls , Decoys, Intoxicating-Baits ; the 
Fowling-Peece, Stalking-Horfe, Setting-Dog , Spaniels, &c. 
Mluftrated with great variety of ufeful Figures, for the better Expla. 


natioy thereof. 


OAL Pd. 


The Introduttion ; Shewing what 
Fowling 1, with the nature 9 


the feveral forts of Fowl] ; Their 


_ Haunts, &c. 


OWLING is an Art for the taking all 
manner of Fow/, either by Enticement or 
Enchantment, as Cals, Intoxicating Baits, 

or the like, or elfe by Guns, Nets, Engines, Traps, 
Setting-Dogs,Sc. ; 

“Now forafinuch as the ow! on which this 
4rt depends are yarious , and indeed numerous, 


fo that to run into all the Particularities would 20 


be Voluminous ; therefore for the Practicioners 
ea(é_and benefit, I thall comprize them under 
thefe two ‘general Heads ,. viz: Water-fowl and 


_ Land-fowl. 


_ Water-fowl may alfo be diftinguifhed. into awe 
feveral kinds, that is, fuch that.live of the Wa- 


ter, and upon the Water, by gathering much of 
their food from thence, and Swiming for the moft 
part on the furface thereof; and {uch as live of 
the Water, but not upon the Water , as by the 
gathering of moft of their food from thence,/ but 
hot Swiming upon the fame , more than wading 
with their long Legs, and diving with their long 
Necks for the getting their food therein. 

Such as live on the Warer,are Wild-Gee/e, Swans, 


10 Mallards,Teyls ,Curlues,Widgeous, Moor-Hens, Dab- 


chicks;and genetally all {uch that are Weé-foored and 
I Swim.Thofe that live ofthe Water,and not on the 
Water,are Herons, Cranes, Bitterns, and any Fowl 
that hath his faftenance in the Water, and yet 
hath his feet Cloven , and Swimeth not. And 
there are fome which’ may not improperly be 
termed Amphibious , as pattaking of the Land 
as well as the Water; and fuch are the Sea-Pies, 

which are not Web-footed, and yet can Swim, 
Land-fowl are.properly thofe that haye their 
fuftenance and abode only on the Land; either 
in Woods, Coverts, Entlofures, Uplands, both Ara- 
bleand Pafture; in Mar/hy Grounds , or by and 
near Houfes, Hedge-rows, and High-ways; And 
thefe. Fow! may be. diftinguifhed under the ge- 
neral name of Foi/; and fuch are Pheafants, 
My be Pare 
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Partridees, Eleath-Cocks , Plovers , Lapwings , 
ae he , Ring-Doves, Sc. allo {mall 
Birds, as Quails, Blackbirds, Thrufbes, Starlings, 
Werks Wheat-Ears., Chawfinches, Sparrows, with 
abundance of other forts, too tedious to 
Now for your better effecting the taking of 
the aforefaid Fow/ and Birds , 1 fhall firft give 
you fome Inftruétions how to know and find 
out their Pauztss and then proceed to the feye- 
ral ways of taking them: But note, that by ob- 
fervation “tis found, thar Water-fowl are the fub- 
tileft of Birds, and have the greateft regard to 
their own fafety ; whence it is that they are 
compared to a well governed Camp, having 
Scouts on Land afar off, Courts of Guard, Sen- 
tinels, and fuch like watchful Officers, furround- 
ing the Body, to give a {peedy Alarm at any 
approach of feeming danger. And indeed, who- 
foever fhall obferve their manner of living fhall 
find the fame; for there will be always fome 
ftragling Fow/ aloof of the main Body ,. which 
upon any fufpicion of ane take Wing, and 
give notice to the reft; and it is the nature of 
Water-fowl, to fly in Flocks, loving Society. The 
like doth Starlings, Feldivers, Ringdoves,Plovers, 
Lapwings, Daws, Sc. 


Of the Haunts of Fowl. 
‘ | ‘He greateft thing of moment for a Fowler 


to underftand is the haunts of Fow/, and 
accordingly apply himfélf to take them. In 
order thereunto take notice, that all forts of 
great. Fow! that divide the foot, have their refi- 
dence by theedge of Shallow Rivers, Brooks, Ri- 
vulets,and Plafhes of Water, and thefe keep not 
in flocks together, but are fingle , or here and 
there a Couple together, which makes them dif- 
ficult to be taken by Engines, or the like; 
the beft flights for River-Hawks that can be, e- 
{pecially the Hern, that takes the greateft delight 
in fuch like places, where he may wade and 
dive in forthe getting of Fi/h for his fuftenance. 
They allo delight in low Mar/hy , Sedgy , and 
Bozgy Grounds ; likewife in the dry parts of 
drowned Fens that are overgrown with Reeds, 
Rufhes, and Sedges ; and in {uch places the Bit- 
tern naturally delights, as being a melancholy 
Fowl ; they alfo delight in half d 
and in the Vales of A/eaths , or Downs, that is 
theltered with Hedges, Bufbes, or Trees, where 
they may obfcurely lurk. 

For the lefler Fowl, and fuch as are Web-footed, 
they frequent thofe Ferny and Moori/h Grounds 
that are continually overflown, where they may 
Swim free from difturbance of Man or Beaft ; 


10 
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The finaller Fow/ do alfo delight to feed in 
drowned Meadows, Moors , and {uch like places ; 
alfo-upon Plafhes , Meers, Lakes , and Louzhs, 
which have the fhelter of Shrubs, Reeds, and {uch 
like things for their prefervation from dan- 

er. 

2 As'to the haunts of Pheafants , Partridzes, 
Woodcocks, Snipes, Quails, and other Land-fow!, 
I fhall {peak of it when I treat of each in its 
proper place, ; 


CyHWASPs, A: 


Direttions for the making of Bird- 
Lime, and Lime-Twigs or 
Rods; and how to apply them 
to ufe for the taking. of Fowl 
and Birds, 


'He beft Seafon for making of Bird-Lime, 

is between the tenth of Juve and the end 

of July, at which time the Sup is ftrongeft and 
quickeft in the Bark; but rather about Mid- 


30. fummer Moon: And then take the Bark of Holly, 


rowned Moors, 50 


they alfo affe& the main Streams and Channels ' 


of large Rivers, with fwift and deep Currents ; 
but the Wild-Goofe, and the Barnacle, delight not 
in any Water above their Sounding ; for when 
they can’t come to the bottom to fuck up the 
ouz or the fatnefS of the Water , they feek new 
places. They alfo greatly delight to feed on 
green Winter-Corn, efpecially where the Lands 
are low and drowned with Water wherein they 
may paddle and bathe after feeding, 


60 


put it into fair Water , and boy] it fix or feven 
hours, and when it is fo foft that you may pinch 
it through with your fmgers, it isenough. Then 
take it off the Fire, peel away the Inner white 
Rind , which caft away , and the green Bark 
Qvhich ‘is for your ufe) fay in fome damp and 
moift place, coyering it over with green Weeds, 
and as they wither put frefh thereon ; and thus 
do for about nine or ten Days, by, which time 


but are 4o the Bark or Rind will be all rotten, With a white 


hoar over it. Then put it in a Mortay', beat it 
very fine like Green-Sawce; then wah it very 
well in Runing-water, to get out all the filth, 
making it into {mall Bas, the better to {qucez 
out the filth with your hands inthe Water. And 
to know when it is wafht enough, it will {Well 
in your Hands; and then keeping it ftill wathing, 
it will fall a little, and be fine and white, which 
is a fign that ‘tis enough. 

Being thus wafht, put it into a Stove-Pot, fill 
it about three parts, becaufe it will work and 
fell, and keep it clofe covered to preferve it 
from the Du/F: In three or four days it will 
have done working, and then keep it for ufe. 

If you will have it for Water-Lime (which 
muft be very ftrong;) then after it hath done 
Working, as aforefaid, take what quantity you 
pleafe, putit intoa Skeet, to which putthe like 
quantity of Venice Turpentine, as alfO the like 
quantity of Goofé-Grea/e, with about half a quar- 
terof a Pint of Aquavite; let thefe boyl gently 
on the fre, keeping it always ftirring; and to 


know when it is enough, have a Pail of clean-- 
ig 


Water, in which put fa/fa Crowa; then put the 
Stick which you ftir the Bird-Lime with down 
into the Water to the Half-Crown , and when it 
brings it upit is ftrong chough , { that you may 

take 
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take it off the Fire, and put it into a Pot of Ports 
for ufe. 

This Bird-Lime will never Freez, and therefore 
in the extremity of Frofty Weather you may ule 
it in ftead of the weaker for Land-fow! or Birds ; 
And if for Water-fowl, fo ftick the Twigs in the 
Banks, and upand down the fides of the Ponds 
that about a handful of the Twigs be under Water, 
and if it toucheth but the foot,or the feathers of a 
Fowl, it will hold her. 


Of Rods and Twigs. 


He next direction fhall be touching your 
Rods and Twizs, which muft be bigger or 
lefler according to the ftrength of the Fool you 
defign to take; and of all others, thofe of Willow 
are the beft, as being the tougheft. You mutt 
alfo be careful how to plant your Twigs ; for ex- 
ample, for great Fow! they mutt be at leaf half 
a yard afunder, almoft upright, but with their 
Heads inclining from the River, for no Fowl will 
come up againft the Reds; and you cannot plant 
lefSthan two or three hundred ina place : Inthe 
morning carly vifit your Rods to fee what Fow! 
are taken;and if none,then beat about the Banks of 
the Rivers, and the like places for about half a 
Mile compat’, to force them to your Rods, if 
poffible, againft the next Night, 

In large deep Ponds and broad Rivers where 
you cannot handfomly fix your Rods, you may 
ufé this Device; faften two Poles,on each fide of 

» the River one, and ftrain your Cord, which muft 
be artificially daubed over with Bird-Lime, and 
fet it remain little aboye the Water ; to facilitate 
which,tye at certain diftances little Bundles of dry 
Rujbes, or Peafe-hawm handfomly compacted; and 
this Device will not fail to take good ftore of 
Fowl, elpecially Duck, if any frequent the place; 
and two or three times aday; efpecially Mornings, 
Noons and Evenings {ee if any Fowl are taken. 


To place Lime-Rods for the 


Land for taking 
mall and Great Fowl, 


Ou may plant your Lime-Trwigs, or Rods on 
the Land, efpecially in Green Wheat for Pi- 
Gems or Partridges; andif the Weather be hard, 
tor Wild Geefe ; but if you plant for heavy grear 
Fowl, your Rods or Twigs mutt be proportionable; 
and you ought to lie near hand concealed, that 
you may run in with yourSpanie/ on any occafion. 
FTares and Coneys may be alfo taken by thisDevice. 
You mutt place your Reds flope-wife,and the tops 
"not aboye four or five Inches from the Ground, at 
about half a Yard diftance , and as it wete in 
Ranks. 

The finall and ftreight grownd Twigs cut from 
the Willow-Boughs are the beft, and muft be grea- 
ter or {aller according to the Fow/ you defign to 
take, but not very big that they may be plyable 
and wind about the Feathers of the Fow/ they 
touch. Thefe Rods or Tivigs being thus prepared, 
let the upper part, or half be daubed over with 

ftrong Bird-Lime which mutt be well melted by 
the fire and even laid on, that Fow/ may not dif: 
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cern the Bird-Lime. i 
Being well acquainted with the Afauwits and Feed). 
ings of Fowl, either before Sux-Set, ot before diy, 
go with your Reds to the faid places, and there 
pin downa Stave, that is, alive Fow! of the fame 
Kind you defign to take, but with liberty to flutter 
up and down at pleafure; then round about it 
within a Foot of cach other, prick down your Rods 
flopewife in ranges, fome one Way,andfome ano- 
ro ther, abouta foot high; and the more Rods you 
have to ftick down, the better. fuccefS you will 
have. If you defign to take Pigeoas it were not 
amifS to have two or three of thele Stales tied 
down; and near the faid Rods {eatter fome grains 
of Corn, the better to intice them to the Rods. 
You mutt lic concealed, but in fight of the Rods, 
and you fhould have finall Strings tied to the Stales 
raning along the Ground unto you, which by giy- 
ing a twitch will caufé them to ftir; fo that the 
*9 other Fowl! feeing, will light in amongft them, 
and if with convenicncy not frightning away the 
others, you may take thefé that are entangled, if 
not, Jet: them flutter and tumble amongft the 
Rods. For the better facilitating your Sport have 
a well taught Spanie/, that when any Fowl offers 
to get away , your Dog will bring them to you; 
for in Flocks, efppecially of Pigeons, there will be 
work enough for both. 
It were conyenient to keep fome for Stales for 
o the like occafion; And when your Sport is done, 
gather up your Reds or Zwizs, bundle them up 
and keep them for further ufé;and thus you may 
do Morning and Evening during the Seafon of the 
Year. 


To take {mall Water-Fowl with Lime-Rods. 


He aforefaid Rods may be ued for takine 
Water-fowl, and then they muft be trim’d, 
go and fized out according to pie uf , and the 
depth of the Water; for the ceper it is the long- 
er muft your Rods be, and they mut be trimmed 
with the ftrongeft Water-Lime. For the placing 
thefe Rods ftick them in the Water as you did thofe 
on the Land flopewile, and among{t your Rods 
here and there {take down a Stale or live Fowl , 
either Mallard, Teyle or Widecon, as you can get; 
and place your Rods very thick, the better to take 
them. You need not watch your Reds as you do 
9 for Land-fowl, only vifit them two or three times 
a day, as aforefaid , always having with you a 
good managed Water-Spaniel to find out thofe 
that aré cfcaped with the Zwigs, as for other 
ufés, 

For the taking of Wild Gee/e or Barnatles, which 
commonly feed and frequent together, their haunts 
mutt be found out; and their moft certain place 
isupon Green Winter-Corn that is remote from 
Floufes. Your Rods mutt be large for fich great 

60 Fowl, and placed flopewife in Rows, about the 
Water-furrows, and in the midft, fo that they can- 
hot come to the Water without touching them. 
Let the Rods be of a dark colour, refembling the 
Earth, and you fhould be near hand to make in, 
for when any of them are taken they will flucter, 
and the reft will take Wing; and if any do en- 
deayour to efcape ( not being throughly Limed ) 

your 
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your Spaniel muft retrive them whilft you take 
up thofe chat are entangled. 


To take (mall Birds by Lime-T wigs and the 


Lime-BuJb. 


Or taking fall Birds with Twigs, get up be- 

fore Day, and goto their Afauats, and all a- 

long the Hledges place your Lime-twigs, fome up- 
right, fome flopewile, and fome crofs, and at fuch 


thicknefS that the Birds cannot well pafS in or. 


out without being entangled. Having thus fet the 
Twigs (which mutt be after the Birds are gon into 
the Fields to feek their Breakfafts) go into the 
Cornfields; or Meadows near adjoyning where they 
ufually feed, and witha Pole beat or fright them 
up,and they will betake themfelves to the Hedges 
for San@tuary, and are fo taken. This exploit is 
to be done about the Spring, in Harve/t, and at 
the fall of the Leaf; alfo early in the Morning 
and about Suv-fet before they go to rooft. 

For the better taking the Birds getan Owl, and 
tie him in fome part of the top of the Hedge, 
and the Birds {eeing it, will come to gaze upon 
it, and fo will become enfinared. 


LIME-BUS H. 
i Lime-Bujh is efteemed a very 


to take Birds, which is thus done; Cut 
downan Arm, or chief Bough of any bujhy Tree, 
whol Zigs are thick and long, yet {mooth and 
ftreight, as the Birch, Afpen, “Popler or Willow ; 
then neatly cut off allthe fuperfluous Twigs, and 
haying your {trong Bird-Lime well mixt and 
wrought together with Capoxs or Goofé greafe , 
warm and «fit to work , daub oyer (of an equal 
thicknefS) the Twigs or Branches that are left with- 


in about four fingers of the bottom, but the Body 4o 


and Arms mutt be free. 

Your Bu/h being thus prepared and Limed,place 
it for the Spring feafon on fome QuickJet or dead 
Hedge near unto a Zowysend, a Farm yard or the 
like; In Summer and Harveft in Groves,in Hedges 
near Cornffelds, Orchards, Flax, FLemp, ot Rape- 
Lands; and in Winter about Barns, Stables, and 
StacksofCorn,where Chaff and Corn is {cattered up 
and down. 

Having fet your Bu/h in any of the faid places 
according to the Scafon of the Year, place your 
felf conyeniently near at hand, where you may 
lye concealed; and in this Bz/h you fhould haye 
_ about half a dozen Stales fixed , whofe chirp- 
ingand finging willintice others to the Bu/b; and 
it were not amifs if you were expert in their Notes 
to imitate them, which praétice and due obfery- 
ance will bring you unto ; and for the effecting it, 
be provided with Bird-calls which are of feveral 


forts, fome being made of Wood, others of Zim, 65 


and others of Horn; alfo fome of Vellom, and 
fome of Cane, &c. 

This Bu/h is alfo of excellent ufein the Winter 
for taking Feldefares, which ufually fly in great 
Flocks, and fettle upon Zrees ; fo that being pro- 
vided with one or more of them which faften up- 
on Trees, and haying fixed thereon fome Stales; 
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beat about the adjacent Grounds to raife them 
up, and when they efpie the Sales they willlight 
on the Zree and Bu/hes for Company, and fo are 
taken. 

Thele Birds do alfo refort unto Hedges for 
the Haws; fo that it is good to fix your 7wigs 
thick up and down in fuch Hedges with fome 
Stales. 

Alfo they ufé much Mar/by lew Grounds to get 


10 Worms: fo that they may be taken with your 


Lime-Twigs fet up and down flopewile as before 
directed. 


How to take Woodeocks and Snipes with 
Bird-Lime. 


FE is by obfervation found , that aDifeale is 
half cured when found out: fo likewife it is 


20 eafie to enfnare any Creature or Fowl, if their 


nature is rightly underftood , and what they 
delight in either for Food or Exercife. But thefe 
Birds are difficult to difcover, lying clofé , and 
not reforting much together, efpecially in the 
Day. 
The nature of the Swipe is to lye in Frofty- 
weather, when all Plafbes are frozen , by the 
fides of Rivers, and always with their Heads up 
or down the Stream, and not thwart it; and for 


ood way 30 the finding them out, you muft be expert in the 


knowledge of the colour of their Feathers. 
The Woodcock doth ufually lye on Banks by 


Hedges and Ditches, againft the Sun; and note, - 


that a Day after a Moonfhiny-Night they will 
endure one to come better to find them, than 
after a Dark-Night, and the reafon is, for that 
in Moonfhiny-Nights they can {ee to feed, and 
ve not be fo ftill and watchful raking their 
reft. 

Now for the taking them with Bird-Lime, 
you ought to be provided with about fixty or 
feventy Twigs, which muft be exactly and 
finoothly Limed; and haying found their haunts, 
which you may know by their Dung, whichis 
anee, in low Plafby places, and fuch as are 
tbject to Weeds , and not frozen in Frofty- 
weather ; and at fuch places fet your Zw#gs more 
or lefS, as you think fit, at about a Yard di- 
ftance one from the other, and let them ftand 


50 flopeing, fome one way, and fome another. | If 


you defign to feethe Sport, you muft lye con- 
cealed. And if there be any other open place 
near to that where your Zwigs are fet , beat 
them up, or elfe fer your Z2vigs alfo there. 

Tis faid, that thefe Birds do put their Bis into 
the moift places of the Barth where they fre- 
quent, and fo jogging and moying them about 
difturbs the Worms, and caufe them to come up, 
and fo they become their Prey. 


How to take Pigeons, Rooks, and Crows, 
upon new Plowed or Sown ground. 


Akea good quantity of {mall Lime-7ivigs, 

or ftrong Wheaten-Stravs of a good length 
which muft be well Limed; thefe lay up and’ 
down 
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down where they frequent, and they will foon 
be entangled therewith; and for the better draw- 
ing them to your 7; wigs or Straws, you may be 
provided with two or three Pigeons tyed to the 
ground amongft your Tiigs. 


Another way to take Pigeons, Rouks or 
Crows, very pleafant. 


‘Ake fome thick Brown-Paper » cut a Sheet 
into about 8 parts,and make them up like 
Sugar-Loaves, then Lime the infide of the Paper 


“indifferent well three or four days before you 


intend to fet them; then put into each Paper, 
towards the further end, two or three Grains of 
Corn, lay thefe Papers up and down the Ground, 
and as near as you can under fome Clods of 
Earth, early in the Morning before they come to 


feed; for the quantity you may ufe your difcre- + 


tion, the more the better, about an hundred js in- 


~ different. When they come to feed they will 


efpy the Corn , and begin to peck them out by 
thrufting in their /Yeads; then are they hood- 
winked, for they can’t get it off by reafon it 
fticks fo clofé to their Feathers ; when they find 
themfelves thus’ ferved they take Wing, and will 
fly bolt-upright until they have {pent themfélves, 
and then come tumbling down to the delight of 
the Spectators. 

If you ufe this Invention in Plowing time , in- 
flead of Corn you may put into the Papers 
Worms, which will do as well. 


— 
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Compofitions and Baits. for Intox- ; 


icating of Fowl. 


‘Here are feyeral Artificial Compofitions and 
Baits for Intoxicating Fowl; and yet 


without tainting or hurting their fle/h, fo that it’ 


is unfit to eat; fome of them I fhall men- 
tion. 

Take a Peck, or a lefler quantity of Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Peafe, or Tares , to which put two 
or three handfuls of Nux-vomica, and boy! them 
in Runing-water very well, until they are almoft 
ready to burft; then take it off the frre ; and 
when they are cold ftrew ‘them upon the Land 
where you defign to take the Fow/, and fuch 
that eat thereof will immediately be intoxicated, 
and lye as if dead, fo that you may take them 
up at pleafirre, provided you ftay not too long 
(for the dizzinefs will not laft long upon them, 
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If you approve not of Nux vomica, you may 
boil the faid Grains or Seeds in the Lees of Wine 
(the ftronger the better )- as you didin the Rux- 
ing-water, and apply them to ufe as aforefaid, aad 
it will work the. {ame effect, being efteemed more 
Wwholfom, having nothing of that poyfonous na- 
ture in it; but in an houror two the Fumes will 
be perfectly wroughtofi : 

Inftead of boyling the faid Graiys or Seeds in 


10 the Lees, you may fteep them therein; but then 


they will require Jonger time before they are 
fufficiently fwoln and fir for ufe. 

Or inftead of Nux-vomica, ot Lees of Wine, 
you, may infufe the faid Grains or Seeds in the 
Juice of Hemlock , mixing therein the Seeds of 
Henbane and Poppy, or either of them. Thee 
muft ftand two-or three days infufing,before they 
a fit to ftrew on the Ground for ule , as afore- 
aid. 

Having fhewed you how to take Land-fow!, 
it will be neceflary to give you fome Inftructions 
to take Water-fowl, efpecially at fuch times as 
they range up and down to {eek their food on 
the Land; for effecting of which, 

Take the Seeds, Leaves and Roots of the Herb 
called Bellenge, and having clean{ed them from all 
filth, put them into a Veffel of clean Runing-water, 
and let them lye fteeping therein at leaft twenty 
four hours, and then boil them in the faid Water 


30 Until it isalmoft conftimed; then take it of rhe 


fire, let itcool, and {catterit in fuch places where 
the Yow! have their haunts; they will greedily 
cat it, fothar they will become immediately in- 
toxicated, and lic ina Trance as if dead but 
you muft watch them , for the Fumes will foon 
wear off, 

Some do add to this Concoétion the Powder 
of ee dang boiled therein , which is very effe- 
ctual. f 

For deflroying Crows, Ravens, Kytes , and fuch 
like mifchievous Birds, that are found injurious 
to Warrens and Parks for the killing Coveys and 
Lambs, as alfo Chickens: Take the Garbage or 
Entrails of any Fowl! , or for want thereof of a 
Pig or Raber; this Garbage fteep in the Lees of 
Wine with Nax-vomica, and when it is well in- 
fufed therein, caft it forth in fuch a place where 
thefe Birds ufe to prey, or refort, which muft be 
very early in the Afrving, or inthe Evening ; and 


so having a place prepared to lye concealed in near 


at hand, you may take thofethat are Intoxicated 
by the eating a bit or two of the faid Garbage. 

Or inftead of the Garbage , you may také 
little pieces of fle/b, and thruft therein a {mall 
piece of Nux-vomica,clofing the place that it may 
not be difcerned , sand {cater the {aid pieces up 
and down where their bausts are ; and it will do 
the fame effect. 

Having fhewed how to take Fow! and Birds 


therefore be near at hand ;) and it were not amifS go by intoxicating Baits, I will give a Receipe 


to kill them prefently and take out their Intrals, 
although there is no great danger in it. 

_ Asthe greater fort of Land-fowl are thus taken, 
fo may you take {mall Birds, only making this 
alteration, that inftead of Wheat, Peafe , or the 
like Grain, you ule Hemp-feed, Rape-feed , or 
CanarySeed, but above all Muftard-feed. 


how recover them, that they may be made 

Tame. : ms 
Take a finall quantity of Sallet Oy/; more of 
lefS, according to the bignef$ of the Fow/ or 
Bird, anddrop it down its Throat ¢ then chafe its 
Lead with alittle frong Whitewine Vinegar, and 
it will foon recover, and be petle@ly vvell. 
iy GHAP. 
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CB At Peal; 
Directions for the choofing,ufing and 


ordering of a Fowling-Pecce, 
with fome direttions about Pow- 


der and Shot , together with* 


Rules for Shooting. 


' A Lthough thof aforefaid Lime-Rods and In- 

toxicating Baits are very good for the 
taking of Fow/; yet yvhereas their haunts and 
places of feeding are uncertain, vyhich renders 
the faid means uneffeétual to attack the taking 
them by fuch like Stratagems; therefore the 
Birding or Fowling-Piece is of great uf to thofe 
that are expert therein. And to be well accom- 
modated therewith, every Fowler ought to have 
them of feyeral forts and fizes fuitable to the 
Game he defignsto kill; for {mall Birds are with 
afmall Bore, about four Foot, or four Foot and 
an half long inthe Barre/ is fufficient; for Wild- 
foul, as Ducts, Hlerns, Wild-Geefe, and the like, 
the Barrel ought to be about fix Foot long, with 
an indifferent Bore under the fize of a 
ket. 

And for the choofing the Barrel obferve thefe 
Directions ; Let it be well Polifhed and {mooth 
within, and the Bore all of a bignefS, which you 
may try by putting in a piece of Pa/f-board, or 
Board, cut of the exact roundnefS of the top, 
which gently put down to the Touch-hole, and 
if you find it goes down well and even without 
ftops or fliping, you may judge it Eyen- 
bored. 

Let the Bridge-Pin be fomething aboye the 
Touch-hole, only with a Notch in the Bridge-Pin, 
to let down a little Powder; and if fo , then the 
Gax will not Recoil , which it doth when the 
Bridze-Pin is below the Touch-hole. 

For your Locks. choofé thofe that are well 
filed with true work; let the Sprivgs be neither 
too ftrong, nor too weak; for if too Weak , 
ic will not ftrike Fire in raw Sleety-Weather; and 
if too ftrong , it will fhake your handin its go- 
ing off. Let the Hammer be very well hardned, 
and pliable to go downto the Paz , witha quick 
motion, when you touch the Zricker. Now for 
your trying it, moveit gently to the Lock; and 
if it goes withoutany jerks, ina good circular 
motion, it is well made. 

For the Stocks , Walvut-Tree , or Ajh , are ve- 
ty good for ufe; but Maple is the fineft,and beft 
for Ornament. 


Concerning Powder and S hot. 


Et your Powder be of the beft fort, of a 
middle fize, and as new as you can; for 

bad and soy keeping, {poileth it; Let it be dry 
when you ufeit, and free from Duft, which not 
only fouleththe Barrel, buris of lefS ftrength. 


n 
1o} 


FOW LIN C. 


Let your Shot be well caft , and round witlt- 
out Zails hanging on, which in the Flight gather- 
eth Wind , and by Gonfequence Flieth not {0 far. 
As to the fizes ir muft be according to the Font, 
or Birds you defign to kill , but-not too great, 
for then it Flies thin and fcattering ; nor yet too 
{mall , for then it is of {mall force ; for the Fow/ 
will Fly away with it, as having neither ftrength 
nor weight to enter far to their prejudice. 

Now forafmuch as Shot can’t be had in all 
places , anfwerable to your defired fize, and for 
that the making is fo eafieand cheap , it will be 
convenient to lay down fome Directions for the 
making the fame. 

Being provided with Lead (Jet it be old or 
new it matters not)Melt it down in an Zroz Veffel, 
keeping it always ftiring with an Zron-Ladle , 
which fhould have a Lip or Notchin the Brim, 
for the better convenient pouring it out , and 

 fure to skim or take off all the Drof§ and 
Filth that {wims on the top : And when it is fo 
hot that it appears of a Greenifh colour, ftrew up- 
on it as much of the Powder of Auripigmentum 
as will lye upon a Shilling ,. ( provided there be 
about ten or twelve pound of Lead), then ftir 
the Lead welljand the Auripigmentum willFlame ; 
then take out a little of the Lead in the Ladle 
for an eflay , and caufe it to drop out into 2 
Glafs of Water, and if the Drops prove round 2 


Muf- 3o and without Tails , there is enough Auripigmen- 


tum in it, and the temper of the heat is as it 
ought to be ; butif the Drops be_not round and 
with Zails , then add more of the faid’ Auripig- 
mentum, and augment the heat until it be 
well, 

Then take a Copper,or Brafs Plate of about the 
fize of a Trencher , or bigger or lefler as you 
think fit, with a Concavity in the middle, about 
three or four Inches Diameter , whercin’ muft be 


4o made forty or fifty holes of {everal fizes, to what 


you would have your Shut to be; this. concave 
Bottom fhould be thin, but the Brim thick, the 
better to retain the heat. This Plate fhould be 
placed on two Bars » oroyer an Lron Frame,over 
a Tub or Pail of Fair Water, about four Inches 
from the Water. Then with your Ladle take off 
your Lead , and pour it gently onthe Plate , on 
which fhould be burning Coals to keep it hot, for 
the Lead will find its paffage through the Coals 

o intothe Water, and fall inround Drops; when 
the Coals are out or dead,put on more , and fo 
continue pouring on the Lead, until you have 
finifhed what you intend. If the Lead ftop the 
Plate , and yet not too cool, give the Plate a 
little knock,and it will drop again. 

Your chief care is that the Lead be in good 
Condition, as not too cold, or too hor, for if 
too hot , it will drop cracky ; and if toocold, it 
will ftop the holes ; therefore as near as you can, 


60 obferve the temper of the heat , and you will 


have good round Shor without Tails. 
If you would have Shot of all one fize, which 
I judge the.beft, as occafioning the leaft trouble 
in forting , let the holesin the P/are be pierced 
all of one fize , which is very eafie to be done , 
It isnot enough to be well provided with a good 
Fowling Piece, but your great care muft be to keep 
‘ it 


FOWLING 


icin good Order, and for that purpofe obferve 
thefe few directions. , Keep it always in a Cafe 
either of Wood or Cloth , in a dry place, for the 
Damp {poils and:rufts it. Let your Lock be kept 
always cleanand oyled , that the Cock, Hammer, 
and all the parts may be of a nimble Motion , 
upon the drawing the Zrigger, Alfoagood Flint 
» is of neceflary ule; and indeed the Fow/er ought 
to be provided with feveral in his Bag , for fear 


of any Difafter of the other. The Barre/ rnuft 10 


alfo be always kept clean; for if foul, it never 
carrieth true, befides ’tis fubjec to recoyl, which 
is dangerous ; and it will occafion that oft times it 
flathes in the Pan a good while before it goeth off, 
by which means the Fow/ are alarmed, and fo ef 
cape ; with {everal more ill Conveniences that may 
attend. 

You muft alfo be well acquainted with the 
condition of theGu, whether ic be apt to fcat- 


ter.,.or carry the Shot round within compa{s , 20 


that you may load her accordingly ; for if you 
fhoot at aFlock of great Fow/,then the Shor muft 
be large, and there muft be more Powder, and 
lefS Shor; and if you fhootata fingle Bird, then 
lefS Powder and more Shot ; for the former will 
{catter,and the latter fly clofe and compact. 


Direélions about Shooting. 


Te Shooting, whether the Game be Flying,or on 3° 


the Ground , on a7ree or Hedge, always(as 
near as you can) endeayour to Shoot with the 
Wind, and not againft it; and rather fideways 
or behind the Fow/, than in their Faces; and not 
at afingle For? , if you can compa{s more with- 
in your Level ; and if on aZ7ree, Hedge, or the 
Ground , feck the conyenienteft fhelter you cap 
of Hedge , Bank, Tree, or the like, to be abfcon- 
ded from the Fowls {éeing you , which is very 
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for when your Game is onthe Wing, itis more 
expofed to danger ; for if but one Shor hits any 
part of its Wings fo expanded , it will occafion 
its fall, although not to kill it, fo that your 
Spaniel willfoon be its Victor; and if well dil 
ciplined to the Sport, bring it to You. 

For your better inftrudtions herein, I fhall lay 
down fome few Directions.. The Gu moft pro- 
per forthis fport, fhould be about four Foot and 
a half long inthe Barrel, and of a pretty wide 
Bore, fomething under a Musket. You’ fhould 
have your Guy always Cock’t, in readinef§ with 
your 7/umé over the Cock , for fear of its going 
off contrary to your intention; fo that when you 
mect with any Game, you mutt be quick , and ha- 
ving gotanaim to your mind , let ly with all 
Expedition. 

‘Some are of Opinion that you mutt Shoor 
fomething before the Foi! , otherwife it will be 
patt before the Shor cancome to it; but that isa 
vulgar Error; for noGame canfly fo quick, but 
that the Shot will meet it; for the Shot flyeth 
as wide as about the compafs of a Bu/hel, if right: 
ly ordered in the Charging : Yer I am of the 
Opinion, if the Game flyethas it were over your 
Head, that. ’tis beftto Aim at the Head 3 and if 
it flieth from you, to Aimas it were under its 
Belly. And tis found beft to let the Game fly 
a little paft you before you let fly; for thereby 
the Shot will the better enter the Body. 

Your next bufinef$ mutt be to be provided with 
one, orat the moft two Spaniels, fuch that are ra- 
ther flack metled , riot ran ing outof Shot , than 
thofé that are hor Sain to raifeé the Game be- 
yond Shor, and withall fuch that are at good 
command , being Trained up to bring the Game, 
and tender Mouthed , fo, as not to tear and fpoil 
them. 

Now for your better fport, it were good to 


offenfive to them; and being within Shor, and 40 hayea Companion alfo expert in this exerci{e,who 


a fair Mark , lofe no time bur let fly. 
A Spaniel of great ufe. 


OU muft always hayé your Spaniel, which 
‘mutt be trained up for the Sport ( of which 
more in the Chapter of Land-Spaniels ) attend- 
ing you very clofe, to fetch what you have Shor, 
as well thofé that are killed, as thofe that.are 


maimed , and it may be all, or moft of them 5° Cocks or Snipes about Plafhes. 


( efpecially Water-Fowl ) are not to be conyenient- 
ly come at by you, fothat they wouldbe loft, 
"were it not forthe affiftance of your Dog , who 
‘upon your word of command,immedjately feeks 
them out, and brings them toyou: And be fire 
‘to have your Dog in fuch Obedience, as not to 
ftir from your Hee/s, until you have fhot, and 
give him the word of command to go; for to 
rufh forth too fuddainly upon the firft frre,or fnap 


mutt be provided likewife with a Guy; then let one 
go on the one fide of aHedge,orField,and the other 
on the other, proyided the Field be not too broad, 
and beyond thereach of your Guns to the midft 
thereof; then caft off your Spaniels to range about 
betwixt you, but near at hand , obferying to” 
follow their Motion , fo that when: any Game is 
{prungup , you or your Companion may be in 
reach thereof; the like obferve if you feek for 
: But above alf 
things obférve that you Train up your Spaniels , 
fo that they may hunt not ftragling , bucin com- 
als, : 45 
. Tf you defign for Cocks . and in a Wood, you © 
may ufe two or three Spaniels; and if you had 
three or four Men,on Trees to obferve , that 
when the Spaniels have Flu/h’'t any, he that feeth 
it, fhould fay Ihave Marked , which gives no- 
tice to him that Shoots to come , and make his 


of the Cock when ‘tis probably the Guz goeth not 60 Shot. If you defign to kill Ducks , ufe no Digs 
1 


off , as many mad headed Dogs will do, may be 
thie lofs of your Game by Springing them. 


Shooting Flying. 


T isnow the Mode to Shoot Flying, as being 
by experience found the beft and fureft way; 


to Range, but only to follow you clofé behin 
for thofe fort of Fow/ will rife faft enough, 

. For your Learning to Shoot Flying, the Spring is 
the beft time for Swa/ows or Seirane you will 
not mifS of them in Church-Tards , and {uch like 

laces. : ‘ 
5 This Method of Shooting Flying, may be ee 

ot 
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formed alo on Zvor/eback,which is more commo- 
dious and lefs Toilfom ; bur then your bufinefs 
muft beto bring your Florfe to good command , 
and to underftand his Duty , which he may be 
foon brought unto, the chief thing being to ftand 
{till upon the leaft check of the Bridle, but chicf- 
ly not to ftart at the noife, or report of the 
Gun. 


CHA Pa -¥. 


Of the Stalking-Horfe, with feve- 
ral Artificial Engines, for the 
getting near to Fowl to Shoot 
them. 


Or as much as Fow! do frequently: lye re- 
mote from Shelters , fo. that the Fow/er is 
deprived of a Shor ; Therefore by the Affiftance 
of a Stalking-Horfe, he may command a Shoot 
at pleafure, and to that end obférve thefé Di- 
rections. 

Let your Stalking-Fiorfe be of the largeft fize, 
tis no?’matter how old he be , but he’ muft be 
well Trained up for your purpofe , and be at 
ready command; and whereas thereisfome Art 
in Reclaiming a Horfe, which by Nature is Wild 
and Fearfulof Noife and Fire,fach as that which 
aGua makes , (efpecially at that neareft unto 
him ) therefore get a ftrong Chay , and faften it 
about his Head , thentye him up toa7Zree, and 
Fire your Gvw near him , giving him your Encou- 
ragement by Voice and Hand, ftroaking him , 
and {0 continue Shooting near him {eyeral times ; 
and although he continue his kicking and caper- 
ing, yet in about a Weeks Exercifé after this 
manner , he will become fo Gentle, as to permit 
you to Shoot under his Neck , without the leaft 
reluctance or ftiring. But fome are of the Opi- 
nion, that during this teaching, the’ AZorfe muft 
befkept waking in the Nights, and to Shoot un- 
der his Neck as wellas in the Day. 


. Having thus brought him to endurethe Noife of 


* your Guy,your next bufinelS muft be to Train him 
up to go as you would have him,moying gently 
and Feeding ashe goes ; and to ftand ftill and 
Feed when you would , which muft be done by 
Practice , and his obférving your Motions, and 
Checks. : 

Now for this Exercife your Alorfe mutt be Na- 
ked , thatis, without Brid/eand Saddle (for that 
will fright the Fow/, and caufe them to take 
Wing ) only to hayea finall flip,about fix or eight 
Foot long , tyed about his lower Chap, where- 


FOWLING. 


By this means you may ently caufé him to move 
up and down, to Stalk oyer Rivers, on the 
Sea-/hoar , in Moorifh Grounds , Dry Lands, Stub- 
ble Fields, ox the like places ; and as he moyetht 
he will Feed: You muft Shelter your {elf , and 
Gun behind his Fore/houlder , bending your Bo- 
dy low by his fide , and keeping his Body always 
full betwixt you and the Fow/. Then having cho- 
fen your Mark , take your Level from the fore- 


ro partof the Aforfe , which is more fafe and furer 


than under his Bey, and lefS perceiyable; for 
the Shoulder of the Hforfe covereth the Mans Bo- 
dy, and his Legs the Mans. Legs. 

You ought not to endeavour the coming near- 
er the Fow/ than your Piece will carry , nor to 
difcharge out of Diftance ; for by the latter you 
are fure to mifS, and by the former you hazard 
the difturbing them. 

Some are of Opinion that to Shoot over the 


20 Aforfes Buttocks is the beft way , and others. are 


of the contrary , holding it beft to “Shoor over 
his Neck ; but thefe ways I think not fo good , 
yet leave them to your Judgment , and to ult 
Which way you find beft. 

You muft upon no Account’ be without your 
Spaniel, which mutt be fo exactly Trained up , 
thathe may lye by your fide until you have 
made your Shot ; for if you appear in View,the 
Fowl willnever permit you to come near them; 


o and when once you have Shor,then give him your 


word of Command to fetch the ow! unto you, 
efpecially thofe that you can’t come at, which 
with practice he willfoon be expert in, for they 
are Creatures of a great knowledge, and ready Ap- 
prehenfion , and naturally inclined to the Sport. 

And for as much as Sta/king-Hlorfes are charge- 
able to keep, and that you can’t al\vays have one 
at cominand,I fhall furnifh you with other cheap- 
et Inventions , with the help of which you may 
approach near enough , to make a Shoot at the 
moft coy Fow/ that are. 


An Artificial Wheel-Barrow for Stalking. 


Ake a Wheel.Barrow made of light Fir for 

the purpofe , and build ic about with 
Boeke and Ba/hes , fothat you fit in it, and nor 
be difcerned , and when you come where the Fow? 
are , move it very gently, that the Fow/ may nor 
difcern it to difturb them, then Level your Guz 


so through the faid Wheel-Barrow , and Shoot kneel- 


ing , your Spanie/ being always in readinelS, and 
at command to fetch your Game. But this In- 
yention is fomething troublefome, therefore I fhall 
proceed to fome others more commodious. 


The Stalking-Tree and BuJb. 


He Artificial Tree is thus made: Take 
fmall Wands, or thin Splinters, foulded to- 


With you may guide him as you fee caufé ; and 60 gether in the fhapeof the Body of a Zree , and 


remember to contrive your felf fo, as to go juft 
Jevel with his Shoulders , for thereby his Fore- 
feet will guid yours ; and be advifed to take your 
Level , from before his Brea/t, and not under his 
Belly , for that is too open and often lays you 
tothe View of the Fow/, whereby you lofe them. 


fo covered with Canvafs, and painted like the 
Bark of the Zree it reprefents, that it may not 
be difcovered by the Fow/ ; of which the Pop- 
Jar and Willow that grow by the Rivers fides are 
the beft, as being moft known to the Fow/, and 
fo the lefsito be fulpected, 

Ha- 


FORK LING 


Having made the Boal of the Tree,as aforefaid, 
in certain Holes made on the Top for that pur- 
pofe, flick in the Boughstand true natural Branches 
of the Zree which you would make, in fuch fort 
as they grow at that Seafon, according to this fol- 
lowing Figure. 


Ea 


NSS 
SNS 


As for the Stalkinz-Bufh ; ic mult not be fo 
tall asthe Zyee, but much thicker , and may be 
made either of one Buh, or bf feveral neatly 
entangled and made faft together, and about the 
height of a May; and in the midft of the bot- 
tom muft be a finall Stake, with an TIron-point, 
to drive into the Ground to fapport the Bu/h 
whilft you take youraim. This way is {0 eafie, 
that there needs no further explanation, 


The Stalking- Hedge. 
r j ‘He Stalking-Eedge fhould be two or three 


goit may be ftuft with Straw. 
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Thefé dead Engines } which carry not the 
fhape of a living Creature, are not fo neceflary 
and ufeful to ftalk with, as for a Stand; for their 
{ecing a dead thing move will caufe apprehenfion 
of fear and danger in them; as fome- defign a- 
gainft them; therefore I fhall give fome Exam- 
ples of fuch living Shapes whofe motion is riot 
ftrange unto them; ‘and firft of the Florfe. 


10 An Artificial Stalking-Horfe, 


‘Ake fome old CanvafS, cut it into the true 

| fhape of a Horfe with the Head as if 
feeding ; then paint. it like a Florfe of a Brown 
colour, which is beft: It muft be made fo por- 
table, that it may be eafily carried with one 
Hand, fo that it may’ be moved in. fuch marines 

- as if it grazed as it goes, nor muft it exceed the 
ufuial bignefs of a Horfe; and to makeir fo light, 
Tn the midft let 
there be fixed a Staff, with an Tron-pick in it, to 
ftick down in the Ground at pleafure , and to 
ftand faft whilft you take aim to Shoot , as alfo 
to turn and wind any way for the adyantage of 
the Wind, or the like. This Figure fhews its 
form. 


There are fome of Opinion, that the ftuffing 
the Canvafs thus out is not{o good as unftopr, 
being more troublefom to command ; but if un- 
ftopr, it muft be artificially painted, and very 
thick, left in the turning “it againft the Sux it: 
appears tran{parent, sei willaffright the Fow/ ; 
and it muft be proportionable to a Hfir/e, being: 
Mtretched out upon Splents of Ward, or ftrong 
Wier. This is {0 eafie to be made, that it feeds 


Yards long, and about a Yard and an half 50° “#47 to explain it ; and it were not amifs, 


high, and made in finall Wands, and buthed out 
in the manner of a true Hedge, with certain Sup- 
ports or Stakes, to bear it up from falling whilft 
you take your aim to Shoot. And this is to be 
carried before you for your Shelter from the Fow/, 


if you cut a little Hole through the Shoulder 
part; to level your Gun. f , 
Inftead of this Artificial Sralking-Horfe, you 
may make in CanvafS (either fluft or unftuft) 
the fhape or proportion of a Cow or Ox; which 
muft be alfo very well painted ro the life , and 
according to the ufual colour of Cart/e in thofe 
parts, and be. very exaét in the Horns , to make 
them fuitable to the Breed of that fort of Cattle 


“Corkere ufual ; and thus by the change of your 


Engines you may make your Sport the longer to 

continue, i-¢ 
If you defign thefe Artificial Stalking-Bnoines 
for Fow! thac flock together , efpecially Water- 
fowl, they will foon grow too crafty for thofé 
unftuft but for Pheafants, Woodcoks , and the 
like, there can’t be a more ufeful and cheaper 
Kk - way 
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way than the unftuft; for whem you have made 
a Shot, youmay roul up your Engine, and keep 


it for another occafion. 
; To Tonaiade this Chapter, obferve this Cau- 


tion, That thefe feveral forts of Engines are to be 
ufed early in che Morhing ,. or late in the Even- 
ing, and they are more proper for Water than 
Land-fowl ; for when the Sen is up, its refle@ions 
fooner difcovers the Imperfections in your Ex- 
gine, which the Water better hideth 


CHAP. VI 
Of a Decoy-Pond, with fome Di- 


rections concerning the fame, and 


Decoy-Ducks. 


e Fifth Chapter teacheth you feveral ways 
to take Fow/! by Stalking-Engines , for the 


getting near to Shoot them; I fhall now {peak 
of Decoys, by which means great ftore of Ducks 
and Zeal are drawn into aSnare, and that by the 
fubtilty of a few of their own kind, which from 
the Zgg are trained up to come tohand for the 
fame purpofe. 

Thefe Decoy-Ducks fly abroad, and light into 
the company of Wild ones, and being become 
acquainted with them , by their allurements do 
draw them into the Decoy-place , where they be- 
come a prey. 

The manner of doing it, and the making the 
Decoy-Pond, with the feyeral Apartments belong- 
ing to it, requires a long Difcourfe; nor indeed 
can any particular Aues or Directions be given 
therein, as being varioufly made according to the 4o 
Situation of the Place, which muft be confi- 
dered: fo that fuch as would make any , had 
beft infpect fome already made, which are fre- 
quent in divers Parts of this Kingdom, efpecially 
in Eincolnfbire, Cambridg-fhire , and fuch like 
Fenny Countries; for it muft be Moi/?, Moori/h, 
and Feymy Grownds , with the conveniency (if 
poffible) of a River runing through, or by it ; fo 
that I fhall only fay, that the place where thele 
Decay-Ducks entice them , muft not be yery 50 
broad, and fet on both fides: thick with Ofers, 
and at the Top and Entrance muft be Ners to 
let down by the Man that is to attend it, when 
hte feeth the Ducks all entred in; by which means 
they become taken. 

And great care muft be taken, that the Nets 
are not let down untilall are within the limits of 
the Nets; for if any fhould efcape it would be 
very prejudicial, for fich a Duck, or Ducks,would 
be thy of being drawn into the like Snare again, 60 
which would occafion others in the Company to 
do the fame, and thereby the Decoy would be 
much prejudiced, 
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Direttions for the making choofin 
ordering and preferving Nets, % 


to Bes I enter on the ways of taking Fow/ 


with Ners, it will be neceflary to give you 
fome Directions touching the making , choofing, 
and preferving them, left the charge exceed the 
profit; for Ners are a dear and perifhing Com- 
modity, without due care in the well ordering 


them; and it were very good Husbandry if you, 


or any belonging to you, had the Art of making 
them, for fome are very Pabeable to buy. 
The Znftruments ot Tools required for the maki 


20them are Wooden-Needles, of which you fhoul 


have about half a Dozen of feveral fizes, and as 
many Moulds of divers forts, fome round, and 
others flat; alfo a pair of flat Round-pointed 
Sciffers, and a Wheel to wind off the Thread. 
It can’t be expected to give Rules for the knitting: 
or making the feveral forts of Nets, bur itis re- 
quifite to be underftood by every compleat 
Fowler, were it only for the mending them a- 
broad as well as at home. 


30 But a word or two concerning the makin 


thereof: Let your Packthread be the beft an 
eveneft you can get, and greater or f{maller, ac- 
cording tothe Faw! you defign to take; the like 
muft be the Mefbes; for great Fowl, let the 
Me/hesbe about two Inches from point to point, 
for the larger they are (provided the Fow/ can’t 
get out) ‘tis the better to entangle them. Lee 
your Nets be not too deep ner too long, for that 
is troublefom to manage ; ler them be well 
verged on each fide with a ftrong twifted 
Thread. 

As for the Colouring your Nets, they fhould be. 
either yelow , green, or ruffer; the latter is done 
by putting them in a Zamers-Pit, where they 
muft lye until well coloured, and this Tinétureis 
alfo an excellent preferver of them: The fecond 
colour is Green, which may be thus made; Take 
green Wheat, chop it, and boyl it in Water , and 
then rub your Nets therewith, and let them lye 
infufing therein about twent¥ four hours; this 
15 the colour that Birds leaft fear , as refembling 
the Graf. But tobe more exact inthis colour, ir 
were well to have it done by fome Si/k-Dyer. 
The Zeflow is done by fteeping the Net in’ the 
Juice of Salandine, which being dried in the fhade 
will become a good yedow; for it muft not be 
over-bright, but of the colour of Stubble in 
Harveft time, for which Seafon this Colour is 
moft proper. 

For preferving your Nets, be fureto keep them 
dry; andto that end, hang them abroad in the 
Sun Whenever you have ufed them in the Dew or 
Rain, Andbe careful to mend the leaft Rewr or 
Breach upon the firft diftovery , left ic become 
worfe; and be perfwaded to hang your Ness from 
the Wall, to prevent their being injured by Rars 
and Mice, which ate great Enemiesto them. bie 

{ Telates 
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celates more to Nets,I fhall {peak of wheh I treat 
of each fore. 

In the next place I fhall proceed to the ule of 
Nets forthe taking Fow! and Birds, both for Ri- 
ver and Land. 


C HAP... VHL 


Of the taking of Partridges with 
Nets, as alfo with Calls, En- 
gies, Oe. 


PARTRIDGES are for the generality 
cowardly and fearful, likewife very fimple, 
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talc , bue ofly by practice; and ih Rekin 
them this way, tnake your approach ntatct afd 
neater unto them until you perfectly difterd 
thém (ptovided you do ridt ftand at gaze upon 
them) but keep ina cotitinual motion , looking 
another way aS if you {aw them not ; for they 
aia lazy and fearful Bird, and unwilling to take 
ing. f : 
Partridges may alfo be found out by theirZaunts 


to Where they did faft cotich or lye; that is, whe- 


ther the Haunt be Old vor New, which miay be 
thus known. Ifitbe hew,their Dung will be green 
and foft;alfo the padlitig with theit Feet round a+ 
bout willbe foft and ditty, and the Earth will ap- 
pear new broken, and of a darkér colout than 
that tound about it, and if very new thie place 
where they face will be warm and the gtound 
fmooth, with {ome Down, ot fimall Feathers feat- 
tered upon it. If the Haut beold and long for- 


and eafie to be deceived with Nets , Baits, Trains, xo faken, the Dung will be dry and _brickle, their 


Calls, Engines, 6c. fo that the taking them may 
be obtained by a Mans own,and only labour and 
induftry with great cafe and pleafure. 

Themott ufual ways are by Nets, Engines, 
Calls, by the Setting-Dog and Stalking-Edrfe ; for 
as touching the killing them with the AZawk it is 
treated of in Aawking; therefore I fhall omit it 
here. 

In the firft place, “tis neceflary to know their 


Treading will alfo be dry, rough and hard, dnd of 
the colour of the reft of the ground; for the les 
dry, clean and foyled the Haut is , the longer 
hath it been left; and the miote moi, dirty, &e. 
the later was it fincé they wete there. 

If you find the AZawit to be new arid warm; 
thet be afftired they are fot far off, if ior forged 
away by fome difturbance; therefore be very cate? 
ful atid hove with leafure , havitig regard to the 


Haunts, which. ate not certain like Pheafants, but 30 Furrows of the Lands, to tlie end you may not 


various, yet the places they moft delight in are 
in Corn:(elds, during the time that it grows, or 
is ftanding; for under that Covert they fhelter 
and breed, nor do they quit the Corn-fields after 
Flarveft, for the Stubble, efpecially of Wheat, 
affords them /helter and food ; but when the 
Stubble is foiled or trodden down with Cartle, 
then they forfake it, and betake themfélves to 
the Barly-Stabble, and in the Furrows among} 
the Clots, Brambles, long Grafs, and Fox , hide 
themfelves and their whole Cev-ys. 
. Upon the approach of the Winter Seafon, 
wherthe Stybb/e-felds are broken up, or that it 
is trodden and fpoiled with Carr/-, they betake 
themfelyes ta inclofed Grounds and Cpland 
Meadows , and take Covert under Hedges ,.a- 
mongtt Mole-hills, atthe Rootsof 7rees, amongft 
Broom, and inthe. foggy dead Graf. You fhall alfo 
find their Haunts all the Zear long in {mall Cop- 
pices or Under-woods , efpecially if adjoyning to 
Corn-fields; alfo in Clofes peftered with Shrubby- 
Bufhes, Brambles, Broom, Fern, or th> like. Covert; 
alfo in the height of Cor-Hfarve? , when the 
fields axe peftred with People and Cattle. to di- 
fturb them; they’ frequerit the Fallow-felds, all 
the Day, and early in the Mornings and late in 
the Evenings come thither to feed. ; 
Haying knowledge of their AZaumts, according 
to the fituation of the Country, whether Moun- 
tainous or Plain, Champain or Woodland ; and. the 
Seafon of the Year, whether Szmmer or Winter; 
Your next bufinef$is to find them out in cheir 
haunts, and where they Jodge, and this'is done 
divers ways ; fome there are that will find them 
out by the Eye, althougli they lye never fo clofe 
couched together, diflinguifhing them by their 
colour from the Earth, which is an Art not to be 


6 


raife them, and theré is no doubr. but that you 
will fittd the Covey, and {6 foon as you do, imme: 
diately Wind off trom them, and look riot upon 
them but carelefly caft your Eye another way; 
and fo fetclr alae citeumferetice about theni, and 
leflening it by degrees: tintil you Have diftovered 
them; and although they lyé difperfed (as oft 
times they do) as beifig the nature of thé old 
Ohes td lye a little diftanee from the Gavey, yet 


qo You nedd: fot fear the taking them: 


“To take Partridge by thé Frick: 


Z I VHere aré-others that find’ thém’ out by got 
. ing totheit Hants very early in the Morn- 
ind, or at thé clofe of the Eventing Whichiis called 
Futking time, and there lifter for the calling of 
the cock-Partridge which will be very loud, ahd 
_ with no fialf eagernefs, upon’ which thé Zea will 
o anfiver hint and {oon come together, which you 
May eafily know by their'chattering, and rejoy- 
ing Notés,upon which take your Rang about them, 
drawing in by fittle and little to rhe place where 
you heard thenr Fuck, and be fire to caft your 
Eyé about, efpectally towards the Furrows, and 
Without doubr you will foon difcoyer how they 
“lye; “ald dbcokily proceed to take them. 


To take Partridge with the C. dll. 


e T isan excellent way to take Partridzés with 

the Cal/, concerning the making of which, and 

the manner of ufing it, I fhall fpeak of miore 4- 
non. ; 

With this Ca/f having learnt their’ true and na¢ 

tural Norés, and being expert to tune every Note 

in its proper Key , and arriveto the ee 
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of the due times and Seafons for every Note which 
are as various as the Phea/ant, if notmore; then 
being prepared with your Ca//s,go to their ELaunts 
very early in the Morning, orlateat Night ,: ( the 
reft of the Day being inconyenient) and having 
placed your felf fecretly, fo as to fee and not be 
feen, as if in Wood-lands under fome Bu/hes, Bram- 
bles, or the like; If in the Champain, under fome 
Bank or Ditch, If it Meadows, under the Hedges, 
and if in Cor#-fieldsin the Furrows. Then liften 
to hear them Ca//, and accordingly anfiver them 
with your Ca// inthe fame Note, always altering, 
or doubling it over more or lefS as the Partridge 
doth, until you find it draweth nearer and neat- 
er unto you, and not only one fingle Partridge 
will come, but all that hear it , as being fo na- 
tural to them. 


Of. the Nets: 


He wet for taking Partridge fhould be 
: fhaped and proportioned in all points as to 
breadth-and length like the Phea/ant-Net, only 
the Ae/h mutt be fomewwhat {maller, but as to the 
colour it may be the fame; yet fome are of O- 
pinion, that it were nor amifS if it were fom- 
what longer and broader, for thereby you may 
catch them with the greater certainty, your cir- 
eumference or walk about them being the larger, 
and will.cover more ground, but let not your 3 
Net be fo long, or broad as to be cumberfom un- 
to you;>For that will rather obftrué than fur- 
ther you; The Nets, if fora Covy thould be 
fixteen or twenty Yards long,and four or five deep; 
aud if in Paring time , then eight or ten Lards 
long, andabout fourdeep; And let your Lines 
and Gords be an{werable. 
| Haying your things in order, and found out a 
€ovy, drayy. forth your Nes. And taking a large 
circuit about the Partridges with a quick pace and 
carlefs Eye, as if you did not {ee or regard them, 
until you haye made ready your Nets for the 
purpofe,then begin to draw in your circumference 
JefS and lefS, until you come within the length 
of the Net; then pricking down a Stick about 
three Foot long, to which faften one end_of the 
Line of your Net,and making it faftin the Earth 
as you Walk about without making any ftay, you 
fhall then (letting the Net flip out of your hands) 


{read it open as you go, and fo carry it and lay 50 


Atover the Partridges; butif there be more than 
your Ner will cover by their ftragling, then draw 
forth another Ner, obferying the fame method 
and joyning them clofe together, and after this 
manner you may do witha third, if occafion re- 
quires. And having thus coyered them, ruth 
haftily into them, and with an afftighting noylfe 
force them to Spring , and thereby they are en- 
tangled and may be taken without hurt. And in 


thismanner you may take them at all Seafons, 60 


and inall places where they faut, 
The Tunnel-Net. 
a / ‘He moft ufual way to take Partridge is with 


; a Tuynel-Net, the form of which is here 
-teprefented as extended and pitched. 
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lefS to give any further defcription of it. 


20 _ Having found ouraCovy, take a compafs, and 


fo pitch the Nes at a good diftance from them, but 

fometimes farther, and fometimes nearer as the 

Ground falls out, and then furrownd them’ with’ 

your Stalting-horfe,. or for want thereof with the’ 

Artificial Stalking-borfe or Ox;as in the fifth Chap- 

ter treated of; and gently drive them towards the’ 

Net, not coming on them in a direét Line, but 

by windings and turnings, and fometimes ftanding® 

ftill, as if the Horfe graifed. If in cafe the Par’ 
o tridge make a ftand, and look up, ‘tisa fign they 
are afraid and intend to take Wing; therefore make 

a ftandora little retreat, and when you find them 

quiet after alittle refpite that they are bufy in 

{eeking for Mear(which isa good fign they are not 
afraid) you may move nearer; and if any fingle 

Partridge lyeth remote from the reft, he muft be 

fetched in by taking a circumference about him, 

and thus they may be driven like as it were a 

Flock of Sheep intoa Pen. But a live Hor/e made 
o for the fport doth far exceed the artificial Sta/king- 
Fiorfe, or Ox. 

The Wings of the Zune! muft not be pitched 
ina direct Line,but inclining toa Semicircle, when 
the Partridges are at the mouth of the Zumel 
the old ones will ftand awhile as if to confider, 
but prefling gently on, fome of the young ones 
will venture in, and then all the reft will follow; 
upon which make in apace to fecure them from 
returning back and making their Efeape. 


Of the Spread-Net, or Drag-Net. 


Here ig! another way to take Partridges 
__ With a Spread-Ner, which by fome is call- 
eda a 


Tramel-Net , the Figure thereof is here 
deferibe 3 : 


The ufeof this Ne isthus; a little after Sux: 
fet go into fome Field, or place Where you. think to 
find fport,and there hide your felf, and you will 
foon know if there be any by their Calling. and 
Fudzing, and then they will take a {mall flight, 
and oft times two or three before they go to roott ; 
and be fure to obferve exactly the place where they 
root, by making fome Mark at-a diftance, to the 
end you may not be to feck the place in the dark’, 
Then prepare two ftrait light Poles which mutt 
be as long as the Net is broad, which to do well 
fhould be about fifteen or twenty Foot, and of a 
proportionable length ; As to the Poles they need 
not be all of one piece, but of two or three, well 
fixed together;faften the Poles upon the ends of the 
Net with finall Cords, and let the Tail of the Ner 
have three or four little Cords fattned with finall 
Bujkes to trail on the ground, that the Partridges 
may be forced to {pringup when they hear the 
ruttling noife. They are reprefented by the Letters 
M, N, 0. 

This Sport cannot well be performed withouc 
one to affift you; Then being near the place,unfold 
your Net where the Ground is clean, and being 
extended cach muft lay holdon the middle of the 
Poles; lifting up the higher end of the Net about 

. five or fix Foot from the Ground, and letting the 
lower part follow flopeing about half a Foot from 
the ground. The Cords with the Bujhes mutt drag 


on the Ground, and fhould not be above two foot 30 


long. When the Partridzes rife both mut let go 
their hands, and let the Ne¢ fall on the round 
upon them Sometimes it falls out that the Par- 
tridge rife before the Net be over them, which 
may be occafioned by the too great noife you 
make ; therefore be as ftillas poffible, and if fo, 
then let chem reft at leaft two or three hours be. 
fore you attempt any thing again; then march o- 
ver the whole Field with your Net ready fer , 


and ‘tis ten to one bur you will mect with them 40 


in the énd. i 

This way is gdod only in dark Nights, there- 
fore fome ulé to carry a Light, or fome Fire with 
them, which the Partridzes perceiving believe to 
be Day-light, and are diftovered by the noife they 
make in wakeing and ftretching ouit their Wings ; 
then they hide the Light and draw the Net éyer 
them. 


Flow to take Partidges with Lime-Rods. 50 PI 


Ake the largeft and flrongeft Whear-ftray 

you can get, or for want thereof {trong 
Rye-(traw, cuc them off between knot and knot, 
obferving that the loweft joynts are the {tronzeft 
and Bet, Thele Straws Lime with the {trongeft 
Bird:Lime you can get ot niake, in doing of which 
obfétye thic fame way as formerly directed for pre- 
Pating your Lime-Rods. Then go tothe Haunts 


of the Partridges ind call them, and if you are 60 


anfivered by them , then at fome diftance from 
you prick down thefe Lined Straws in feveral 
crofS-rows, not only crof$ the Lands, but the Fur- 
rows alfo, taking within your circurafetence tivo! 
or three Lands; Then lie down clofe, and éail 
again , not ceafing till you have drawn them to: 
wards you, by which means they will be no foon- 
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cr touched but intangled and befineared; {0 thar 
you. may take them. : 
By the way take notice that this manner of 
taking Partridges is proper onily for Corn-Fields, 
and chiefly in Stubd/e time. But if you would 
take them in Woods or Meadows with Bird-Lime, 
then ufé the otdinary Lime-Rods as before treated 
of, and order them as the Lime-Straws. 


ving them, 


UF aking Partridges with an Engine, or Dri- 


He taking Partridges with an Enzine is no 

lefS profitable than either of the other; 

and fomewhat more delightful; you may ufe this 
way in any Grounds; The manner how to do itis 
thus, firft make an Engine in the fathion of a Fore 


of Canvas ftuft with Straw according’ to the ex- 


20 amples of artificial Stalking-Flor{es already treat- 


ed of. 

Having this Exgine and your Nets in readinefS i 
80 to their Haunts,and haying found out a Covy, 
pitch your Net with the greateft advantage of 
{ecreey you can,lying on the Ground that they do 
not fee you until they areintangled ; for by gen- 
tle Steps you may fteal upon them, and drive 
them before you, like asit were Chickens,provided 
you are not too hafty ; If they tunany By-way 
Or contrary tothat which you would have them, 
then crofs them with your Engine, and they will 
prefently run back into any Tract you would 
have them; and thus by a gentle and flow pace - 
you may drivethem into your Net. Be fure to 
take the advantage of the Wind. Let your Nets 
be pitched flopewife,and let your Face be veiled 
over With fomething Green or dark; Blue Sarfe- 
net is very good. 


Several forts of Pit falls above andundy 
Grond, for takingw whole Covies of Par- 
tridges, aswell as jingle oues, or indeed 
any other Birds. 


‘Here is a cheap inyention for the taking of © 
aCovy of Partridge, or any other Birds in 
Flocks, or fingle by a Pit fal!. You are not o- 
liged to wait upon it, except to vyatch others , 
om ftealing your Game yyhentaken. The Engine 
is reprefented by this Figure. 
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Iris compofed of four Sticks, or pieces of Tim- 
ber A B, AD, C D, and B €, each abour three 
Foot long, and bored through within two Inches 
of the end, yvith a Hole big enough to turn ones 
middle Figerin. They muft be placed oneach 
other in a Square,and let into each other about half 
the thicknefS of the Stick ; then take two Hazel 
tough Reds about the bignefS of ones Finger, cach 
four or five Foot long, which mutt be fixed in the 


or Couple about February , or the beginning of 
March , if the Weather be not cold, and do 
continue in their Woings until the end of July. 

Tc-hath been the Opinion of f{everal, that oné 
Hex will fly to the Caf of. another , moved 
thereto through jealoufie and fear of lofing their 
Cock ; and that they fly on purpofe to keat that 
Hen that calleth; but there is no fich thing, the 
eccafion of this Error hath proceeded from hence, 


forementioned Holes, crofling them over each o- x0 that there are fome Cocks that call juft like 


ther, that their other ends may be fixed in the 
oppofite Angels , as the Corner Sticks in Cages 
ufe tobe laid; then you mufthave ftore of light 
fteait Sticks, longer than cach other by degrees , 
about the bignefs of ones Finger, which you muft 
compile one over another, the longeft firft and 
the thorteft laft upto the height of the croffing of 
the two Rods, fo that the whole will refemble a 
kind of Bee Hive; but remember to leave a 


Hole at the top, to be covered or uncovered with 20 


fome Stone, or the like, to take out the Bérds 
when they are in the Pit-Fa#. You mutt at laft 
bind the end of your Sticks to the two Rods 
with Oziers, {trong Pack-Thread, or {mall Cords, 
and this is allthat belongs to the Pit-Fa//. Buc 
for the erecting or tilling it up do thus, Take a 
Stick F G, Three Foot long , and the bignefS of 
ones little Finger, which muft be fmoothed above 
and below; then tiethe end F, with a little Cord 


to the middle of the foundation Stick A B, the x9 


other end of the Stick # G, muft have a {mall 
Notch in it about two Jnches from the end. The 
next thing is to provide another Stick J X, about 
a Foot and a half long, with a fimall Cord fixed 
on the upper end thereof, where you may place 
another little Stick GH, half a Foot long, having 
the end G fhaped like the fharp end of a Wedge, 
the lower end of the Stick J XK, mutt be fixed in- 


to the Zarth,which being done, the fore part of 


the Pit-Fall D E, willcome to be lifted up, and 
then place the end AY, of the little Stick H G, 
under the Cage to {upport it, and the other end 
fhaped like a Wedge into the Notch of the Stick 
FG; then let the Pit-Fall reft gently on it, and 
it will be ready fet with one fide lifted up about 
aFoot high,and theStick FG,will be about three /- 


ches from the Ground; then ftrew your Bait under . 


the Cage. If you are certain there is a Covey 
vvhich frequents any Ground, if you can entice 
them to in one certain place but two or 


three timés , you may then plant your P/t-fall 5, 


vvith good fuccefs. The fame Pit-fall will ferve 
to take {mall Birds, Hares, Rabets, or Vermin. 


DireEtions to take old Cock Partridges,with 
Natural and Artificial Calls , with Di- 
rections to make them. . 


| His way of taking themis labourious, and 


requireth much exactnefs in imitating their 60 


feveral Voices, and atlaft you can pretend to, 
take but one at atime, however that there may 


be no deficiency , in giving you the fecrets in this, 


Artof Fowling , 1 fhall thew you feveral ways 
to take Partridzes with Cals. 
You muft know that Partridges begin to pare , 


Fens. ‘ 
This Sport may be practized every day,during 
the aforefaid Woing Seafon , from Day Break , 
until Sun Rifiag,and from Sur Setting until Nighr. 
This enfuing Figure doth reprefent the manner 
how to take them. 


Suppofe the {pace from Ato J, be a Hedge 
that enclofeth fome piece of Wheat , Barly, or 
other Grain, fet your Hen Partridge ina fine o- 
pen thin Wyer Cage , foas fhe may be feen at a 
good Diftance , but not the Cage, the Letters 7, 
&%,X,is the place where fhe mufl be placed , then 
pitch your Net called a Hallier, quite round, as 
you feeit formd by the Letters, X, L, M, N, 
0, P,Q,R,S, each part diftant from the Cage 
about twenty Foot, then retire behind the Hedze; 
if any Cock Patridge in the Ground Cai, the Hen 
will prefently Anfwer , nor will the Cock fail to 
comeunto her, and fometimes five or fix will 
come together and fight with each other juft un- 
der the Net , which of them fhall have the Aen 
until at length,fome of them find themfélyes entan- 
gled = In this café you are not prefently to fally 
forth , for peradventure fome more may be like- 
wife enfnared; nor can they foon difintangle 
themfélyes. 

I fhall give you one caution to fave a great 
deal of pains , that is, never pitch in any place 
but where you haye heard fome Cock ca//;and then 
to pitch within fixty or eighty Paces of him , 
thst they may be within hearing of cach o- 
ther. 

Let your Cage be coloured green , and-let the 
Bars be at fuch a diftance , that the Hen may 
thruft out her Head and. Neck to hearken and 
Cad ; and if you have well Trained her to this 
fport, fhe will be induftrious at it 


How. to make. Artificial Calls. 


OU have had Inftructions as tothe Natural 
Calls , now, follows to {peak of Artificial 

ones , with, directions. how to make them; thefé 
following Figures doreprefent the Forms thereof. 
The 
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A occafion ferves , when you hear a Partridge 
Caf, the manner. of pitching the Net, and-the 
placing your felf , is reprefented in the faid Fi- 
Sere; for Example, fuppofe you heard the Par- 
tridge Callat A, then hide “your felf flat on 
your Belly at B , having planted your Ner juft 
inthe Way or Futrow . heewixt your felf and 
the Partridge, but within ten or twelve Foot of 
the Net, efpyecially if there be any Bufh or ad-? ‘ 
ro Vantage of Ground to shelter you. The way td 
fetthe Ner is thus: Tye the Packthread, Num: 


B iber 1, which pafles ihto th Buckle Nambe 
The firft fheweth the Outfide, and the fecond uniter ches teaver 


of the Net, unto the end of the Stick, which 
the Infide , they are beft made of Box, Walnut- mutt be ftuck in the Ground, and fo bending ic 
tree , or fuch kind of hard Wood, and formed like a Bow; faften the other énd of the faid 


as_you fee like a Beat, and about the bignefS of Stick in the Ground on the othet fide of Farrow, 
a Hen Ezg , with two ends 4 B, bored ronen having in like manner tyed to it the end of the 
fom ca ‘a cole! aad shat akour i is ” ‘i nee yas 3, wich Pallet through 
> 5 4ckle Nam £4, lo that the two UCKLES & 
MNP os So ty anh Bo f° 2 i Fy le 
> ¢ Cone end of the Pocker- Jet, Number 5 or 6, 
Cats Feat Ppa at ane saci wel, AES oat rae ae it over the bended Stick, {6 that it may 
ora y in Deke spe f the Bone 4 oo thereon, the other end ‘may hang on the 
the opening D, the other end o _ the Bone Ground in fach manner , that if any thing endea- 
mutt be ftopt; then take a Goofquil opened af Your to pafS by thar way, it mutt needs run into 
both ends , which muft be pur im at the Hole B the Net. Every thing being in order, and that 
untilthe end C be near the end D of the Bone > you hear the Partridge Call, you mutt return two 
and that blowing at the end B, you make the or three Anfivers lowder or fofter » according to 
Naile nh iB) ite fates b supich vatien much ae ee ce whence you hear the Call, and 
om Ene Caz of the fen; andyoumuftremove | 9 0 joud as to be heard, and the Par- 
further, or nearer the end € of the Quill, from 3° hittee will prefently make near a chen aie 
and to the end of aie Bove B, until you ahiave him a fof Ca ; When he has anfWered your firft 
found out the ye fad i i 1S not {oon done, Ga aahes ee to run, and coming neat the 
your Ca# being fixed , and that you are expertin e¢ will make a little paufé, and forthwith rufh 
the Notes, get a Net called a Pocke? Ner,the form on fo that the upper pat will fall on him and 
of whichis here defcribed, entangle him, then take him out; and after this 
method you may take {everal. But this way of 
taking them lafts only during the time of their 
Breeding, which is in April , May, Fune, and 
40 Fuly. 
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Another way to take Partridge with the 
Call, and a Broad Net. 


Aving found out the Partridges by your 
Call, as aforefaid , pitch up your Broad- 
Net , which fhould be about fourteen or fifteen 
Tards long, and feyen or eight deep. This Ner 
50 {pread over the Ground near them , the length- 
ways to them; then peg down the Net to the 
Ground on all fides , except that towards them, 
and that raifé up in the midft by a Stick about 
four Foot long , with a Notth in the Top , the 
better to hold the Live of the Net from flipping, 
and bend the Stick from the Net to make it the 
fliffer , which Srick muft be theuft into the 
t Ground, the better to Hold it. a 
' Your Ner being thus fixed, you mult have 
' 60 either a Natural, or an Artificial Stalking-Eforfe, 
' 
H 
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to drive them into the Net; but I hold the 
Natural one the beft’, ‘which muft be one that is 
trained up for the Sport, as already taken notice 
of in the fifth Chapter: 


---------b 


To this Net fix a pliant Stick of about four of 
five foot long; and fo you may go abroad early ates 
in the Morning, and late in the Evening , or as Directions 


Direttions to take Partridges in bard Frofty- 


weather with Slipping-Knots. 


N hard Weather, whilft the S#ow: is oa the 
Ground , and that Birds are very hungry, 
make your fearch in {mall Coppice-Woods, and in 
Corn-Lands , efpecially near little Springs where 


Pearching of Pheafants , axzd Shooting 
them. 


Ou muft be provided with a good Spaniel, 

that will Range well about, and hea he 

hath Pearched the Pheafant, to Bay foundly, 
which’ yvill caufé them to keep the Pearch the 


che Sxow doth commonly lye; and if you find, 1 better; then hearing whereabouts he is, make up 


that either by the tracts of their Footing, or by 
their Dung, .that they have been there; then 


cleanfe away the Szow about. thirty Foot {quare,: 


and your finall Hedze, as before directed, thwart 
the Lands that are fowed, and in the bottom of 
each Furrow plant the Snare, or Ruming-Loop of 
Eforfe hair , juft the height of the Partridges 
Neck ; then ftrew a little Oats or Bar/ey on both 
fides the Hedge, and let it be ready fitted by Svn- 


* fet, and by Morning you may expect to take 20 


fome, elpecially if you had given them a Bait 
twice or thrice beiore; for the expectation’ of 
finding fred will entice them ro come. 

The fame Art may be ufed when there is no 
Syow; if you are ture the Partridges frequent 
any certain. place, and if it be Pa/lure-ground, it 
is then in vain to make your Hedge-rows; you 
need only in that cafe to plant the little Stakes 
confufedly up.and down in good quantities, with 


to him as privately as poffible, and having 
efpied him (being at a reafonable diftance) make 
your Shot; and for your Dogs encouragement, 
let hint bring it to you,’ and make much of 
him. : 
For your Dog, ic may be either a Land or 

Water Spaniel, or one betwixt both, provided he 

is trained up to a Gun, and to bring his Game to 

you. 

If youdefire to take them in the Night (pro- 
vided it is Moon-/hine) the places where’ they 
ufually | Pearch (af ic be Windy ) are upon the 
lower Boughs, near the Body of the Tree; but if 
ina clear and fair Night, or although a little : 
Rainy they will fet at the further ends’ of the 
Boughs; atid when you find them, make your 
Shot. 

You may havea Dog to fetch them to you, in 
café they are not killed dead, but run away, as 


little “Ruwing Mips and Loops, and throw fome 30 having broken a Wing; bur your Dog thould not 


Grains of Corn near every one of them. 1 will 
not fay you may take a whole Covey ; but 
queftionlefS if a Covey light amongft them, you 
will take the greateft part. 

. JE you plant thefe Devices in April, May and 
une tor old CockPartridges,you muft then be fure 
to make a kind of a Slopeing in your Paffage 
where your Collar is placed, that the Partridges 
may be forced to ftoop with their Heads; for 


Bay and make a Noife,as in the Day. 

They are to be found in Corn-fields'and Hedte-° 
rows at other times, vvhere they may be Shor and 
Pearched, as aforefaid. : 


Taking Pheafants with Nets. 


Or the taking Pheafants yyith Nets, vyhicl 
is only in Crowing-timz, that is, about the 


elfé they run at thofé times to Couple with each 40 end of February, and in March, before they begin 


other, and then carry their Heads aloft; and 
without this Caution you will not take one in 
an hundred. 

I fhould here fpeak fomething of the Setting- 
Dog; but by reafon I defign a Chapter for that 
purpofé, I fhall omit it here. 


CH A PIX. 


Directions for taking Pheafants 
Several ways. 


EASA NT S,as well as other Fowlare to 
be taken divers ways. . I fhall name. thofe 


to breed: It is done either generally,or particu- 
larly. Generally, vyhen the vvhole Eye, that is, 
both the Old Cock and Hen, yyith all their young 
Ones, or Pow?s, as they flock and run together 
in the thick Woods’ or Coppices’, are taken : or 
Particularly, yyhen you take none but the Old, 
and fuch of the Young as are of Age fit for 
Coupling, fo that you can’t have any affurance 
vvith your Nets, to ftrike at more than one or 


50 two at a time; for the Pheafant is of a Melan- 


choly and Sullen difpofition , and when once 
they have Coupled do not accompany in flocks 
as other Birds. 

Now for the greater facility of taking them 
you muft be acquainted with their HZaunts, and 
their ufual places of Breeding, whichare in thick 
young Coppices well grown, and free from the 
annoyance of Cart/e, or the Path-ways of Men; 
for being of fo fearful a Nature, they efteem the 


in moft_ufe, which are performed with the Guz 60 ftrength of their Covert their only fafety, and do 


and Spaviel, with Nets, with the Caf, with the 
Lime-Bufh, or vyith particular Engines, of which 
there are divers kinds, and of fundry fhapes, ac- 
cording to the Seafon of the Year they are. to be 
ufed in, and the manner of the place in which 


. they are to be ufed. 


notabide or breed in open or plain Fie/ds, nor 
under the Covert of Corn-fields , low Sbrubby 
Buajfbes, or in large and tall Zrees. 

Having Rae their AYaunts , the next thine 
will be to find out their Lye ; or Brood, vyhich 
may be done feveral ways ; Buttake notice that 
Pheafants do ufually come out of the Woods and 

Coverts, 


5} us aay fe 


Coverts , vvhere they lye at Shelter thrice a day 
to Feed in freth Paffures, Green Wheat , or other 
Corn, thatis, about Siz Rifiag, about Noon, and 
a little before Sux Set. Novy the courfe you 
are to obférve is thus,Go to that fide of the Wood 
where you fappofe they make their Sallies, and 
vvatch the places vvhere they come out, or by 
: fearching their Hfaunts ; for you may fée the 
young Powts in thacSeafon flock and rus toge- 
ther after the Hn like Chickens. 

Alfo if you go to their Haunts early in the 
Mornings, or late in the Evenings, you will hear 
the Old Cock and Fen call their young ones, and 
hoyy ths young ones anfwer them; and accor- 
dingly dite& your path as near as you can to the 
Place where they are; then lyedovynas_ clof 
as poffibly not to be difcerned , but vyithal to 
take your Obferyation hovy they lodye together , 
the better to know how to pitch your Nets with 
the greateft Advantage, both of Wind, Wearker, 
and Place; and be fire that all be done vvith as 
little Noifé as poffible , otheryvife they wvill be- 
take themfelves to their Legs, and not to their 
Wings , unlelS forced thereto by a clofe pur- 
fuit, 

But the moft certain vvay to find them out : 
is to have an Artificial Pheafant Call, in vvhich 
you mutt be exceeding expert, as to the Imitation 
of their Notes, andthe time vylen, and to what 
purpofe fhe ufeth them; vvhich Cals are much 
the fame as Hens ufe in chucking their Chickens, 

Your principal times for ufing your Ca//, is 
in the Morning Early, or abour Sun fer,at which 
times they feck their Food, and then your Nore 
muft be to call themtoFeed. But although thefe 
are the befl times, yet you may ufe your €a 
at other times, only altering your Nofes, as for 
Calling them together, or the like. 

Having the perfeét ufe of theCall,the Knowledge 
of their Haunts , and the times to take them i 
choole fome private place not to be difeoyered B 
and then Ca/at firft very foftly,,leaft any fhould be 
lodged very near you,and fo be affrighted by your 
loud Nore. But if nothing reply, then raife your 
Note higher and higher , till you extend it to the 
utmoft compaf$; andif there be any within hear- 
ing , they will anfwerin a Nore as loud as yours, 
provided it be tunable , otherwife all will be 
fpoiled. 

So foon as you lear arly Ph2a/ant anfiver, ifat 
a good diftance , creep nearer and nearer » ftill 
calling,but not fo tend and as you come nearer 
fo will the Pheafant to you , {fo thar you will 
come in fight of het , either on the Ground or at 
Pearch, always imitating her in the true Note:then 
ceafe calling’, and fread your Net between the 
Pheafant and your {elf in the moft convenient 
place youcan find, making one end of the Ner 
faft to the Ground, and holding the other end 
in your hand by along Live , 
thing ftraineth it, you may pull the Ner- clofe 
together , which’done, call again; and as foon as 
you perceive the Pheafant to come underneath 
your Net, rife up and fliew your flf, upon 
which being affrighted, fhe will {pring, and ( 
- become intangled in the Nef. i 

If it fo fallout that you hear divers to anfwer 
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fo that When any’ 


. , iy - if 

Soo py ae 
your Caf, and that from fundry Parts in the 
Wood , then keep your firft:Station , andas you 
hear them to make towards you, fo prepare your 
Netsready , {preading them conveniently about 
you , wz. one Pair of Nets on the one fide, and 
another onthe other; lying clofe without Noite, 
only of your Caf, until you have allured them 
under your Nefs; and. then ftand up co affright 
them as afotefaid ; that they may be intangled ini 

10 the Ners. , J 


Of the Pheafant Nets. 


S concerning the Subftancé ; Fafhion; or 
L \ Proportion of thefe Ners , they. thould be 
made of the beft Double-twifted brown Thread 
you can get ; and it were not amifs if the Thread 
were dyed Green, or Blue ; the Mejh thould be 
reafonable large and fquare, thavis, about an Lich 
20 betwixt knot and knot ; it fhould be in length a- 
bout three Fathom, and about {even or eight Foot 
Broad,and verged on cach fide with a ftrong {imal 
fine Cord, and as it vvere’ furfled thereon ; and 
the Net placed not ftrait, but Thick and Large, fo 
that vvhen extended, it 
hollow , alfo let both the ends be 
{mall Cord. 
Some make ufé of larger Ners , but they are 
cuniberfome , and not yyell to be ruled yyith oné 
o Hand’, fOthat thofeare inconvenient. » * 
There is another way for the taking Pheafants, 
being adjudged better than the former; and that 
is to be provided with a Stale Pheafant; that isa 
tyed dovyn under your 


verged withi 


live Cock, vvhich mutt be 
Net , and by- his Crowing vvill draw others in. 
You mutt lyeconcealed in fome Buh ,, or fecret 
place ; and when you fee any Phea/ant come to 
your Net, then draw your Live,and the Ner will 


fall on him, and take him. \ 
fo) 


To take Pheafants by Snares. 


Aying found out their paffage out of the 
Woods,to their ufval places of Feeding there 


plant your little Stake, with a couple of Snares of 


Horfehair, one to lye flaton the Ground for their 
Feet, and the other about the height of their 
Flead, to take them by the Neck ; and in café 
there be more Pafles than one ; you muftdo the 
q like to every one of them ; and having fo done, 
fetch a.compaf$ about , and when you are ina di- 
rect Line yvith the Pheafant; and the Suares that 


you have fitted , then make a gentle Noife to © 


afftight them. 

If you perceive that by their Dwigéaz and 
Scraping , that they frequent any place, you 
may then make ufé of fuch Hledgrows , as be di: 
rected to take Fowl with Lines ; and Bird-Lime, 
only plant your runing Lives from then of a 

60 convenient heighth, and {till place one to lyedat 
to entangle their Legs. : 


To take Pheafants,as al/oPartridges;and to 
\ preferve the Game in a Mans ownGroynd. 
C1 Ome there are who though they want Inte: 


reft and Power to keep others from taking 
Mm the 


may lye compaf$ wife and ~ 
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the aforefaid Game off from their ovvn Ground 5 
yet would be glad to’ preferve them for their own 
ufe, and foto manage the Game, that they might 
always haye fome thereon as vyell to pleafe them 
felyes, as to delight a Friend that defires to fee 
fome Field Sport ; forthe benefit of fuch , this 
follovving Invention is very proper and Delight- 
ful, When you perceive an Aye of Phefauts, or 
Covey of Partridges to Haunt fuch a Ground, go 


The four main Supporters of the Ner, 4, B, 
¢, D, mutt be fixed flrong in the Grouzd, thar 
the Net may be light fpread on the Top. The 
four Sides of the Net muft be ordered in the 
fame manner as fhall be now direéted by the 
Example of one ‘of thenr, according to the de- 
{cription in the faid Figure. Lift up the Side of 
the Net defigned by the Letters £,F, over the 
Top of the Netthat is fpread; forthe Side mu(t 


thither, and in fome place thereof diftant from a- 10 not lye flat, but ftand floping like a Pent-Flonfe. 


ny Hedge,Bu/b,or Gate, about forty or fifty Paces 
pitch up four Sticks, cach a Foot long in a Square; 
and in the middle of the Sticks {catter four or 
five handfuls of Oats, Barly or Wheat; and as 
you walk through the Ground from the Sticks , 
{eattera few Corns, which may ferve asa Train to 
draw on the Game, to the great heap in the midft 
of the Sticks. The Pheafants or Partridges coming 
to feed according totheirufé, vvill foon find out 


{upported by {mall Zwézs; the Bottom faftned 
in the Zurth, and the Cord or Verge of the Nes 
refling on them; then place the four Furz- Bufhes 
at each Corner of the Net, the more to embol- 
den them; and be fure the Ravi ag Cord of the 
Net be exact and right, the two Ends whereof 
mutt be tyed to a ftrong Cord, defigned by the 
Letter G, which Cord muft reach to the next 
Buh or Shelter where you lye concealed , bur 


the Train, and conféquently the great Bait. The 2° within view of the Net. When all is fixed, 


next Morning they vvill not fail to return thi- 
ther in hopes of another. Repaft, againft'yyhich 
time let it be laid ready for them, and pitch up 
by every one of the four Sticks a Buth of Furz ; 
if they eat the fecond time ( vvhich you may 
difcern by their Dung) notwithftanding the Furz 
Bufbes, thenagainft the next coming crofs fome 
Lines of Packthread in Form of a Net, and if 
for all this they come and Eat , you may be af- 


{pread your Bait as formerly; but try once or 
twice how the Ne will draw, that upon occa- 
fion all may be in good Order. The bett tine 
to wait their coming is at Day-dreak, when they 
are all bufie in Eating the Bait; then draw 
your Line with a quick Motion , and preféntly 
fix it to the Bu/h where you are, and make all 
poffible hafteto the Net, to prevent their efca 
ping! 


fired to take them yvhen you pleafe, with this3o If you haye a defire to preferve a Breed in 


following Device. 

Take away the Sticks, Furzbufhes , and Pack- 
thread , and then pitch the Net asis here def 
cribed. 
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your Grounds, then kill the Cocks and keep the 
Ffens until towards Leat in fome convenient 
Room, and then putthem out into your Groizds, 
and they will foon find Cocks for a Breed. 


Zo take Pheafants without hurting thenr, 
for preferving the Breed. ! 
Or taking fome alive without hurting , for 
the ftoring your Grounds, or accomodating 
a Friend; haying found their Haunts (which is 
eafie to be done by their Cas, Crowing, and little 
Paths which they make, efpecially in the Dew ) 
then place your {elf for the better view on fome 
Tree without Noife; and when you find they 
are there, {trew a little Barley, Oats, or Wheat in 
thofé little Traé&ts for a Zrain, and in {ome 
likely place lay five or fix handfuls together, to 
whichthey will come, as being drawn thither by 
the Zrain; then provide for them after this man- 
ner: Plant your Pocket-Ner, defcribed by the laft 
Figure in the Eighth Chapter , the Ufe of which 
iS in the faid Chapter at large treated of You 
may {et two or three of them in other places,and 
plant crofS their Walks fome fhort Nets, called 
Pocket-Fayes, madeas here defcribed; 
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be faftned to the Ground, and 
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They are about a Yard long , and fixteen 
Znches deep. You may alfo in other Paths place 
three or four of your Courscof Florfe-hair in 
certain fit Pafles athwart their Paths , to take 
them by their Legs, and be fare to watch out 
very narrowly ; the firftthat is taken will flrug- 
gle hard to get off, { that {peed is required to 
prevent it; he will alfo make a great Cry, which 
may occafion the frighting away: the teft that 
are nearat hand, fo that nimblene( is required ; 
befides, if any be taken by the Strings, they will 
hazard the breaking the Lives and their own 
Legs; and syou fhould not forget to Bait the 
Paffes to the feveral Snares. 


Of Driving of Pheafant Powts. 


Or the Driving and Taking young Phea- 
FE JSants, called Pheafant Powts, in Nets 5 ob- 
{erve thefe Directions. 

Having by your Diligence and Skill found out 
an Bye of Pheafants , place your Nets crofs the 
litle Pads and Ways that they have made, which 
are much like Sheep-Tratts ; and if poffible, you 
thould find out one of their principal Ffaunts, 
which may cafily be known by the barencf3 of 
the Ground, their Mutings, and the Feathers that 
will lye feattered about’; and always take the 
Wind with you, for it is their cuftom to run 
down the Wind;) place the Nets hollow, loofe, 
and Circular-wifé, the Nether part thereof muft 
the Upper-fide 
lying hollow, loot, and bending, fo that when 
any thing rufheth in , ic may fall and entangle 
it. 

Having {0 fixt your Nets goto the Wausts,and 
with your Caf, if you find the Eye {cattered, 
Call them together; and when you find thar 
they begin to Clock and Peep one to another, 
then forbear Calling, and take an Inftrument, 
~called by fome a Driver, which is made of good 
flrone white Wands, or Ofters , {uch as Basket- 
Makers ule, which mutt be t in an Handle, and 
in two or three places; it muft be twifted or 
bound about with fall Offers, according to this 
Fiqure. 
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With this Driver, {9 foon as you fee the 
Pheafants gathered together, make 4 gentle 
Noife on the: Boughs and Bufhes about you, 
which will {0 fright them » that they will get all 
clofe together, and run away a little diftance, 
and ftand to hearken; then make the fame 
Noife again, which will caufe them to Run again; 
and obférve the fame Way until you have driven 
them into your Nets, for they may be drove 


10 like Sheep. “Bur if it happen that they take a 


contrary way, then make a raking Noife > as it 
were in their Faces, which will Preféntly turn 
them the right way, as you would have 
them. 


Obfervations in Driving. 


J‘ ufing the Driver there are two chief things 
fe) 


to be obférved; The firlt is Secrecy , in 
Keeping your felf from their fight, for j they 
efpy you they will run and hide themfélyes in 
ee ges me and will‘nor {tir till Night : 
And the other thing js Time agdeLex re; for 
rafhnefS and too a hafte fpoibehic ee in 
deed any other Sport, w YS 


To take Pheafants with the Dine Buh, by 
Lime Rods. . 


° 
N hey taking Pheafarts. this’ way, you muft’ 


know theit AZunts{ and be provided With 
good flrong Bird-Lime, and trim them therewith 
according to Art. : 

The' Lime Bufh wled for this purpofe fhould 
not contain above eight Twigs, and fhould be the 
Top Branch of a Willow-Tree , ith an indiffe- 
rent long Handle, made {harp to ftick into the 
Ground, or into fome Shrub or Bufb; and it were 


4° not amilS if you planted: your Bu/b near that 


Branch of a Tree that the Pheafant ufeth to 
Perch upon; and you fhould be furnifhed with 
two or three of them, to fix up and down for the 
furer taking them. 


The ufe of the Lime Bufh. 


Hen you have placed thele Lime Bufhes, 
take forth your Cal, and ufeit as before 


50 directed, keeping your {elf fecretly and in one 


place, until you have enticed them about you ; 
which will not be long, if your Call is good, and 
that you are expert therein: And as they are 
taken by the Rods on the Ground , fo you will 
{urprize them with your Bujbes; for being {eared 
from below they will take Perch, as is natural 
unto them, to {ee what becomes of their Fel- 
lows; and when one is Limed, what by her 


ftriving and ftru ling , and by the reft oma 


60 and gazing, to fee what is befallen her, the re 


willbe in danger of being Limed. : 
Ieis the nature of old Cock Pheafants When 
you call, to come flying from Pearch to Pearch 
tll they come near you, and not to run upon 
the Ground, efpecially in the Winrer Seafon, whicli 
is the chiefeft time for the ufing the Lime Bu/h, 
and as foon as they light on any of thofe 
Pearches 
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Pearches where your Lime Bujfhes are placed, 


upon the leaft touch they will be taken. : 
Ir is very requifite to count all your Lime 


Rods; for when you have gathered up all the 
Pheafants, and fee what Reds are wanting, you 
may conclude that fome Pheafants are run with 
them into the Bu/hes ; fo that it will be neceflary 
ro have a good Staunch Spaniel , that is well 
trained up to hunt, and bring his Game to you 
\ith a foft Mouth without hurting it. 


The Form of the Lime Bufh and Reds. 


10 


Nia 


Hele Rods, as well as the Bufh, may be 
: placed upon Bu/hes, Shrubs, and Trees, as 
wellas upon the Grouvd, and in any open place 39 
where any Bird muft pals from one place to 
another. 

The Lime Rods mutt be fer flope-wife, and for 
the generality crofS one another , and not only 
one way, but the quite contrary Way, fo that the 
Points be fevered agood diftance frohn one another, 
and place them in Rows} which being duly obfer- 
ved, no Fow! cancomeahy way but they muftbe 
in danger of touching : And, for a Caution, place 
them not toothick, for that will occafion fear in 40 
them, fothat you will lofe your labour. 


The Seafon to be gferved for the ufe of the 
Nets, Lime Bujb, and Rods. 


He Ule of the Nets is from the beginning 
of May till the latter end of Oltober. 

The ufe of the Lime Bu/h, and Rods, is for the 
Winter Seafon; viz. from the beginning of No- 50 
vember until March or April, fo that there is no 
time of the Year (but their Breeding time) but 
that they may be taken in. 


To take Pheafants with a Cocking-Cloth, in 
Cowing time. 


Ake. a Cloth of courfe Canvas about an 

Bil {quare, which put in a Tan-Pit to colour 60 
it, which vyill be foon done; then hem it about, 
and to each Corner of the Cloth fow a piece of 
Leather about three Znches {quare , and put two 
Sticks to go crofs-wile to keep it out, as 4, BG, 
D, and there muft be a Hole in the Cloth to look 
out of,as Z; the Fizure defcribeth it. 


Le 
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And being provided with a fmall fhort Gu, 
when you are near enough hold out the afore- 
{aid Cloth ar Arms end, and put the Nofel of 
the Gun out of the Hole, which ferves as a Reft 
for the Gum, and fo let Fly, and you will feldom 
mifs; for Pheafants acthis time will let you come 
near them, and the Cocks will be fo bold as to fly 
at it. 

In this Seafon the Pheafants ule Hedge-rows 
and Coppices , and by their Crowing you vyill 
know where to find them. ; 


Another way to take Pheafants. 


Y an experenced Sportsman amosft divers 
ways to take Pheafats , this following 
way is found moft Effectual for the taking them 
in the Winter-Seafon, provided there is no Snow. 
Be provided with a Nef in the fhape of a Ca/F- 
ing-Net , but larger, with the Afe/hes about five 
Inches wide. Then take fome Peafe or Wheat, 
and knowing their AZaunts,which will be in youn 
Coppices about three or four years growth , aa 
in fuch places feck out theit Paths and their Drop- 
ings, that is, their Dung; thefe Paths generally 
lead from the Young Coppices to thofe that are 
Older; and haying found any Path out, lay a- 
bout a Pint of the Corn ina place,obferving where 
you lay it, fo that they may come to eat. Thus 
do for feveral days for about a Fortnight , by 
which time they will be fo accuftomed to it, that 
they will come to expect fome Food; and by 
this means all or moft of the Phefants in that 
part will be gathered to it. Having thus trained 
them to it, and that you certainly know when 
you come in the Morning that they haye been 
there, which you will find by their Baring, and 
by.their Dung: Then in fuch places fet your Ners, 
that is, one in a place, which is thus done. Tye 
the Top of your Nets to a Bough, then {pread it 
at the Bottom and Peg it down to the Ground on 
all parts except one, Which muft be raifed up a- 
bout a Foot and anhalf, like an Arched Door,wwith 
an Afben-Stick ; then fix to the faid Arch feyeral 
Rods made of Hafel, with the Taper Ends to the 
Earth within the Net, fo that the Phe/aats may 
come in by parting the Sticks, but not go outa: 
gain. 
Having 
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Having thus (ev your Nets , which muft be 
made of courfe Thread, fiich as Raber Hayes, and 
of a Tand-colour (by putting it intoa Tan-Pit 4) 
cover your Ners with Boughs, to prevent others 
from finding them, and be fure to fet them fome 
diftance in the Wood. 
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How to take Quails, More-Powts 
Rails, &e. with Calls s with dy: 
rections to made the aid Calls; as 


alfo with Nets, 


Io 


20 


He beft way to take thee Birds as well ag 
thofe aforefaid, is to know their Flaunts 
and to learn their perfect Notes on the Call, 

The Quail delights in Corn-Fields and Mowing- 
Grafs. The More-Powt in Heaths and Fore/fs, and 
the Razls in long Standing-Gra/s, where they may 
lye obfcure. 

Quails are to be taken by Calls, whilft they 
are in their Wooing,which is from April to Auguft. 
The Quail will Call at Sunrifing, about Nine a 3° 
Clock,aboutT welve,about Three in the Afternoon 
and at Sun-fet. The Notes of the Cock differ much 
from the Hen,fo that you mutt be expert in both 
if youintend todo any good in taking them; and 
when you hear. the Cock Call, Anfiver in the Hens 
Note, and fo contrary-wife Anfwer the Ffenin the 
Cocks, and thus you willhave both come to you, 
fg that you may caft over your Net and take 
them. 

If it be a fingle Cock-Quail 
firt Ca ; butif he havea Hen with him, he will 
not forfakeher. Sometimes you fhall hear only 
one to anfwer your Call, yet Three or Four will 
come to the Ner,fo that you need not make too 
great haft: when you find one entangled; for in 4 
thort time fome more may be taken, 

Quails are a neat cleanly Bird, and will not 
much run in Dews or Wet Places, but choofe ta- 
ther to fly, that they may not dirty them({élyes; 
you muft therefore at fiich times Place your {elf 50 
as near your’ Net as poffible, 

If by Accident the Quail pafleth by one endof 
the Net, lye clofe for fome time and let her goa ~ 
little way,then gently remove your elf on the o- 
ther fide of the Ner, and Calf her back again, and 
the will foon come to your Nev. 


he will.come at the 4° 


60 
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to make 
them are as follows, 


/ 
He firft is made of a Leather-Purfe, about 
two Fingers wide, and four long, in fa- 
fhion like a Pear; It muft be ftuf half full of 
Forfe-hair in the end marked with the Figure 5, 
faften a fmall Device marked C, made of a Bone 
of aCats, Hares or Coneys Legs, or of the Wing 
of a Hex, which muft be about 3 Fingers long, 
and the end € mutt be formed like a Flagelet , 
with a little foft Wax; alfo putin alittle to clofe 
up the Hole 4, which Open a little with a Piz, 
to caufé it to give the clearer arid {hriller Sound. 
This Pipe faften in your Pur/e, and then to make 
it {peak hold it full in the Palm of your Hand, 
and place one of your Fingers over the place, 
marked 5; you mutt ftrike on the place D with 
the hinder part of your left 7) humb, and fo to 

counterfeit the Ca/of the Yen Quail, 

The other Quail Call mutt be 4 Fingers long, 
made of apiece of Wyer, turned round in fuch 
form as the Figure deferibes. It muft be coyer- 
ed over with Leather, and one end thereof clofed 
up with a piéce of flat Wood marked 2; about the 
middle yon mutt haye a fiall Thread,or Leather. 
Strap wherewith you may hold it, fo as 
toufeit with one FYand, and at the other end 
place juft fircha Pipe; as was deferibed before in ' 
the making up the firt CaZ 

Now for the Calling with it, Hold the Strap, of 
Piece of Leather, with your left Hand clofe 
by the piece of Wood No. 2, arid with your right 
Hand hold the Pipe juft where it is joyned to the 
Flagelet No. 3. 

- The «Net. 
Silk, Ov very 
{quare, with a 


to be ufed fhould be made of 
fine Thread, about Twelve yatds 
Hole in thé midft large enough to 
fic in, fo that when the Quail comes within the 
Compal of the Net, your tifing up will caufe 
her to fly, and fo fhe will be taken: The places 
to pitch thefé Nets mutt ’be in Cork-Fields, as 
Barley, Oates, or the like. 


Nn Another 


14.0 


Avicther way to take Quails. 

Here is another way to take Quas/s with the 

fame Calls,but with a different Net, made 
allo four SqWare, about Twenty or Two and 
Twenty Foot every way , and of Green Silk or 
Thread , with a couple of {trong Straps at any 
nwo of the Corners. There muft be rwo incom- 
pany toufe it, and each muft hold one of the 
faid Straps , when they ufe the Net , and fo to 
draw it oyer the Quaz/s, the bottom hanging a 
lilcle onthe.Groud. The manner is that when 
you hear any Quail Call, liften exactly where- 
abouts it is, and go foftly thither; if it Ca/ no 
more, givedé a light touch with your Pipe, to 
make ic fpeak. . ‘This way ismoft fit to be ufed 
in Standing-Grafs, or in Stubble-Fields. 

You mutt haye a nimble Zar to difcern the 
place, and {0 go thither with your Net drawn, 
and when you are juft ac it, let fall, and beat with 
yout Hat, or the like, to caufé it to rife, and 
by thismeans you may take many ina day. 

If you ‘are alone then pitch your Nef in fuch 
manner as the Fore-part may reft clear from the 
Ground about Eight or Nine Jaches by the help of 
the Benty-Gra(s, or fome finall Svicks ; then give 
a Call, and they will come under the Net. 


° 
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Concerning. the taking Birds great 
and fmall, efpecially Wild Fowl 
with Lines,S prings, Strings, Bird- 
Lime, &c. in Woods, Meadows, ,., 
Splafhes and the like. 


Fowl refort, either great or {mall, obferve 
this Device. Getagood Bundle of Sticks fharp- 
ned atone end, and forked at the other, and a- 
bouta Foot in length; ftick thefe into the Ground 
flightly, only to bear up the Lines or Cords of 
which we come now. to {peak , and the Sticks 50 
mutt be placed in ftrait Lines, and at equal dift- 
ances over the whole Hfaunt where they refort. 
You muft get {uch a proportion of Pack-Thread, 
or {mall Cord as you intend to ufe, which, muft 
be daubed all over with ftrong Bird-Lime, if it 
be for ftrong Fow! , or that you ufe it in the 
Water, otherwile ordinary Bird-Lime may ferve. 
Your Rows of Sticks fhould not be above Two 
Yards diftance'from each other, and the Sticks of 
fuich proportions as to fupport your Lives, which 60 
mutt be laid all along over the Forks. You mutt 
faften the ends of your Lives to your laft Sticks 
with /lipping-knots , that when any Bird comes 
to touch on any part of the Line , the whole 
Line may give way to enfnare it, fo that the 
more the Fowl ftriveth to get away, the more faft 
it becometh. 


1 K 7 Hen you ‘have found out any place where 
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If you fet againft the Morning, fix your Rods 
over Night, and fet the Lives at leaft an hour be- 
fore Day ; forif you go later, ’tis twenty to one 
but the Fow/ will be there before you; and if 
you {et tor the Evening, all muft be fitted by 
Swr-Set , or before, left the Birds finding you 
there do avoid the Place: And ’tis not amifs that 
in all thefe places you embolden the Fow! by 
ftrowing fome Baits to entice them thither. 

If you fet in the Water, yours Lines fhould be 
not above five or fix Jaches out of the Water, 
that the Fow! may not touch on them as they 
Swim to and fro;,and you may then fix oneend 
of your Line, and only let the other end be with 
a runing kyot, and {o you may be aflured of find- 
ing what you take. If you fet over any Water, 
your Sticks muft be longer or fhorter according to 
the depth of the place. In light Nights this Device 
is not fo good, but in dark and great Fogs it is 


20 excellent, for you need not watch them, only re- 


pair thither every Morning and Evening , and 
when you havetried one place you may remoye 

another AZaunt, and ftill preferve and fupply 
your Sticks, Lime, and Lines as you {ée occafion. 

Tt were nor amifS in café you fet for Water- 
Fowl, that fome of your Lises be about two 
Foot high above the Warer, to enfnare the Fowl 
as they make their flights, not before they de- 
{cend into the Water ; for you cannot but have 
obferved thar they ufe to fly about rhat diftance 
at fuch times. 
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How to take Fowl and Birds by the 
Legs, Necks, or both in Nooxes 
made of Horfe-Hair- with runing 


Knots. 


He Devices to take Fow! and Birds by the 
Necks or Legs and fometimes by both, is 
very fire; the moft fitting places for this pur- 
pofe are amonoft Bufbes and {mall Coppices, and 
the manner is thus ; Makeas many little Hedg- 
rows of about half a Foot high (by fticking fmall 
Furz Bufbes, Brambles, Thorns, or the like in di- 
rect or crooked Lines, and of fich length and 
in fuch number as you think fit, and according to 
the Game you think the place may afford.) 
At feveral diftances leave little open Spaces 
big enough for the Birds to pafS through. This 
entuing Figure reprefents unto you the fame. 
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The Letters 4, B,C, D, E, Ff, 


G, reprefent the 
Paflages or void Places 


> in cach of which fix a 
fhort Stick of the bignefS of ones Finger, and 
tye thereunto a Nooze of Fhorfe-hair finely wwifted 
with a flipping Knot, as the aforefaid Noozes do 
demonttrate, that the Fow/ endeavouring to pals 
through may draw upon his Neck,and fo become 

ftrangled. 

1 For Wood-Cocks lay thofe Strings flat on the 
Ground to take them by the Legs; If you make; 
the fame Devices crof{$ plowed Furrows , place 

your Strings in the bottoms thereof , you may 

take flore of Partridges, provided there be any 

in the Ground ; and fea the enticing on the Fow/ 

it were good to f{catter in and about the Avors or 

Noozes {ome Grain. 7 


CU A Pe Ser 
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Aving given Directions for the taking Par- 
tridges with Pit-Falls , I fhall now proceed 
to fome of the like Nature for the taking. {mall 
Birds, but the former was aboye the Earth, thefé 
in and under it , and are excellent for taking 
Blackbirds , Thrafhes, Feldivares, and fuch like 
"Birds that feed on Worms. The beft Scafon for 
this Sport, is from the beginning of November, to 
the end of March; the Device is cheap, profita- 
ble and {6 common, thar {earce any Schoolboy bur 
What is acquainted therewith ; however thele 
entuing Figures will demonftrate it unto you. 


Direttions to ta 
Pit-Falls, 


The Figure- marked 4 is a plain Paddle 
Staff , fuch'as Countrymen ufe to carry in their 
Hands as they go about their Grounds; with this 
you are ro.ciit the Tirfs, wherevvith the Pét-Fall 
is to be clofed, which Zurfs-mutt be cut at leaft 
twoTnches larger than the Pit: The fame Paddle 
may likewife ae to dig your Pits, which fhould 
be always made in the Sus, near fomé Hedze 
where Bérds frequent... They may be alfo made 
in great Woods near.fome Holly Bufhesy for in 


tA 
hard Weather Birds ule to refort to. fach places 
in expectation of Worms | by pecking up: and - 


removing the Dead Leaves that lye on the Growel, 
The Holes may be about {even Inches deep; on 
the oppofite fide let it be about four or five. Zuches 
long), as is defigned by the letter 0 , and ftom 
to. 0, there may be a Diftance of about 
fix Znches. Then take a {mall Stick YX, not quite 
fo big as ones little Finger , and about five Za. 
ches long , which cut floping at the end V, the 
other Part of the Srick toward ¥ being Tapered, 
or cut {mall by Degrees: Prick the {mall cad & - 
into the fide of the Pit marked AM, and lecthe 
end 7 lye uponthe Ground. ‘Then have another 
Stick marked as 8,7, about the bignel$ of a Sinans 
Quill, and four Jaches long; ‘which cut fat and 
{mooth on one fide, and atthe end S on the 
other fide cuca Notch. 

«In the next place you muft have a forked svick 


Io 


20 marked, as 7,Z , fomewhat bigger than the other 


Sticks , and about five of fix Jyches long ; the 

end Z being cutlike the end of a Wedge. 

Your next bufinefS is to make we of your 
Turf , which mutt be four ot five Luches thick , 
the bigger fide ro be laid over the largeft fide of 
the Pit. 

Take the end $, of your little Srick , and lay 
the flat fide on the place M, upon the end of the 
Stick , which is pricked into the Gtound; then 

30 place the end Z, of your Forked Stick into the 

Notch $ , and lay on the Turf, making the end 
of the Forked Stick marked I, to be jut under 
the place of the Zuf'marked A’; ‘then move and 
place the {mall Sticé which holds the Fork in fuch 
manner , thar the leaft Bird that comes to tread 
upon the end of the Srick7, the Turf may fall 
down, and fo ketch the Bird in the Hole. 

For inticing the Bird; to come to your Pit- 
Falls , getfome Earthworms and fick four ot five 

4o of themthrouah the Body with {ome long Thorns, 
or {mall Sticks for thar purpofe, and fo fet them 
in your Pits, to be feen by the Birds that come 
near it ; and be fire that the Birds can’ccome to 
the Pits any other way than by that marked 0 ; 
you may Plant a little Aedze-Row of fhort Sticks 
about the two fides of the Pt. ; 

Tf in hard Frofty Weather, ftir up fome frefh 
Earth about the Fore-ftont of the Pit » Which 
will much entice Birds to éomé. 

There is another kind of Pit-Fall, which is 
not {o Troublefom as the former , nor fo many 
Sticks or Devices required , you may ufeit ina- 
ny Hedze , Bufh, Tree ox the like, and in all 
Weathers. Jtis to be made and ufed after this 
manner, as itis here deftribed. r 


° 


Take a Holly Stick about the bignefS of ones 
middle Finger , and about a Foot and a palblonay 
2 = 
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ale anerhewcokar the ame bignef$ , buc about 


a ‘ Nise Pa 
- two Inches fhorecr, bend them both like a Bow 


with a good double Packrhread, between which 
place a certain’ flat Stick about eighteen’ Inches 
long, as the Letters P, MX, G, do de 
ote, by turning of which en may bend the 
faid Sticks ; then tye the end of the faid Stick G, 
unco the middle of the lefler Bow, to try if it be 
right; and hold with one Hand the end P, of 


the flat Stick , and with the other Hand pull to- ro 


wards you the leffer Bow, and if when you let 
it fly back , itdoth return with a good force , 
‘tis a fignit is well done. Then tye upon your . 
flat Stick about three Znches from the end of it 
by the Letter P, a {mall Packthread about nine Jn- 
ches long , and asbig as a ipod Quill, between 
the faid Packthread at P,and the Letter X, about 
the Letter 1/, tye the Thread double as N,0, then 
{pread a {mall Ne? over the two Bows , and let 


me ; , 
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The firft of thefe Nets may be carried by one 
Man , butthe other muft hayerwo to manage it ; 
The manner of ufing it is thus.. Your Net being 
fixed on both fides unto two ftrong , ftrait and 


the whole be like a Folding Stool. The way to2® light Poles, you muft have at the leaft two or 


Bend itis thus , lift up the greater of the Bows 5 
and bring it over the little Stick Q.R, then pafs 
thwart the Net thedouble Thread N,0, with the 
Bait faftned therein at N ; and opening the end 
O put it on the end’ of the Stick, R, and itis 
ready fet. 

For the better comprehending it,there are three 
Figures deferibed , the Letters are all the fame , 
one fheweth how to make it, another how to 


three lufty Men‘to affift you, which muft keep 
all poffible Silence , for the leaft Noifé fpoils your 
Sport.’ The Poles whereon your Nets are tyed., 
fhould be about Twelve Foot long, to the end 
they might be held up the higher as occafion re-. 
quires; Thedarker the Night is, the better, by 
Reafon the Light will be the more Confpicu- 
ous. 

He that beareth the Lights, which are {mall Byx- 


benditor fet it, and the laft reprefents it ready 3° d/es of Strawfet on Fire (or Torches which are 


Bent. 

When you fixit in any place, {ftrew fome Leaves 
behind it ; and alfo upon the bottom of it before, 
to the end the Birds may not unbend it, unlefSin 
theFore-part. You muft Bait it according to the 
feveral Seafons and Natures of thofe Birds you 
defign to take. In May and June for Pyes and 
days in Gardens and Orchards either two or three 
Cherries, ora piece or two of green Pear or Apple 


beft )muft carry them behind the Ne¢s, in the 
midit of them, about two Yards from them; and 
fo order it as to carry the Nets between the Wind 
and the Birds; for ’tis the Nature of all Birds 
to Rooft on their Perches,with their Brea/fs againft 
the Wind ; and by thismeans he that beats the 
Bufhes on the other fide of the Hedge, will drive 
them outthat way towards the Light. He muft 
be Armed witha good ftrong Pole , and muft lay 


may do well; In Winter for Blackbirds , Thrufb- 40 on ftoutly after theSignal is given , all which 


es orthe like, two or three Worms willdothe Bu- 
finefS at other times, and forfome Birds an Ear 
of Wheat or Barly is very good. 
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How to take Birds in the. Night with 
a Fold-Net and Fires,and with a 
double Haye, &c. 


| ‘Here isa wayto take finall Birds in the a 


Night witlr Nets called the Fo/d-Ner, the 


Figures of which are here fet down. 


mutt be by fome filent fhew. 

If you ufe the former of the two Ners, when 
you find any Bird init, prefently clap your Net 
clofé, andfotakethem. But if you .ufle the o- 
ther Net , you need not make fuch haft, for it 
will enfnare them of it felf, and they can’t 
get away fuddainly. 

Both thefe ways are very good by the fides of 
Hedges , Coppices, or the like, but not in 
them. 

In great TimberWoods , under which Holly 
Bufbes grow , there Birds do ufually Rooft, and 
where good ftore of Game may be found; and 
by this way Twenty or Thirty Dozen of Birds 
hath been often taken in one Night. 


“CHAP. XY. 


How to take Birds in the Night 
with the Low-Bell , Net and 
Light, 


His Sport is ufed in plain and Champain 
} Countries, alfo in Stubble Fields, efpecial- 


ly 
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ly that of Wheat ftom the middle of Ofober to 
the end of March, and that after this man: 
ner. 

About Ninea Clock at Night, the ir being 
Mild, and the Avon not Shining, take your Low- 
Bell which mutt be of adeep and hollow Sound, 
and of fuch areafonable fize , that a Man may 
carry‘it well in one Hand; which Tow/ juftas a 
Sheep ufeth to do. whilftit Feedeth. You muft 
alfo have a Box much like a large Lanthorn, and 
about a Foot and a half Square , big enough for 
two or three great Lights to be fet in ; and let 
the Box be Lined with 7iz, and one fide open to 
caft forth the Light; This Box fix to your Brea/t 
to carry before you ; and the Light will caft a 
great Diftance before you very broad , whereby 
you may {€e any thing thar is onthe Ground, 
within the Compafs of the Light"and by Con- 
fequence the Birds.that Rooft on the Ground. 


And for the taking them have two Men with you, 2° 


one on each fide, bura little after you, to the end 
they may not be within the Reflexion of the Light 
that the Lanthorn or Box cafts forth; and each of 
them mutt be provided with a Hand-Net of about 
three or four Foot Square , the Figure reprefents 
the Form,which muft be fixed to a long Stick to 
carry in their Hands , fo that when either of 
them feeth any Birds on his fide , he muft lay 
his Net over them ; and {9 take them up, ma- 
King as little Noife as poffible, and withal be not 
‘overhiafty in runing to take them up, but let 
him that carrieth the Light and Low-Belbe the 
foremoft ; for fear of raifing others, which their 
coming into the Limits of Lizht may occafion , 
for allis dark except where the Light cafts its Re- 
flexion,{o that by 110 means there muft not be any 
Light. Z . . 
Note that the found of the Lni-Bef doth caufe 
the Birds'to lye clofe, and dare nor ftir whilft 
you put the Ners over them, and the Ligh? is fo 
tetriblé unto them } ‘that icamazeth them. And 
for Caution you muft ufe all imaginable: Silence , 
for'fear of raifing them. | *9-92 291" 0! sii Na 
‘JE you would ufé this Sport by your lf!) the 
in one hand carry the Low-Be// as before ditééted, 
and in the other a Afaid-Net about tivo FooHbroad 
and three Foot long, with a’ Handle to itinade as 
the Figure reprefents , which isto lay upon'thent 
fill as you efpye them, and foie like’ this’ way 
better than the'foriners 698) Whe at ig NiG 
If you have Company with you, one may 
haye a Birding-Piece, to the end that if you’ ef 
pye.a Hare,the beft way is’tofhoorit , for ic is 
hazardous to take it with the ‘Nef? ° orlr: Akay 
© Some therejate that inftead of aes the Ligh? 
to their  Brea/t as aforefaid'; “do tye the Low’ Be 
to their Girdlé* bya String’ that hangs to thei 
Knees, and their Motion cauféth the Beto ftrike; 
afid then they ‘carry the Light in Heep ee 
nding their Aria before them’, “but the Lharhors 
or Bax muft nor be'fo largé''as ‘that Which oui 
fix to your Breaft. Your befP’ way is. to°tky 
both , and ufe that which liketh you beft. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The way to take Small Birds, called 


Bat-Fowling. 
EC At-Fowlingis likewife a Night Exercife, and 

takes all forts of Birds both great and 
{mall that Roof? not only on the Ground, but on 
Shrubs, Bufhes, Hathorn Trees, and the like places, 
and therefore proper for Woody , Rough, and Bi. 
(hy Places. ‘ if ‘ 

In the Depth of Winter is the beft Seafon for 
this Sport , and the darker the Night , and’ the 
colder the Wearher, ’tis {o much the better, 

For the mahner of Bat-Fowling , it may be ufed 
with Nets, or without, according to your Plea- 
fareand Fancy. If without, fuppofe your Com- 
pany be twelve or fifteen, let one Third Part 
carry Poles,to which little Bundles of dry Wifps 
of Hay or Straw ( or inftead theréof pieces of 
Links, or Hlurds dipt in Pitch, Rofe he like 
that will blaze) muft be bound at top: another 
third part muft attend upon the faid Fires , with 
long Poles Rough and Bufhy at the upper ends , 
to knock down the Birds that fly about the Lights; 
and anothet third Part muft have: long Poles to 
beat the Bu/hes,and other places to caufe the Birds 
to fly about the Lights, which they will doas if 
amazed , not departing from it; fothar they may. 
be knock’t down at Pleafire. And thus you 
may {pend asmuch of the Night asis dark, and 
find good Divertion. 

Tt will be convenient for one in the Company to 
carry a Candle and Lanthorn , that in café all the 
Lights are Extinguithed, they may be kindled ac 
4°Pleafure ; And be fure to obferve the greateft Si- 
lence imaginable, efpecially till the Lights are 
kindled. 

The other way with Nets isthus done,Let two 
or three go with Lanthoras and Candles lighted , 
extended in one of their Hands , ( juft fuch as 
before defcribed to carry in your Hand, in the 
Chapter of the Low-Bef,) and in their other 
Hands {mall Nets , fomething like a Racket , 
but lefs,which muft be fixed at the end of a long 
Pole, to beat down the Birdsas they fir at Rooft; 
which being furprized with the great blazing Lighs, 
will fit until they are knockt down; then there 
are others whofe BufinefS isto gather the Birds 
up, andto put them into a Basket or Bag to car- 
ry home. . 

A Crof-Bow.for this Sport is very ufeful, to 
Shoot them as they fit. 
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Of the Tramel-Net, and its ufe. 


Bere is another jway to take great and 
i “Amall Fow! by Night in Champain Ccuntries; 
Oo and 


14d 
And that is with a long Zramel-Net , which is 
much like the Net ufed for the Low-Be//, both 
for Shape, Bigne/S and Me/p. 

This Net is to be fpread upon the Ground, and 
let the neither or further end thereof (being Plum- 
med with fall Plummets of Lead) lyeloofe on 
che Ground ; and then bearing up the former end 
by the Strength of Men atthe two formoft ends, 
only Trail it along the Ground ,not fuffering that 
end which is born up tocome near the Ground, 
by at leaft a Yard. 

Then at each fide of the Net muft be carried. 
great Blazing Lights of Fire , fuch as were for- 
merly {pokenot; and by the Lights Men muft 
be with long Po/es to raife up the Birds as they 
go; and as they rifeunder the Nets fo to take 
them. Andin thismanner you may go over a 
whole Corn- Field or other Champain Ground, which 
will afford both Pleafure, and Profit. 

29 


GH ALP. KVEL. 
Of the Sparrow-Net, and its ufe. 


‘ | ‘He Sparrow-Net is an Exercife ufed after 


Sun Set, and before Sux Rifing, being the 39 


times after the Birds go to Rooft; and before 
their fliring in the Morning. 

The Engine or Sparrow-Net isto be thus made , 
firft have along Pole much like a Hawks Pole , 
and atthe upper end muft be faftned ftrongly 
either with one , two , or more Grains, a {mall 
{Quare crofS piece of Wood like to the Head of 
an ordinary Afay Rake,but much larger for length 
and fize, and of a little longer Square, according 
to the Fathion of this following Figure. 


Io 
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Then make another Staff like “unto this , but 
notabove a third Part in length, and joyn itto 
the longer with a ftrong fmall Cord, {0 loofely 
that at pleafure it may fall too and fro from the 
longer Crof-Staff; and when both the Crofs-Staves 
meet together, they may be both of one equal 
Length and Height , and joyn together without 
any difference , for otherwife they will be out 
of order ; and fo be ineffectual. 


The Form and manner of the Second Crofs 
Staff. 


Hele two Crofs-Staves being thusjoyned fic 

to meet together, fix both to the one and 

the other a largeand wide Pur/-Net, haying that 
Liberty at the top, that the Cro/s-Staves may fall 
and part the one from the other a pretty diftance; 
and the lower end of the Net muft be ftreight 
and narrow, and made faft to the fame Hole in 
the lower Cro/s-Staff , to which the fhorter Crofs- 
Staff was before faftned; then take two finall 
Cords, or Lines,which muft be faftned with knots > 
to each of the fhorter Cro/s-Staves,pafling through 
thetwoHoles, and fo through the Holes of the 


59 lower Crofs-Staf’, through which they may go 


and come at Pleafure; and then fhall the two ends 
of the Wards be tyedon a knot together, at fuch 
an even Diftance, that the fhorter Staff may fall 
at pleafure from the lower as faras is convenient, 
or the widenefs of the Net permit ; and then a- 
nother fingle Ward being made faft to that laft 
Knot of ae two Cords (which fingle Ward al- 
Ways carry in your right Hand ) draw the Cro/s- 
Staves clofetogether, and clofe up the Ner as 
you find pi a ; and make with it the Staves: 
and Nez fly open, and widenas the place requires 
where you areto fet ir. 


The 
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The Form and Manner of the. Spartow- 
Net, as it is fixed ‘together. 


His Sparrow-Net is to be ufed Early in the 
Morning , or Late at Night as before No- 
ted , and muftbe fet , or fixed again{t the Eaves 
of Aloufes,\ Barns , Dovehoufes and fuch like 
places , as alfo againft Stacks of Core or Fay ; 
and if they were thatcht ic were the better, and 
being fer clofe againft them to knock and thruft 
the €roff-Stoves clofe againft the fame , making a 
noifé to force them to fly out into the Nes, and 
immediately draw the long finble Line, and fhut 
up the Crof-Staves clofe ; and fo take out the 
Birds, . 

Thechief Benefit of this Net is either to de- 
{troy the Sparrows that lye about your Jards, 
Orchards, and Fields , devouring the Cory and 
fpoiling the Fruit , or for the Mewing of Hawks , 


or getting {uch as are Weak and Sick into Strength ; 


for withthis Net you may take Morning and E- 
vening {ach quantities as are fufficient to give 
them warm to your Hawks, which is a great 


Nourifhment, and makes them Mew fafter ; or if 


for a weak Perfon, enough to. make fome Broath. 


CHAP. XIX 


How to take Wild Fowl witha Net, 
called a Crow-Net. 


4 [ Here is an Invention for taking wild Fow/ 

in Winter with the Crow-Net, which 
may be uféd in the Day time. It is made of dou- 
ble Twifted Thread ; or fine Packthread + the 


LING. 14.5 
Mefkes thould be two Jnches wide, the length 2- 
bout ten Yards, andthree indepth; It muft be 
verged on the fides with good ftrong Cord, and 
extended out very ftiff upon long Poles made for 
that purpofe. 

When you are on the place you intend to 
{pread your Net, openit, and lay it our at its 
full Length and Breadth; then faften the lower 
end of the Nerall along oni the Ground, fo as only 

10 to moveit upanddown. The upper end of the 
Net fhould ftand extended on the lon Cord, the 
further end thereof being Staked fat to the 
Earth by a {trong Cord about five Tards diftant 
from the Ne+, which Cord place in an even 
Eine with the lower edge of the Net; the other 
End of the Cord muft be at leaft twenty five 
Yards, to reach unto fome Natural or Artificial 
Shelter, by the helpof which you may lyecon- 
cealed from the Fow/, cert you can expect 

20 NO good Succefs. 

Your Net muft be in that exact order, that ie 
may give way to play on the Fow/ upon the leatt 
pull of your Cord, which do fmartly left the 
Foul be too quick for you. : 

This Device may be ufed for Pigeons, Crows, 
or the like , in Corn-felds newly Sown; as alfo 
in Stubble-fields, provided the Siubble conceal the 
Net from the Fon/. 

_ It may alfo be ufed for finall Birds, as Barn- 

39 Doors; but then lay forthem fome Train of Cor 

or Chaff, to entice them to the Ner, lying con- 
cealed, 

This Crow-Net may alfo be fpread to great 
pleafiire and profit in the Mornings and Even 
ings, Where you know their Haunts are; at 
which times in hard Weather Fowl ufe to fly in 
great flocks to and from the Land, with and 
again{t the Wind; and then they fly clofe to 
the Ground in open Countries and low Lands, 

40 Which generally are not full of Inclofures ; and 
when dey are within reach of your Net, let go, 
and it rifeth oyerthem, and brings them back to 
the Ground with a notable Blow. : 


CHA P. XX 


Of the Day-Net, for taking of 
Birds. 


1s Day-Net ig generally ufed for taking 
A fuch ‘fmall Birds as play in the Air, 
and will ftoop either to Stale, Prey, Gig, or the 
like, as Larks, Lennets, Buntins, Gc. : 
The Seafon of the Tear to ufe-this Net is 
6oftom Auguft to November , and the beft time is 
very Early in the Morming ; and by re way ob- 
ferye, that the milder thé dir, and the brighter the 
Sun is, the better will your Sport be, and of 
longer continuance. y 
As to the Placce where to lay your Ner, let 
it be Plain and Champain, either on fhort Stub- 
bles, green Lays, or flat Meadows, near a 
an 


« 
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and fomething remote from Towns or Villages; 
be fure lec your Net lye clofe to the Ground, 
left the Bards creep out , and make their e- 
ee fafhion of this Net appears by the fol- 
lowing Figure; and tis made of fine Packthread, 
with a fmall Afe/h, not exceeding half an Sach 
fquares the, Jength muft be three Fathom , and 
the breadth but one; the fhape jis like the Crow- 
Net, and muft be verged about after the fame 
manner with a finall., buc ftrong Cord, and the 


two ends extended upon two finall long Poles, 


fuitable to the breadth of the Net , with four 
Stakes, Tail-Strings, and Drawing-Lines. 

This Ne¢ iscompofed of two, but are both of 
one length, breadth and fafhion, and are to be 
laid oppofite to cach other, fo clofe.and eyen, 
that when they are drawn and pulled oyer, the 
Sides muft meet and touch each other. 

This Net Stake down with ftrong Stakes very 
tiff on tlieir Lives, to the end you may with a 
nimble Twitch caft them too and fro at pleafure. 
Then faften your Drawing-Cords, or Hand-Lines, 
(which muft be at the leaft a Dozen, and cach 
two Zards long ) to the upper end of the-fore- 
moft Staves, and fo extend them of fuch a rea- 
fonable flreightnef$, as with little ftrength they 
may raife up the Ners, and caft them oyer. 

When your Nesare thus laid, place your Gigs 
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{quare Piecg of Wood about twelve Zuches long, 
and each Square.two Znches broad , lying upom 
the Top of the Stake , and going with a foos 
into the holownefS; which faid foot muft haye a 
great Knob at the Top, and another at the 
Bottom, with a-deep flendernef$ between; to 
which flendernefS faften a fall Packthread , 
which runing through a Azo/e in the fide of the 
Stake, muftcomie up to the Seat where you fit. 


10 The Three-{quare Piece of Wood, that lies on the 


Top of the Stake, muft be made of fuch a true 
poyz and evenef$, and the foot in‘ the Socket fo 
{mooth and round , that upon the Jéaft touch it 
will twerle and turn round , winding the Pack- 
thread fo many times about it , which being fud- 
denly drawn, and as fuddenly let go again, will 
keep the Zigine in a conftant round Motion. 
Thus done, faften with Glew upon the upper- 
moft flat Squares of the Three-{quare Piece,about 


20 twenty fimall Pieces of Looking-Glafi, and paint 


all the Square Wood between them of a light 
and lively Red, which in the continual Motion 
will give fuch a reflexion, that the Birds will 
play about it to admiration until they are ta- 
ken. 

Both this and the other Stale are to be placed 
in the midft between the two Nets, and about 
two or three foot diftance from each other, fo 
that in the falling of the Nets the Cords may 


or playing Wantons about. twenty or thirty Paces 30 not touch or annoy them; neither muft they 


beyond,and as much on this fide your Nets. Thefe 
Gigs mult be faftned to the Tops of long Poles 
and turned into the’ Wind, fo as they may play 
and make a noife therein. 

Thele Gizs are certain Toys made of long 
Goofe-feathers, like Shettle-cocks , and with little 
final! Zame!s of Wood runing in broad and flat 
Sw Quills made round like.a finall Aloop , and 
fo with longer Strings faftned to the Pole , will 


ftand one before or after another, the Gaff be- 
ing kept in a continual Motion,and the Bird very 
oft fluttering. + 

When you have thus placed your Nets, your 
Gigs and Stales, go to the further end of the 
long drawing Lines,and Stale-Lines ; and having 
placed your felf, lay the main drawing Line over- 
thwart your Zhigh, and with your Right-hand 
always draw the Glaf-Line, and with your 


with any \inall Wird or Air move after fach a 49 Left pull the Srale-Line to fhew the Bird; and 


manner, that Bérds will come in great flocks to 
wonder and play about them. ,The following 
Figure sheweth the fame. 

Your Gigs being placed, then place your Stale 
(which is a finall Stake of Wood to prick down 
into the Zarth) having in ita Mortice-Hole , in 
which a fmall, long and flender piece of Wood 
about two Foot long is fo faftned , thar it may 
moye up and down at pleafure; and to this 


when you perceive the Birds to begin to play 
nearand about your Nets and Stales, then pull 
over the Ne¢ with both Hands witha quick, bus 
not too hafty Motion, for that fpoils your 
Sport. 

Always remember to lay behind you where 
you fit, all the {quare Jnffruments and Jmple- 
ments to be ufed, as the Stakes, Poles, Lines, 
Packthread, Knitting-Pin and Needle, your Bag 


longer Stick faften a fall Line, which runing 50 with Stales,a Malletto knockin the Stakes, and 


through'a Ziv/e in the aforefaid Stake , and fo 
coming upto the place where th fic, you may 
by drawing the Live up and down with your 
Right-hand, raife up the longer Sick from the 
Ground, as, you {ee occafion. 

~. To this longer Stick faften a live Lark, or 
fuch like Bird., which with the Line making it 
to ftir up and down by your pulling, willentice 
the Birds to. come to your Net, and {o-are 
taken 2 
.. There is another Sta/e, or Inticement, to draw 
on thefe Birds, which is called a Looking-Glafs, 


“and that is around Stake of Wood as big asa 


Mans 4rm, and made yery fharp at the lower 
end tothruftit intothe Earth. It is'made very 
hollow in the upper part above five: Fingers 
deep, into which hollownef§ is placed a Three- 


a finall fized Hatchet to fharpen or make: new 
Stakes upon oceafion; and laftly, be fure that 
the firft half Dozenof Birds you take be pre- 
ferved alive for Stales, for you muft not be un- 
provided therewith upon no account. 

Having fully treated of the Day-Net , this 
enfuing Figure gives you the full demonftration 
and proportion thereof, being a Net commonly 
uled by all Bird-Men. 


For 


~ 


- Lines. 
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For Explanation of this Figure , obferve th: 
feveral Letters which denote the Parts. 

4 fheweth the Bodies of the main Nef, and 
how they ought to be Iaid. 

B the Tail-Lines, or hinder Lines, Staked to 
the Earth. 

C,the fore Lines alfo Staked to the Earth.D,the 
Knitting-Needle. E,the Bird Stale. F,the Looking- 
Glafs Stale. G,the Line that draws the Bird Stale. 
#1, the Line that draws the Glaf Stale. 7, the 
Drawing double Lines of the Nets, which pulls 
them oyer. 4, the Stakes that Stake down the 
four Nether Points of the Net, and the two Tail. 
Lines, L, the Stakes that Stake down the fore 
M, the fingle Line with the Wooden- 


Button ,eto pull the Nef over with. N, the 


- Stake that Stakes down the fingle Line, and where 


the Man fhould fit. 0, the Wooden-Mallr. 
Hatchet: And 2, the Gig. 
And thus much for the Day-Ner. 


P the 


How té take Larks with a Looking-Glafs 
and Clap-Nets, alfo with a Draught- 
Net, oc. 


Have obferved two or three ways purpofely 

for the taking of Larks; the firft fhall be 
with a Looking-Glaf, called a Doring or Da- 
ring, el ng 
IT fhall not trouble you with Inftrudtions 
what Bug you fhall ufé for the carrying the many 
little Zmplements ufed in this Sport, leaving it to 
your difcretion; yet in place more conyenient I 
thall give you two or three Forms which are moft 


20 


we 


° 


49 


ufeful: Neither fhall I trouble you with Inftru@ti- 50 


ons how to make the Net,yvhich may be bought 
at moft Shops that fell Ners;but my bufinefs fhall 
be to give you a full defeription of the thing it 
felf. 

You muft provide four Sticks very ftrait and 
light; about the bignefS of a Pike, two of which 
fhould be four Foot nine Jnches long, the other 
two five Foor long; they fhould be all Notched 
atthe Ends, as itis in thofe Sticks marked with 


the little a and 4; at ‘the End 4 faften on one 60 


Side a Stick of about a Foot long, of the fame 
bignefS with the other four Sticks, and on the 
other fide a finall Peg of Wood marked .4, three 
Inches long. . Then provide four other Sticks, 
each a Foot long, as the Letter f; each muft have 
a Cord nine Foot long , faftned at the bigger End 


of them, ase, f; every of thefe’ Cords mutt lave 
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a Buckle.at the End é¢, for che commodious faft- 
ning them to the ref{pective Seicks when you go 
about to fpread your Net. This following Figure 
reprefents it, 
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The néxt thing to be provided is a Cord a, k 
Ag, which muft ie two Branches a; £; one of 
them muft be nine Foot and an half long; the 
other ten Foot, with a Buckle at each End; the 
reft of the Cord from h to g, muft be betivéen 
22 or 24 Tards long. 

All thefe Cords, as well the Long ones as thofe 
with the Sticks, fhould be {trong twifted, about 
the bignefS of ones little Finger. 

_ The next thing tobe provided is a Staff m, 7, 
about four Foot long, Pointed at the End m, and 
at the end » faftena little Bal of Wood, for the 
conyenient carrying of thofe many Neceffaries in 
fome Sack or Wallet. You muft haye a {mall 

Pp Spade 
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Spade of Tron, to level the Ground as. you fee 
occafion. Alfo have two finall Rods like that 
marked 4, ; 7, 0, each eighteen Znches long, ha- 
thereunto a’ finall Stick 
ttbread near the End of 
{eLetter m, being fome 
nine Jnches ffomit, tye aapther Packthread with 
two Endsy*€ach hanging clear soot long ; at cach 


End ty@ a littte-Piked “lee 7,3. At.the {mal- 


ving a great End/, and 
fixed, as P, avith a Pa 
the faid Rod Sand abo 


lec Bnd2ofethe:-fid Rod tyema=Packhread with 
four Doubles, my aut nega wp Ae. 
which tyeat the Legs of fo: rks<) You mutt: 
alfo ees fall Reeli. a EG; byithe help of 
which yaumay make the Harts fly as you have 
occafion ~The laft thing ypx-are to. prepare is a 
Looking-Giaps< according: -ta thefe ‘allowing Fi- 
Mi (SI ee eet | 


“sr ? 
SHES Nes a IK Seat 


Be. <4 oe 
Take a piece af Wopd\aboyt an_s; 
i e ®; 


an 

half thick, and cutjit [i a Bore , but here 
may notbe aboye/nine| Zch¢s {pace betweeh the 
its fullthick- 


two Ends a and c,} and Hed it Ne 
nefs at the bottom ro thejend it may receive into 
it that falfé Piece jm I, 2,354, 5,6, .in 
which the Figure it Ehe floweft , and the up- 
per 3 is but halk an Jach large; the five Cor- 
ners I, 2,3, 4, 5; mbfibe ket in, to receive as 
many piecesof Dhoking% 

In the middJe jof the fa 


ieceof Wood , in 


the Bottom o} part thexeofy Letter 
4, mak ‘Ole to redeii Litt Wood, as 
1, j, 6, “ix Inches Tons, anc ab the bignefS of 
ones Fingi i at /, and a little AZ/e inthe 
Middle 7 mutt. likewife have another 
Piece o! t, m,0, q, a Foot long, and about 
vo are, fharpned at the End g. Make 


a little Indraving in it at 0, about two Inches 
high, and one Zach and an half broad; then Bore 
or Pierce'a fo/e- into: the daid “Piece above the 
End woo. receiverthe Pegi ry whichmuft ‘comes 
dosvnanJnch into the 7Zole 0, and fol turn eafily: 
ahone brit toss 36 Ls alin . 0. nes torlio 
© oWhen icds/thus fixed, pura Yall Lire, into: 
the Hole, j and your Glafsis finifhed. You muft 
place ic bepwoemithe two! Netsonedr the middle.of 


VO INICN'G. 


The true feafon for this Sport is from Seprem- 
Zer to March, efpecially in cold, clear and Sun- 
fhiny Weather. When you intend to pitch your 
Nets, be fure to haye the Wind either in front or 
behind your Nes , left if it be on either fide it 
hinders the playing of your Nets. Clofe fome 
jopen place, and let it be remote from Trees or 
Hedges, at \eaft an hundred Paces. The Ground 
being clear from all Stories and Rubbi/h,/ fpread 


vi2, The longeft Sticks faftned so that part of the 

ef which is Jargeft, as for Example in the Figute, 
that on your Right Hand “is bigger than the o- 
ther. You muft drive the Peg ¢ into the Ground, 
and pafs the end a, of the Stick into the Buckle 
of one of the Cords of the Net, ‘and the Peg d in- 
to the other Loop of the fameEnd. Alfodo the 
fame with the other Stick at the End e, 7, Bur be- 
fore you drive your Peg into the Ground ftrain 


“Ne Net inthe manner deferibed by thé Figure, 


2 theCord c,t, as much as you can; then take nwo 


of the Sticks as f,e,whereof one hatha Cord Nine 
Foot and an half lorig, and the other half a Foor 
lefS. Put the Axor e, of the longeft Cord abour 
the end of the farther Stick , and then retiring 
drive your Peg f into the Ground juft oppofite 
to the two little Pegs c,t, and then coming to the 
other end paft your Stick a, into one of the fhorter 
Cords, and fo drive your Peg juft with the others 
in a dire Line as c,t, f, that your Corda, e, of 


3othe Net may be throughly ftrained. 


Having thus directed you to fet one Net, your 
own Judgment will lead you to do the like with 
the other; only.obferve fo to place them that 
when they are drawn, one may clap about half 
a Foot over the other. : 

The next thing to be done , take the Grand 
Cord which is to make your Net play, and place 
the longer Braych:a,about the end of the Stick a, 
and the other Branch K,about the Stick %; then 

gtie the Knot h, fo thatit may reft in the middle, 
arid cary the end to your Lodge ; {train iva little, 
and then faften it with a Peg A, and about B, 
make fome kind of Hold-faft tor the better ftrain- 
ing it, and that it may not flip again through your 
Ffands, and juft even with the faid Ax%old-fa/t 
make two Holes D,E, in the Ground to thruft a~ 
gainft with your Aeeli, : 

Your Lodge muft-be made of Beughs in {uch 
manner.that youmay haye:a full and clear view 

9 Of your: ers before, and it fhould be covered 
oyer head, nor-be very, high, that you may have 
a profpect on alli Bzr/s coming and going, 

> Lhe! laftthingis the placing your-Cads ( for fo 
are the live Larks called); you fee by the Figure in 
What place you are to fet them ; fet’ your little 
Stick p mothe firfk place, and. let the upper pare 
be ‘about! fixe: Jiches out of the Ground , then 
place: the two. others 7,7; onthe: right, and the 
other onthe left) juftatim, of the Rod, where 


~ the Cord of the faid’ Pegs is fixed. Then. tie the end 


them, a$-thevietteryj)tand ehvry'! the Linertoithie’6o of ‘one: of the Padkthraads of oneiof the Reels 


Hedge ( of which heéreafter:) fo that pulling dhe: 
Taney owinayemake' the Looking-Glafs play imand 
ont as Childrenide 4 Whirlegi¢ made of ae 5 
ieee ie Bea Lauikes ott 40 911d 16 
otAbvays kee) ivturning? thactherewinlehina “oP 
thie Glafs ayaih{t the pr a the Larke! 
Doscome CO View ity | 


about three or four’ Znches from) m near the place! 
matked'», and thei carry your Ree/ to. the letter 
F, the:like you muftdo with the other Rod tied 
at the énd'o, and av equal’ diftances tie the Gad- 
Larksiby:the Feet, fo that. when you fee any 
Birds Agar you", aS) but. twitching hai le 
an 


eS 


To 
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a 
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and you force the Larksta‘mouat 2 little, that 
thereby :thofé others may, take notice of them; 
When they are: within your diftance pull your 
main Cord and your Ne? flies up, and claps over 
them. 
~ ‘They that have obferved any great Flight of 
Larks towards Evening, may take many of them 
by the help of a large Drag-Wet, the defcription 

“Whereof together with its ufe is treated of in the 
Eighth Chapter under the Head of the Spread-Net, 10 
or Drag-Net; only for Larks the Mefhes muft not 
bzabove an Jnch Square, and your Net fhould be 
large! Youneed no other directions. Ee 


el 
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GHA P. XXL 
InStruthions and Direétions touching 
Cock-Roads for. the taking ‘a 
Wood-Cocks , anid to Supply . the f 
. defed of a Tree in a convenient AW fe iT 


place fora Cock-Road. 


Suppofing then that your Range of Waoad be 
i 4 3° about Thirty Paces fon: sthen cuta Walk through 
Ge are -eafily made’ and being once’ ir, near abour the mide, about Thirty fix , or 
done coft nothing ‘the preférving, yeilding Forty Foot broad, which muft be directly ftreight 
a confiderable Ptofit as wellas Pleafire, when in with all the Shrud+ ~ and Onder Wood atttedt a- 
an Evening either by ones lf; ot his Servant (if Way : likewife all the Boughs thar hang over the 
he be trufty, and that you live near no gréat Mar-' aj Walk mutt be cut off: then choofe out two 
kets,) youmay perhaps take Three orFourBrace, Trees Oppofite to cach other, as it is reprefénted 
and as many in the Morning of excellent Wood. in the {aid Figure matked 4, B) and prune, or 
Cocks; and one’ fo taken is worth two that are cut off all the Froy¢ Boughs to make way for the 
Shot, : é Ner to hang and play. 7) 9) age 
‘Fhe! Nature of the Wood-Cock is to lie clofe 4° The next thing ig to provide tivo flrong Legs 
all day under fome Hedge, or ‘near the Roots of of Wood, which open or cleaye atthe bidet énds, 
Old 7reés, picking for Worms under dry Lenves, as’ marked €, D, the’ middle ‘parts tie Fatt unto 
nor willhe ftir unlefS fome accident of noife {pring fome Boughs of the Tree, asthe letters E, F; die 
him up, being of a fearful Nature, and doth not rect, and let the Tops hang over, as G77, tepre- 
{ee well his Way before him in’ the Morning: ear- fent; you fhould always) have'ia readihefs good. 
ly:and towards the Evening they ule to takeWine lore of Pullies. or Buckles, made ‘of Glafs, Box, 
that they may pet to Water *(for they féldome Brafs, or the like, aceording to the Form de- 
mect with any butat thofetimes) and then they’ — figned by the Figure, which: fhould be about. 
would hardly ftir; did not teer Thief ‘compel the bignefS of a Mans Finger, and faftetl’ oneat 
them.” When they fly ’tis generally low! to the'50 each end ofthe Perches or Lées 
end they may not be fo well” difcovered', and- G, ZZ, haying firft tied’on your 
when they find ‘any Through:fare through any Pullies about the two Branches 
Wood or Range of Trees they ule to venter throtigh, marked °3,a certain Cord of the 
In fach places therefore it is ‘that’ you ought ‘to thickucts of ones ‘little Finger; 
make your Ceck-Roads and plant’ your “E0ck? we and then tie another Anor on 
Nets, ‘according to the Followii iB Figure. the faid Cord about the diftance of a F/aid> breadth’ 
“RAGE Lass ce UVSC, “QLOH from the faft Xnot tharked 4, and fo let the two 
2 IR SOM ns Ii ends of the Cord ‘hang down abopt'a Foor long, 
5 Ce eS ee that therewithal you may faften them to the P/L. 
Yeu epee. 38219) 21 'G id C1160 Ties which'are at ‘the ends of the two Pearches or’ 
ten 2 yiiror ) (8s BUR pnt ooo} Legs, asis marked'by ZL,’ clofe to the Notches 
AA slot WHO'S mM ' G,H,then clap into each Pully a {mall Packthred, 
SOUT J the end of each fhould reach tothe Foor of the 
Trees,that by the help of them you may draw up 
Rs . two ftronger Cords into the faid Pullies where you 
> XaUT & US J "hang the Net, and not be forced always ‘to climb 
AOL DY Sil ( mon SSMS up into the Tree. 5 1 ¥ 
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Thefe Jatter you may let hang, always provi- 
ded you live by honeft Neighbours: 
<The laft thing to be provided is a Stand to 
lie concealed, about half a dozen Bouzhs pitched 
up rogether may ferve for that purpofe, with a 
ftorng Crooked Stake forced into the Ground juft 
by the Stand , whereon faften the Lines of the 
Net when it is drawn up. Remember to tic a 
Stone to the end of each of the two Cords of a- 
boutfour or five pound weightapiece, that when 
you let go, the weight of the Stores may force 
down the Ne¢ with a ftrong fall, and pull up. 
both the Stoves, andthe upper part of the Net 
‘clofe to the Pullies J, E, the Stones are marked 
M,N, and the Figure reprefents the whole Net 
ready for ufé. Theends of both Lines muftbe 
drawn to your Lodge or Stand, and wound twice 
or thrice about the Crooked Stake to prevent the 
falling of the Net, until you think fit, rhat is,un- 
til fome Game Flyeth again{t the Net. 
times it fo falls out, that a Covey of Partridges 
have been taken by this Invention, and now and 
then a Aare; fo that you fhould be fure to look 
out diligently againft all occafions. 

If any Bea/ come Thwart you, let them pafs 
under syour Net, about five or fix Foor, then 
makea noifé with a fhout, and fo let go: ‘The 
Beaff atthe firft noifé will retire back, and fo be- 
come enfnared. ‘Fo be fure if you let go whilft 
heisjuft under the Net, he will either {pring for- 
wards or back-wards, and not be taken, but moft 
likely he will retire back. 

It often happens that a Mz perceives a. great 
Through-fare of Birds between fome Coppices or 
TimberWoods over a certain piece of Ground , 
where he wanteth the conveniency. of a Good 
Tree to oppofe fome other, which poffibly ftands 
according to his mind; but whether he wants one 
or two, if he find the place likely, and that ina 
probabikry it will quit his coft, let him then take 
one ortwo young 7rees fit for the purpofe, and 

lant them deep in the Ground, that they may 
hand all Weathers. 


To takeWOO0D-COCK S by Nets in 
high Woods by driving them into Nets. 


yu Net muft be like your Rabet Hayes, 
but nor fo ftrong, and about Twenty Fa- 
thom long ; and of thefe you fhould have Two or 
Three. 

Being provided with Nets, and having the af- 
fiftance of five or fix to go into the Wood with 
you, which fhould be at the leaft Seven or Eight 
Years growth (for the elder the better) then go 
into fome part thereof, about the middle, if it 
be not to large,and. Pitch your Nets along as you 
do for Rabets (but one joyning to the other) flope- 
wife, hanging oyer that way which you defign to 
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and forward till you come to the place where 
your Nets are fer , and you will not fayt 
to catch thofe that are in that part of the Wood. 

Then when that part of the Wood is thus droye, 
turn your Ners flopewile to the other fide, and 
go to the other end, obférving the aforefaid Di- 
rections. 

This way you may ufe to take them at any 
time of the Day, with great eafe and pleafure. 


CHAP. XXIL 


Several Sorts of Strings, Springes. 
Engines, (rc. for the taking of 
Fowls and Birds, either on Hed- 
ges, Trees, or onthe Ground. 


Here are feveral Devices for the taking of 
Fowl, and Birds, both great and fmall; 
and that either thofé peculiar to the Water or 
Land, or for both; and that on Hedges, Boughs, 
Trees, or on the Ground. The firft way I thalk 
reprefent isto take Fow! with Strings or Lines. 
Let the Strings or Lines be made of long {mall 
Cord, knotted here and there, and conteyning in 
length as many Fathoms,as the places, or Haunts 
where you areto lay them require. Thefe ate 
of great ufé for the taking of all forts of large 
Wild-Fowl, as alfo for the Plovers of both kinds. 
When you fhall ufe thefe Strings, they muft 
be well Lirsed with the ftrongeft Bird-Lime ; 
then coming to their HYaunts, if it be for the B- 
vening Flight , then before Sun-Set; if for the 
Morning Fught, then at leaft two Hours before 
Day; and having,a burthen of fimall Sticks about 
two Foot long, fharpned at the lower end, and 
with a lictle Fork at the upper end, let them be 
pricked into the Ground in even Rows, all over 
the place of their Haunt, one Row diftant from 
another about a Zard ortwo, and one Stick fiding 
another within Four or Five Zardsas they may 
conyeniently bear up the String; and let them be 
prick’ a litle flauntwifé, fo as they may be with- 
ina Foot and an half of the Groud. Then fhall 


o thele dimed Strings be drawn and laid upon the 


Forks {ome Rows higher than others , and higher 
in one place than in another, like the Waves of 
the Water, till every Rowbe filled, and the Alaunt 
covered all over. Then faften the ends with a 
Sliping Loop in fuch wife, that upon any Violent 
ftrain the whole String may loofen, and lap a- 
bout any thing that toucheth it, and by this In- 
vention great ftore of Fowl, efpecially Plovers , 
may be taken by reafon of the great Flocks they 


drive the Cocks. You may make room forthe 60 come in; and they are commonly taken at their 


Nets, if there be no Paths, by f{plafhing away the 
Shrub-Wood. Your Nets being thus fixed, let your 
company goto the end of the Wood at about Ten 
Rod afunder; and having Sticks in their Hands, 
make a noife, as alfo ufe your Voyces as if you 
were driving Cattle along , and fo go forward 


coming tothe Ground; whofe Nature is to {woop 
clofe to the Ground for a pretty diftance before 
they light, and fo falling amongft the Strings, 
are taken. You’ need not be conftantly at 
Watch ; for being entangled they can’t loofen 
themfelyes. When you haye done your 1 

ay 
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Jay them up for another time, only-new daubing 
them with freth Bird-Lime. 

You may make uf of thefe Strings or Lines 
for the taking Water-Fowl, and then ufé the beft 
and flrongeft Warer Bird Lime, fach as before 
fhewed you. Thefe Strings muftbe laid over the 
Rivers, Ponds, or Plafkes of Water Where you de- 
fign to take any, which muft be in fuch places 
where their Haunts are, and let the {aid Strings 
almoft touch the Water, andas thick laid as be- 
fore noted for Land Fowl, And be.fure to take this 
Caution,nor to ufé thefe S. trings inMoonfbine-nights; 
For the Shadow of the Lines will create a jealoufy 
in the Fow! and fo fruftrate your Sport. 


Of the great and leffer Springes. 


Gees are thus made, and thus to be ac- 


commodated ; Firft, well knowing the Fow/s 
Ffaunts, and the places where the Flocks or Cou- 
ples of great Fow! do ufually feed in the Morn- 
ings or Evenings , and obferving well the Fur- 
rows and Water-Traéls, where they ufually ftalk 
and paddle for Worms, Filot-Grafs, Roots, and fuch 
lke things on which they feed; and be fure to 
obférve where feveral Furrows or Water-Drains 
mect into one, and after a finall courfe divide 
Pelee again into other Parts or Branches; 


this middle ‘part being the deepeft , and as it ° 


were feeding the reft; and alfo obfrve which is 
moft padled, and fitteft for, them to wade in, 
and {uch are the moft likelyeft places for your 
purpofe. Then take finall and fhore Sticks , and 
prick them crofs-wife oyerthwart all the other 
Paffages, one Stick within about half an Inch of 
each other, making as it were a kind of Fence 
to guard.eyery way but one, which you would 
have the Fow/to pats. 


40 
All Ways except one being thus hemmed out, 


take a good fliff Svick cut flat on one fide , and 
pricking both Ends into the Water , make the 
Upper part of the Flat-fide of the Stick to 
touch the Ware, and no more; Then make a 
Bow of finall Hazel or Willow in the fafhion of a 
Pear, broad and round at one end, and narrow 
at the other, and at leaft a foot long, and five or 
fix Ickes wide, and at the narrow End a little 
fall Nick or Dent; then take a good fliff 


fo) 
young grown Plant of Hazel, Elm, or Withew, 2 


being Ruthy grown, and-clean without Knots, 
three or four Zches about at the Bottom > and 
about an Zuch at the Top; and having made 
the Bottom-end fharp, faften at the Top a very 
ftrong Loop of abd an\ hundred Florfe-hairs, 
plaited very fat rogetler-with ftrong Packthread, 


and made fo fmooth andplyable to flip and - 


run at pleafure; and this Loopthall be of the 


juft quantity of the Hoop mad& Pear-wife , as ® 


‘ore mentioned ; Then hard by # Loop with 
fttong Horfe-hair, within an Inch and an half of 
the end of the Plant faften a Ti le broad but 
thin Zricker, made fharp and equal 3 both Ends 


° 


1 $3, 


Evite 
on, A. 

bigger shar, 
the Plant ih 
thruft and_ fixe. 
into the Ground 
clofe by the Edge 
of the Water; the 
fmalleft End with 
the Loop and the « 
Tricker ~ fhall be 
brought down to 
the  firtt Bridge , 


and then the Fhop 
made Pear-wife being laid on the Bridge ; one 


End of the Zricker fhall be fet upon the Nick of 
the Afoop, and the other: end againft a Nick 
made on the finall End of the Plate, which b 
the violence and bend of the Plays fhall make 
them ftick and hold together until the FLoop be 
moyed: This done, the Loop thall be laid upon 
the Zoo in fch fafhion as the Hoop is propor- 
tioned ; then from cach fide of the Ffoop prick 
little Sticks, as aforefaid, as it Were making an 
impaled Pathway to. the Fioop; and as you go 
farther and farther from the Floop or Spring, {0 
fhall you widen the Way, that the For/ may be 
entred a good way in before they perceive the 
Fence. The firft Entrance being about the wide- 
nefs of an indifferent Furrow , fo that any Fowl 
falling, they may be enticed to go and wade 
upon the fame, where they fhall no fooner touch 
the Sprémg with their Head, Foot,;or Feathers, bur 
they fhall be taken; and according to the flrength 
of the Plant you may take any Fowl both great 
or finall. 


Totake fuall Fowl with the Engine. 


Or the taking {inaller Fon! with this Ey- 

gine, as the Snipe, Woodcock, Pewit, or the 
like, that ufeth to feed in Wer and Marky Grounds, 
and amongft Water-furrows or Rillings., from 
thence fucking the Fatncf$ of the Soj/ > the De- 
vice and Eygine is the fame without alteration; 
only it roses of much lefS flrength and fub- 
ftance, acording to the Fowl it is fet for , efpeci- 
ally the Sweeper or Main Plant, which as before 
is preferibed to be of Hazel, Ely, or Withew ; 
or {0 in this cafe may be of Willow, Sallow, or 
ftrong grown Ofer, or any yielding Playt that 
will eli and come again toits own ftraitnefs, 
And this kind of Eygine is only for the Winter 
Seafon, when much Wet is on the Ground - Buc 
if there happen any great Frofs, { that youare 
deprived of the Waters, then {earch out where 
thefé flanding Waters have any defeents or {mall 
Paflages, fo as by the fwwift Current the Water 
is not frozen, and there fet your Springes , and 
the greater the Frof is, the apter are they to be 
taken, 


Qy ip 
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Pe. pirds and Fowl on Trees, Boughs, 


ded ; Hedges. 


. Hen you have obferved any Hedge, Tree, 

or Ba/b, to which Birds do refort , as in 
this Figure is reprefented , then choofe any 
Branch thereof: As for Example, 


20 


The Letter 0, which is tall and ftrait, cut of all 
the little Zmigs that grow about it from the Bot- 

- tom, until you come within four or five foot of 
the Top; then pierce a Hole through the faid 
Branch with a Wimble at the Letter H, which 
mutt be about the bignefS of a Goofe-Quil; then 
choofé out another Jwig diftant about four foot 
from the former, as marked N, and pare away 
all the little Branches; at the End LZ tye ona 
fimall Packthread half a foot long, at which tye 
one of the runing Bows of HAlorfe-hair finely 
twifted, as the Letter 4£ You mutt alfo have 
a little Stick P,O, four fingers long, with a little 
Nook at the End 0, the other End round Pointed. 
Stoop down your Branch or Twig N, unto which 
your Horfe-Collar is faftned , and pafs the 
Collar through the Ho/e HZ, and draw it until 
the Knot JZ be Jikewife drawn through; then 
faften very gently the End of your finall Stick P 
in the Hole H, which muft be fo neatly done as 42 
only to {top and no more, the drawing back of 
the Branch N; Then fpread abroad the Collar 
upon your little Stick P, 0, and tye fome Bait, 
either of greea Pears, Cherries, Wheat , Worms, 
or the like, according to the Natures of the Birds 
for which you fet at the Letter 2, fo that no 
Bird can poflibly come to touch them unlef$ he 
fet nis foot on the finall Stick, which will prefently 
fall, and fo give way to the Knot ™; then fol- 
lows the Branch or Twig N, and the Bird remains 5° 
fnapt by the Legs. The Figures and Defcription 
are fo plain that you can’t well miftake; how- 
ever I haye prefented you with the Form of 
three of them, two ready Bent, one before and 
the other behind; the third Unbent, that you 
may obferve all the feveral Pieces. 
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Another may to take Fowl! and Birds by 

_ Springes. 69 
His following Figure prefenteth to your 
view a Springe for the taking Blackbirds, 
Thrufhes, Partridges, Pheafants, or the like, which 
you may place according to your Game you 
defign to take, either on the Ground, or on a Tree, 

Hedge, Bufh, or the like, 


Take a Stick of 
Sally, or Willow, five 
or fix foot long, ftrait 
and finooth , abour 
the bignefS of an or- 
dinary Walking-Cane , 
as R, Z, fharpned at 
the End Z, and atthe 
End & faften or tye a 
{mall Wooden-€rook, as 
the Letter G; then 
make a Hole at 7, a- 
bout the bignefS of 
a Swans-Quill , and a- 
nother Hole half as 
big at ¥; then take 
any Stick, which be- 
ing Bent will Spring 
back again and be- 
come ftrait, as Holly, or the like; and Jet it be 
about three foot long, and thruft the great End 
of it into the Hole 7, at the other End tye a 
{mall Packthread with a Collar of Horfe-hair , 
which draw through the Hole Y, and ftop it 
there by Pegsing it in very gently. with a finalk 
Stick 7, fo that it may only keep ic from flying- 
back, and no more; thenopen your runing Co/- 
lar of Horfe-hair, as S, and {pread it over the 
little Stick 7; then tye at the Letter R the Bait 
you intend to ufé, and let ithang down within 
three, four, or five Jnches of the fmnall Stick 7, 
according to the bignefS of the Bird for which 
you fer it. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


A Device to take Blackbirds , 
Thruthes, and the tike Birds 
that frequent Mifletoe-Buthes. 


Lackbirds, Thrufbes, and Feldifares, are great 
lover of Mifletoe , which is a certain ex- 
crefcence growing out of Apple-Trees, moft com- 
monly ina round Bu/h compofed of green Leaves, 
and bearing a kind of white Seed or bulbous Fruit. 
This following Figure fheweth how to take fuch 
Birds, that come to cat thereof. 


Bend 
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Bend your Stick into a Circle, and faften the 
tio Ends together at the Mark 4; then hang 
‘your Circle or Ffoop with three Cords , or Pack- 
threads, placed at equal diftances juft over the 
Buh ot Mifletoe. The three Cords are decyphred 
by 4, B,C, they tye quite round the Circle run- 
ing Loops of Horfe-hair finely vwifted, fome 
longer and fome fhorter; alfo fome higher and 
fome lower, fo that a Bird can’t come on the | 
Ffoop without being taken by the Leg or Neck. Es 0 St Tite SSeS 
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A Device to take fmall Birds in 
hard Weather at Barn-Doors, or 
Houfe-Ends, with an Old Door, »° 
and a Cord, @e. 


N hard Weather, when the Ground is either 
covered with Sow, or hath been long frofty , 

40 that fimall Birds are put to Extremities , they 
will flock together at Barn-Doors, or indeed at 
any place where you will lay them any Chaff, 
with a little Corn {prinkled amongtt it. 30 
I fhall here giye you Directions for the Taking 
them. 

Choofé out fome place in your Yard, about 
twenty or thirty Paces diftant from fome Door 
or Window, where ftand to obferve the Birds, but 
not to be feen. Cleanfe away all the Syow or 
filth from the place about eight foot Square ; then 
prepare in readinefS {ome Boards nailed together, 
or elfe an old Door or an Hurdle, which fet up 
thelving cowards you, being fupported by a finall 40 
Stick, to which tye a finall Cord, which muft be 
Jong enough to reach to you where you lye, to 
watch their coming; and when you {ee any Birds 
under it, givethe Corda {mart pull, and the Door 
or Hurdle will fallupon them. : 

If you find that they efcape, It isin your flow ~ 


pulling , or thatthe Door or Zurdle is too light , Suppofe your Line marked B, D, F, H,K, M, 
Which may be mended by faftning a good Stone O, be the Bank of the River or Pond; and that 
on the back of it. the fame Space between the faid Line and the 


50 Oppofite one marked 4,C, £, G,I,L, N, be thie 
Rujfbes, Sedge , Bufhes or the like. Then pitch 
yout Net called the Bramble-Net , and place one 

CHA Pp XXV. of it at X, uponthe Water fide , and the other 

end thwart the Gra/s or eae av, pa: forty 

i x Paces farther place another ftom C,to D,then walk 

How to take Cootes » Morehens ? in and out Traverfing the Ground as you fee. the 


Dive-Dappers &c. by Nets. : Lines drawn between the two Nets , as well be- 
PPs 2 wy el tween them as beyond them, and if there be a- 


«ieee ny Birds betwixt you and your Net ; they will 

Ome places do much abouhd ‘with Coores , 6o certainly be taken. 

c Morehens, and {uch like water Fowl , they It is an excellent Sport in the Montlis of May, 
are moft commonly in Sedgie and Re/hy Banks ; June and Fuly, at which time they bring forth 
as alfo in Pods, and fimall Rivers , whofe! Banks their young ones in fuch like places. " 

are fhadowed over with Bu/hes, Nut-Trees orthe NN oie 

‘like , whereby they may retire and be in Obfeu- ; 

nity. This enfuing Figuré theweth how ‘to rake Di 


them with Nefs, 


1 54. 


DireGfions for making the Bramble-Net , 
Termed by fome the Hallier. 


He Form of this Net is Reprefented in ore 

or more of the foregoing Prints. Thofe 

that are for Pheafants are larger than thofe for Par- 
tridges ; and thofe for Partridges larger than thofe 
for Quails , Coots , and thelike. ‘The manner of 
making them is one and the fame. Your great 
Mefbes mutt be four Square ; thofe of the leaft 
fize are thrée or four Inches Square , and thofe of 
the biggeft are five ; in Depth they fhould not 


I 


have above three or four Afe/hes ; as for the~ 


length you may enlarge them as you thiak fit , 
but the fhorteft are ufually eighteen Foot. 

If you inténd to have your Net of four Mefhes 
deep , make it of eight, for as much as it is to 
be doubled oyer with another Net, likewife be- 
tween the faid Doublings ; the Inward Net mutt 
be of five Threads neatly Twifted,with the Me/hes 
two Inches Square made Lozengewife., with a 
neat Cord drawn through all the upper Me/hes , 
and another through the lower , by which you 
may faften it to the double Aladier. 

Tn the laft place faften your’ Ne? unto certain 
{mall Sticks , about one Foot and a half, or two 
Foot long , and about the fame diftance from 
each other. Your inward Net mutt be both lon- 
ger and deeper than the outward, that it may 
hang loofé the better to Entangle the Game. 

Fort Pheafants, both the one and the other 
fhould be made of {trong double Twifted Thread, 
and for Partridges, Quails, and the like, of Silk. 
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Suppofe it were in a Alighway with Hedges on 
each fide as F, J, for Example, then choofé out 
fome Bough about fix or feyen Foot high , which 
hangeth in towards the way as the Letter B; make 
a fall cleft init at A, and gently thruft thereinto 
the fmall wooden Wedge, which is tyed at the 
Packthread, runing through the upper part of 
your Ner; and then do the very fame on the o- 
ther fide of the way, as F,/, fo that your Ner 

omay hangas it were bent. Then fetch a Com- 
pafS about at leaft thirty Paces beyond the place 
where you faw the Birds fly in; and when you 
come near , they will fly back by the Hedge fide, 
and fo come againft your Net, which being flightly 
hung, will fallupon them, and fo rhey are taken. 

In cafe there be but one Hedge , and no op- 

pofite Zree, then make ufeof your Stick. 


20 
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How to take Blackbirds ; Feldi-* 


vars,and the like Birds in Mjly 
Weather in Highways, and by the 
fides of Hedges. 


NMyftyWeather,Blackbirds,Thrufhes,Feldivars, 


and {uch like Birds do generally flyby the fides o otherwife they 


ot Hledges, making no long Flights. For the 
taking them in the midft of their Flight do thus. 
Obferve the Figure in Chapter XXV. and ac- 
cordingly prepare your Ne¢ about fix Foot deep , 
and twenty Foot long , itis called the Cobweb- 
Net. Then get a Staff about fix or feven Foor 
long , which muftbe a little flicat the fall - end 
D, and fharpned at the other end F, with which 
goalong by the Hedge fide, where you fuppofe 
there is Game; and haying found fome , pitch 
your Net about twenty or thirty Paces fromthe 
Place where they went in according to this directi- 
on. If there be any Zree about twelve or fifteen 
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Divers neceffary Obfervations touch- 
ing the Natures and Difpofitions 
of Plovers, and other wild Fowl, 
with Direttions to take them. 


° 
fhall begin with an Apology for the length 
and Curiofity of this Chapter , to the end, 
Induftrious and Active Spirits may furnifh others 
with frefh and Beneficial Advantages of the fame 
kind. 

Plovers ufe to-fly in exceeding great Flocks to- 
ether , they generally come tous about Septem- 
er , and leave us in or about March ; In Froff 

and cold Weather they feek their Food on fuch 
Lands as lye near sate adjoyning to the Sea. In 
Thaws and open Seafons they go higher into the 
Countrey , fo that their whole labour is to rife and 
fall,as we fay. They delight much to feed inP/oagh- 
ed Lands,cfpecially if Sowed; and having fed they 
prefently feck out for Water to wath their Beaks 
and Feet. Whenthey fleep they do not Pearch 
on any thing , but Couch or fit on the Ground as 
Ducks or Geefe ; they only fleep in Calm Weather, 
hice moft part of the Night in 
runing up and downto {eek for Worms, as they 
come out of the Ground; and then they al- 
ways make a little cry purpofely to keep clofe 
together , for at day break they all unite into one 
Body , and fo depart; if in their Flight they 
chance to efpy any others on the Ground, they 
ufually call themto them, and if they refufeto 
go, they make a ftay expecting fome Booty. 
There are many other Fow/ that accompany with 
them, as Lapwings, Teal, and the like. 
They are moft eafy to be taken when not inter- 
mixed with other Fow/. Efpecially in Ofober, foon 
after their firft coming , as being unacquainted 


Foot from the Hedge fide, or if it be ina way — with the Inftruments of their Ruine; alfo in March 


where there are two ledges not above fifteen or 
twenty Footafiinder , then you need not make 
ule of your Staff, otherwife you mutt, 


they are eafily taken, forthen they begin to Cou- 
le. It is not good to fet your Ners for them in 

ong Frofts , andcontinued cold Seafons, but in- 
ter- 
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termixed with Weathers ; of all Winds the North- th 
weft is the worft to take them; andas youought — Several necéffary Inflruments tobe ufed in ta- 
not to favour Nets in fome Winds , fo ought hin Plovers 
you Sree ly to pap. your Net according to the 8 ; 
Wind, as \iéteafter {hall be ditected. : l "Here are many little nece(fary thi 6 
| Ite ry things to be 
All Sea Fowl fly apaintt- the Wind, when ever uféd in taking Plovers: I have Hleluic 


they defigh'to reff on the Land , therefote ob- teprefehted the Forms of them ih a Figure alto- 
ex 2 fix your Nets according, to play with . tether, as followeth. 
the Wind. t 


This following Figure doth reprefent the man- 
ner how to fet your Nets when the Wind is Ea- ae NOz 110.4. io: 5 aay 
ferly , that they may play Wefterly , that fo the Tee 

- O+ 
Birds may be taken flying crof$ the Net not long- ES, iS 
Ways with it; nor are you tyed exactly to obférve 2:8 <P woos, 
the Situation of the Wind, in regard fometimes 
the place where you intend to pitch will not bear 


it, but the nearer you come to it, fo much the 
better. 


3°. In the firft place you muftbe provided with a 
Net or two,which are called Leap-Nets,the Mefhes 
are Lozengwifé and about two Lyches Square, The 
Net fhould be about two Fathom long, and eigh- 

ty ole deep ; I fhall not trouble you with the ~ 
way of making it, although it be of great ule 
WEST in, Fowling , bobeide an Art it (lf , rt to be 
bought ar the Shops that fell Nets. Secondly , you 
muft have two Staves marked 1,2, about the big- 
ne(S of a Mans Arm, the one about nine Foot 
4) long , and the other about ten, and they muft be 
a little Notched in at the fmaller ends. Thirdly, 
you mutt have two pieces of fome Pipeftave , as 
marked 3, a Foor long , andthree Liches broad . 
Ap pointed atone end. Fourthly , you muft have 
a couple of Staves about the bignefS of ones 
Thumb, ten or twelve Jaches long, and pointed at 
one end, as thar marked No. 4. Fifthly, get three 
other pieces of Wood No. 5. each two Foot long , 
and about the bignefS of a Pitchfork, fharpned at 
5° one end. Sixthly , you muftbe provided with a 
{mall Hatcher, marked No. 6, the fharp fide not 
above three Zuches deep , with a {trong Head to 
beat in the Staves. Seventhly , you muft haye 
agood Knife , as marked No. 7. Eightly a Stick 
in the Fafhion of a Billiard Stick, as No.8. repre- 
fents, which muft be two Foot long from ato 3, 
ending in 4 point at a, the other end 4, c, mutt 
be a Foot long bending; and it muft be cut in 
three Angles at the Letterc. Ninthly, have a 
° Pipe or Whittle to call the Plovers, as No. 9. re- 
prefents ; it may be made of the Tingh Bone of 
a Goat, oralarge Sheep , and cutoff at bothends 
about three Tables Jong , atthe end 4 fillic with 
Wax into the opening e, then make the hole d 
ie) plain underthe Boxe, that the Wind may come 
EA in; Then makea Hole at the middle f, juitaboye 

big enough to receive a yi Goafguel , and ano- 

,) 
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ther retty deal bigger, to give it the 
iene eyo | ; and likewile that you may 
thereby hang it about your Neck , pierce a {mall 
Hole ath,to receive a Packthread. Tenthly have 
afimall Payer, or Basket as No. ro. big enough 
to hold three or four live Lapwings , with a Hole 
ar the topto putthem in. In the Eleventh place 
have three or four Reels, fuch as Gardiners ule to 
Line out Borders and Walks, for the Winding up 
your Lines, as is Reprefented in the eleyenth Fz- 
gure. Twelfthly , have a Commodious Sack or 
Wallet to carry your things according to No. 12. 
Thirteenthly have another fort of Pipe , reprefén- 
ted'by No. 13. being nothing but a piece of Wood, 
leffer than ones little Fixger , and three Znches 
long, cleft at the ends, unto the middle 7,where- 
in fix a Bay Leafto imitatethe Cry of Lapwings. 
Fourteenthly have two Rods according to No. 14, 
each two Foot anda half long , and ftrait , light 


and flender , at the bigger end 5, you muft fa- 2° 


ften a Peg as marked 6, three or four Zxches long, 
and pretty clofe to’ the Rod ; at the middle 2 
that is nearer the great end, tye acouple of Pack- 
threads each two Foot tong, with a Peg at’ each 
end,as 3 and 4, of the fame fize with the former 
No.6. Avthe {mall end of the Rod j, faften a flen- 
der Packthread,with a Double at the end to clap 
about the Body of a Lapwing ; and the other end 
which is fingle muft be a good deal longer, to fa- 


ftenthe Tail of the Bird. And inthe laft place-3° 


have a Holm Stick, according to No.15.about four 
or five Foot long , indifferent {trong , at the great 
end faften two Pegs at each fide, one as 10 and 
11, about the bignefS of ones little Finger, and 
fix Jnches long; about a Foot and a half from 
thence faften two Packthreads, each two Foot and 
ahalf long,with a Peg at eachend,about the fame 
fize with the former, marked 13 and 14. Thef 
are the main Implements to be ufed; now follows 
to apply them to ufe. 


Infiructions how , when and where to pitch 
your Nets for the taking of Plovers, and 
the like. 


He beft place to pitch for Plovers and firch 
like Few/, is in large common Fields of 
Green Corn, where there are neither Zrees nor 
Fledges , at leaft within three or four hundred 
Paces of the place where you defign to work. If 50 
there be any Water in the place , endeavour to 
pitch nearit, for P/overs delight therein to cleanfe 
their Beaks and Feet after they have dirted them 
with turning the Zarth up and down for Seed or 
Worms. You mutt be careful that the Plot where 
you pitch, bea little lower than your Hedge , 
or at moft equal withic, for higher it muft not 
be. This following Figure fheweth the manner of 
contriving your Plot of Ground. 
60 
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Suppofe the place where you defign to pitch, 
reach from Ato B, and the diftance between the 
Platform, and your Lodge from B to E; and that 
the Wind blow South, you muft have a Pack- 
thread about fourteen or fifteen Foot long, and 
faften it toa couple of Pegs 4, B, which faften in 
the Ground to line out the place for your Nets. 
Then take the Bidiard Stick No. 8. in theforego- 
ing Figure, and beat the Earth with the Trian- 
gular end , as if you would cut , and fo pafSa- 
long that whole length of the Packthread, which 
is about twelve or fourteen Fathom,the exact 
Jengeh of your Net: And when your Border is 
made , then take away the Packthread, and take 
the fhorter of the two Sticks No.t,and place it at the 
bottom of the border at No.t, and the bigger end 
of the faid Stick muft be at No. 8, not directly 
flrait, but bending at leaft two Foot inwards, jut 
as you fee it drawn before you in the re 

: Then 
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Then hold it faft with one Hand, and with one 
Finger of the other , or with the handle of your 
Knife Trace out the Form of its Pofition , that 
it may reft Imprinted in the Earth; then with 
your great Ainfe No. 7. cut along your Trace or 
Border of your faid Sricé , and with your AZatcl)- 
et No. 6, cut outthe Earth between the two Zru- 
ces or Lines a, 1,8, 0, begining atthe End j, and 
finifhing at 8. in fuch manner, that at the End j 
the Earth may be taken out but one Zich over, 


and at the End 8 four or five Znches large, that. 


your Stick may be hid as it were in the faid Gur- 
ter. 

This being finithed , carry the other Stick 
No. x. (being the longer of the two) unto the 
other End of your long Border , and plant it in 
the elf fame fafhion; then take your little Stick 
No. 3. which drive into the Ground ar the end of 
your two Gutters, as 8 and 9, to hinder the two 
main Sticks from beating into the Ground with 
the force of the Net. Your two Sticks No, 4. 
alfo drive into the Ground about half a foot 
from your Border at 1 and 3, 2 little inclining 
Inwards ; theintet being to ‘prevent your main 
Sticks from returning back when the Net is 
flrained until the Cord be pulled: befides, fhould 
you place them Outwards upon the Lines 9,6 
and 8,0, it were impoffible to. make your Net 
play ; for then the more you ftrain the Cord, 


the clofer would, your main Szicks come under 30 


your Sticks No.4. then reniove all the loofe Earth, 
except an Handful or two, which lay on the two 
Ends 5 and 7, the better to raife up the other 
Ends of the main Sticks, and then your Platform 
is ready fixed. 

Now in café you make two other Gutters, as 
2,8 and 4, 9. on the other fide of the Border, 
oppofite to your two firlt, then your Platform. 
will ferve for two contrary Wards, viz. North and 


20 deal of ftrength may be ufed to 
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2,to form the Buckle or Knot 5;which palS.over the 
Peg 7; then make, another Bow or Buckle, as 6; 
wherein the Zhread 4 is pafled under, and. to 
clap this Boy over your Peg upon the Top of 
the other Bow; then ftrain the nyo ends 2 and 4, 
and your Knot will be compleat,, and you mu 
be very exaétand ready atit.. ree 

When the End of the Cord of the Net is thus 
faftned, lift up your man Stick P, @, and place 


to the great End in the Gutter 2, drawing the Cord. 


of your Net towards your Border, and force it 
into the Notch in the finall end. of your 
main Srick, and let fome Body hold it there; 
But in cafe you have no help , lodge it in your 
Gutter under the Peg P, and drive the fharp End 
of the Briard into the Ground upon it, to flay 
there until you go to the other main Stick N, 0, 
and there fix your Cord into the Notch at the 
End JZ It mutt be f flraitned, that a great 
et itinto the 
Notch; then place your main Stick in the Gutier 
under the Peg N. Remove your Billiard from 
your main Stick V,2, and force your Ne¢ into 


“the Platform, fo that it be hid under theCord, 


The next thing to direét you in is the placin 
your Call-Plovers and Artificial Lapwings, niet 
mutt be difpofed as you fee the Cyphérs 00000. 
In cafe the Wind be not direét 'y Zaft , but in- 
clined a little towards the Seuth ; then your firft 
Pelt, or counterfeit Bird (which is nothing but 
the Skin of a Bird ftuft with Chaff, or the like) 
marked 3; fhall be placed half a foot from your 
Border, and about eight or nine foot from the 
End V, the reft you may range in fuch order as 
they rare defigned by the Figure , at about two 


foot diflant irom cach other; whereas in cafe 


the Wind be North-Eaft, place your Birds a food* 
deal farther fromthe End V, that is to fay, about 
fix foot further ; becaufe Wildfowl always fly 


South. I hall dire& you how to difpole of the 49 againft the Wind, and thenas they pafS over the 


remainder of your @/en/i/s, in turning back to the 
firft Figure in this Chapter. 

If you intend to take any P/overs, be on the 
place where your Platform is ready made with 
all your Jmplemeats carly in the Morning ; then 
place the main Svicks in the little Gutters, and 
take yourNet on your left Shoulder,or Armand go 
towards theLedge,which is about fittecn or fixteen 
fathom {com your Platform, and there place the 


Stales, or Artificial Birds., that is betwixt them 
and the hinder Stake R, it may fo fall our that 
they may pafS under the Cord; for that will be 
fhorter by a third part when it is let loofe, and 
by a moity, if the Wind be ftrong,, which you 
mutt diligently obférve when there is but little 
Wind ftirring. You may place two thirds of 
the Birds behind your Net, and if ir be ftrong, 
one third part’ is enough, the reft fhould be 


Buckle which is atthe End of the Cord of your 59 before, becaufe Plovers will come where your 


Net, and {0 go backwards towards your P/ar- 
form, letting the Cord trayl all along , and being 
at the Stake or flrong Peg S, faften thereto the 
Cord of the Puly T, fo that the Pully be in a 
_ direc line with the two Pieces of Wood 2, 0; 
then when you come to the form let your Net 
it felf fall by degrees, and ftill retiring back- 
wards. When you are at the Peg behind, which 
is R, ftrain the Cord until it be right and ftrait, 


Birds are, 

As for Lapiings, they muft not be mixed 
with your Plovers, but placed juft by your 
Gutrers,as the Letters g, g import. 

The next thing you are to difpofe is your Live 
Birds; if you intend to ufe two, drive them 
one before, and the other behind; if you have 
only one, place it behind in this manner: Force 
your little piked_Staf=C into tle Ground, which 


and then fix it to rhe faid Peg that it may not 69 is tyed to the bigger End of the Rod , and then 


flip back. 

I haye alfo for the conveniency reprefented to 
you, with what menner of Knot it is that you 
fhould faften your Cords on this occafion. Sup- 
pofing that the Peg 7, be the Piece whereunto 
you pretend to faften your Cord 2,4, take it in 
one of your Flinds at s,and being over the Thread 


hold up the little End ¥, to fee if it fland tight 
with the Ledge, and if fo, hold ita foor high 
whilft you ftick the two Pegs 4, B, into the 
Earth; then tye a live Lapwing unto it with 
the Packthread about its Leg, which Packthread 
fhould be indifferent tong , to the end the Lap- 
wing may not hurt it felf; then put the ea 

abouc 
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about the End of the Rod, and faften it with 
another Patkrhread, and fo taking one of the 
Reels, faften the End of the Zhread which is 
above the quarter part of the length of your Rod, 
to the place marked £, and the Ree/ to the 
Lodge. f you plant a couple of Lapwings, you 
muft place the other in the fame manner betore 
Platform. 

Teva Palm fick muft be placed about three 
or four fathom from the Border , and about fix 
foot beneath the jlaft Pe/ts or Artificial Birds. 
To fet it right in order do thus: Drive into the 
Ground the two Pegs marked at the oa End 4, 
in fuch manner as your Holm-/tic 

like the Axeltree of a Cart between the two 
Wheels ; take the little End Y, and lift your 
Rod almoft {trait up, that it may be right with 
the Lodge, and then faften your two Pegs Hy, j 
in the Ground: Then faften the End of your 


' may moye _ 
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it unto you, as alfo how you may (being a fingle 
Perfon) manage two Nets at the fame time from 
one and the fame Lodge. Your Seat mutt be 
of fome Turf about a foot {quare, and three or 
four Jnches thick, which put beneath the Cord 
at the place marked €, where your Cords cro{é 
each other, and where one may touch the Hold- 
fafts f, g, to ftrain the Ners. You mutt lay a 
good handful of Straw under the Cord upon the 


10 Turf, to prevent dirting the Cord, as wellas fpoil- 


ing the Zurf; and you had need to have a good 
Armful in your Lodge, to keep you warm and 
dry as occafion requires. You mutt likewife cur 
two little Holes in the Ground to reft your feet 
when you {train your Cords, the Letters D,E 
denote the place where. The fame things muft 
be all obferved, if you ufé but one Ne¢. But he 
that will undertake to manage two Nets , had 
need to fee firft the manner of it, at leaft to ob- 


Line to one of your Reels at the middle LZ of 20 ferve thefé following Directions. 


your Red, and carry the other end to your Lodge. 
The Aolm-fiick muft be tyed at the End ¥ of 
the Rod; your Aoln-ffick muft be laid down 
clofé, and covered with fome Bouzhs , Straw, or 
the like, that the Birds may not be affrighted at 
the fight thereof: 

This Holm-ftick is nothing but the two Wings 
of a Kité or Buzzard, which are tyed with two 
or three Hawks-bells at the End of the Rod for the 
purpofé that fhall be anon declared. 


Directions for preparing the Lodge, for 
thofe that take Plovers and the like 
Wild-fowl. 


: | ‘He Lodge is to be thus made: Take five 

or fix Boughs about three foot high , and 
flick them in the Ground like an Hedge; it muft 
be open at the Top, that you may hear and fee 
the Birds that pafS near you. 


South o 
Ret ; 


_ The Figures I, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, 9 reprefent 


You jave been already fully inftructed how 
to plant one fingle Net, which being done, Take 


. a long Cord, reprefented by the pricked Line X, j, 


which at one End faften to the Peg M, about two 
or three foot from the fide of the Peg T; the 
other End faften to the Peg H, fo thatthe part K 
of the Packthread may be diftant between five 
or fix fathom from the End of the Gutter 0. 
When the fhorter of your two main Sticks is 


30 fixed, one End at X; and the other at 2, carry 


the bigger of them ten or twelve fathom diftant ; 
one End being fet at j within half a foot of the 
Packthread, and the other towards L. Let them 
be ftooped down, and then fix another Pack- 
thread, reprefented by the pointed Line S, 7; 
which muft be ftrained hard: Then vyith your 
Billiard ftick make your Border or Plat form QP; 
then cut out your Gutters, and place your Pegs 
and Svicks as they are placed in the beginning of 


4o this Chapter, numbred 3 and 4, and placed in 


the former Nev. 

You may make this Form ferve for two Winds, 
if you make the Gutters V,X,Z, R, juft oppofite 
tothe others; and then place your main Sticks 
in them, turning about your Cords, and tranf 
plant your Lodge: As for Example, The fore- 

joing Figure reprefents two Nets, which ate fer 
or‘a Wefterly-Wind; Suppofe the Wind fhould 
chop about and turn Eaflernly, you muft then 


50 firft of all puc the End of the Cord M to the 


Letter B, the ftrong Peg Ato the little Pp» andthe 
Stake behind A to the little m; the main Sick 
X tothe Letter ¥, the other j to the Letter 7, 
and your Ne will be then fet for the Ea/tavind. 
You may likewife tranfpofe the other Net by 
turning the Cord T tothe little a, and the ftrong 
Peg to the little 0, and that Stake behind to the 
Letter N. 


You muft alfo turn about your main Stakes, 


60 and make a low Seat at the Letter /, and dref§ 


up your Lodge there; the two pointed Lines 
4, h, j,, and b,h, p,m, do fully demonftrate 
how the Ners fhould be placed yvhen the Wind 
is turning about. Your Birds both dead and 
alive mutt alfo be altered as you there fee ; and 
you muft fet two or three counterfeit Birds be- 
fore the firft Border witha Lapwing or Call-Bird, 


and 


FOW 


and another behind the Plaform , the reft of the 
Artificial Birds may be fet before the Border P; 
Q, and the Holm Rod behind the laft Net. 


InflruEtions when and how to Callalfo when 
and how todraw the Net for taking Plo- 
Vers, ¢¢. 


ny 3 Implements being all difpofed as before 
directed , betake your {elf to your Lodge, 
haying your Pipe hanging at your Neck,and when 
youelpy any Game onthe Wing, give them a 
Call, and make your Caf Birds fly aturn or two 
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ever and anon, as occafion requires 3 for the Game 
perceiving the Lapwings to ftir and fly from place 
to place, and your other Birds to ftand feeding 
as it were , will be decoyed thither in expectati- 
on of foie Food. When they come near,be fure 
do not make your Birds to ftir at all , for they 
would then foon perceive by the forcednefS of 
the Motion , that they were tyed ; and for fear 
of being fuprized themfelyes, they will fly away. 


10 Neither muft you with your Pipe give them fuch 


loud Cads , as if ava remote diftance; but lef 
fen your Notes by Degrees. 1 haye thought fitto 
fer down the faid Notes. ; 


The Natural Call for Plovers. 


The Call for Curlues.The He-Lapwing coming.The Female Lapwing. 


Hobie ee Hea ea ea 


It is very difficult to imitate exactly the Nores, 
without good Obferyation and Practice , but as 
near as you can Ca// in the fame Notes as you 
hear them as they pafs by you; and be fure not 
to let fly your Net , thoughthere were never fo 
many of them, and that they were juft at the 
Net , unlefS they come flying againft the Wind. 
When you perceive they begin to defcend,and that 
they come within eighteen or twenty Foot of the 
Platform, let go your Pipe , and lay both hands 


When: you fee a great Flock coming, your At. 
fiftant muft hold the Cord of your Holm-Rod , 
thatis, the Hites Wings ; and draw it juft when 
you direé& him, that is to fay, when the firft 
Birds of the Flock fly low, and are within about 
fix Foot of the Form; for as foon as ever they 
perceive the H/o/m-Red aloft, the laft of the Flock 
will firft pafSon, andall of them come within 
a Foot of the Ground , fo that you may take the 
greateft part of them , were they ten or fifteen 


on your Cord, to let fly with all the force you2° Doze, You muftbe fure not to ftir the Ho/m- 


can, by giving ita finart pull towards you, juft 
as you perceive the firft of the Flock between the 
two Stakes, K, J. If they are about eight Foor 
high from the Ground, let them pafs on, for they 
will wheel about and take another turn, nay 
fometimes they will pafS by you eight or nine 
times before you will find them right for your 
purpofe. You will find that moft an end they will 
pitch a good way from your Net ; if you per- 


ceive them{o inclined , make fome little noife 30 


to prevent them , if howeverthey take Ground, 
then get your Affiftant to fteal out atthe back: 
fide of your Lodge , and fetch a great compafs 
behind the Plovers , and if youhad for that pur- 
pote your Artificial Stalking Horfe or. Cow , it 
would be of great ufe. But for want thereof,let 
shim go on all four, or at leaft ftooping with his 
Headdown , by which means he may by de- 
grees drive them from fide to fide , within ten or 


twelve Foot of the Border , at which time let 4o 


him throw up his at, and givea great Shout ; 
upon which they will take Wig to fly over your 
Nets , at which Inftance of time draw in your 
Cords very briskly, and take up all thofe thatare 
under the Ners. 

When all are gathered up , clear the place of 
allthe loofé Feathers that lye on the Ground,and 
then fetyour Ner in its formef State to take o- 
thers. 

When you have two Nets Planted , ahd that 
a Flock come, do not prefently draw,but let your 
Affiftant fetch a compafs and taife them, by which 
means you may be affured of thent 


Rod, until the Birds be within feyen or’ eight 
Foot of the Ground, left they pafS over the 
whole Form before they ftoop to the Grouzd. And 
this is all I fhall fay as to this particular way of 
taking Plovers, whichthough difficult to obferye, 
yet if expert in, is very profitable. 


CHAP. XXVIII 


How to take Wild-Ducks with 
Nets; Hooks, Sliping knots and 
the like. 


Hey that would entploy themfelves in ta- 

king Ducks and Mallards with Nets, Gc. 

fhould always have fome wild ones reclaimed , 

and made tame for that purpofe ; for the wild 

will never accompany themfelves with thofe of 

the real tame Breed, Therefore be provided with at 

leaft a dozen of them, for fear of wanting any 

upon occafion, for they are often loft, and much 
fubject to mifcarry. ; 

Neyer place yout Nets but where you have at 
Jeaft a Foot of Water ; nor much more, fo that 
Marfhes ; Sands, Flats , overflown Mead»; and 
the like,are proper for this Sport. : 

The Nets to ufé are the fame with thofe ufed 
~ for Plovers , and plant them after the fame mani 

Ss 3 ner ; 
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ner , only thefeare fet under Water, and you 
need no Border to conceal your Net; your Main 
Sticks fhould be of Zron, ftrong in proportion to 
their length; but if of Wood, faften good heavy 
pieces of Lead all along your Net, at about a 
Foot diftance onthe fides of it, to fink it down 
into the Water , thatthe Ducks may not efcape by 
Diving; and your Lodge fhould be fo contrived 
as before direéted for the Plovers. When all is 
ready, place Ducks (that is, fhe ones ) in this man- 
ner ; tye two or three of them before your Net, 
and as many behind by the Legs, but fo as they 
may {wim upand down, eating fuch Graim, or 
Cbipings as you thall throw to them for that pur- 
pofe ; The Drakes keep by you in your Lodge ; 
When you perceive a Flock coming near you, let 
fly one of your Decoy Ducks, which will prefent- 
ly joyn with the Wild ones in expectation of his 
Mate , and not finding her there , he will begin 
tocall ; and the Female that is tyed by the Legs 
hearing her Mate to call , will begin to ery out , 
and provoke the others to do the fame, upon 
which the Drake comes tohis Female, and gene- 
rally draws with him the whole Flock ,, which 
greedily fall to eat the Bait laid for that purpofe. 
The Ducks being once come within your Draught, 
pull your Cords with the quickeft force you can ; 
and paving thus taken them, let go your Decoy 
Ducks, and feed them well , and the Wild ones 


you may kill; and. fo fet your Nets again asyou 3 


{ee occafion. 

Sometimes the Wind is fo contrary , that the 
Male Duck can't hear his Mate when the cryeth ; 
in that cafe let goa fecond, and a third to bring 
in the company you defign to furprize. Your 
Decoy Ducks fhould have fone mark of diftinétion 
for your more ready knowing them from the 
Wild ones,as fomething fowed about one of their 
Legs. 


To take Ducks with Runing Slips, and Col- 
lers of Horfe-hatr. 


fhall now fhew you a cheap, and ¢afy way to 

take Ducks with Runing-Slips, Sc. efpecially 
in fuch /w Marfhes, as are overflown not aboye a 
Foot and a half deep. 

Obferye the Haunts moft frequented by them, 
and there caft a little Grain for two or three days, 
to embolden and draw them on, for having 
once fed there, they will not fail to return thither 
every Day. You mutt then plant feven or eight 
dozenof your runing Bows of Horfe-hair tyed by 
two or three together unto little tharp Stakes,which 
mutt be fixed into the Ground according to this 
ening Figure ; and they mutt be fo placed, that 
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the upper end of the Sticks and the Col/ers may 
be juft hid a little under Water, andthen throw 
fome Barly or the like Grain amongft your Traps , 
that fo you may take them either by their Heads , 
or fiviming by their Legs. 

You mutt refort thither thrice every Day, to 
feehow you fucceed , and toorder your bufinefs 
as you fee occafion. 


This Figure offereth you a Device muchof the 
fame Nature with the former ; It is a Stake which 
for length is according to the depth of the Water 

oas 7, Y, atthe great end 7,bore it with two crofs 
Holes , and put into the {aid Holes two Sticks,one 
P, R, the other 2S, each about the bignefS of ones 
lictle Finger , and about two Foot long ; they 
mutt be {trong fet in, and well pegd, at each end 
of the sticks faften your Coers or Slipping Bows 
of Horfe-hair well twifted as the Letters P,2..R,S, 
then place your Stick 7,2, thatit may be all un- 
der Water ; and fo as your knots may juft fwim 
open on the top of the Water, and then caft 
your Grain or Chippings of Bread in and out a- 
monpft the faid Stakes , the better to entice the 
Ducks to come. 


To take Ducks with Hooks,and Lines, 


Thofe that ufe the Warer much, and obferve 
where Ducks refort, do frequently uf to take ftore 
of them by Alooks and Lines , the manner is as 
here deferibed by thefe Figures. 


5° 5 fy 
3 oa 
Faften your Lines well and ftrong unto piked 
60 Sticks, as the Figure marked G reprefents ; and 


ke down your Sticks into the Ground , then 
Bait. your Hook with an Acorn, Bean, or the like, 
as the Figures B, E, reprefents, or witha Fi/h as 
the Figure C. You may alfo bait it witha Worm, 
By thefe you may learn to Bait with Pas , orthe 
like ; and you fhould do well to feed the Ducks 
three or four days before, at the place where you 
in- 
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intend to fet your Lines and Zfooks the better to 
draw them on and embolden them » and you 
thould vifit your Sport every Morning and Evening, 


totake in what you have caught , and to Re¢tifie 
what is a mif§. 


Cet (ANP. 0 KMAX, 


Direétions to take Herons,Bitterns, 
Wild-Geefe, Ducks, Swans 
and the like, 


Here are divers forts of large Fow/ that 
frequent Rivers and Moori/h places fecking 


19 Several Direétions for 


16r 
For this Sport the Stalking-Horfe , eithet Na- 
tural or Artificial, may be of great ufe. 


SEE 


CHAP XXX, 


taking 
Hawks, as alfo other Birds, 
with an Owl, or Horn-Coot, 


Ou muft know that all Birds that fleep in 

the Night, are Enemies to thofé that take 

their Reft in the Day. Such that fleep by Day 
are the feveral forts of Ow/s, the Off rey, Gc. and 


for Fifh , Frogs.and fuch like Food that the Wa. 2° When any of the Day Birds efpy them, they ga- 


ter affords , efpecially upon great Floods , and 
the like; when you perceive any fuch Fow/, to fre- 
quent a certain place, you may take them with 
Ffooks and Lines fet, and baited according to 
thefe Figures. 


WH 
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WELLL SY) 


Your AZooks mutt be ftrong 


ID? 


and well tyed to 


your Lines,then Bait them in this manner, thruft 40 


the long ftrait part of your Hook into the Moath,or 
Throat of the Frog, and let the end come oucat the 
Tail, and then faftenit to the Live,which muft be 
tyed to fome Bough, Root'of a Tree, or Stump; 
and for want of {ich conyeniency, drive in fome 
Stake to fatten it unto. : 

If youcan get afinall Fi/b about the bignefs 
of a Gudgeon it will doas well, and for fome fort 
of Fou! better ; and therewith Bait your F/ook, 


ther about them both great and fmall, endea- 
vouring to killthem. You may with the {maller 
fort of Owls catch good ftore of ordinary Birds, 
as Sparrowhawks, Magpies, Fayes, Daws, Black- 
birds, Thrufhes, Sparrows, Lennets , and the like: 
And with your great Hora-Coot ; the Goshawk, 
Faulcon, Lanner, Sc. befides the aforefaid 
Birds. 

The Horn-Coot is a large fort of Ow/,and keeps 


3° altogether in Woods and great Fore/fs; he is oft- 


times bigger than a middle fized’ Goofe, with 
hairy Legs and rough Footed; he hath great 
Tufts of Feathers on either fide of his Head, 
bearing out like Horns; his Face is broad and 
large, his Zyes great and {parkling, and his Voice 
terrible and frighting. Having got fuch an Ov/, 
you need want no Recreation, having firft made 
him fit for your purpofe, and to that end follow 
thefé Direétions. 

The firft thing to: be taught him is to come 
and feed on your Fi/P, being ready and perfect 
at that, put him into fome Room or Cocklof?, 
where you tuft place two pieces of Timber at 
each end of the Room one, which muft be about 
two foot high, and cut on the upper-fide like the 
Ridge of an Hlou/e, declining on both fides, that 
your Forn-Coot may Pearch on them ; then tye 
a Cord from one of the faid Pearches to the 
other , having firft drawn it through an Zroz- 


thrufting the long endin at the Zhroatg , and out 50 Ring, or fome ftrong Leather-Strap , whereunto 


atthe Fwidament h ; and there faften your Hook 
to the Line, and your Line to fome Stake or the 
like, as marked e, the end f being fixed into the 
Ground , and the great end ¢ being juft covered 
over with the Water; And the firft Her#,or Bit- 
terathat thall perceivéit, will make atit, and de- 
yourit, and fo become taken. 

You muft attend Morning and Evening to look 
after your Baits, and to do well you fhould 


tye a Strap about three foot long , and at the 
other End your Hori-Coot muft be faftned by 
the Legs, juft like unto Hawks. Your Ring, ot 
Leather Strap, mutt be loofe, fo as to play for: 
wards and backwards from one Bidet to the 
other, that your Aforn-Coot may divert himfelf 
when he is minded to change places. At firft, 
place not your two Pearches , or Billets, above 
fix or feven foot afunder; but afterwards you 


place good ftore of Afmwks in feveral pla- 60 may lengthen them by little and little, as you 


ces. 

If your Baits do mifS, and that you find the 
Fowl do refort thither; then fetch a great com- 
pafS about them, and asit wete gently drive them 
to thofé places where your Baits are fet ; and if 
they pafs within fight thereof, they. will come to 
them and be taken, * 


perceive he comes on. Let him not reft at any 
time on the Ground, and let the Strap, by which 
he is tied, be proportioned to the height of the 
Pearches. ate : 

You mutt teach him to fly from one Stand to 
the other, by never feeding ltim on that ges 
where you find him, buconly thew him his foo 4 

an 
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and f drawor entice him tothe other; when he 
hath had a Reward of two orthree Bits , remoye 
your felf to the other End, Calling him , and 
unlefs he come to the other Pearch give him no 
more; and by this means in a little time you 
will find he will be ‘too quick for you, for as 
foon as he perceives you to move , he will fly 
along and get thither before you: He is then 
well made, and will be brought to that pafs in 
about two Moths. 

My next bufinefS fhall be, to fhew you how 
to prepare the Place and Inftruments you are to 
ufe in taking Hawks , and other-Birds, by the 
help of your Horn-Coot. 

Choofé out fome Quarter that lieth high and 
open, free from Hedges, Trees, or Bufbes, only 
with a fingle Tree, diftant at leaft four hundred 
Paces fromany other, with a large round {pread- 
ing Top, and pare away all the under Bouzhs. 
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e{pecially are very jealous and obfervant. Then’ 
choole out three Boughs from under the Zree, 
that ftand in a Triangle at an equal diftance , as 
thofe marked 7, ¥, the third being juft behind 
the Tree; then make a little Incifion, or Cleft, 
with your Xnife in the End of each of the faid 
Branches; the Clefts fhould be diftant about nine 
or ten foot cach from the Body of the Zree; the 
intent of thefe C/efts are to receiye as many 


ro little Pegs., which are faftued to the Cords of 


your Ner, as hereafter in the next Figure thalk 
be declared. < 

Then prepare two Billets, one of which place 
at HL, about four or five foot from the Body 
of the 7ree, which muft be ftrong fet into the 
Ground ; the other at 7, muft be placed about 
an hundred Paces diftant, and forced alfo into 
the Ground; then ftick up four or five Branches, 
as R,S, about three foot from it for a Lodge , 


This Figure thews the whole, withthe Explana- 20 where you may withdraw with your Compa- 


tion. 


ee 
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From A to Zis theStemof the Zree, cleanfed 
from all Boughs about twelve foot round from 
the Ground, the top Branches being all pared 
ajvay, to bring the whole into a uniform Cut, 
no place fticking out more than another , that 
your Nets may the freer play: If there be any 
void place in the Zree, by which a Bird may 
ftoop through and ftick at your Horn-Coot which 
isunderit, you muft there ftick in fome Boughs 


to fill it up; and it were not amifs if you let 60 will prefently 


three or four Boughs. below to ftand out fome- 
what- more. than the reft , upon which a Bird 
might take ftand, to view your Ow/ or Horn- 
Coot at the bottom of the 7ree. 

You mutt carefully gather up all the Leaves, 
Chopings, and broken Sticks, and put them out of 
fight for the avoiding Sufpicion ; for Hawks 


nions; behind each of the Bidets drive a {trong 
Peg of Wood, as M,and your place is fitted. 
Your place being thus prepared, take your 
Fforn-Coot, your Cord, anda Folding-Ladder, and 
get early in the ee to the place. Plant the 
Ladder againft the hindermoft. of your Triangle 
Clefts, and fix the Peg, which is faftned to one 
of the Cords of your Net into the Cleft, and it 
mutt be very gently thruitin; then remoye your 


30 Ladder to the Branch V,P, and gently* thruft 


into the Cleft the Peg that is at the other end of 
your Net. Then carry your Ladder to the 
Branch 7,Z, and put into the Cleft 7, one of the 
Pegs of the other Net; the other Peg of your 
fecond Net muft be faftned into the Cleft of the 
Branch which is behind the Zree; then your 
two Nets are fetin Triangle aboye, as appears by 
the Letters below X, B; A, g, X. Then re- 
move your Ladder into fome Private place, or 


40 faften it on the backfide of your Tree to lye 


clofe. 

The next thing to be done is, to draw your 
Line between the two Pearches , viz. from HZ to 
J, with your Tron-Ring , ox Leather-Buckle clapt 
on it, for your Horn-Coot to move in and out as 
you {€e occafion; fix the End of the Lixe over 
the Bet T, at the Stake, in the Lodge M. 
Every thing being thus difpofed, withdraw your 
felf, and watch your Horn-Coot, to obferve if he 


sodifcovers any thing; for you fhall fooner dif: 


cern by his Zye than your own , whether any 
Bird ‘S 
turning his Head a little onone fide, with his 
Eyes aloft, give him a little twitch , and make 
him forfake the Pearch, or Billet I; for on that 
he muft be firft placed, and he will fl along 
after a heayy manner, to reft himfelf on the other 
Billet, or Pearch , under the Zree. The Bird 
that was Paling by haying once difcoyered him, 
oop at him , and perceiving the 
Tree will take a Stand, to confider his ftrange 
Countenance, and refolving to fet on him, Cafts 
himfelf into one of the Nets, which foon falleth 
down upon him; and you mutt be nimble to 
take him out, that he bruife not his Feathers, 
nor oyer-heat himfelf by Bating, and fend him 
away; then fet your Net as cee and with- 
draw 


ftiring or not. When you find him. 


ee 
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draw your Lora-Coot to 
the Pearch I. 

The Nets to be ufed are the fame with that 
meationed in the Twenty fifth Chapter, where it 
is at large deftribed., 

The Preceding Device is very good , but that 
which is defigned by this following Figure is 
much better, in regard there is no need of any 
Tree, and alfo becaufe you may by this take 
two or three, nay twenty at one time; and like- 
wife in regard the Birds Which now come to 
your Horn-Coot, haye no Pearch to ftand and 

~ gaze, whereby they may hazard the difcoyering 
of your intent, Furthermore, if five or fix 
Hawks, or other Birds, fhould be at once in your 
Tree, you may expect to take but one, and pro- 
bably the worft of them all. 


your Ledge again on 


This Figure is much the fame with that for 
taking Plovers, already at large difcourled of. 

For taking of Hawks ufé a double Platform, 
of which I have alfo treated; only in the placing 
of thee, your Nes muft play the one on this 
fide; and the other on that fide; whereas for 
Plovers, they both play one way. Fot Example, 
When you draw your Cord of the Net, the fide 
M,falls on the Point >, and other 4 upon 3, to 
the end thar the Bird that ftrikes at the Ow/, or 
iorn-Coot, may be fure to be taken, on what fide 
foever it come. 

You fee where to place the two Pearthes, viz, 
oneat 4, arid the other at D. You mutt at fittt 
place your Horn-Coot on that by your Lodge, 
and when you find by him that he difcovereth 
any Rird, force him from you that he may fly 
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tothe other Pearch 4, to pive a fill Opportii- 
nity of difcovering himfelf. 

In:cafe you have any Stale Pies, or Fays, they 
will be alfo great helps to call in. other Birds ; 
and remember this thing, that in cafe. you fee apy:;: 
Bird which you defire to take, if re come on 
the Right hand , you muft rake him with that 
Net which is on your Left hand; and fo on 
the contrary. : 

Having hitherto tfcated of the taking, of 
Ffawks, as allo. other Birds with an Florn-Cobt « 
I fhall next proceed to treat of the taking Laks 
feveral other ways; and of all dges , efpecially 
of fachasare moft frequent in our Kingdom, as 
the Goshaw, Sparrowhawk , Merlin, Hobby, Ca- 
Jtrel, and the like; all which haye their Ayries 
and Breed here, though not efteemed {o good 
as pas Beyond Sea ones, efpecially the Gof- 
hawk, 

There are likewife fome HZavks, that by fome 
Accident or other come into this Kingdom wild, 
and others break out of the Mew, or by Mit 
fortune are loft, and Breed here. : 

FAlawks are taken three {everal ways, and at 
as many f{everal Seafons ; to wit, from the Ayery, 
after they be difelofed, at which time they are 
called Eya(fes, or afterthey be full Summed, and 
begin. to leayetheir Ne/?, at which time they are 
called Branchers; ox after they have preyed for 
o themfelves, and then they are called Sire Hawks, 

or Hawks in their Sorage. 


The T, aking Eyaffe-Hawh. 


Or the taking thefe Hawks (whichis as foon 
asthey be diftlofed , and have caft off the 
firtt Down which coyereth their Feathers) there is 
no difficulty to be ufed, more than finding out 
the Ayery, or Neft, which is amongft the talleft 
4o Trees that grow in the thickeft Coverts, and are 
moft remote from Paths , or frequented places ; 
and when you. come where the Ayery is, you 
may know it by the Mutings and Slicings of the 
Old ones about the faid Ayery , and at the foor 
of the Zree you will find much Plumage, Fea- 
thers,and Bones of Birds , fo that if you watch 
near the {aid place early in the Morning , or at 
the clofé of the Evening , you may fee the Male 
bring in Prey for the Paes that fetteth on the 

ah en . 

Having thus found the Nef, about Mid-day 
(being the time that fhe rifeth to athe and fo- 
lace her felf) you may climb up the Zree, and 
look into the Nef, to {ee how many Eggs fhe 
hath, or whether Young ones; but be fure do 
not touch either, for that will make her forfake 
the Ayery. And when the Young ones are 
about ten Days old you may take them away, 
and bring them up with warm Mear; and live 
60 Birds, will they be full Summed and hard Fea- 

thered, and after thar you may Reclaim and 

Man them as you find occafion, according to the 

Directions given in the Treatife of Avawph- 

ing. : 
“Thele Hfawks are called Eyaffes, as taken out 
of the Nef; but this is not the beft Seafon for 
taking Hawks , for they can’t be {0 naturally 
: aye feg 


de) 
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fed’ asby their Damb , nor fo well kept and or- 


dered. ; 
; The next Seafon for the taking young Alawks 


is when they are Branchers ; that is, when they 
are hard Sumned , and begin to forfake their 


Nef Je 
To take Branchers. 


Orthe taking of Branchers with Nets, ob- 
{erve this Method: Having found out an 
Ayery, or Neff, be there very carly in the Morn- 
iig, to watch the rifing of the Old Afavks to 
fetch Prey for their Young ones, and foon after 
their departure you fhall fee the Young ones fly 
forth upon the Boughs and Branches of the Trees, 
skiping up and down to exercifé their Wings. 
Now the thing to be obferved is their Ne/fs, 
which is ever one and the fame; then climb u 
the Zree, and being provided with feveral little 
Nets about two foot,or two foor and an half {quare, 
which muft be made of {trong twilted Thread, 
and dyed of the colour of the Leaves , for fear 
of frighting them, place one of thofe Ne¢s about 
the Nef half circular, leaving one paflage for 
their going in and out; and let it be placed 
about a foot and an half above the Neff, Penr- 
houfe-wife, and in furch fecret manner at a di- 
ftance from the Net, that it may not be per- 
ceived by the Old ones.’ Let your Net be a 
runing. Net, fo drawn upon a ftrong Line, that 
when any thing fhall ftrike againft ic, it may run 
together likea Purfe, and enclofe and keep faft 
the thing taken ; and to that end make faft the 
ftrong Lines to fome Branch of the Zree , that 
when they are taken they may not fall to the 
Ground, but hang fettered in the Net, without 
bruifing themfelves , or breaking their Feathers, 
which is much to be regarded. 

Having thus placed your Net about the Nef , 
then place fome others of the fame fize and fathi- 
off between the thickeft and uftal Branches , 
through which they pafS in and out to their Ne/s , 
efpecially at that place where you fawthe Old 
ones make their paffage out; and let them be 
placed more uprightly , and faften the ftrong 
Lines to fome Branches as aforefaid. 

Your Nefs being thus placed, which are to be 
done with all haft imaginable, for fear of the 
Old ones coming , you mutt defcend the Zree , 
and place your felf in fome fecret place, that you 
may not be efpyed by either the Old or Young 
FTawks , yet fo as you may haye fight of them ; 
and when the Old onesbrings them Prey, they 
flock about her to the Ne/# for it , fo that as ma- 
ny as touch the Nes, become éntangled ; and 
thofe that cfcapeare taken oft times at their com- 
ing out. ‘Thofe that are fo taken fetch not down 
until theOld one is departed,and the otherYoung 
ones are come out for fear of affrighting them 


from theic NefP, and fo lofe the taking them; 65 


and be fure not to break or bruife any of their: 
Feathers, in the taking them out of the Nets ; 
and you fhould be provided with fome Rafter- 
Hoods to puton their Heads, which will make 
them quieter from ftrugling. 
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To take Hawks in their S oreage. 


His Seafon is from the time they have Prey- 

ed for themfelves , until the firft year be 
expired , and thatthey have Mewed. For the ta- 
King them you muft well know their Ayerie, and 
diligently obferve their Mornings and Evenings 
going forth for Prey, as alfo their returning home , 


roand where they take their Stands ; for Afaks 


of all Birds are the moft conftant to their wonted 
places. Therefore being thus’ acquainted “with 
their times of going out, and the places where 
they fit at their return, take the advantage of 
their going out for Prey, and climb up theZree 
where their Stands are , and in the ftrait places 
where they muft pafS , take a pair of thofe Nets 
called by Falconers,Urines , or Urnes, which for 
fhape are not much different fronr'thofe you are 


o2 to ule forthe taking of Branchers ; but they are 


much more larger , and moré hollow in compafs, 
with a large Me/h; they ‘are made of ftrong 
Twifted brown Thread, and dyed Green as afore- 
faid ; but being common to be bought at Ner- 
makers Shops, \fhall {ay no more of them. : 

Thefe @rines or Nets place in the feveral paf- 
fages , and in divers Zrees round their Stand , fo 
that let them come which way they will,you may 
meet with fome of them , and place your {elf in 
fome {ecret place, as before direéted | to watch 
their taking, for. fear of hurting themfelves; and 
when you haye taken them down, Hood them as 
aforefaid. 

But if ichappen that this raketh no effect , 
then fix Stales under your Nets, of ftich Birds ei- 
ther great or fall as you fee they Prey upon ; 
and thefe Stales_tyeat {uch a convenient liberty , 
that they may flutter up and down within the 
compafs of the Net. Then about Day-break when 
the Hawk begins to rouze her {elf upon her Stand, 
and to gaze about according to their Nature; and 
hath caftup her Cafting of Plumage , or Feathers , 
and being thas and hungry, will foonefpy your 
Stales , and with all eagernef$ make them her 
Prey , by which means fhe will become intangled 
in the Nets; and by this Device you may take 
all the Ayerie , provided yoube not too rath, by 
getting up the7ree , totake that down, and fo 
affright the reft away. 


5°To take Hawks with Lime-Rods,or a Taine 


Buh. 


; / Here are fome that for taking of fore Hawks 

do ufe Lime-Rods , or afmall Lime-Bu/h, 
artificially made of five Twigs, gently fixed into 
alittle Socket of Wood madelike a Handle, thar 
fo foon as any thing toucheth or ftriketh them , 
they prefently depart from the Szcket , and clap 
clofé to the thing that it toucheth , and fo become 
intangled ; thofe little Bu/hes are artificially pla- 
ced about the Stand where the Hawk ufethto fit 3 
compaffing it fo about , that fhe can’t come to the 
Stand without intangling. 

As for the fingle Lime-Rods,they muft be fixed 
to the neareft Branches to the Stand, coming flope- 
wife fo near the Stand, that fhe can’t come in 

: without 
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Without touching them , and fo become intangled. 
Thelé Lime-Rods are tobe placed not only about 
he Stand, but alfo in and about all Paffages , 
through which fhe cometh to her Stand ; and they 
mutt be artificially placed , that fhe may not di- 
flinguifh them from the Natural Twigs of the 
Tree. 
Thefe fingle Lime-Twigs or Rods muft be about 
a Foot and an half long , and about half ways 


CHAP. XXXL 


Of Singing Birds, and how to pre- 
Jerve and keep them, 


Limed; but thofe ufed for the Bu/b, mutt be ‘a- 10 H* thus Jargely Treated of the taking 


bout twelve or fifteen finall Rods in a Clufter,and 
fo placed that one may not touch another; which 
Twigs muft be about fix Inches long, of which 
Lime four Inches towards the top. 

Butalthough this manner of taking HZawks is 
Very certain, and not much troublefom, yer it is 
not {6 good and neat, by reafon of befearing 
their Feathers with the Lime; therefore for the 
cleanfing their Feathers from the Lime , have ve- 
ry fine clarified Capons Greafe , or Goofe Greafe, a- 
nointing therewith the Limed Feathers very well , 
then take of the fineft Hourglaf’ Sand, and {cat- 
ter itthick upon the Oywtment; and having warm 
Water, either ath the faid places, or with a foft 
Spung dipt into the faid Water, baththe Feathers 
therewith , working them betwixt your Fingers ; 
by which means you willget off all the daubed 
Lime , and perfectly cleanfe the Feathers from 
the fame. 
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both Land and Water Fowl ; Tewill notbe 
unneceflary to Treat of {uch Stinging Birds as are 
of moft efteem amongft us , with fome fhort 
Directions how to keep them ; and firft with the 
Nightingal, 


The Nightingal.. 


His Bird by moft is efteemed the Queen of 
tall Singing Birds , as wellforher fectas 
Various charming Notes, which fhe ( though bur 
{mall ) loudly warbles forth,and generally in fuch 
places near unto Ffoufes, and frequented places, 
‘They begin to appear about the beginning of 4- 
pril, and where their Winter Habitation is, none 
kKnoweth, but ’tis fuppofed by fome that they 
fleep all that Seafon. 

She makes her Ne/# in Quickfet Hedges , or the 
like places, not far from the Ground, and Harch- 


3° eth her young about the beginning of May, and 


Taking Hawks with a Dark Lanthorn, 


His way is very good and fure for fingle 
Hawks , as well Young as Old. Obferve 

this Method. Having found the Stand of a Hawk, 
in the dead of the Night when itis very Dark, 
get a Dark Lanthorn, and turn the Light juft be- 
fore your Face , and againft the AZawk, by which 
means your Face will not be féen by the Hawk , 


the earlier the young ones are hatched, they are 
efteemed the better, They fhould be taken out 
of their Ne/fs when indifferent Fled’g, for if well 
Feathered, they (as all other Birds ) will become 
fullen and dye , ad if too litcle or callow, they 
are tender and alfo in danger of dying. 
For their Meat give them Sheeps Hearts, or 
Bullocks Hearts , but takeoff the fat skin that 
coyereth it , as alfo the Sinews ; then foke the 


and make as Jittle noife as poffible ; and by this 40 like quantity of Whire-breadin Fair Water {queez- 


Device you may come unto her, and take her 
from her Stand with your Hand; for the Light 
doth caft an Amazement unto her, and it were 
not amifs if you covered your Face witha piece 
of thin Green Sik ; for nothing is more affright- 
ful to them,than the Face of a Man. 

‘This way is good to take all Hawks that 
through ill Reclazming, or otherwife do efcape, and 
break away, and fo become Wild. 


Concerning the Stands of Hawks. 


F it be a Day-Stand, you fhall find about it 
nothing but Mutings , and Slyfings without 
any mixture of Matter. And if it be a Night- 
Stand, you fhall find lying amongft the Matings 
many and divers Caffings of Feathers, Plumage 
and the like,which you may know to bea Hawks 
from other Fow/,by the bignefS , proportion and 


Subftance. Alfo by the difference of the Ca/fings, 60 


you may know ifit be her prefent or former 
Stand ; if her prefent,then you fhall find Ca/fings 


. of all Natures, as fome altogether dry, fome about 


three parts dry, othershalt dry ; fome lefs; and 
probably her Ca/fing that Morning. But if it be 
her forfaken Stand , thenall the Caftings will be 
dry, oldand withered. And thus much concer- 
ning the taking of awks, 


ing out fome of the Water, and mince them 
{mall together. , and give ic them on the point of 
a Stick, as much ata time as is {ufficient. When 
they are old enough to fly out of the Nef, put 
them into a Cage, with feveral Pearches to fit up-, 
on ; and let them be lined with green Bays, for’ 
atthe firftthey are yery fubject to’ the Cramp , 
and at the bottom of the Cage put in fome Mos ,, 
or fine Straw ; and it were not amis if their Ca. 


50 ges were lined in the Winter , otherwife they 


muft be kept in a warm place. At their firft C7. 
ging putamongft their Meat Ants Lys. : 

In Summer every day feed them with fre(h 
Meat ; when they begin to Mox/t, let their Afeat 
be hard £gs and Sheeps Hearts, of equal quanti- 
tics mixed together with Saffroxand Water , but 
by the way take notice that Duck-Fgs will kill 
them : Sometimes you may give them Catterpif- 
lers, Red Worms, Hozs Lice, or Meal Worms, 

As to their Difeafes and Cures, obferye that ar 
the latter end of Augu/tthey grow yery fat, as 
Well thofe abroad, as thiofe in Cages. When their 
fat abates and they ceafe Singing, ‘tis an ill fign ; 
therefore keep them yery warm, and give them 
Saffron in theer Meat or Water. When you per- 
ceive the growth of their fat, purge them thrice 
aweek fora Month, cither with aMorm ufual- 


ly 


166. 


ly found in Dove-Foufes , or with a Speckled 
Spider , which you may find about V7nes, or 
Goofbery Trees, about Avg, and at no other 


time. . 5 sh 
If they are Afe/ancholy, put into their Drinking 


Pot, fome Liguorice,with a little White Suger Can- 
dy, and let their Meat be Sheeps-Hearts Shred , 
fome Meal-Worms, and hard Ezs mingled with 
Pifmires. 

Tf you keep them not clean, fo that their Feet 
are clogged, their C Jaws will rot off, and they 
will be fubjeét to the Gewt and Cramp, and take 
no delight in themfelves; therfore keep the Cage 
élean and haridfomé, with good dry Sand in ‘the 
Bottom. 

For the Cure of the Gout , take Frefh Burter, 
and Anoynttheir Feet, Four or Five Days, and 
it will cure them. 

They are alfo troubled with Apo/fumes, and 
breaking out about their Ayes and Ned, for which 
ule Capons Grea/e. 


Fhe w2y to take Nightingals. 


Or Young ones obferve where the Cock fings, 
and if he Sigs long the Hern , is not tar 
off, and when you come near the Ne/ the will 
Sweet and Cur ; if notwithftanding you can’t find 
the Ne/f ftick a Meal Worm or two upon a Thorn, 
and retiring into fome place outof fight, obferve 
which way it is carried by the Old one, and ap- 
proaching you will hear the Young ones, when 
fhe feeds them. Having found the Nes#, do not 
touch them, for then they will not tarry in the Ne/f. 
The way to take Branchers,is thus;{crape in the 
Ditch, or Bank-fide, the Earth about three quart- 
ers of a Yard {quare, that it may look freih ; then 
take a Bird-Trap or Net-Trap, which make after 
this fafhion. 


Takea Net made of Green Thread, or rather 40 


Silk, which fhould be about a Zard in compaf, 
and made after the fafhion of a Shove-Net for 
Fifksthen get fome large Wire,which bend round, 
joyning both ends together , which put into a 
fhort Stick about one /nch and an halt long; then 
take a piece of /ron with two Cheeks,and a Hole on 
each fide,through which put fome fine Whip-Cord 
three or four times double, the better to hold the 
piece of Wood unto which the ends of the Wire 
are put; and with a Button oneach fide the Zron 
twift the Whip-Cord, to the end the Net may 
play the quicker. You mutt faften the Net to 
the Wire as you do a Shove-Net to the Hoop ,then 
geta Board the compafs of the Wire, and joyn 
the two Cheeks of Jron at the Handle of your 
Board, and make a Hole in the middle thereof, and 
puta piece of Stick,about two Znches long, and 
a Hole at the Top of your Stick where you mutt 
have a Peg to put in with two Wires an Inch 
and a half long, to ftick your Meal Worm upon, 
then in the middle of the Top of the Nev, tie a 
String drawing the Netup, having an Zye at the 
end,of the Handle to put your Thread through,and 
pull it till ic ftands upright, then pull ic through 
the Hole of the Stick that ftands in the middle 
of your Board, and put your Peg in the Hole, 
to hold the String of the Nef, that it can’t fall 
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down ; upon the Wires put two Worms before 
you put it into the Hole, and fét it as gently as’ 
you can, thatit may fall down upon the firft touch 
of the Nightingals approach. Then having ftraped 
the place, your Net and Worm being ina rea- 
dinefs, put fome Ants in your Zrap-Cage, and 
upon the Board put fome Worms upon Thorys. 
and fecthem at the bottom of the Trap-Cage, to 
‘which end little Holes fliotld be made to flick in 


ro the Ends of the Zhorzs. Then plant your 7rap 


near the place where you heard them Call, be ir 
in the Ditch, by the Bank-fide , or Corner of 4 
Hedze, and you need not fear of catching fome, 
You may fet what number of Cages yout think 


. conyenient, the more the better. 


Having taken any, tie the ends of their Wings 
with ftrong Zhread, to difable them from bruifing 
and hurting them(elves againft the Top and Sides 
of the Cage; and to that end, it were conyenient 


20 to let the Cage be lined with Green-Bays. 


For Four or Five Days until they are Reclaim- 
ed, lerthem not be difturbed with Company, as 
little as may be ; let their Food be Sheeps-Hearts, 
and hard Ags finely fhred, and mixt together, 


with Red Ants, and a few Red Eirth-Worms will . 


notdo amifs. Arthe firft taking them they will 
Eat nothing but livingthings, as Worms, Ants, 
Flyes, Catterpillers, and the like; But if through 
fullenef$ they willnot Eat, then open: their Bz//s 


30 and force them, ftrewing fome of the faid Meat 


at the bottom of the Cage. 

Thofe Nightingals that are taken in July, or 
Auguft , will not fing till middle Odober, and 
then they will holdin Song till June following ; 
but thofé taken in the begining of Apri/are eftcem- 
ed the beft for Sovg. Thole Birds thar Sing be- 
fore they feed,are generally excellent; but thofe 
that are longa feeding, and do not begin to Sing, 
are not worth the keeping, 

Cocks are thus known from-F/ens ; the Cock is 
faid to be longer and bigger than the Aen; to 
have a greater Eye, a larger Bid; and a Tayl 
more reddifh: But take this for a certain. Rule, 
that if any of your Ne/flings, before they can feed 
themfelves, do Record a little to them{elves, and 
in that Recording you perceive their Throats to 
Wag, it isafure figathey are Cocks. 

Brainchers, when they are taken and do Feed, 
whether Cocks or Hens , will Record; but the 


50 Cocks do it much longer, louder, and oftner, 


CANARY BIRDS, 


: / ‘Hefe Birds take their nanie from the place 

from whence they firft came, viz. from 
the Canary Tfles; but of late years there is a fort, 
(but not fo good) that are brought from Ger- 
many: And there are fome that are curious 
in this Diverfion in their 4vsaryes that breed them 


60 in England, which are excellent, furpafling all o- 


thers; but the keeping and ordering them is trou- 
blefome, 

Thele Birds being of fich eftecm for their 
pleafing Notes are much prized, {0 that asa 
Merchandize they are brought oyer and fold by 


certain Shop-Keepers about Billings-zate, in London, - 


for Ten, Twelve, or Fiften shillings a piece, more 


Ors ' 
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or Jef, according to the goodnelS and éxcellency, 
of their Notes , there being a grear difference in 
them. i 

If you would know whether they are in health 
before you buy them, take them out of the Svore- 
-Cage,and pur them into a Clean Cage alone; and if 
they ftand up boldly without crouching or fhrink- 
ing their Feathers, and looks with a brifk Eye, tis 
a fign they are in Health ; but if they Dunz very 


thin and Watry, or ofa flimy White, without, 10 


any Blacknefs in it, “tisa fign of Death, 

They are Subject to many Difea/es, as Lmpof: 
twmes, which afflict the Head, and will caufe them 
to fall fuddenly from the Pearch, if not {peedily 
Cured. 

The moft approved Medicine is to make an 
Oyntment of Fre/h Butter,and Capons-Greafe melt- 
ed together, and anoynt the infected place there- 
with Three or Four Days together, and when it 


iG 
The Robbin Read-Breaft. 4 


His Bird-being fo innocent. and harmlef is 
moft beloved.,.and of all others is the 
mott familiar, coming into the Ffoufes to eat Crums 
of Bread; and fora {weet and changable Nore is 
little inferiour to the Nightingal, or Canary-Bird; 
befides it is very tractable to Whiftle. They, 
breed generally thrice a year. Thofe that you 
intend to keep fhould be taken from the Old ones 
before they are much fledged otherwife they will 
be fullen and dye. ;, and being a tender Bird) 
are t0 be kept in-Cages lined with Bays, They, 
are to be feed in all refpeéts as the Nightingal. 
In the bottom of the Cage put Mofi for warm. 
nels. If you yould haye them learn to Whiflle 
ule the Flagelet thar hath a.{mall fine Note. 
' The way to take the Old ones is- both eafy 


is foft, open it gently and let out the Corruption, 25 and common, which you may do either with a 


then anoynt the place with fome more of the frid 
Oyntment, and it will perfect the Cure in a fhort 
time; and during the time of the Cure give them 
Figs and Liquorice, with White Suger-Candy in 
their Water. : 


The LINNET. 


His is a pretty Bird, and fora fiveet and 
nary Bird, and were it not fo common would be 
of great efteem ; the feeding the Neftlings is 
with White-Bread foaked in Milk , or Water 5 
with bruifed Rape-Seed mixt of the like quantity, 
and levit be freth made every day, for that which 
is four will breed Dé/ea/es; this Meat give them on 
the Top of a Stick. as often as occafion f{erves to 
feed them. . 

If you would haye them to Whiftle,you fhould 


pleafing Nore takes place next to the Ca- 30 


Pifal, ox witha Trap Cage, bought at any fhop 
thac fells Cages, and in the {aid Cage you may 
put fora Bait fome little Worms, Crums of Bread, 
or the like. 

The Cock hath his Breaft of a darker Red than 
the fey, and it goeth further up upon his 
Flead, 


The WOOD:LARK. 
f [ His Bird for its excellent, pleafant, and ya: 


rious Notes, is held in great cfteem. They 
Breed very early in the Year, and make their 
Neft in Luir-Ground, where the Grafs-is rank and 
ruffet, under fome large Zuffs, to fhelter them 
from the Ce/d. “Tis a very difficult Bird to take 
from the Nef, and {0 to breed up, generally dy- 
ing of the Scouring, or Cramp in a fhort ume 
after they are taken our of the Neff; fo that the 


Whijtle to them. in the time of feeding them; and: 4o beft way. were to take the Old ones , or Braz- 


thg bet is with a Flageler, obférving conftant 
Tunes, and what Bird foever you would haye 


him to learn his Note , under that Bird lex him . 


hang, and he will perfectly imitate him, efpecial- 
ly the Canary Birds Notes exactly. 

The Cock is known from the Zen by the Breafl, 
which is redder,-and. his Buck is browner, with 
White under his Wing, viz. the fourth, fifth and 
Sixth) Feathers. 


His ufual Food is Rape and Canary-Seed  mixt 50 


together, with little Hemp-Seed. And blow off 
the Auks every day from the Seeds in the Draw- 
ex of his Cage, and betwixt the Wire pur fome 
Chalk to rub his Bi, alfo a Lump of Suzer is yery 
geod fometimes to pick upon; the Dutch-Seeds 
are.efleemed better than the Exglifh, as being 
thiner fkin’d. 

\ Many are the — Difeafes of this Bird, as Cor- 
vulfions of the Breaft, Puifick,known by the pant- 
ing, flaring of his Feathers , and lean Breaft ; 
which diftemper happens for want of frefh Wa. 
ter, orpreen Meat, as Chick-Weed, or the like; 
inthe. Spring (ometimes he is troubled with Floar/- 
nels inhis Voyce, by over-ttreyning to fing, but 
of .all Difeafes, Seowring is molt. dangerous, and 
if itis clammy, itis mortal. Saffron is very 

B90 to give themin their Water, and Suzer-Can- 


ae} 


chers, before Moulting-time; the chief Seafon be- 
ing in Jaze, July, and Auguft. 

The way to take them is with a Flobby, after 
this manner: Go out ina Dewy Morning to the 
fides of fome Aids that lye towards tho rifing 
of the Say, whete they moft ufually frequent ; 
and having Sprung them, obferye where they 
fall; then Geta them twice of thrice; carry- 
ing your Hobdy on your Fit, canfing him to 
hover as you draw near, by which means they: 
will lye ftill until you clap a Net over them, 
which carry on the Point of -a Sick, If you 
would take three or four together, have a Net 
made like that for Partridge, only with a fmalles 
Mefhand carrying your ZZobby,as aforelaid,which 
willferve you as the Serting-Dog for the Partridge, 
and with your Ner at one Draught you may 
take them all: But thofe taken in thefe Months are 
not {0 good for the Cage; asthofe taken in Fe- 


5) (rests or January, as not holding their Singing {9 
long. ; 


ig f Fests 
Upon your firft taking them, put into the 
Cage two Pans, one for minced Meat, ands the 
other for Oatmeal, and whole Flempfeed; then 
having boiled an Age hard , take the. Crunis of 
White-bread, with the like quantity of beaten 
Ficmp-feed, and mix them alltogether , punciag 

u the 
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t very fall, and give it them toeat. At 
ce eee: the oa fhould be fine Gravel, 
and be fure to keep the Cage clean , and fhifted 
every three or four Days at leaft with frefh Gra- 
vel, which they much delight in. “If you would 
have them fig loud, and much, feed them with 
Sheeps- Hearts, hard Eggs,and Flemp-feed bruifed, 
mixed together, and put into the Water a little 
Liquorice, white Sugar-Candy, and Saffron , once 
a Week. 

If inthe beginning of the Spring you find them 
grow poor, give them for two or three days a 


Turf of Three-leaved Graf, as is ufed to the” 


Sky-Larks; alfo fome Sheeps-Heart boiled, and 
mixed with Bread, an hard Ege, and bruifed 
Hemp-feed, as before directed. 

If thofe Birds taked in January, or February, 
Sing not within a Month, ‘tis a fign they are 
either Hers, or will not be worth the keeping. 
Now for the knowing a Cock obferve thefé Rules ; 
His call Walking , the JargnefS and length of his 
Call, and the doubling of his Nore, called Cudling 
in the Evenings. 

Thefe Birds are very fubject,to Lice, the 
Cramp, and Giddinef in the Head. The beft 
Gure for Lice, is to take them out of the Cage, 
and fmoak them with Zodacco; then put frefh 
Gravel into the Cage, and fet them in an hot place 
where the Svn fhines, that they may bask them- 


felves in the Sand. For the Cramp alfo, fhift the 30 


Cage with frefh Gravel: And for the Giddine/Sin 
the Head , it proceeds from giving them too 
much Hemp-feed; For Cure, Give them fome 
Gentles, Hog-Lice, and Emmets, with the Eggs, 
all put into Water. 


The SKYLARK. 


He Set is more hardy than the Wood- 
Lark, 
the food co vive them is much the fame, as hard 
Ezgs, Hemp-feed bruifed, Bread and Oatmeal; 
and always let there be kept in the Cage a Turf 
of frefh Grafs. 

They Breed in Corn-felds, or in high Turfs of 
Grafs ia Meadows, and feldom have Young ones 
till Mid- Alay. 

They are taken feveral ways, as already is 
treated of in a Chipter relating to the Taking 
them, to which I refer you. 


The THROS Hyor THROS TLE. 


Here are {aid to be five kinds of Throfhes, 

viz. the MifHle Thrafh, the Northern Thro/h, 

the Wild Throfh, the Heath Throfh, and the Wood- 
Song Throfp. 4 

The Weod-fonz Throf hath great variety of 

pleafing Neves, and fings about nine Months in 
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ic with the Mear; and let them’ haye always 
frefh Water, and the bottom of the Cage kept 
clean, otherwife they will be troubled with the 
Cramp. 


The BLACKBIRD. 


His Bird by the ordinary Country People 
is in much efteem, but aot for its pleafant 


10 Nore, nor its long continuance in Singing, {carce 


exceeding three Months. Their food is much 
the fameas forthe 7ra/h,and are to be fo ordered. 


The STARLING. 


His is a very docile Bird, and if taken out 

of the Ne/# young is apt to learn both to 

Talk and Whiftle. “Tisahardy Bird; their food 
is Sheeps-Hearts, or other raw Flefh, hard Eggs 


20 minced, Hfemp-feed, wet Bread, and the like. 


CHAP. XXxI. 


Of th WATE RSPANIEL, 
How to Train and Order him 
for the Game, ufeful in Fowl- 


ing. 


He Water-Dog is of fitch general ule, 
and {0 common amongft us, that there 
needs no great defeription of him; but there 
are great differences amongft them, as well 
in Proportion as otherwife. As to Colour, the 


and lefS troublefom to keep; but 40 Curious will make a difference , as the Black to 


be the beft and hardieft , the Spotted or Pyed 
guickeft of Scent, and the Liver-heud {wiftett in 
Swiming; bur in truth Co/our is nothing material, 
for without doubt there are good and bad of all 
Colours, and that by Experience is found: But his 
Breeding, Training-up, and the coming of a good 
Kind, are the chief things; yet it muft be con- 
feffed, that as to handfomnefS the Colour is to be 
regarded , {0 is the Proportion as to his Shape ; 


5° and then his Head fhould be round, with curled 


Flair, his Ears broad and hanging, his Zyes full 
and lively, his Nofe fhort, his Lips like unto an 
Hounds, his Neck thick and fhort, his Shoulders 
broad, his Legs ftrait, his Chine {quare , his Ribs 
with a compalS, his Buttocks round, his Thighs 
brawny, his Be//y gaunt, his Pafferns ftrong, and 
Dew-claw'd, and his Fore-feet long and round, 
with his /Zair in general long and curled , not 
loofe and thagged ; for the firft fheweth hardinefS 


the Year. They generally Breed three times in 60 and {trength to endure the Water, and the other 


a Year, beginning early; but the firft Birds ufu- 
ally prove the beft. : 

The Young ones may be taken from the Old 
at about fourteendays, keep them dry and clean 
from their Duaz, and feed them with raw Meat 
and fome Bread mixt together , with bruifed 
Hemp-feed, wetting the Bread before you mingle 


much tendernefs and weaknefS. 

Now for the Training and Bringing him up, 
you can’t begin too Early, I mean, to teach him 
Obedience when he can but Lap, for that is the 
principal thing to be learnt; for being made to 
Obey, he is then ready to do your Commands: 
Therefore fo foon as he can Lap, teach him to 

Couch 
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to ftir from that: 


Conch; and Lye clof, nondari 
pofture without your Command: and the better 
to effect this, always cherifh him when he does 
your Will, and corre@ him. when. he difobeys ; 
and be fure obferye, that in the firtt Teaching 
him you never let him. ear any thing , but 
when he does fomething’ to deferye it, that he 
may thereby know that Food. is a thing thar 
gemeth nov by chance, or bya liberal Hand, buc 
only for a Reward for well doing ; and this. will 
make him not only willing to Learn, but apt to 
remember what he is taught without Blows: and 
tothat end, have no more Teachers or Feeders 
than one, for Variety breeds confufion, as teach- 
ing divers ways , fo that he can learn no way 
Well. 

Another.thing is, You mutt be very conftang 
to the Words of Direction by which you teach 
him, chufing {uch as are moft pertinent to the 
purpofe, and thofé Words that you firft ule do 
not alter, for Digs take notice of the Sound , not 
of the Exglifh, fo that the leaft alteration puts 
him toa ftand: For Example, If you teach him 
to Couch at the Word Couch , and afterwards 
would have him Couch at the Word Down, this 
will be an unknown Command unto him; and 
Yt amof Opinion, thac to ufé more Words than 
what is heceflary, for one and the fame thing, is 
to, over-load his Memory , and cau Forgetful- 


nelS in him. (And this Method fhould be ob- 30 


feryed as to the Setting-Dog.) You mutt teach 
him alfo to know the Word of Correction , or 
Reprehenfion, for no Leffon can be taught without 
a Fault, and no Fault thould cfcape without Re- 
prehenfion at the leaft of Chiding, and in this be 
as conftant to a Word, as Go too Sirrgh, Ha Raf: 
cal, or the like, which at firft thould be ufed with 
a Lap, or Jerk, to. make him know that it is a 
Word of Wrath or Anger; neither muft fich 


h6g 
make him Follow. you in the like Nature look; 
without a Lixe, andjalways to be at your Heels, 
and. to lye down by- you without your leave to 
the contrary; and this is as neceflary a Leffon 
as can be taught him, for he mutt ‘be: fo bur 
upon cfpecial occafion, as to raife up Fowl from 
their Haunts, and to firid out and bring fuch as 
you have /hot, or ki#ed, unto you, 

The next Leffon to learti him is to Fetch and. 


to Carry any; thing that you ‘hall Command him; 


and this you may begin to teach him by the 
way of Sport, as by taking your Glove, and 
thaking it about his Zfead » making him to 
catch at it, and to play with it; and fometimes 
let him hold it in his Mouth, and ftrive to pull 
it from you; then caft it a little way from you, 
and let him Mufle it on the Ground; then take 
at from him gently, giving him Cherifhing words, 
as That’s a good Boy, Well done > or the like, 


© After you haye {pent fome time in this, and thar 


you find him to take it from the Ground, and 
to hold it in his Mouth as it were for you, then 
begin to caft it furcher and further, giving him 
your Command, faying Fetch , or Bring it Sirs 
rab; and if he brings it, then Cherith and Re- 
ward him with Meat, or aC, ruft of Bread, and 
Iet him have no food, but what he deferves by 
doing this Leffon , and by your continual Pra- 
ctice he will fetch your Glove » or any thing elfe 
you fhall throw out for him. 

Jf at any time he offers to run away with your 
Glove, orto tofs it upand down wantonly , nor 
bringing it to you orderly; then firft give him 
your Word of Ziffruction, and if thar will nor 
do, your Word of Correttion, and if neither avail, 
chen proceed to Blows, and give him nothing to 
cat as a Reward until he doth as you Command, 
When by this means you haye made him per- 
fect, and that he willsfetch your Glove readily 


Words proceed from you lovingly or gentl » but 4o where ere you throw it, bringing it to you 
P y. y or gently 4 


with Paffion, and Roughnefs of Voice, together 
with Fiercenef§ of Looks, that the Whelp may 
Tremble when he hears you thus {peak to 
him. 

You muft have certain Words of Cherifping 
when he doth well, that he may be thereby en- 
couraged, as That’s a good Boy, Well done, or the 
like, ufing therewith Chearfulnef$ of - Speech, 
with Actions of Favour, as Spitting in his 
M uth, Clapping him on the Back, and the like. 
You mutt alfo ufe fome Words of Advice, that 
when he is at his Sport he may the better per- 
form the fame, and may ferye as a Spur to put 
him forward with more Chearfulnefs of Spirit, as 
Take heed, Hem, or thelike. 

When your Whelp is brought to underftand 
thele feveral Words, wiz. of Lnftruction , Corre- 
étion, Cherifhing, and Advice, and that he will 
Couch and Lye down at your Feet » how, when, 
and as long as you pleafe, and that with a Word 
or Look only, then teach him to Lead in a Line 
and Cofar, and to follow.at your Heels, without 
coming too clofe, or hanging back; and the 
meaning of this is, ro teach him to be the more 
Familiar and Obedient unto you, 

Having brought him to perfect Obedience, to 
follow you ina Live, the next thing muft be to 


although in Company, and all call him to come 
to them, you muft then make much of him, 
and Reward him yery well: And haying ‘Trained 
him up to fetch your Glove, then proceed to 
teach him to fetch whatfoever you throw from 
you, as Staves, Nets, Stones, Money, or any thing 
that is portable. 

Alfo teach him to carry live or dead Fow/, and 
with a tender Mouth, that when you haye occa- 
fion to ufe him for the Sport, he may bring them 
to you without tearing, or fo much as bruifing a 
Feather, 

And as you walk with him in the Fields, drop 
fomething behind you unknown to him; and 
being gone a little way {end liim back to feek it, 
by faying, Back Sirrah, I have loft; and if at 
firft he fland amazed urge him ‘till, and ceafe 
hot by pointing to him the Way you would haye 
him go, until by feeking out he finds that which 
you {fo dropt, which make him take up by fay- 
ing That's it, and to bring it after you; then 
drop it again, going twice as far as formerly, 
caufing him to go back to feek it, nor leaving 
himtill you haye made him find it, and bring ic 
toyou; for which Cheri/hand Reward him, and 
where he fails there Cha/tife or hide him , fome- 
tumes with azgry Words, other times with ae 

an 
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and fometimes keep him Fafting, according to his 
O¥ence: and thus do until he will hunt the 
way back which» you went, were it above a 
Mile. 2 

Bue if your Doz happen to bring to you a 
Wrong thing, you mutt receive it from him, and 
Cheri him; but fend him back prefencly again, 
faying, Away again, or J have lof more, and be 
nov fatisfied until he bring you the right thing ; 
and if he return without any thing, then be fure 
beth to Ghide and Beat him for his Sloth and 
Negligence. ‘ 

When he will thus Fetch, Carry, and Find out 
things thus loft, then Train him to hwating , be- 
ginning firft with Zame-fowl, which by your help, 
(when they Dive, or otherwife) you may with 
little labour make him take, which will much 
hearten and encourage ‘him to the Sport. \ After 
this make him ufé all his Cuming without your 
affiftance, whether he gets or lofeth the Game, and 
according to his defert Reward or Correct him; 
and by this Practice he will become Ma/fer of 
his Game; and be fare always that he brings his 
Game(when taken) to the Shoar unto you, with- 
out hurting it. 

Your next bufinefs fhall be to Train him un- 
to your: Fow/ing-Piece , caufing him to follow as 
it were ftep byt 
Coyert of your Shadéw until you have Shot, or 


10 


epebehind you, and under the - 


ry for our purpofe , and chiefly to pleafe the 
Fancy. 


CHA P.. XXXII. 


Of the Setting-Dog, with Ruies 
to choofe one , and to Train him 
up from a Whelp, to come to 
Perfeétion. 


F all forts of Dogs there is none fo fit and 
proper to be made a Setting Dog, as a 
Lind Spaniel, by reafon of their, Natural Incli- 
nation to Ranging and Beating about a Field; 
But any Dog whether a Water Spaniel , ora Mun- 
gré/ betwixt both, or indeed a Lircher or Tumbler, 
or any Dog that hatha perfeét good Scent , and 
naturally addiéted to the Hunting of Fow/, may 
be brought to bea ‘Setzer. d 
You fhould choofe one of a good and nimble 
fize , rather fall than large and corpulent, of 


a high Mettle , and free for the Sport , being a- 


nimble. Ranger , of Active Feet, wanton Stern , 
bufy Noffrils , and quick Scent, that his Toil be 


elfeto Couch down, or Lye clofe, where you ap- 3° without wearinefS , his {earch without changable- 


point him, by faying Lye c/ofe, until you haye 
Shor ; and then upon the leaft Notice or 
Beckon, {peedily to come, and to do what you 
Command. 

Some Dogs are {0 expert as to have their Aye 
on the® Gime, and upon.a Gurs going off im- 
mediately run to fetch it; but “tis not adjudged 
fo good, forthe Piece fhould not be the Warning 
to him, but your Command; and if you give 


him this Liberty at your Shooting, when you come 4° 


amonegft your Nets, or Lime-Reds,-as foon as he 
feeth the Fow/ entangled, and to flutter théir 
Wings, he will prefently rufh in amongft them, 
which will occafion the f{poyling your Lime- 
Reds, and the tearing or entangling your 
Nets. s ‘ 

The Spaniel is of great ule in’ Moulting-time’, 
that is, when the Wild-fow! caft their Feathers, 
and can’c fly, but lye lurking about in Secret 


places; which Scafon is between Sommer and 50 fectit 7 


Autumn, at which time take your Dog into fuch 
places where they refort \, caufing him to hunt 
about, and when he finds them they are eafily: 
taken, by reafon they can't fly. In Fenmy Coin 
tries (Where Fowl do much refort) great quanti- 
ties may be fotaken , driving them»into places 
where you, muft have Nets ready fixed , as in 
Narrow Creeks, or thelike. ~Thefe Fow/, if taken 
and kept tame, and fed with Beaf-Livers, Whey, 


Curds, Barly, Paft, Scalfd-Bran, and the like, are 60 


excellent food, far furpafling thofe abfolutely 
Wild, both for’ plumpnefS and fatnefS of Bod 
as alfo for fiweetaels of Ta/t. 

There are divers other things that your Water: 
Spaniels are and may’ be: caught , as taking off 
ones //ar, thutting of a Door’, and the like’, all 
which I forbear as things. not abfolutely neceffa- 

f 


nefS , and yet that no delight or defire of the 
Game Tran{port him beyond Fear or Obedience ; 
for it is the beft Sign of a good Spaniel, never to 
be fearful , but always loving tohis Maffer , yet 
of a bold Courage. 

Some are fo curious in obferying the Colours ; 
but that I Judge a yain thing, for all Colours 
are alike , if the natural qualities be perfect and 
anferable to your defign, But thofe aforefaid 
properties can’tbe known whilft they are young , 
therefore your great care is to make choile from 
a good and right Breed ; and haying fo done, you 
may begin to teach him at five or fix Months old, 
as being then very Tractable , for the elder they 
are the more ftuborn tolearn, nor will they re- 
tain their Learning fo well. 

The firft thing is to teach him to be loving and 
familiar to you aboye all others , taking his only 
delight in your Company ; and the better to ef 
let none feed him but your {elf , for by 
this means he will not only be loving and fond , 
but obedient’ and careful of your Difpleafure, a 
Frown or afharp word making thefame effect as 
Blows, for beating takes off their Courage, and 
makes them dull and dead Spirited. 

Your Whelp being thus brought to the know- 
ledge of you, and to follow you in a Dine with- 
out any Reluctancy ; your next bufinefs is to 
teach him to couch and lye clofe to the Ground, 
firft, by laying himdown , faying, Wye clofe, lye 
clofe ,-or the like words of Command ; and ter- 
rifying him with rough words when he doth any 
thing contrary to your defire, giving him not 
only good words and cherifhing, but Food when 
he obeys your Commands; and by this means you 
will bring him to fich Obedience , and perfect 
Underftanding, that when at any time you fhall 


fay 


—— 


es 
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fay lye clofe, coin, ov the like; he-ayill'do icava 
word, without any awkerdnefSir5 + 

Then about a Yard diftance lay down a piece 
of Bread or Meat , crying go-near , making him 
creep to it, but before he comesto infpeak f{martly 
tohim, biding him dye down , take heed, or:the 
like, which obeying,. give him your Commands 
by crying Hey,or the like words; to fignifie him 
fo\creep forwards to it , and-let him eat it , ma- 
King much of -him 5 and be careful not to be too 
fevere in your harp Words or Corrections ( efpeci- 
ally at firlt) for that may {poil him; and being 
thus, at command to Couch down at your word , 
and always with his Head from you}, make him 
creep forward by faying go near, go near, or the 
like; and if he offerstto raife up his Head or any: 
part of his Body, forthwith thruft it down tothe 
Ground , faying daw, down, ‘or the like ; andif 
that will not do, correct himgently witha Whip, 
or by biting his Zar , for by no means beat him 
about his Flead, for that makes him dull; and 
will {poil hin: ; and be fire when you thus Chatftife 
him, have him always in a String (as indeed at 
all times during his making ) that he may notrun 
from you; and this Method obferye until he is 
very expert, Couching at your Command, creeping 
onhis Belly as far as you pleafe, and lying ftill un- 
ul you give him your Command to rife; fo that 
at any time when you walk abroad with himin 


the Hie/ds , and wantonly he rangeth about, up-i30 


on his firft hearing your Commands to lye down , 
he Coucheth down , and {o lyeth till. yout furcher 
Commands. 

Having brought bim to this Obedietice and 
Knowledge, then take him into the Fie/d to.Range 
about , {uffering him to Spring any Bird or Game y 
not Correcting him at the firft, which will encou- 
ragehim the better, and thus do,for about a Week, 
exercifing him daily ; and when he hath been ufed 


20 ftill having him in the Live. 
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obférves your Conimands; then goa little furcher 
commanding him down again’, faying don, and 
thusdo until he will Coich at the firft.word; and 
being brought to this command y turn your face 
tohim, and take the ‘Line by which. he is led , 
gently pulling him byit crying dows; down , fo 
that he will not rife without pulling almoft by 
force; then go to him, take him up in your 
rms 5 and catry him two or ‘three Yards, then 


10 fet him down making much ‘of him but not 


letting him go out of the Line from you: Wher 
he is at this command, by: often ufing this way ; 
teach him to Hunrby hand, whichyis thus done. 
Take apitce of the Liver abourthe bignefs of a 
Walnat, which fhewing him in your Hand’, and 
letting him fmell co icy caft it down which way’ 
you pleafe » buc ac a fmall Diftance at ficlt,faying 
hey, hey; {hewing it \himfeveral times before you 
caft it forth ; then Jet him go toit, and eat it ; 
‘Then take another 
piece of the Liver, thewing it him as aforefaid ; 
and caft it from -you:a little farther than ar the 
firft time! , and permithim to go to it, and ecatit 
for his Reward. Thus do feveral times {till caf 
ing it furcher and further ; and as hie is going you 
may give him yourCommands, crying hatftily 
Down;Down , fo that he immediately falls down 
with his face towards the Liver , and lyeclofetill 
You give him your:Commands to rife,” by crying 
fey, and pointing with yourHand for him-to go 
forward to'the Liver, and fo ifaffer him to cat it; 
then veall him to’ you-, and make much of 
him. : , 

The reafon of teaching him thus to Hunt with 
the Liver.is to bring him not only tothe Scentof 
the Partridge, and tabe!atcommand,to lye down, 
and the like, but alfé to obférve your Motion 
which way you caft ir, that thereby when he is 
beating about the Field , upon your crying Hey 


three or four times to Spring Partridges , -he will 4o tohim; and moying your Hand he may know by . 


not follow any other fmall Bird , fticking only 
to them. ; 

-. Take notice that you give. net 1a Bitch that 
correction as a, Dog, for fhe will not endure fo 
much; and, whata Dog learneth one Day, he will 
retein it, but a Bitch is apt to forget, fo thae 
fhemuft have the oftner teaching, 

_ If youcan geta Spanie/that hath been accufto- 
med to the Yawk ( although a year anda half 


the Motion thereof which way to Hunt, either to 
the right or left. . Aad he muft be very expert in 
this, before youfuffer himto Huntloofe, for he 
can't be at too much command. 

Being thus. expert at.this , and alfo‘ar great 
command, when he is Hunting, at about fifteen. 
yards diftance, which is the length of the Live, 
ona fuddain cry Down,then go round him at a {mall 
Diftance at firft ,| taking, the Circuit larger and 


ald )he will be fooner made ; for then there will 5° larger, crying Dowy, that he ftir not( which hei 


be no need to give him theliberty. of Springing 


~ without checking ; for they will mind: no. other 


Game but the Partridge. 


Having brought him to know his Game.,-and- 


thathe is fo Stquxch, as to Hunt clofe and warily 
without que/ting or opening , provide: ar Bullocks 
Liver boyled, (which hath the fame Scent of the 
Partridge.) Then take your Dog in a Line,which 
muft be about 15 Yards long to lengthen out.dn 


may be apt to do being at fome Diftance from 
you, as thinking that he fhould follow you) and: 
then giving him a jerk with the Line crying Dowa,: 
by which he will know that he muft not ftir, 
Being thus ufed and that he is expert therein ;- 
and at command. let him fut ac. liberty , bu: 
with the Live hanging at length dragging after 


~ him; and as he is thus Hu#tine loofe, on afud- 


dain give him your commands to Aye Down, and. 


occafion ; and take in your Alawking Baga good go Peg the end of the Lize to the Ground to hinder; 


piece of the Liver, about the bignels of «a péany 
Loaf cut into finall pieces , and Jead him into the 
Field, and as youare going ( your Dog being by 
your fide or following you , for he muft not go 


down asaforefaid ; andif he doth it not,. correc 


him, rewarding him with fome of the Liverif he 


before you.) give him: your Commands .to fall”, 


his runing away ; then pitch down your Staffor 
Pole, to. which faften your Live of the Net! avy 
fome Diftance front him , and haying. the other! 
end of the Ne in your Hand ,. gently draw. the 
Net over him as he lieth ; and if he efers ro ftir 
at your doing. ity rebuke him , making him lye 
clole , faying Down, Down, and fo draw it over. 

; xx him 
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him backwards and forwards,that when you fhall 
come to draw the Ne over him when he fitteth 
Partridges, he willnot be afraid, knowing what 
he is to do. And che Reafon of the faftning the 
Line to the Ground thathe is lead in, is to cep 
him from runing away atthe firft, if in café the 
drawing over the Ne¢ fhould frighten him, as at 
firftis ulual. 

When he is thus made perfect, and that he 
endures to have the Ne¢ drawn over him without 
ftiriag, and that he is come to a good Scent to 
know the Partridge from the Lark, or any other 
Game, be provided with a Brace, or Lee/h of live 
Partridges,' which carry into the Field, and hay- 
ing Strings to their Legs, peg them down to the 
Ground , which fhould be done over night, to 
the end he may not know they were there placed 
by you; and for your mark of direction to know 
where they are when you come to Hunt with 
him, place up a Bough near them, to the end that 
when by beating about the Fie/d he comes near 
then; that is, ac about Ten or Iwelves Yards 
diftance haying his Zine dragging after him, and 
gaining the Point tobe under the Wind of them, 
give him your Command to lie down; then round 
your Dog Five, Six, or Seven times,to find where, 
they are, as alfo thar he may know his Duty ; 
then come up to him , and peg the End of the 
Line down to the Ground, that when you have 


drawn the Net over the Partridges he may not 30 


rife at their Fluttering , as they will do. ‘Then 
fet a Pole or Staff on the fide of the Partridges 
ata reafonable diftance, to which fix the Line, 
and gently draw it over your Dog, and let: it lic 
Spreadallover. And fearing that your firlt Net 
will not be fufficient to {pread over the Partrid- 
ges, be provided with another, the End of which 
tie to your Staff, and draw down the Wind to- 
wards the Game, fo that both Ne¢s may meet, 


which will {pread overa good quantity of Ground. } 


Then make into your Ne¢s, takethe Partridges, 
and make up your Nets,all which time cau him 
to lie clofe, without ftiring, and having {o done, 
go to him, and reward him with one of the Necks 
of the Partridges, permitting him to take their 
Blood. And if you chance to mifs, however re- 
ie him with fome of the Liver , as afore- 
faid. 

After this method do feveral times, by which 
means when he comes to know the Scent of the 
Patridge, he will know how to feta Covey, and 
you willalfo know at what diftance he fits, for 
the laying over the Nets, 

Note, that when you correct your Dog, al- 
ways have himin a Live that he may not run 
away, and alfo lead him fome diftance after his 
correction. Alfo always when you go into the 
Field, and when you come out, lead him in a 
Line, until he is perfectly made. And Note, 


that the beft time to enter your Dog (ptovided he 60 


Knows his Game) is in Paring time, for then you 
will find more Game, (that is, more Pares) than 
before you can Coveys ; and alfo at that time the 
Partridges will lie more clofe, and not be fo apt 
to {pring , which is 4 great Encouragement to 
your Deg. Alfo Note, that you never let your 
Dog Flunt too long in hot Weather without Water, 
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for that brings them to the Fuling-Sickne/3, which 
French Dogs axe more f{ubje& unto than F mg 
lifh. 

When you have brought your Dog to this 
ftaunch and obedient Hunting, and that you find 
him come upon the Haunt of any Patridgewhich 
you fhall know by his great eagernef$ in Aunt. 
ing, as alfoby Wagging his Stern; then {peake to 
him, faying Take heed, Ware, Down, or the like, 


10to keep him from {pringing them ; but if either 


he rufheth in, or Que/? fo that he fprings them, 
take himup and correét him well, keeping him 
fome time after in his Live that you may not dif 
courage him; then caft him off again to Hunt in 
fome other Haunt where you think to find a 
Covey , and as before give him warning, and if 
you fee that he makes a Point, give him your 
Commands to fall , and taking Range abour 
him, look if you can find them, and it he hath 


20 fet them at too greata diftance, give him your 


Commandsto creep nearer, faying, go nearer, go 
zearer, making him creep upon his Be//y towards 
them, until you think he is near enough; then 
make him lie clofé without ftiring, and draw over 
the Net or Nets as before directed, and be {ure to 
cherifhand reward him well as aforefaid. 

Butif it fo happen that he {pring them through 
his rudenefS, or want of care, then correct him fe- 
verely, and\take him up in your Lie, lead him 
Home, tying-him up for that Night, without giv- 
ing him one bit of Food, and the next Day take 
him to the field in your ftring, and caft him off 
to Hunt about, as before directed, giving him 
harfh Words, to the end he may call to mind 
his former Fault, and be fenfible of your difplea- 
fire, which will make himthe more careful to 
obey your Commands, and if he doth well che- 
ue and reward him, which will much encourage 
him. 

Some Dogs will ftand up in their Setting, which 
is a great Fault, fo that they muft be brought 
fromit. Alfo ’tis agrofs Fault for them to ruth 
in after them, when yougo to {pring them into 
your Nets; therefore be fure he is in fuch Com- 
mand as not to ftir until you have taken them 
up, as aforefaid. 

There is one more material thing to be obferved, 
and thatis to know the nature of your Dog,how he 
fets the Partridzes, whether at hand, or at a 


sodiftance; for thereby you muft be guided to 


draw overthe Nets, otherwife you may Spring 
them and no Fault of the Dogs. 


CoH AL. Xx 


An Abftratt of certain Statute. 
aws in Force, relating to Fowl. 


ing. 


Ne fhall take Pheafznts,or Partridges with 
Engines in another Mans Ground, with- 
out Licence, on pain of forfeiting 10 ¢. to be di- 

vided 
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vided betwixt the Owner of the Ground, and the 
Profécutor. 11 FYen.7, Chapa 7. ‘ 

None hall deftroy, or take away theZgys of 
any Wild-fowl, upon Forfeiture for every one of - 
a Crane or Buftard, 20 d. of a Hern or Bittern, 
8d. and of a Duck, T eal, or other Wild-fow!, 
rd. to be. divided betwixt che Hing and the 
Profecutor.  Stat.r5 Eten. 8.C hap.i1. . 

None thall kill or take any Pheafaurs of Par- 
tridges, with any Net or Engine in the Night Sea- 
fon, upon Forftiting 26 s.for every Pheafant,and 
101s. for every Partridges and upon Non-pay- 
ment of the faid Five, within ten Days, then to 
fiffer a Months Zm ifonmeat Without Bail, and 
ro enter inco Bond with good: Suteties fortwo 
Years, before a Fu/tice of the Peace, not offend 
inthe like kind. Vi 

Every Perfon convicted by his own Confef. 
fion, ot by the Ourhs of two Witneffes , before 
tWo or-more Fuftices of the Peace, to have killed 20 
or taken any Pheafamt, Partridge, Pigeon, ot other 
Game; or to have taken or deftroyed the Eggs 
of Pheafanis, Partridges, ot Swias, fhall be com- 
mitted to Prifon without Bail, except he forth- 
with pay to the ufé of the Poor where the Offenice 
Was committed, or where he was Apprehended, 
2015. for every Fan, or Bez, fo killed, taken, or 
defttoyed ; and after one Months Imprifonment, 
fhall be bound with two fifficient’ Suteties in 
20 7. a piece, not to offehd inthe like cafe. 

2. Eyery Perfon fo Convicted to keep a Grey- 
hound, Dog, or Net ; to kill ér take Deer, Hares, 
Pheafants, or Partridges ( unlefS he have x0 / 
per Annum Bllare, a Leate for Life of 30/. per 
Amun, -ot be worth in Goods 200 /, of be the 
Son of a Nodle Man, or Knight, or Heir to an E- 
Squire) fhall fatter Imprifonmeént, as aforelaid + or 
pay to the ufe of the Poor 4o s. for fuch OF 
fence, as aforefaid. . 

3- None thall Sell, or Buy to Sell again, any 40 
Pheafant., or Partridge (except by them treated 
up, or brought from Beyond Sea) on Forfeiture 
forevery Pheafant 20s, and for every Partridge 
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10 5. to be divided betwixt the Profecutor, and 
the Poor of the Parith where fuch Offence. is 
committed. Stat x. facobi Caprz. 9 2 

"Every Perfo convicted by his own ;Con- 
feffion, or by the Oaths of two Witnelfes, be- 
fote two or more Fuftices of the Peace, to have 
Hawked, or deftroyed any Pheafant or Partridge, 
betwixt the firltsof uly and the Jatt of Avguft, 
fhall fuffer one Montlis Imptifonment ei 
Bail, oripay to the ufé of the’ Poor where the 
Offence was committed , or where he was Ap: 
prehended, 40s, for every time fo Hawking, and 
20s. for every Pheafast or Partridge fo taken 
ot deftroyed; but this Offence ‘fhall be Profe- 
cuted within fix Months after the Offence com- 
mitted. } 

Tl. Te fhail be. lawful for every Lord-of a 
Mannor, or having Free Warren, Inheritance of 
401. per Annum, Free-hold of 80 1. per Annum, 
or Goods worth 400 /. or their Servants Licenfed 
by them, to take Pheafants or Partridges within 
their own Grounds or Precinéts ; Provided they 
do it inthe Day time, and only betwixt Micha. 
elmafS and Chriftmas. 

HI. If any Perfon of a Mean Condition be 
Convicted by his own Confeffion, or by one 
WitrejS upon Oath, before two or more Fuftices 
of the Peace, to have killed or taken any Phea- 
Sant or Partridge with Dogs, Nets, or Engines, 
fhall be committed to Prifon without Bail > une 
lefS he pay to the ufé!of the Poor, as aforefaid, 
20 5. for every Pheafant or Partridge fo killed ot 
taken, and alfo become bound in a Recognizance 
of 20/. never to commit the faid Offence. 

IV. Every Conftable , or Headborough, upon 
Warrant under the Hand and Seal of two Fu- 
Jtices of the Peace , hath power to fearch the 
Fioufes of Sulpected Perfons to keep any Set- 
ting Dogs, or Nets, for the Takins of Pheafants 
or Partridges, and Nets there found, to kill 
and cutin pieces at pleafure, as things Forfeited 
tothe faid Officer, 
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FISHING. 


PAR TY. 


The Rules for Angling , as the choofing of Rods , 


Hooks , Lines , 


Corks, Floats, ¢c. with Directions for the taking all forts of 
Fifh, andthe making of Baits proper for them, according to the 
Seafon of the Year and Weather. Alfo Inftrustions for the taking 
Fifh, withfeveral forts of Nets, ec. Direétions for preferving 
Fifh in Rivers and Ponds , together with many Secrets and Curi- 


Ofities relating to the faid Art. 


CG beA Perk 
The Introduétion. 


T will not be neceflary to trouble the Read- 
er with long Excomium’s on this Delightful 
Art of Fifbing, but only repeat the words 
of a Worthy and Ingenious Gentleman that yo 


~ was a great proficient herein , who often 
ufed to fay , Thatafter his Study , it was areft 
to his Mind , a chearer of his Spirits , a calmer 
of unquiet thoughts, a Diverter of Melancholy, 
a procurer of ContentednefS and Patience , and 
a Moderator of Paffions. 

He that will be his Arts Mafter in this Tanocent 
Recreation , muft not only be experienced in the 
feveral Zackling , as the Rod, Line , Hooks , Sc. 
Butalfo mutt underftand the Nature and Proper- 
ties of each Fi/h , the proper Baéts to take'them 
according to the Seafon of the Tear and Weather. 
And the better to embolden him to a’ progrefs 
herein, he muft be endowed with Hope’ and Pati- 
ence. The firft thing that I fhall Treat of shall 


be the Rod. 


CHAP. IL 


Directions touching the choife of a 
Rod, 


Our Rod ought to be either of one entire 
piece , of two pieces, or of feveral Foynts; 

the former without doubt is the beft , 4ré being 
but a -Mimick of Nature; for in the Compofing 
and Framing Artificial Rods ,-we do but imitate 
the Natural Ones , and think we-haye come near- 
eft the Mark, when we have well Counterfeited 
them ; Butit isthe Opinion of an expert dygler, 
that Rods of two Foyats are the beft ; for that no 
fhoot of any fort of Wood grows {0 exquifitely 
taper, as to make a Rod of fourteen Foot long, 


20 ( which is the ufual Length ): Agd if by great 


chance you fhould get one, the Peth of fiich, a 
quick growing Wood, would caufe the top to be 
brittle , and if of hard Wood, it would then be 
lop heavy ; forthe true Art of making a Rod 
is of a Ru/h Taper , which muft Spring equally 
in all parts, for being {tiff in the one and weak 
in the other , doth oft occafion the lofing the 
Fifh. 

The Red Satow, or Withe, and the Ground Ha- 


3° ze/, ftreight and well grown taper-like from the 


bottom to thetop, are of all others the moft e- 
fteemed as being the tougheft and ligheft , and 
yet ftrong enough tohold the bigelt FA. He hey. 

hould 
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fhould be gathered in the fall of the Leaf, when 
the Sap is in the Roots, for after January it af- 
cends into the Zreuk and Branches, and then they 
are not good. Let them be the beft Rufb-groand 
Shoots you can get, notknotty , but proportio- 
nable ftreight and Slender ; the Boughs and ex- 
erefcent Zwigs fhould be prefently cutoff , but 
not clofe, for fear of cutting any of the Bark , 


which is not only an Zyefore , but a weakning 


to it. 
Haying thus prepared your Rods, laythem on 


a flat Floor with a good weight on them, to keep 
them from warping ; but contrarywife fome hang 
them againft the Wa// of a Room on {mall Tacks, 
with the great ends downwards , which is held 
the beft way , and about February you may pare 
off the knots clofé; and when they are well fea- 
foned and fitted to your liking, fixon the Loops 
of Silk or Hair at the fmall ends ; but by the 
way note, that they are not fully feafoned till a- ~ 
bout a Year and a half; and if they were kept 


two Years, they would be. the better. 


For preferving of thefe Rods or ‘Tops from 
rotting , or Worm eating , ‘tis good to rub. them 
over twice or thrice a year with Sa/et or Linfeed 
Oyl, or with Sweet Butter that hath no Saltinit, 
chafing it wellin; and if the Stocks or Tops of 
your Rods caft with lying , Bath them, and fet 
them in a gentle Straw Fire, which will bring them 


right again. 


Rods may be Diftinguifhed into four Sérts, viz. “~ 
the Zrowling Rod , the Snaping Pole , the Angling 


Rod , and the Fly Rod. 


The Trawling Rod is the largeft, at the top of 
which is put afhort piece of Wood , about fix 
Tiches long, with a {trong Wire Ring to guide 


your Trowling Line. 
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end of the Stock , bore a Hole vvith a Taper bit, 
about four Inches deep , and of a convenient 
fize_to.receive the biggeft end of the Top Rod,and 
haye it Ferretted ; and the reafon of Oing it fo, 
is to preferve the Stock from Splitting where the 
Holeismade. Your Zop Red fhould be about a 
yard. and a half-long, withthe upper rind pte- 
ferved intirely aboutit , and the top though pli- 
ant, yet mutt be fo ftrong to endure the jerk 
of a Trout or Carp. : tee 

At the fmall end faften the Loop either of 
Silk, or Hair, wherein to place the Line , bur 
of allTops queftionlefs the WhaleLone is the beft, 
being plyant and ftrong. ! ; 

The largeft Fyne which is the outward Joynt, 
and carrieth allthe reftas ina cafe , ought to be 
either a Female BambuCane , or elfe ared Sallow , 
thefe being the freeft from warping, and a piece 
feven or eight Foot long yyill carry Jonger and 
better Taper Foynts than a piece of the fame fort 
ten Foot long ; and for the inward Joynts Hafel 
is the beft, which Joynt or Foynts mutt be in 
length proportionable to the fize ‘of the outward 
Foynt, both to length, and to make it exactly a 
Ruth Taper. : : 

If your Rod be of many pieces; they are then 
of Canes’ or Hafel, exadtly bored through to re- 
ceive eachother , the ends being neatly hooped 
about with Sockets of BrafS"or Silver , as before 
taken noticeof And thus may you carrya Rod 
of fifteen or fixteen Foor long, like a walking Staff; 
but thefe being bought at the Shops of thofe 
that fell Fithing Tackle, and at fuch eafy Rates il 
fhall fay no more , advifing you rather to buy 
them , than to beat the trouble to make 
them. i 


The Svaping Pole ought to be fo. ftrong and 
‘large, as the Ayz/er can well Manage, and to 
be of a Tough,and well grown Taper Pole of one yo 
piece , and fuch that will bear a Fi/h of about 
ten or twelye pound weight , to throw out of 
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the Water. 


The Angle Red ought tobe of two, or more 


Joynts of Cane , or Wood as aforefaid. 


The Fly Rod mutt be {mall , curioufly Taper , 


and light to be managed with one Hand. 


In aword, the great Art of making Rods is , 
that they be curioufly Taper , and in all parts 


Of Lines, for the making colouring, 
and preparing them. 


Or your Lives they are either all Hair, all 
Sik, or mixt with both ; but Lines of all 


of a quick Spring proportionable ; for if itis not 5° Si/k (though handfom) are very inconyenient , 


in all parts of an equal Spring, you will feldom 
{trike fure , and by confequence endanger the lo- 
fing the Fi/h. 

The top Rods being fhort , are to be joyned to 
Stocks, Art havin {upplyed the Defect of Na- 
ture. Your Stocks may be either of a good 
ground 4/b, orWitch-hafel about nine or ten Foot 
long, gathered as aforefaid; and be fure it come 
not to the Fire until the Spréng , then if you find 


it Well. Seafoned, fet it exaGtly , otherwife allow 6° 


forget tume. Take notoff the outward Rind,and 
eitlier by its own Nature, or your Arf get it to 
be of a good brown Colour, fothat it make no 
Reflection in the Water ; if youmix a little Ca- 
pons Greafe with Spanifh Brown, and rub the Rod 
over therewith before a gentle Fire, you vvill 
quickly bring it to its right hue, In the {mall 


becaufe of their Twifting ; fo are Lines of Hair 
and Si/k. Therefore make ufe of Lines of all 
Hiair , for all forts of Angling, which muft be 
Taperyvile ; fo that near the Hook they may be 
of one or three Hairs. Next to Lines all of 
Fair, are thofe made of Raw Ardas Silb neatly 
Twifted , which in the Opinion of many are 
excellent , for thefe are far ftronger and finer than 
AZair , and will not rot or twiftin the Water, or 
elfé where. And for the Zrowling or Snaping 
Lines, let them alfo be made of Raw Ardas 
Silk , worked with Bobbins , being far ftronger 
than the coloured Si/é Lines , and much {imal- 
ler,and freer from Twifting. 

Let all your AfZair, as near as you can, be of 
an equal BignefS, and if you lay them about a 
quarter of an Hour in Water, you will find vine 

0 
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of the Z7airs do fhrink, and fach are not good, 
The belt Haérs are plucked from the innermuft 
middle of the Zayl of a White, or Grey Stone- CHUA SP ave : 
Fhorfe. 
When you make a Line of Three Hairs, add : : 
one Thread of Silk, which is fufficient;if you make Tnstruttions relating to Corks, Flotes, 
Lines of Five Hairs,add Two Threads of Silt 5 ‘ox 
and if of Seven , then Three of Si/t 3 this latter 
will be fufficient fo the Chub, Barbel, Pike, nay 
Salmon ; the fecond for the Carp, Trout, Greyling, 19 Ouching » Flotes ord in thi 
&e.and the firft for the Gudgeon,Roach, Bleak, &c. J mane emeins ee ane say ve ee 
In twifting your Hair, great care muft be uled get, and with a fharp Xvife pare it very {mooth 
that they be exactly done, without Gaping and about, which for fize and form is lef¢ to your 
Snarles, and that they be {trong tied at the ends Judgment, it being only to thew you when and 
with the Fi/kers Knots, which is folded Four times how the 7i/h are at your Bait ; the leffer it is fo 
about, under and above. You mutt in drawing much the better in this refpect that it will. not 
this Knot temper your //uir with fome Water,or frighten the Fi/h away, then with a hot Tron bore 
Spittle,for that will make it hold.For the length of 4 Hole through it,and therewith put a Goo/e-Quilf 
your Lines they mutt be proportioned to the place, oF a fit fize for the Cork, which muft be fitted 
and the Fi/b you defign to take, and your own 20 with regard to the proportion of your Line, and 
difcretion mutt be ears guide. that again to the ftrength and dimenfions of the 
For the Colour of your Lines, they fhould as Fifh you defign to take with the Line, as before 
near as poflible imitate the Colour of the Water, Ben in the fecond Chapter. The {mall end of the 
fo that if your & Tair be White, let your Silk be — Coph muft be towards. the Fook, the Quill muft 
Green, for that mixture draws to a light Gray. be pegged into the Cork, and fo your Line into 
If it be in a Muddy Stream, the Si/t had beft the Quill, which you may raife or let down as 
be of a drak A/h-Colour; Bur for your exact Wa- you fee caufe. : : 
ter Green, Take a quart of {mall Ale, and boy! Your Flotes are made of Mufcovy-Duck Quills, 
therein half a pound of 4/om until it be diffolved, or Swans-Quills which are held the beft for. Still 


then putin the Hfair,and levit boyl halfan hour; 30 Water ; but the flat and round Flores are efteem- 
then take it out, and let ir dry in the Shade a ed-the batt. 


Night and a Day; then take Two Handfuls of 
Elder and boylit half an hour in a Pottle of Wa- 
zer , until you {ee a Yellow Scum rife, then put 
in your Zzir with about half a pound of beaten 
Copperice, or inftead thereof, the like quantity 


of Verdigreafe, ora quarter of a pound of each, be the bolder; bur to go fecurely to Work, never 
and let the Water boy! about half anhour more; Jer the Fifh eel the frength-of the Line, let 
then take it off, and let your Aluir ly e therein he Snap it off; but hold him gently urider the 
four or five hours infufing, and you will havean Red. and let him. tire out himfelf which he will 
excellent Greey. To make your Air Tellow , 40 foon do by Eight, or Ten Plunges, and then you 
fteep it in Warer wherein you have cither boyled, may draw him gently towards you ; if you be too 
or bruifed two or three handfuls of Green Wal- hafty you are not a good Fi/her, for this Recre: 


wut Leaves. To make your Hair Ruffet, take @ ation requires great Patience, Induftry, and Vigi- 
Pint of ftrong Lye, half a pound of Soot, and ieee. : 


nwo f{peonfuls of the Juice of Walnut Leaves, and 
when they are well hoyled together, take it off - 


i > & iS I , 
the Fire, let it cool, and put therein the Hasr, 


and Ict itcontinue until it be dyed enough ; To 
make it darker purfome @/méer into the Liquor. CHAP. V. 


If you ie bate the Hair Tawny, bind it clofe ., 
up at bothends, and fteep it in Zanners Ouz until . 
ee according to ante and if you did Rules for the Chufing ? making and 
firft ieah ie Bas ina mere fenest FR , it jixing your Hooks, Plumets, and 
would take the Zaway Colour the better. : 
You mutt die vats Hair before you make it for | ounding L he dep ths of Wa- 
up into Lines, for then you may mix it as you. ter, 
fee caufe. The Green Hair is good from March 
to September; from thence to December the Tel- ‘ 
/ov, and from thence to Eajfer the darkeft Co- S for your Hooks chute them in proportion 
lours. : 60 according to the fize of the Fi/h, you in- 
At each end of your Line make a Lop, the — tend to Catch; ‘Therefore as for the making them 
one for your’ Red: Loop , and the other for your follow thefe directions. Take either Old Spanifh 
Hook. Needles, or {trong Wier,drawn to the fame height 
of temper, that being nealed and laid in the Fire 
you may bend at pleafure. If you make them 
ef Needles, it is but holding them in the Fire 
Lie to 


When your Cork is gently drawn under Water 
then flrike and not, with too {mart a Jerk,buc on- 
ly to faften your Hook, and then draw with an 
eyen touch according as you fee.caufe. Jf your 
Tackling be ftrong, and your Fi/h large, you may 
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or in the Blaze of a Caxdle, until they be Red- 
hor ; then Jet them cool, and you may turn them 
into whar Form you pleafe; but for Wyer you 
mutt ufea Charcoal-Fire , and turn it up and 
down until ic be Red-hor , then let it cool , and 
fo work ic. Firft, File our the Point of the 
Hook, which muft be neither too fharp , nor too 
dull; for the one will be too quick to catch 
every thing, and the other will hit nothing: 
Jet it be therefore fharper than a Pix, and fome- 
what duller than a Need/e; then with a fharp 
Knife raife up the Barb, or Beard , wherein be 
careful not to weaken the ftrength of the £ook. 
too much; then with a Pair of Péyars form 
your Hook rounder thana Semicircle, and let the 
Bow come in enough, fo as to be hooked; for it 
is that which chiefly holds the Fi/h, and not the 
Barb, as by Experience hath been often found ; 
forthe Taperer all Zooks are filed , the ftronger 
they are to hold a Fi/h. 

The Shank of your Hook fhould be of a mo- 
derate length, a little flatter towards the End, and 


. knobbed, for the better faftning ic to your Warp 


of Hair, or Line. You muft then Polith it all 
over, heat it Red-hot in a Pan of Charcoals, put 
it fuddenly into the Water, and that will bring it 
to its true ftrength and hardnefS. ‘ 

By this Direction you may likewife Form 
your double Azoks:, which are two Hooks made 


of one Wyer, joyned Back to Back , and turned , 


the contrary way from each other, with a ftrong 
Wyer to the Stem, or Shank, about three or four 
Inches long , and a Link fixed thereto with fine 
finall Wyer, and unto this laft Link faften your 
Line, or elfe the Teeth of the Pike will foon 
fhear it off. 

Forithe faftning your Length ,or Link of Aiair, 
to the Hook, do thus: Lay it on the infide of 
the Shank, and fo whip it about witha {mall 


Silk-thread well Waxed, and neatly done , with- 40 


out any Knot in the Hair, and faften the Ends 
of the S#/k, by drawing them under your Bows 
at the two or three laft Turns; then cut off the 
Ends of the Avairs which you turned from ‘the 
Hook, and it is no ordinary nvitch which can 
feparate one from the other. On the other End 
ot that Link of Hairs make a Loop, to faften 
the remaining Line thereunto. 

In cafe you Plum your Line, obferve thefé Di- 
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where you Fifh; for which purpofe you muft 
have a Musket-Bullet bored through with a dou- 
ble Thread tyed at it, which Thread being laid 
over your Zook you may therewith Sound the 
Bottom, and then Plumb and Cork accord- 
ingly. 

That you may not incommode your Tackle, 
it will be requifite to keep every Thing or Uten- 
fil apart, and that you be provided with all your 


ro Zackle upon occafion, as your Bod and Palmer, 


your Hooks of feveral fizes; alfo your Corks, 
Flies, Silk, Thread, Lead, c. each in its fevera] 
Box; likewife your Livnen and Woollen Bags, for 
your feveral Baits; alfo aWhetftone, to fharpen 
your Hooks ; and forget not to be provided with 
a finall Pole with a Loop at the End thereof, 
to which a fmall Net may be faftned for your 
Landing of great Fi/b; and be fare let not your 
Paunder be too heavy, thofe that are made of 
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CHAP. VL 


Cautions to be obferved in Angling, 
as.to the Seafons of the Weather, 
the Time of the Day and Year, 
re. 


N Angling fo place your felf that your Sha- 

dow do not at any timereft on the Water ; 

but in very deep Waters that is not {0 neceflary 

to be obferved, yer to be exact you fhould ufe 
all the Advantages the place will afford. 

Ina Pond you fhould Angle near the Foard 
where Cattle go to drink; and in Rivers, in 
thofe places where fiich forts of Fi/b that you in- 
tend to Axzle for do ufually frequent , viz. the 
Chub in deep fhaded Holes; Roach and Pearch in 
Scowrs; Ze/s under hanging-over Banks ; Zroxts 
in quick Streams, and witha #Jy upon the Stream 
onthe Top of the Water; and for Breams inthe 
deepeft and quieteft part of the River. And if 
in.fuch places where the Gravelly Bottom may’ 


rections: Your Plumets muft be of Lead, fome 50 be difcerned, then be {ure to conceal your {elf as 


bigger, fome JefS, with relation to the proportions 
of the Afook, Line, Cork, @c. the Endof theP/u- 
mets being to fink down, yourFLook and Line,that 
it may lye either towards the Middle, or Bottom 
of the Water , as you defign.to Fifh; but they 
muft not be fo heavy as to fink the Floats. Your 
firft Plumet may be about twelve Inches ‘from 
the Hook, and the reft about an Zrch diftant 
from each other ; and of thefe you may ufe. five, 


much as poffible. In Warers peftered with Weeds, 
Roots of Trees, and fuch like, Fifb lye clofe and 
warm, and refort thither in great Shoals, there 
they will Bite freely; but take gBreat care how 
to caft in the Hook, and how to ftrike a Bite, 
for the leaft RafhnefS fofeth Avook and Live. Bur 
in café your AZook beat any time entangled, you 
fhould be provided with a Ring of Lead fome 
fix Inches about, which faften to a fall long 


feven, nine, or as you fee occafion; forthe form 60 Packthread, and thrutt the Ring over your Rod, 


of the Plumets itis nor material, provided they 
be finooth, for otherwife they will endanger the. 


tangling of ‘the Zine, catching filth, or the likes 


yet fomeare'of Opinion , that more than one 

Plimet isinconvenient, 
Yo be cxa& in Pluming and Corking', you 

fhoyld know to'an' Jach the depth of the Water 


letting it go into the Water, and work it gently 
up dnd down with your Packthread, and it will 
foon diftngage your Z70ok.. - 

It is good Augding in Whirlpools, under Bridges, 
at the Falls of A“ds, and in any place where the 
Water is deep and clear , and nor troubled with 
Wind, oc Weather. The beft Times are from 

April 


P 
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April to Oétober, for in cold, ftormy and windy 
Weather Fi/b will not Bite; and the beft times 
of the Day are from Three to Nine in the Morn- 
ing, and from Three in the Afternoon to Swi- 
fet. If the Wind be Eafterly tis in vain to go 
forth to Axzle, any other of the Points are well 
enough, if it blow not hard; bur the South is the 
beft, and a clofe, lowring warm Day, witha 
gentle Wind, and after a fudden Shower, to di- 
fturb the Water, at which time they will beft 
rife at the Fly and Bite eagerly, and therefore the 
moft to be defired by the Angler; and the 
cooler the Weather is in the horteft Months it is 
the better. In Winter all Weathers , and all 
ae are much alike, only the Warmeft are the 


Itis very good Aygling a little before the Fifb 
Spawn , for then their Bedies being full, they 
frequent Sandy Foards , to rub and foofen their 
Bellies, at which time they will freely Bite. 

After a clear Maon/bine Night , if the Day 
prove Dull and Cloudy “tis very good Angling ; 
for in fueh Nights they are fearful to ftir to get 


food, lying clofe, fo that being hungry the next 


Day will boldly and eagerly Bite. 

At the opening of Suces, or Mill-Dams, if 
you go with the Courle of the Water you can 
hardly mifs of Fi, thac fim up the Stream, to 
feek tor what food the Water brings down with 
it. 

In Waters that Ebband Flow, ’tis beft Angling 
at the Ebb; but if the Zides are not {trong, 
then the Flood is to be preferred. 

At any time when you perceive the Zrouts to 
Leap pleafantly at the Flies above Water , or the 
Pikes to purfute other Fi(h, then it is a good time 
to Angle. 

I have fheyed the moft proper Seafons for 
Angling ; there are other Times.as improper, and 
fach are after 
Violent and difcoloured: In the extremity of 
Ffeat, when the Earth is parched witl: Drought, 
efpecially in Muddy or clear Shallow Rivers: 
Ar the Fallof the Leaf; not foon after Spawning 
time, for then their Appetite is much abated ; 
nor is it good to Angle near fuch places where 
Hushandmen wath their Sheep , for that kills.all 
forts of Fith: To conclude , The Experienced 
Angler mut obferve the Times, Seafons , and 
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Carps, Eels, Tench, Breams, Chevins, and Pikes; 
delight moft in ftanding Waters, and {till Pools: 
the three former in Muddy Bottoms, the latter 
in Sandy. Salmons, Trouts, Perch, Gudgeons, Bar- 
bels, Chubs, Roach, and Dace, delight in Runing- 
Streams, the former in the Swifteft and Deepetft 
places thereof, the fatter in itill Pools and Shady 
places of the fame Brooks and Waters. The 
Shad, Mullet, and fome others , delight in fuch 


10 Waters as Ebb and Flow, provided the Floods 


be not exceeding Su/t. 

In this Chapter 1 have been very brief, by reafon 
I intend to be more large when I fpeak of each 
Fifh in particular. 


CHAP. VII. 


Concerning Baits Natural and Lis 
ving, Artificial and Dead, &. 
with Directions for the Making 


and Preparing them, &c. 


) "Here are three forts of Baits for taking 
Fifb Firft, the Natural ones, and thofe 

are generally Living , as Worms of all kinds, 
efpecially the Red, Maggots, Bobs, Frogs, Grafs- 
hoppers, Bees, Beetles, Dors, Butterflies , which 
are admirable for the Clubs ; Wajps, Flornets, 
Snails, {mall Fifh, Sc. Next,the Artificial Baits, 
and they are of two forts; firft, fuch as imitate 
the Living Bairs, efpecially Fizes , for every 
Month and Seafon in the Year, nay, almoft for 
every Fifh, fo great is the variety of them that 


reat Rays, whilft the Waters are 40 frequent the Meadows and Rivers. Thele Flies 


are made on the Bodies of your Zaks, the Body 
of the Fly being made of Wool, and the Wings 
of feveral forts of Feathers coloured’ to the life, 
torefemble thofe you counterfeit; and with thefe 
you draw yourF/ook gently on Top of theWater, 
and generally againft the Stream,and the Fith will 
Biteat them with fitch greedinef$, that. you can 
hardly mifS a Bite. 

The fecond fort of Artificial Batts are Paiffs, 


Places, otherwife his Baits, though neyer {0 good, so Which are made of {everal Compofitions as the 


will be but little effectual. 


CHAP. VIL 


Concerning the Natures of Fifh, in 
what Waters and: Sorls they. de- 
light. 


Shall next defeend to the particular Nature 
of Fifh, and confequently to. the Rules to 
take them. 


young Brood of Bees and Wa/ps , clotted Blood 
of Sheep, Cheefe, Whitebread , Corn , Seeds, 
Bramble-Berries, Flowers, &c. of all which t 
fhall {peak more particularly in their due places, 
when I come to treat particularly of the ways of 
taking each fort of Fifh; howeyer a word or 
two: 

The Red-Worm is good for {ial Fith the whole 
Year about, and {mall Fi/} are good Baits for 


60 Pikes at all times; Sheeps-Blood and Cheefe isa 


good Bait in April; the Bob, dryéd Wafps and 
Bees are for May; Brown-flies are tor June; Mag- 
gots, Hornets, Wafps and Bees,. for Fuly : Suaili fox 
Auguft ; Grafshoppers for September = Corn, Bram- 
ble-Berries, and Seeds , at the Fall of the Leaf: 
Your Artificial Paifts ate for May,Fune, and. Fuly; 
and’ Frogs are for March. * 

Now 
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Now as concerning your Artificial Flies, The pret 

Dun-fly will do well enough the latter end of Fe- 
bruary , if there be fair Weather , for ’tisa fign 
the Air is warm, and that the Fi/h begin to par- 
take of the Suns Heat, fo that in reafon you may 
expect they will bite freely ; The Jit#le Dun-fly 
is proper for March ; The Stone or May-flye is for 
April; The Red and Tellow-fly for May; The 
Black, Dark, Yellow, and Moori/h fly for Fune; 
TheWa/p , and Shell-flye for Fuly; and the Clou- 
dy or Blackifh-fly is for Augu/t. But generally 
Fifh moft eagerly rife at thefe Files, at the 
Seafon when moft forts of Flies refort to the Wa- 
ter fide. 


The beft way to make thefe Flies, is to get 


the living ones of the feveral kinds; and thereby to 
imitate Nature both for Shape, Colour and Size , 
for the nearer the better. Thofe Fi/h that Bite 
freeft at Flies are Chubs , Chevins , Trouts, and 
Salmons. . 

The great Dun-flye is thus made, let the Body 
be of Black-wooll, and the Wings of the Dun-fea- 
thers of a Drakes Tail. ‘The little Dun-flye hath 
his Body made of Dwswooll , and his Wings of 
the Mayle of a Partridge ; thefe are for March. 
The Body of the Stone or May-flye mutt be of 
Black-ws0!ll, but under his Wigs and Tail give 
ita little tincture of a pale yellow , with {ome 
Silk of that colour, and his Wings muft be of 
Drakes Down ; this Fly is for April. The Red , 
or Ruddy-fy muft have his Body made of Reddi/h- 
wooll , capt about with black Sik, and the Wings 
mixt of the Mayle of a Mallard, and the red 
Feathers of a Capons Tail; this Fly is for May. 
The Tellow or Greeni/h-fly muft have his Body 
made of Black-wooll, with a Tellow Lift on either 
fide , and the Wings of a Red Cocks Mayle. The 
Mosrifh-fly hath hisBody made of Duskif/h-wooll , 
and the Wings of the blackith Mayle of a Drake. 
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ferve to have the Wind in your Back , and in 
cafting off your Line, be fure that the Fly fall 
firftto the Water. For every fort of Fly haye {e- 
veralof the fame, differing in colour to fuir with 
the feveral Waters and Weathers. In flow Rivers, 
or ftill places caft your Line as far as you can , 
and lerit fink a little , then gently draw it back - 
and let the Fly float leafurely with the Current. 
When you Angle after Rain, and that the Wa- 


ro ter begins to become clear , ufe the Red-fly for 


dark Waters, keep not near the Water fide, and 
Fifh down Stream; and let not your Line touch 
the Water, but only the F/y. Your Line fhould 
be as long again as your Rod, unlefS the River 
be very fhallow, and clogged up. You muft have 
a nimble Hand , and a quick Eye to ftrike pre- 
{ently upon the rifing of the Fi/h, otherwifé 
the Fifh will be apt to fpew out the Afosk , as 
finding his miftake. 

Ifhall next proceed to Eve Baits, which are 
to be kept each fort by themfelyes ; and to be 
fed with fuch things as they ufe to eat, when at 
liberty. 

The Red-worm delights much in black fat 
Earth ; and if you mix therewith fome Fennel 
{mall chopt , they will very much improve ; and 
fometimes give them a little Ox, or Cow Dung 
newly made : They may be kept in fome little 
Bag, or Box, 

But Red-worms, as alfo all other fort of Worms 
fcour quick, grow very tuff and bright , by put- 
ting them into a thin Clout greafed with Fre/h 
Butter , or Greafe,before you put them into Moff, 
which of all things isbettto keep them in, and 
the Mofi muft be prepared by wafhing it very 
clean, and fqueezing out the Water; and forthe 
Feeding them, drop a fpoonful of Cream into 
the Mb/s every three or four Days ; and remoye 
the Mo/s every week, keeping it in a cool place. 


The Zawny-flye muft be made of Tawyy-Wooll , ,., And note that aDead Mans Skud/ beaten to Pow- 


the Wings made contrary one againft the other , 
of the whitith Mayle ofa White Drake; thefe Flies 
are for Fune. ThWafp-flyis made of Black-wooll, 
capt about with Teslow Sik ; and the Wings of a 
Buzzards Down , or of a Drakes Feathers; this 
Fly is for July. The Shel-flye Termed alfo the 
Green-fly, hath his Body made of Greeni/h-wooll , 
and the Wings of the Herle of a Peacocks Tail ; 
this isalfo for July. The Cloudy Dark-fly mutt be 
made after a different way, for it muft be formed 


on a {mall piece of Cock,bound about with Black - 5 


wool , and Black-filk, and his Wings of the un- 
der Mayle of a Millard with a black Head; when 
you draw it on your Hook , be fure no part of 
the Fook is difcerned ; this Fly is for u- 
uft. 
~ The rougher the Bodies of your Flies are, and 
the more fhining, the better are they. efteemed ; 
and when you haye got a Set of good exact 
Flyes _, they will ferve you many Years, ifcare- 


der for the Worms to {cour in, is excellent. 

White great Magots are to be fed with Sheeps 
Tallow, and Beafts Livers cut {mall. 

Frogs and Grafhoppers willdo well in wet Mofs 
and long Grafs, which muft be every Night 
moiftned; when you ufé them cutoff their Legs, 
and Wings. 

The Bob , Cadis-worm , Canker, and fach like 
are to be preferved with the fame things where 
you take them. 

_ Live-flyes muft beufed as you catchthem. 

The Wafp, Hornet , and Fumble-Bee may be 
dryed in an Oven after the Bread is drawn, but 
be careful offcorching them, then dip their Heads 
in Sheeps Blood , which muft be dryed on, and 
fo keep them in a clean Box; and they will 
continue good a quarter of a Year. 

Inthe laft place touching Compounded Paifts , 
there areas many feveral forts , asthere are Me- 
dicins for the Tooth Ach; ¥ fhall take notice of 


fully kept in a handfom Box free from bruifing 60 fome few, and fuch as-are excellent and appro- 


and crufhing. Obferve this for a Rule, that the 
higheft Flyes are for cloudy and dark weather , 
ope the darkeft for the bright and clear Wea- 
ther, 

. It is not amifS to lay down fome Directions to 
be obferved , for Artificial Fly-Fifping, Filt, ob- 


ved Secrets , refrving others to be Treated of in 
their due places, when I come to {peak of the 
particular ways of taking each fort of Fi/h, 

If youtake Bean-fower, and thofe parts of the 
Rabets Legs called the Almonds, or it it be of a 
fat young Whelp , or Cat, Will do as well, add 

to 
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ro them a like quantity of Sheeps Suet , and Vir- 
ginsWax, and beatthemin a Morter till they are 
Incorporated into one Body ; then temper it with 
clarified oney before a Gentle Fire , and make 
itupinto Bots. When you ufe it, bait your 
Fiooks Artificially with a little thereof, and you 
will find a notable Attradtive quality in it. It 
will keep good at leaft a Year. 

If you take the Kidney Tallow of a Sheep, and 
a like quantity of new Chee/e, and beat them to- 
gether , then adding fo much Wheat-flower as will 
fliffen it; and Kneading it beforé a Fire, allaying 
the ftiffnelS of the Pai? with foft Honey, ’tis an 
excellent Bait for all or moft Fi/h, and will keep 
good a long time. 

Ffoney with the Crums of White-bread , made 
up fliff, isa good Bait for drawing Fi/h to 
it. 

Te is faid that all flrong Smells whether fiveet 
or ftinking will attract Fz/h, fuch as Musk, Affa- 
fetida, Spermiceti, Oyl of Bays, Turpentine’, 
Guame-hedera ; and likewife the fight of fine 
Colours {pecially of Flowers, which have alfo a 
fine {inell. ; 

The next thing to be confidered isthe Floating 
in a Pord, or River for Scale Fifb , and thentake 
notice that Feed brings them together: Now 
there is no better Feed to be caft in than Blood 
and Grains , although Pai? is yery good. Alfo 
Crums of Hloufbold Bread mixt with Mans Dung 
and made into Pas? , is faid to be admirable to 
attract Fifh , efpecially all white-fcaled Fi/h. 
Alfo Paift made of bruifed Hlempfeed is very at- 
tractive. 
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Some General Obfervations , Di- 
rettions,and Cautions to be obferved 
im Angling. 


T is Cuftomary for every Angler to have his 
peculiar Haunt. Now for the attracting to- 
gether the Fi/hin fuch a place, once in four or 
five Dayscaft in fome Corn boyled foft; alfo you 
may caft in Garbage, Worms chopt into. pieces , 
or Grains {teept in Bloodand dryed; But for Carp 
and Zench throw in fome Ground Malt to keep 
them together. 

If you Fi/h in a Stream,then caft in 
aboye your /Yook down the Stream. 

If when you are a Fi/hinz, you would know 
what Bait the Fi/h at that time beft loye, when 
you have taken one, flit the GiZ, and take out 
his Stcmack , and open it without bruifing ; and 
you will there find what he laftfed on,. and ac- 
cordingly bait your Zook. 

In. Fifhing have a great care of wearing light 
and dazeling Apparel , but choofe thofe that are 
dark,or {ad coloured ; alfo if poffible thelter your 
felf under fome Bufh, or Tree , or ftand fo far 
from the Bank fide, that you can only difcern 


your Grains 
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the Float ; for Fifh are Timerous and Fearful of 
every thing they fee, 

The beft way of Aygling with the Fly is down 
the River, not up ; and if you would have them 
to bite freely, be fire of having fuch Baits as 
they are Naturally inclined unto; and in fuch 
manner as they are accuftomed to rective them. 
If your Baits be of Pazft, as before noted , for 
the keeping them on your Hooks, add a little Flax 

TO or Wool. ‘The Eyes of Fifh are faid to be good 
Baits for all Fi/h. 

Keep your Rod neither too dry nor too moift , 
for the one will make it brittle, and the other 
rotten. 


CEB A 9PacoX. 
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Of the Natures, Qualities, Ge. 
Of Several forts of Fith , with 
Direétions to take them. 


He GU DGEO N isa fimall but excel- 
lent Fifb , being not much inferior tothe 
Smelt, for anexcellent pleafant Taft; he Spawns 
three or four times in the Summer Seafon-, and 
delights in fivift Streams and gravelly bottoms , 
lying low , fo thathe feldom bites eagerly; and 
if once he be ftruck , you can hardly Jofé him, 
being a leather Mouthed Fi/h. Your Bait muft 
always Trail gently on the Ground, whether you 
ufé Float or not ; fome ua Runing-Line,without 
Cork or Float as for the Trout , but of all Baits 
the fall Red-worm isthe beft ; allo Wa/ps, Gen- 
tles and Cad-baits are yery good. In the Heat 
4° of Summer. this Fi/h lyes {catered up and down 
in fhallow places of the River ; but in the Cold 
Weather they betake themfélves to deep Places 
and accompany together. If you would catch 
ftore of this Fi/h, be provided witha long Pole , 
to ftir up the Savd and Gravel, which will gather 
them together; and caufé them to Bite more 
eagerly. 
The ROACHis a leatherMouthed Fi/h,and being 
once ftruck , feldom lofeth his hold , havin 
5° his Zeeth in his Throat , as all leather Mouthed 
Fifh have this is no delicate Fifh , being fo full 
of Bones , the beft part is the Spawa ; he is ve- 
ry eafily taken , biting eagerly; and as the Carp 
for his cuning is efteemed the Water-fox , fo this 
for his Simplicity is Termed the Warer-/heep. They 
are great Storers of Ponds and Rivers, butthofe 
in the former are of lefS Efteem, though. not fo 
long. 
This Fith Spawns about the middle of May. 
60 The general Baits are {mall white Swayls, Cad- 
baits, Bobs , Sheeps-blood , all forts of Worms , 
Gnats , Wafps and Paift ; In April the Cadis, or 
Worms are proper; In the Hot Sunimer Months 
the White Snayls and Flies; but note they mutt 
be under Water , for they will not bite at the 
Top. In Auguft any flight Pai? made of Bread 
and Floney kneaded intoa Pai/?, will ferve well 
Aaa , eriough ; 
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enough ; this will alfo ferve in the Winter ,, but 
Gentiles are cfteemed a better Bait in the cold 
Weather ; You muft Fifh about a Handful from 
the botcom. The Black Ant-fly which is plenti- 
fully co be found in Azt or Mole-hills about Au- 
gut , if it hath her Wings entire , isan excellent 
Bait, the like is the fhort thick white Worm , 
which is ufually found at the Plow-TZai/, at the 
breaking up of the Ground. Alfo young Wa/ps 
and Bees their Heads being dipt in Blood are 
excellent Baits. There are feveral other good 


Baits , as Sheeps Blood dryed hard, mixt with a- 


little Salt to drain out the waterynefS , and cut 
into fimall pieces; alfo take a handful, or two of 
good Whear , boil it in AM/k till _itbe foft, then 
gently fry it with A/oney, and a little beaten Saf- 
fron diffolved in Milk, 

DACE are much of the {ame Nature of the 
Reach) , fo that what Directions you find for the 
one, may {érye for the other , with this Diftindti- 
on, that Dace will Bite towards the top of the 
Water very freely , but better atthe bottem: If 
you boil a Handful of Wheat in a little M/k un- 
til it be foft , and then fry it gently with fome 
Honey, fo that you break not the Wheat, ’tis an 
excellent Bait, efpecially if in the frying you 
add a little Saffron diffolved in two ot three Spoon- 
fulsof Milk, The feveral forts of CadisWorms, 
are alfo all proper Busts for this Fifth. It will 


FOP SCI ING: 


with a Gra/hopper (which for that Seafon is beft) 
be fire fo to order your bufinefS (by ab{onding 
your felf behind fome Zree) that you are not efpi- 
ed; then caft in your AZook gently about Two 
Foot before the Chub, that you defign to take, 
and you will hardly mifS him: For want of a 
Grafbopper you may ufe any great Fly, Beetle, or 
Dor, having his Wigs cut off, and in Winter the 
Brains of a Horfe is a moft certain Bait to take 


rothem; for they bite fo greedily at it in the extre- 


mity of Winter, that you may in a manner clear 
a River of them, and indeed they will greedily 
Bite at any Bait. : 

In Hot Weather Angle for him near the Zop of 
the Water, and in Cold near the Bottom ; In 
March, and April Bait withWorms; In May, June, 
and July,with Flyes,Snayls,8cc. and. in Auzguft,Sep- 
tember, &c. ule Paifts. 

TRO@TS are not only a delicate Fi/h,but afford 


20 goat pleafiire in taking them. They Bite either 


high or low at Flzes or Ground-Baits, in Pooles or 
in fwift Streams: Tis pity he is not always 
in Seafon, yet he comes in and goes out with good 
Company, viz. the Stag and Buck. His chief de- 
light is in hard Gravels. The Spawns in Odober, 
and November, which is contrary to the Nature 
of other Fi/h , which Spaws in the Spring, which 
is a Seafon moft fit for generation. 

The Trout is always lowfy, lean, and unwhol- 


Bite at any F/y , but principally at 4yt-flies, of 30 fom, in Cold Weather ; but when it begins to be 


Which the blackith found in Mole. Aids, in June , 
Fuly , Auguft and September , are the beft; for 
preférving them for uf, put them alive into a 
Gla/s-Botile, in which is fome of the Earth from 
whence they are taken, with fome of the Roots 
of the Gra/s of the Hillock ; then Jaya Clod of 
Earth over it , and they will keep good a Month 
or two, provided you bruife not their Wings. 
The beft time to take them is,when they Swarm, 


Warm, he gathers ftrength, and forfaking the ftill 
and deep Streams,keepeth in the Gravelly and fhal- 
low Waters, for the rubing and cleanfing himfelf 
from his LowfinefS; thefe Lice are a {mall Worm, 
with a pretty big Head, and ftickclofe to his 
Sides, fucking away his Moifture. 

The Baits moft proper for the Trout are Worms, 
Minnows,or Flies, either Nataral or Artificial ; and 
of all Worms, thofe called the Dew-Worm, Lob- 


which is about the latterend of July, and begin- 40 Worm,and the Brandling, found in old Dung-hills 


ning of Aug. The White Worm with the 
Red-head , found in new broken up Grounds that 
are Heathy or Sandy, are excellent Baits for 
the Winter. Ifyou put them into a Veflel with 
fome of the Earth from whence they were ta- 
ken they may be preférved all the Win- 
fer, 

The CH@B is known by the Name of a Cheven, 
or Chavender , in feveral places ; he Spapas in 
March, is very full of forked Bones , and eats 


very Waterith: Of all Fi/h, he is beft to entera 5° 


young Angler, as being very eafy to be taken 
greedily biting the Bast; and although he is a 
Leather Mouthed Fi/h, and will not eafily get 
free, yet being flrong, you muft give him play, 
for fear of breaking your Line. He delights to 
lic on the Top of the Water, but is of that fear- 
ful quality, that he will fink down at the Shadow 

- of any thing that he efpies, were it a Bird that 
flyeth oyer the Water, but he foon rifeth up a- 
gain, 

Now for the taking this Fi/b obferye theft Di- 
rections ; Find out fome £7ole (for he delights in 
fuch places, and Poo/s rather than in Rivers), and 
in a hot day feveral of them will lie floating al- 
moft on the furface of the Water; and having 
your gale in readinefs, and your Afook baited 


are the bef. 
By the way remember that in Fi/hing with 


- Worms , you always clap them alive on your 


Flwk, and get fuch as are ftrong and lufty, fich 
as will ftirand moyea good while in the Water on 
your Hook ; for when once they are dead,it is to 
little purpofe to keep them on. For the preferya- 
tion of thefe Worms, keep them in a Box with 
Mofs, to nourifh them, which muft be often fhif- 
ted, and their Food as often changed, efpecially 
in the Summer Seafon. 

If you Fifh withthe Minow, or Stickle-bag, let 
it not be too big; or for want of Natural Aé- 
nows , wfe Artificial ones ; all.the skillis in Bazt- 
ing your Flook, which muft be hidinthe Mouth 
of the Mixnow,and let the Point a little come out 
of his Gi//, but his Body mutt be ftrait. 

Ufe neither Cork »or Plumet when you Fih for 
the Trout, cither with Minnows or Flies, Natural 
or Artificial. Now concerning the Flies, 1 have 
already treated how to make them, howeyer a 
word ortwo more. Jf you can Bait your ook 
with a Natural Live Fly, fuch an one as you 
perceive to ufé the Water at that time, and at 
which the Trouts, leap that is beft; and next to 
that an Artificial Fly exactly made, for which 
take the affiftance of fome Expert F/y-Maker ; for 

one 
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one Ocular Obfervation will make a deeper im- 
preffion than Twenty Verbal Lectures, for Ex- 
amiple teacheth better than Precept. 

In carrying your Rod, move it with an even 
hand, fo as your Fly may gently touch the Top 
of the Water, cutting the Stream as it were juft 
as you fhall {ee the Natural Fizes do. 

As for Paifts they are not very kindly for Troutss 
unlefs for old Jarge ones, which are difficult to 
be gor out of their Holes, unlefS by Night ; for 10 
they are as crafty as old beaten Hares. When 
you fufpect that any lie concealed in Floles, then 
go outin the Avening and Bait your Hook with 
any Paift, drawing it gently on the Top of the 
Water; and the Trout will ‘then make to it yery 
greedily ; bucbe fire lie concealed if it be Moon- 
Shine, for this Fi/h is exceeding quick-fighted, and 
very coy, fothat:the Mornings and Evenings, are 
the beft, except in Gloomy Weather. 

The EZELwas by the Romans efteemed the 20 
Helena of their Feafts, as being fo dainty a Fifb; 
moft men differ about their Breeding for {ome are 
of Opinion, that they Breed by Generation as o- 
ther Fifh, whilft others fay, that they are Bred of 
Mud, or other putrifadtion of the Earth (as are 
Rats, Mice, ad many other Creatures) and deny 
them to have either Spaw, or Melt ; others hold 
that when they grow Old,Breed others out of the 
Corruption of their Old Age; and others are of 
Opinion, that they are Bred of a particular 3° 
Dew that falls in the Months of May or Fune, on 
the Banks of Rivers or Ponds , which in a few 
days, by the heat of the Suz, is turned into fimall 
Eels; and thefe are by fome called Te/vers. 

It is by Experience found,concerning the Breed- 

ing of Bels,That take two large Zi urfs of Grafs, 
which cut about a Foot {uare and ‘Three Inches 
thick, lay them Grafs to Grafs, tie them together 
with Pack-Thread , and lay them in a Pond in 
May, and they will Bred Eé/s; and this may be 40 
done for the floring Ponds therewith, 
* The moft Curious haye diftinguifhed els into 
fourforts, viz. the Silver Eel 3 the Greenifh Eel, 
which is called a Greg; the Blackifh Eel, which 
hath a broad flat Head, and the Be/ withRedith 
Fins. J thall only {peak of the Silver Eel, which 
is believed to be Bred by Generation, and not by 
Spawning,the young coming forth alive from her 
about the length and bignef$ of a middle fized 
Pin; and this fort is efteemed the beft and deli- 
cateft Di/h : 

Eels delight in Muddy Banks, and in Rotten 
Roots of Old 7rees, that grow on the Banks of 
Rivers. The beft places to Fifh for them with 
an Angle areat Mill-Ponds, Wears, Bridges, great 
Falls, and the like; Your Lines mutt be ftrong, 
not very long, well Plumed , and muft have a 
good round /Yook without a Cork; for you muft 
hold your Live {tiff, and not to pull fmartly, but 
fatfer him firft to tire him@lf. They feldom ftir 60 
out of their /o/es during the Winter Seafon, bur 
keep in the Mud; nor do they much ftir abroad at 
any Scafon in the Day, fo that the moft proper 
time to take them is in the Night. 

The beft Batts to take them are the Red Worm, 
the Minnow, pieces of Sheeps, or Hlens-Guts, young 
Lampries, or Lamperas, but above all, pieces of 
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W thé ways to take Eels 
as followeth: Faften your 
de with your laying Hooks in 
the Water,or you may throw ina Line with good 
ftore of Hooks Brited and Plen’d witha Float, 
to difcover where the Line licth; that when you 
come in the Morning, you may take it up with 
your Drag-Fook, 


Bobing forE ELS. 

‘ ] Here is away to take Zels, viz. 
that is take very large Lads, {cour them 
well, and with a Need/e run fome {trong twifted 
Sik through them from End to End ; then take 
fo many as to Wrap them about a Board, at leaft 
@ dozen times , and tie them faft with the two 
Ends of the Sik that they may hang in fo many 
3; then faften all toa {trong Cord, and 3- 
bout Four Ziches above the Worms faftena Plum 
of about Three quarters of a Pound, and { fatten 
your Cord to a ftrong Pole: Having thus your 
Tackle ready,choofe a Muddy Place to Fith in, and 
when you think they have fivallowed them as far 
as they can,draw up your Line gently, and bring 


them to Shoar. 
Here is another way to take Eels, called 
Snigling ; this is done in the Day , and af- 
ter this manner: Take a flrong Line and Hook 
Baited with a Lod, or Garden Worm, and obfer- 
ving fuch Holes and places where they ufe to lic 
(as near Wears, Mills, or Flood Gates) and gently 
by the help of a Stick , putting your Bait into 
{uch Hples or Places where you think they lie, 
you will hardly mif§ taking them; but be careful 
of pulling ir out too boifteroufly. 

Eels are alfo taken by Eel Spears, whic! 
areto {trike into the Afud to the bottom, 
they lic. Thefe Spears are.common and 
toall. And this way is be 
they liein deep, Aduddy, 
ther. 

FLOUNDERS delight in Brackith 
wherein the Salt-Water Ebbs and Flows, .as the 
Thames , Medway, Severn, and the like; yet will 
they get up a good way into Frefh Streams, 
where they will thrive very well. It is a Fifh 
that affords good fport to the Angler , and are 
greedy biters; neverthelefs they are crafty, fo 
that you muft not let your Bait lie {till to draw 
them on the more eagerly. The Months moft 
Proper to Fifh for them are in April, May, Fune, 
and July, at any time of the Day; they delight 
to lie either ina fiift Stream, or in the fill Deep, 
but chiefly in the Stream. The belt Baits are _ 
the Red Worms, Wafps and Gentles your Line mutt 
be ftrong, and Plumbed within fight Znches of 
your Hoek. The Flounder will thriveand grow 
exceedingly in Ponds, but will not Breed there. 

The CALAR is a Fith not known to be taken 
any where but in Wimander-Meer, in LancafFir2 ; 
It is efteemed a delicate Difh, and is oft uled for 
Pies, and {ent to London for Prefents. "Tis a 
Spotted Fith, like a Zrout » and &ldom exceeds a 

Foot 


raw powdred Beef; No 
with the faid Baits are 
Line to the Bank-fj 


Bobing } 


Snigling for EELS. 


h you 
where 
known 
{t in Winter, for then 
Sedgy-Beds, many toge- 


Streams, 
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d: f in length, being free from Bones, 
een a but what is on his Back. This 
Fith is for the generality taken with Nets. 

The G2? JN/JAD is an excellent Fifh , and 
only found in Pemble-Meer, and generally taken 
alfo with Nets. 

The GRALING, andthe UMBER, are 
by fome efteemed all one Fifh, but differ in fize, 
as the Herring and Pilcher, and are much of the 
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laid a fteep about ‘Fwenty four Hours in Clasi- 
fied Honey ; and if you Bait the Ground with 
the fame’ you can hardly mifS) taking them, if 
there be any. Your Rod and Line muftbe both 
long and ftrong, and Jet him tire himfelf before 
you Land him; for it is a {trong ¥/h, and will 
ftrugale much. 

BREAMS are of two.forts, the one a fale, 
and the other a fre/b Water Fifh, but differ little 


nature and property of the Zrovt, but — fearce 10 from each other as to ‘Taft, Shape, or Nature.- 


fo big. They delight in clear fivift Streams, 
with Sandy Shoars, and are taken with the fame. 
Baits, and after the {ame manner; but efpecially 
the Fly is the chief Bait, at which he is very 
greedy and bold. He is no Leather-mouthed 
Fith, therefore eafily loft after he is ftruck. In 
the Winter he lyeth very clofé; but after April 
he appears, and is eafily taken.. Bur the beft 
Fifhing for the Gra/ing is to go into the Water, 


The fre/h Water ones breeds in Ponds and Rj- 
vers, but delight beft in the former , and are 
generally fairer and fatter in them than in Rivers. 
It is a lufty ftrong Fifth, fo that your Tackling 
muft. be very good; he_hath two Sets of Teeth, 
is a very great Breeder; the Me/rer being ob- 
ferved to haye two large Melts, and the Spawner 
as many Bags of Spawy, and Spawneth in Fung 
and July. The beft Seafon for Angling for 


and to ftir up the Gravel and Saad with your 29 him, is from St. James-Tide until Bartholomew. 


Feet , or with a Pole; and then with a Worm 
Fifh down the Stream , where the Water runs 
thick. 

You fhould do well to Head your Hook upon 
the Shank , with a very flender narrow Plate of 
Lead , and let it be flenderer at the-Bent of the 
Fiook, that the Bait may the eafier come over it ; 
and keep yout Bait always in Motion. 

The S71C XLE-BAG is a {imal prickly 


idé. 

This Fifh is a great lover of Red Worms, 
efpecially fuch as are to be found at the Roor 
of great Docks, alfo Flag-worms , Wafps, Green- 
flies, Grafhoppers, which muft have their Legs 
cut off, and Pai/f,of which there are many forts, 
which are found yery good Baits for him; but 
the beft are made of Brown-Bread and Honey, 
Gentles, young Wafps, Grafs-hoppers, and the Red 


Fifh without Sca/es, and not Fifhed for, but for 30 Worms. 


Baits to catch other Fifh. 

The MINNOW is alfo a fimall Fith with- 
out Scales, and ufed alfo for a Bait for other 
Fith, Itis.a great Spawver , and ferveth as well 
for a Prey, as for a Buit for Fih; the like is the 
Stickle-baz. 

The BARBEL is-a Leather-mouthed Fihh, 
and though he feldom breaks his hold’ when 
hooked, yct he oft breaks both Rod and Line, if 


he proves to be a big one. The Male is 4 


efteemed much the beft, but neither very good. 
They fivim together in great Shoals, and are at 
their worft in April, about which time they 
Spawn, but foon come in Seafon. This Fifh loves 
to frequent Weedy places, and ina Gravelly 
rifing Ground , wherein he is {aid to Root with 
his Nofe, likea Hog : In the Summer he alfo fre- 
quents the ftrongeft Swifts of the Water, as deep 
Bridges, or Wears&5c. amongft the Piles, HoMow 
Places, and Weeds; bucin the Winter he retires 
into deep Waters, and there helps the Female to 
make a Hole in the Sand for her Spawn, which 
the -hideth from being devoured by other Fith. 
It isa very cuning and curious Fifh for his Baits, 
for if they be not clean, {weet, and Well {coured, 
and kept in fiveet M8 he will not Bite, which 
if well ordered, and curioufly kept, he will Bite 
with great eagernef$; the beft Bait is the Spawn 
of a Salmon Trout, or any other Fifh ; and if you 


Would have good Sport, Bait the places where ¢, 


youlintend to Fifh therewith a Night or two be- 
fore, or with big Worms cut into pieces; and the 
earlicr in the Morning, or later in the Evening 
that you Fifh, it isthe better; Alfo the Lob-worm 
isa very good Bait: Be fure to cover all your 
Flook with the Bait, Your green Gentles are allo 
a very good Buit, and fo are bits of tough Chee/e, 


It is a curious Fifh to be taken with Zook and 
Line, therfore obferve thefe Directions , which 
may alfo further you in your Carp-ft/hing, which 
is much of the fame Nature. Get a Quart of 
large Red Worms, and in about three Weeks they 
will be throughly fcoured, if you put them into “ 
frefh MofS well watht and dryed every three 
orfour Days, feeding them with far Mould and 
chopt Fennel. 

Your Lines fhould be Silk and Hair; but the 
beft are all Si/f. Your Floats fhould be Swan- 
Quill Floats , or large Goofe-Quills, For your 
Plumbtakea piece of Lead fafhioned like a Pear, 
with a fmall Ring at the little End of it; faften 
your Lead to your Line, and your Line-Hook to 
your Lead, about ten or twelve Znches fpace be- 
tween Fook and Lead is fufficient, and be fure 
your Lead is heavy enough to fink the Float. 
Your ZZook being well baited, and your Worm 


go ftrong, the Worm will draw your Afook up and 


down on the Bottom , which will provoke the 
Bream to bite the more eagerly. 

If you fit three or four Rods and Lines in this 
manner, and fet them as thall be direéted , your 
Sport will be much the better. Get the exact 
Depth of the Warer (if poffible) that your Float 
may lye juft equal with the Water , directly over 
your Lead. Then provide this following Ground- 
Bait; Take about a Peck of fweet Gro{s-ground 
Malt, and boyl it a very litcle; then ftrain ic 
hard through a Bag, and carry it to the Water- 
fide where you have Sounded, and where you 
fuppofe the Fifh do frequent, there throw in 
the faid Mal by Handfuls, well {queezed, that 
the Stream may not feparate it before it comes 
to the Bottom; and be fire to caft it in at leaft 
a Tard above the place where you intend yeu 
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Fook hall Lodge; 
carry it {omewhar d 


otherwife the Stream will 
own. Dothis abovt Nine of 
the Clock at Night, and preferve fome of your 
Malt in your Bag, and about Three in the Motn- 
ing Vifit the place, but with great care at a di- 
flance , leaft you are efpied by them; for it is 
certain, thatthey have their Sentinels watching 
on the Top of the Water, whilft the reft feed 
under; then dexteroufly Bait your Hook, fo that 
the Worm may crawl ‘too and fro the better to 
entice the Fith co bite ; and where you find the 
Fith to play moft, and ftay longeft (which is 
generally in the'deepeft and broadeft part of the 
River) there 'caft it in, ‘that it may reft about 
the midft of your Bair that is on the Ground. 
Caft in your fecond’ Line to reft about a Tard 
above that, and a third about a Tard below it. 
Let your Rods lye’ on the Bark , with fome 
Stones, or the like, to ftay them at the ‘great 
Ends, and then withdraw your felf, yet fo as 
to have in your Eye all thé Floats, and when 
you fee one bitten, and carried away , be not 
over-hafty to nin in, but give time ‘to the Fith to 
tire himfelf, and then gently touch him. 

If there beany Carps in the River, ’tis aneven 
lay youtake one or more of them; and if there 
be any Pike, or Perch, to be {ure they’l yifit the 
Ground Bait, though they touch’ it ‘not, being 
drawn: thither by the igreat refore of the {mall 
Fihh ; and until you remove them ‘tis in vain to 
think of taking the Bream, or Carp. 1n this cafe. 
let one of your Afsoks be baited with a finall 
Bleak, Roach, or Gudgeon , about two foot deep 
from your Float , with a little Red Worm ar the 
Point of your’ Hook, 
Will be fure to fiap ic. 

This Sport is good till Nine in’ the Morning, 
and tha Gloomy Day till Night; but however’ 
it is good to withdraw; and about Four i the 
Afternoon caft in’ the remai 
and proceed as before; but 
place too much, 
you.! | F y 
The ZEN A (for the mioft part ) lieth ar 


and if a Pike be there he 


do'not frequent one 
left’ the Fifh grow too crafty for 


the/Bottom of the Water, and chiefly in Muddy. 


Soyls, and amonsit Weeds; he delights in’ Pits. 
and Pords, moré than in Rivers: his Flefh is yery 
good, and of a pleafant ‘Taft’, although he fre- 
quents Muddy places:' In the Heat of the Year 
he will Bite freely , elfé not; theréfore the beft 
Seafon for Angling is in June, Fuly, and Auzuff, 
and early in*'the - Mornings’, and ‘late’ at 
Nights. : 
* Though the Pike preys on ‘moft forts of fnall 
- Fifh} yet he will ‘not touch ra Tench , which is 
fuppofed to proceed from the benefit he receives 
from them in point ‘of Health; for being fick, 
the “approach “of this -Fifh to rub! againft ‘him 
revives him, and the Slime: is very good for all 
wounded Fifh; and © therefore -he is*called the 
Fifkes Phyfician. Authors write ftrangé Vertes 
to be in the Zerch; but how true, I dare not 
affirm. L Volo 

Though Bats which the Teach delights in are 
fiveet Pai/ts, as ‘thac whielt is “tiiadé of Browy- 
Bréstd-anc Hlondy © Ke will! alfo'Biré very’ gree- 
dily avahy Pai? whérein\Tar Of fives? O7l isan 


ndet of your Malt,’ 4o hard Scales, havin 


i8y 
Ingredient; alfoat the Maggot , Red Worm, Cad- 
Worm, Lob-Worm, Gentle, and at. dryed Wa/ps; 
efpecially if dipt in ZZoney. inc 

To take good ftore of this Fith obferve thee 
Directions: Provide your (lf with a good large 
Cafting-Net well Leaded, witha large Me/h, and 
deep tucked; then make the place (where you 
intend to Fifh) clean from Stakes and Bufbes with 
a Rabe, or fome fitch thing ; that there may be! 
nothing to entangle it; then take a quarter of a’ 
Peck of Wheat baked well in ah Oveq » with 
about three Quarts of Wiurer, alfo five Pints of 
Blood, and mix it with the Wheat well together, 
adding thereto as much Bray as will make. it 
become a {trons Pai/P; then take about a Quart 
of Lob-Worms chopt in pieces, and mix them in 
the Pai/?, and make it up into Balls about the 
bignefS of a Goofe-Feg, and throw them into the 
Pond \ithin the compafS of the Cafting-Net, and 
betwixt whiles caft in fome Grains; then when 
you think the Fifh have’ found the Baiting place, 
about the Clofe of the Evening caft’ in your 
Net over the faid Baiting-place. This being done, 
have a long Pole with a large Cork to ftir all 
about the Nef to raife the Fifth , Which are fene- 
rally “fltick in the Mud, where they can’t long 
endure , and let the Nef lye near half an ‘hour 
before you take ic up, and be fure’to lift up the 
Grown’ of ‘the Nef upright with a long Staff, 
3othat the Fifth may play in the Tuck of the 

Net. 

The PERCH is a bold biting Fifi | being. 
one of the Fifhes of Prey, thatlike the Pzte an 
Trout he catries his Tve*h in his Mouth » Which * 
are'very large; and he is*fo Voratiotis, ‘that he! 
dares attack one of his own kind , Vvhich the 
Pike vvill hardly do’ He hath an hooked or Hog. 
Back, “vyhich is* atmed: vyith fharp” and ftiff 
Briftles } and all his Ski ‘is coveted yvith dry 

@ two Fins on his Back vvhich. 
few other Fifth haye; he is alfo a flow grower, 
and féldom exceeds” two ° foot in) lengelr; he 
Spawns' but oncea year, and that in’ February or 
March. ‘There are {aid to’ be ‘tivo forts of - 
Perches, the one Salt Water, and thé other Frefh; 
the firft hath but one Fin on his Back, th€ other - 
hath two. — By ‘the Phyficians this Fifh 8° held” 
very nourifhing, but hard of digeftion. - °° ! : 

The Perch biteth wvell all the Day in’ Cloudy 
50 Weather, but chiéfy in the Morning dnd to- 
wards the Evening’: "The bet Seafon of the Year 
is vvhen'the Spring is far {pent, at vvhich time hé” 
Bites fo greedily, that you may take at’ one fland- 
ing all ‘that are in one’ A7o/e; ‘and in a fair vyarm 
Day “int the’ Wirth he will alfo Bite , clfe? 
NORE ANS SOT MLS spel. ab 

The proper’ Baits for the Perch are the Belly 
of a’ MieRrel cut into {mall pieces about the fize © 
of a Mivhow ; the final Frog, the Minnow, and the’ 
Worm called the Brandlinz; if yyell {coured {is thé 
beft; you «may “alfo’ ii the Lob-Worn yyell 
fcoured, likewile’ Bods, Gentles;Oak Worms, Wafps, 
and Cad-Baits. ‘ ma eee 

‘The Perch is “no Leather mouthed ith, and 
therefore 'vvlien he Bitts'pive time enough to — 
pouch his Bast, and carry your ‘Bait about Mid- 
Water; vvith a Cork on your Line) °° 
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If you Bait with a Minow (which affords the 
moft diverfion), Fix your Hook through his up- 
per Lip, orin at the Back, only taking up the Skin, 
and then he will Swim up and down, being kept 
up by the Cork and Line. If you Bait with a 
Frog, then put the Hook through the Stix, and 
his Leg towards the upper part. 

Your Line fhould be good and flrong, and a 
good Hook Armed with Wyre, fo thar if a Pike 
comes you may be prepared for him. But before 
you go to your Work,it were not amifS to Bait the 
Ground where you intend to Fifh over Night, with 
Lob-Worms chopt in pieces. 

The BLEAK is by fome called the Fre/h-Wa- 
ter Sprat, or the River-Swallow , by reafon of 
his continual Motion, for it delights to be on the 
Top of the Water, and always in Motion, mak- 
ing fhort and quick turns to entrap the fies. He 
is an eager biter , and is caught with all forts of 
Worms bred on Trees, or Plants ; alfo with Flies, 
Paift, Sheeps-Blood, &c. and in an Evening the 
Bleak willtake the Natural, or Artificial Fly, that 
is but fimall, and of a Brownilh Colour, with a 
Fiook anfwerable- 

This F#/h ufeth to keep in Company together, 
fo that a Pater-Noffer Line is good to take them ; 
that is, a Live which Seven or Eight finall Hooks 
faftned to it, at every Six Juches diftance, and 
with this a reafonable Angler may take Four or 
Fiveat a time. 

The beft Bait in a warmclear Day is the fmall 
Fly, at the Top of the Water, at which they will 
Bite very eagerly, efpecially in the Avening ; and 
if itbe cold and cloudy , Gentles, or Cadice are 
the beft, and to Fifh at about Two Foot under 
Water. 

There is an excellent way to catch Bleaks, by 
whiping them in a Boat, oron a Bank-Side , in 
{wift Water in a Somers Evening with a Hazel 


FIS HEN G. 


feareth not to fee or to be feen by a Man, which 
iscontrary to the Nature of all other Fi/s. You may 
Fith for him with Ledger, or a Walking-Bair, the 
former is fixed to fome certain place,of which here- 
after;for the latter it is which is now to be handled. 

The fkill in Baiting your Hook witha Frog, or 
Fifh, fo that they may receive little hurt, and to 
live long in the Water after, is the chief thing in 
this Art of Pike-Fifhing with an Angle.To be exact 


10 at it, do thus; Take the Tellowe/f Frog you can 


get (for thofe are not poyfonous, and Pékes are 

reedy of them) from April till Avgu/? youmay 
fal theirMouths open, but all the year after quite 
lockt up , fo that how they can then feed is a 
fecret in Nature not known; having fuch a 
Frog, put your Arming Wyer through his Mouth, 
and out at his Gifs; then with a Need/e and 
Thread ftitch up the upper part of his Leg tothe 
faid Arming-Wyer , and fo fix it; one Stitch is e- 


20 nough, and doitfo as not to give him any hurt, 


that he may continue in full ftrength: Alfo cut a 
little the skin of his Back and put in fome Salt ; 
this will make himCroak, or Cry , which will 
the fooner draw the Fifh to him. 

If you Bait witha Fifh, let itbe either a Perch, 
Raach,Daice, or Large Minnow;the manner is thus, 
Between the Head and Fin or the Back make an 
Incifion with a fharp prointed Pen-Xuife, that 
you may put in your Arming-Wyer, and force it 


30 out at another Skar at the lower end of the Back 


near the Tay], then tie himabout with a Zhread, 
butno harder than juft to keep on the Fith and 
not to hurtit. If you uféadead Bair, then put 
your Hook in at the Zay/, and let the Point come 
out juft at the Gi#s, and ever move your Lineto 
and fro, that the Pike feeing the Fifh moye, may 
not difcover your Fraud, and be provoked to come 
on the more eagerly. The moft excellent attra- 
tive way for a Pike is to anoint your Baits , 


Top about Five or Six Foot long, and with a 40 wheither dead or alive, in alittle Zuy-Gum, dif 


Line about twice the length. 

The POPE, or RUFF, isaFifh not very com- 
mon, efpecially in fome Rivers; for Shape it is 
like a Perch, but for bignefs feldom exceeds the 
Gudgeon. It is an excellent tafted Fi/h ; they bite 
freely and keep in Sholes , where the Water is 
deep, and runs quick , fo that an Aygler may 
catch Forty, or Fity at one ftanding. 

Your Bast is the {mall Red-Worm, and if you 


folved is fome Oy/ of Spike, and caft it where 
you intend to Fifh, and having laina little while 
at the Bottom, draw it to the Top,and fo up the 
Stream, and if therebeany Pikes within fent of 
it, they will eagerly purfue the Bait, and the 
bigger the Bait is the better. Having taken one 
be fure to tire him well before you Land him, 
_and let your Hook be well armed, and your Line 
all of Sik , except within about a Yard of the 


give him firft a Ground Bait of frefh Earth, itis 5° Hook, which muft be a {trong Wyer twifted and 


very good todraw them together, and to keep 
them there. Bob-Worms, and Maggots are alfo 
good Baits,and generally all forts of {weet Pai/ts. 

The PIKE is a Fith of a great ftrength, is faid 
to live longer than any other Fi/h ; he is a great 
devourer ofall {mall#//A;but will not meddle with 
the Zench: They are bred fome by Generation, 
and others. by the Sus heat reflecting on fecret, 
and unknown predifpofed Matters, which is a 
Truth paft Controverly. 

He is of fuch a Voratious Nature, that heis 
called the FrefhWater Wolf; he is a Melancluly 
Filh, and loyeth to be alone, as greedy to feck 
his Prey,his common Food is either, Pickerel-Weed, 
Frogs, or {mall Fifb. The beft Pikes are found in 
Rivers, and moft in Meers and Ponds. ; 

The Péke isa Bold Fith in this refpect, that he 


flrengthend about with, other fmall Wyer. 

In May, Fuxe and Fuly, Pikes are {aid to goa 
Froging in Ditches, and do alfo lie a Suning them- 
felves; at thefe times they are eafy to be taken, 
and that by this means ; Take a Line of Seven or 
Eight Foot, then Arm a very large ZZo0k to the 
Line which mutt be neatly Leadedat the Shank 
of the Hook, and. of fach a weight that he may 
guid. the Afook at pleafure, and with this AZook 


60 Without a Bata Pike may be ftruck without fear 


of lofing it, & 
TROWLING forthe PIKE, 


; / Here is a way to take Pikes called Trowling 

which is thus done;Xake a Afzzel-Rod about 

Twelve Foot long, then fix to the Top of ie 
Ro. 
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Rod fome ftrong 
to. draw up 
Pike. 


Wyer, which muft have a Noofe 
» When you havé éntangled thé 


Snapping for PIKE 8. 


His is thus petformed , put a ftrong dot- 
ble Zfook well Armed upon a very ttrong 
Line, which tuft be of the length of your Pole. 
Bait the Afook as before directed for the Trom!in p 
either with a fmall Fith, or for want thereof wit 
afmall Bird, his Feathers being all pulled off 
Keep your Bait always moving , and fo foonas 
the Pike Bites, with 4 ftrong {mart Jerk ftrike 5 
and fling hint out of the Warer. 

‘There is another way to take the Pike, and 
thatis, take a forked Stick with a Line , about 
twelve Yards long wound upon it , and feave at 
the upper end about a Yard to tye a Bladder , 
or fome thing to keep it ftom theGround. The 
Bait mutt bea live Fith , viz. a Dace, Gudgeon, 
or Roach, The forked Stick muft havea flit in the 
one fide of the Fork to put in the Live, thatthe 
live Fifh may be fet to fvvim at a Gage ; and 
that when the Pite takes the Bait , he may 
have the full liberty of the Live for his Feed. 

This Device may be turned foof either in a 
Pond , ot River, and be cartyed about with the 
Wind ot Stream. 

The Hook mutt be large, and the Shanks fome- 
thing fhortet than ordinary; and it muft be At 
mied either with finall Wyer foftned , or with 
Twifted Silk, which is efteemed the beft. 

The SALMON is faid to be the King of Fre/h 
Water Fifh , and is always bred in Rivers near 
the Sca, yet wherd they are riot Salt. He cafts 
his Spawin Augu/P,making a Hole in fome fife 
gtavelly place in the River, and therein’ hide 
their Spann, covéting it over with Sroves, and 


Gravel, and foleaves it; and both the Aelter qo ia 


and the Spawner betake themfelves to the Sea 
before Winter, and if they meet with any Ob- 
fructions by Floodgares,of Wears , or become loft 
inthe freth Warers then thofe {6 left do by degrees 
become Sick , Lean, Unfeafonable , Pineing a- 
way and dye in about two Years ; norwithftand- 
ing Which they delight moft in frefli Warers, nor 
will they be fo fat, and good in {alt Water as in 
the frefh; and tis ob{eeved that chofe little Sa/mons 


30 Seafon. He delights in Arles 


called Skeggers , are bred by fuch fick Sal- 5 


mons. 

The Sa/mon ufually flays not long in a place , 
bur covets to get nearer the Spring Head, and ge- 
nerally keeps in the middle of the River’, and 
near the Ground, fo that it is the more difficult 
to Fith for them with the Afook and Line from the 
Banks fide ; you fhould therefore be provided 
wiha finall Boat at Anchor, and from thence 
you may caft out your Afooks. Your Zackling 


nmift be ftrong , and well fitted, for you are to 6 
encounter with a Fifhof Strength and Greatne(s. 


He biteth beftar about three a Clock in the Af 


ternoons inthe Months of May, Fuse, Fuly and . 


Augeft, elpecially if the Warer be clear, and that 
there be a finall breez of Wind blowing againft 
the Stream. 

The Baits proper for the Salmon, are the fame 


i8t 
as for the 7rout , but above all others he will 
Bite beft at the Gardew-worm called a Lob-worm,pro- 
vided it be well oured , and kept cleanin Mo, 
as formerly direéted ; and if you anoint the Box 
wherein you put the Worms only three or four 
ata time, about an hour before you ufe them , 
with two or three Drops of the Juice of Loy-ber- 
ries , ot Oyl of Polypody of the Oak mixt with 
Turpentine, ic is an excellent Attractive, 

There is a way to Fifh for the Salmon, with a 
Ring of Wyer atthe end of your Rod, through 
which the Zine may ran to what length you 
pleafé, by which means he will not. come to 
feel the Strength of the Line or Rod » for it is 
to be feared if he fhould, he would with a Jerk 
of his Zail break either the Line , or Hook, and 
fo efcape. . 

The Artificial-fly isa good Bait, but you mut 
ufé a Zrow/ as for the Pike , and your Fly muft 
be large, with the Wings and Tail very long. Be 
fure to give him time to gotge the Bait , and be 
not over hafty in drawing him up , but let him 
plung and tire himfelf. : 

The MILLERS THOMB’, ot BULLS- 
HEAD is abroad Headed , ‘and wide Mouthed 
Fith, having two Fins under his Belly, and as 
many near his Ayes, which are broad; he hath 
alfo Fins on his Back. ‘This Fith begins to Spawn 
in April, and are full of Spaw» all the Summer 
» oF amongtt Stones 
-in cleat Water in the Summer , butin the Winter 
frequents tle muddy placeslike the Fe/ In Hot 
Weather he uféth to lye funing himfelfin fhallow 
gtavelly places, and iseafily taken not refufing 
your Bait , the beft being the Red-worm. Itisan 
excellent Fith for Taft , but of fo ill a fhape much 
ebay the Toad, that it is not much regard- 
e 


In the laft place I fhall {peak of the CARPE, 
the taking of which there lies the main skil of 
an Angler. 

CARPS ate {aid to be of no long continuance 
in England ; Tt is an excellent Fifh, a great En- 
creafer , Breeding feveral Months in the Year ; 
which Pzkes and moft dther Fifhido not; and it 
féems to be true , becaufe that you fhall fcaree 
take a Male-Carp without a Meli , andaFemale 
without a Row or Spawn , efpecially all the Sum- 
mer Seafon ; and by Obférvation they agree 

9 more naturally in Ponds than Rivers , ot Runin 

Streams if they Breed there ar all. In fome 
Ponds they will alfo not Breed , and fuch. are 
thofe that have too cold Springs , but in Ponds 
agreeable to them, provided their Spaw# is not 
devoured by Pikes or Pearch,they greatly encreafe. 
I thall elfewhere give you fome Rules for the 
knowing a Brneding Pond from a Growing one ; 
with fome Directions for the well ordering the 
fame. 

The Garp is a leather Mouthed Fifh, fo that 
if your Hlook be once ftruck into his Chaps , 
doth feldom break his hold. He is the moft 
Subtile Fith that is, and not cafily taken by the 
Angle , efpécially in Rivers, or infome Ponds , 
whiere they have ftore of Feed and the Water 
is of a clayifh colour. The Carp will feldom 
Bite in'cold Weather , atid int the Hot Seafon you 

can 
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can {carce be too carly ortod late at your Sport, 
for he is ayery difficult Fifh to be raken ; In the 
Heat of the Summer, they fhew themf{elves on 
the top of the Water ; at which time if you 
Fifh with the Lod-werm 5 as you do with the Na- 
tural-fly , you Will have ry good Sport ,  ef- 
pecially if itbe amongft Reeds. 

If your CarpsBreed too faft inyour Stews, then 
put in fome Gudgeons , which will caufe them to 


grow Fat and Thrive , and fo leffen their Breed- 10 


ing. 

“The Baits moft proper for the Carp are Worms 
or {weet Paiffs , of which there're great variety, 
for he is a Fifh that feldom troubles the top of 
the Water for Flics. Of Worms the Blew Mar/h- 
worm , theknotted-Red Worm, and the Gentle are 
the beft ; if you Fifh with Gentles , anoint them 
with Hloxey before you put them on your Hook, 
As for Paifls, thofe that are made of fweet{iel- 


ling,and fiveet tafting things are the beft. Afovey 20 


and Crums of White Bread isvery good , being 
wrought up very {tiff Alfo Bean-flower, or o- 
ther Flower,, Virgins Wax , fome raw. Flefh of 
a Rater, or fuch like,being beaten well together 
ina Mortar to a Pai? ,-is a yery good Bait for 
them. he 
When you Azgle for a Carp, your. Rod and 
Line mutt be ftrong , and by reafonhe is fo fhie , 
it is very good to Bait the Ground where you 


intend to Fifh two or three Days before , with 30 


fome Pai/? made up into Pefets , or Blood mixt 
with Braz, and Cow-Dung; alfo take about a 
peck of Ale-grains mixt with Blood, and caft 
into the place over Night , and it will gather 
the Fifh together. " 

But all this while you are Detained from the 
chief Secrets, which in Truth fhouid not be made 
common. You mutt be firft affured that the 
place where you Fifh for Carps is provided there- 
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Thick ; and fo ftiff , that ic may nor eafily dif 
folve, nor work off with the Water , then ftick 
the faid Earth full of Beans ( prepared as here- 
after ) at every four Juches Diftance ; the Let- 
ters V, X, T, denotethem ; they muft he yery 
gently put in, fo as a Carp may eafily Bite 
them out , yet fo faft as not to be wafhed our 
by the Waser. , When all is fixed , let the end 
Q be put into the Warer loping downwards,then 
when the Hole isclofe; on the bottom faften the 
Cord T, at the Root of fome Tree ; the next 
Morning vifit your Baits , put out your Door 
leafurely ; if the Carps haye eaten the Beans, 
‘tis agood fign of catching fome, but if nor , 
try ita fecond Day and Night;, if you then al- 
fo find the Beans unmoved, conclude there are 
no Carps. If you find the fecond time your 
Baits eaten,Replenifh them , and think not your 
time loft. In cafe the bottom of the Warer 
where you fet your Door be cleanand fimooth , 
thenremoye your Door, cafting in twoor three 
Handfulls of the aforefaid Beavs ; but in cafe 
the Ground be Muddy, Weedy, Rooty, or the 
like , let the Door be Rebaited, and returned to 
the place where it was , for there you may 
boldly Jet fall your Hook. The way of ordering 
your Beans is thus, Take half a Bu/hel of Beans, 
and let them lye feyen or eight Hours in watm 
Water , then Boilthem in a Jarge clean Earthen 
Pot in «four Ounces of Foney,and as.many Grains 
of Musk ; then boil them abouta quarter of an 
Hour , and fo preférve them for your ufe, toBait 
your Door, &c. 

When you perceive that Carps are in the place, 
and that they bite your Bait , then the Night be- 
fore you Fifhdothus; Putin fome of your afore- 
faid Beays into fome River Water to Boil , and 
vvhen they begin to bubble, put the quantity of 
tyyo fimall Beans of Aloes-cicatrina into your 


with , whichto know makeufe of thefe follow- 40 Pot to about aHandful of your Beas; and let 


ing Directions , not that they tend barely to 
make the Difcoyery and no more ; for you muft 
find other neceflary ufes made of them, for In- 
ftance, you Bait your Fifh thereby , and make 
them bold; you alfo obtaina fafe and fure place 
for your AZopk to refton, whichis a good Con- 
veniency ; and you are alfo affurcd that there are 
Carps.in the place, the Figure fhews the Form. 


Frame fame Bords together of fuch Length and 


it Boil a little ; when the Beays are cold Bait 
your Door yyith them , the effect will be this, The 
Carps will eat them as before , and. withal fall 
a purging and feouring whatever is yvithin them; 
and Confequently will be exceeding Hungry, fo 
as to Bite at any thing ; then Early in the Morn- 
ing Bait your Afook (which fhould be ftrong and 
large) vvith your biggeft Beans, and let the point 
of your Zook but juft. pierce the skin of your 


50 Bean (But, note that the Beans wherewith you 
~ Bait your Ffook, muft not be of the bitter ones ) 


your Ffook mufthaye a Foot of Live to Trail on 
the Water; and your Lixe fhould be made of 
Green Silk , vvitha Device to let go ftore of it 
as you {ee occafion. When you perceive your 
Float to Sink,then ftrike him, but upright not 
flanting ; and when once he is hit, let him 
have Line enough to tire himfelf, - In like man- 
ner you fhould be very carefulin Landing him, 


Breadth as you think fit, butfor want ofother 60 for many a goodly Fifh hath been loft by oyer- 


Conveniencies,an old Door, may. ferve. the, pur- 
-pole, but.the larger your Platform is , fo. much 
the better,, The end Q isthat which mutt ilye 
next the Water fide , at the Letter §, make a 
-Hole to receiye a good ftrong Cord,faftned with 
a knot onthe inner fide,then flore over your Door 
with ficong Barth or Clay about two Inches 


aftinefs, to prevent which you may ule a Co- 
modious Nef, which may ferye for other Con- 


_ Yeniencies, I fhall here infert the Figure of 
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This 


a. 


* 
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This Net isto be extended on a Forked 1° 


Stick; the two Branches N, 0, fhould be each 
two foot long, and from the End N, to the other 
End 0, fhould be likewife two foot diftance. 
The Net P, being tyedon, fhould be about two 
foot deep; when the Carp is within five or fix 
foot of the Land, fet your Foot onthe Line, and 
gently pucthe Ne under the Carp, and fo fecure 
him : One Man may manage three ot four Lines 
at this Sport, proyided they be near him, and 


well {ecured on your Rods, and your Rods well 2° 


fixed on the Laad with fome Weighty things on 
the great Ends; andif you ftuck a fall Forked 
Stick into the Ground about a foot high , to fup- 
port, the Middle of your Rod, it were very 
{ecure, both for preventing the drawing of your 
Reds, and the Carps would then ftrike them: 
felves. : { ; 

{ fhall next give you two Receipts for Pai/ts, 
which are moft excellent and approved: Take 


a Heron, Plume him, then chop and mince hiri 3° 


very {mall, and put it into a large ftrong Glaf- 
Bottle, which ftop very, clofé, and bury in an hot 
Duig-hill for two or thtée Weeks, fo that it may 
be brought to an Oy/ by a through Corruption ; 
keep your Bottle always well ,.Corked: When 
you goa Carp-fi/hiag,make up a Pai/? with Crums 
of White-Bread, {ome ground Flemp-feed , witli 
this aforefaid Oy/; and with this Paz? bait your 
Hook {0 Artificially as no part be difcernable; 


the\quantity of a large Bean is enough. _ Alfo 40 are {6 pl 


with this Oy/ anoint all that part of your Line 
next the FYook, and let your Pai/f reft a Foot on 
’ the Ground,as before directed. 

The other Pad/ is more chargeable ; buc_ the 
excelleney and goodnefS doth countervail’ the 
Coft, were it far greater: Take a Pound of the 
Dregs of Hemp-feed (by the Dregs is to be un- 
derftood the bruifed Body of the Seed, after the 
Oil is {qucezed out) ewo Ounces of Mummy, or 


the Fat of a Aan, which may be had at the 50 


Apothecaries; the like quantity of Pork-Lard, 
alfo two Ounces. of the Oyl.of Herons, the like 
quantity of Hovey, one Pourid' of grated Crums 
of White-Bread, and four Grains of Musk; 
Make all thefe up into a Paiff, and if you find 
it too ftiff, mollifie it with Hfozey, and if too 
foft, thicken onftiffen it with the Dregs of Hemp- 
Seeds You may roll it into Peters of the bignels 
of Yarse Beans. 


Carps Spawn» in May, \or Fune , after which 60 


they ex other'Fifh) ufetobe very hungry,and 
will then for-fome time Bite at any thing. 


‘© 
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Direétions for taking Fih by lay- 
ing Hooks and Lines in’ the 
Water, by Day or Night. 


Hv gone through that part of Fishing 
which relates to Angling , V fhall now 
proceed to give you fome other neceflary Rules 
to be underflood and practifed in this Art, that 
you may thereby take divers forts of Fifh , as 
wellby Dayas Night, without being obliged to 
the continual. Attendance, which the former 
part of this Difcourle doth ineceffarily fequire : 
That is, the laying of Hooksand Lines, which 
are uftally intended for taking of Fih. If you 
fet them for the Pike, Perch , or Barbel , you 
thould d6 well to keep your Hook and Bait about 
a foor from the Ground by the help of fome Cork; 
but for Ze/s your Bait muft lye on the Ground. 
You are to know, that befides the foregoing forts 
of Fih, there are forhe others which are ufually 
taken with the faid Nighi-FYooks ; for which you 
muft prepare your Ground Pais, and your 
Hook Barts, according to the feveral Natures; all 
which is already treated of. : 

But whereas I have in the Fourth Chapter 
treated of FYooks, I hold it not Amifs to fupply 
here fome few Omiffions , which indeed were 
purpofély there niade, as conceiving them more 
proper for this place. This following Figure 
reprefents the exa@ Forms and Proportions of 
feveral Ffooks, which ought to be uféd in this 
kind of Fi/hing, and to faften them to Links of 
twifted Wer, juftas you fein the Figures, which 
lain, that there needs no further Expla- 
nation, unlef§ of the latt of them Number Be 
whichis framed by tying 2 finsle ordinary Fiooks 
together inthe manner as this i8, for your help 
when youare in aplace where you can't procure 
any of the former,as fometimes it fo falls out, 


There is/a! great) Gare requited in Baiting thefe 
Hooks; for your Directions herein obferye the 


imannerof) thefe following Figures. 


Ccé Kf 


If you are to Bait your Great Hook , No. 1. 
take the firft Link of the Chain, and put the 
End P, into the Throat of the Fith with an arming 
Bodkin made for that purpofe, fo as to come out 
at his Gis _X, in No. 6. and then draw it clofe, 
that the Hfook may reft at the beginning of the 
Mouth /; then faften the Shank of your Hook 
witha Thread about.the Tail of the Fifh, as G, 
in No.4.; and thentye the other Line, or ftrong 
Packthread, well twifted at the Jaft Link x, 
which faid Line muft be faftned to fome ftrong 
Stake, Root of a Tree, or the like. 

Obferve that when you Bait with any live 
Fi, to haye them preférved in the Water alive, 
and to moye up and down on, and with your 
Hook , as long as poffible. Now if you draw 
your Hook , or Line, quite through them , they 
will immediately dye, and. confequently are but 
dull Invitations to Fifh. Let your. great care 
therefore be to preferve your Bait-fi/h {trong and 
lufty, and hurt himas little as. poffible. 

By the Directions given you in Baiting the 
Hook , No.4. you may foon learn how to do 
that, No.5. 

Young Carpsare the beft Baits for Pikes, or 
Barbels, for they will live long in the Water. 
If you Bait with a Perch, cut off a good part 
of his Back-fin, for when he briftles that up (as 
hiseuftomis when any Fi/h of Prey comes: near 
him) it will hinder the Fi from Biting. _ 

Be careful in what places you lay your Night- 


F.1S HIN; G: 


loofly bound up, it were better; and would not 
fright the Fifh. In Summer you fhould haye all. 
your Zooks laid between three and four of the 
Clock in the Afternoon; in Wirter an hour or 
tivo earlier, and both Winter and Summer, vifit 
them about eight or nine in the Morning. 

You muft not fet your Night-Hooks in the 
fame manner in Runing Streams, and fwift Ri- 
vérs, as you do in ftanding Ponds, and deep 


10 filent Pools; for you muft in Riversand Streams 


tye a fmall Stove of about four Ounces weight, 
two or three Yards from the Afook, the Letter N 
in No. 5. fhews it, by which means your Baz 
may fwim about ‘a Foot, or fifteen Zuches clear 
from the bottom. 

If you fer Night-Flooks itt Rivers, have a 
Boat; for it is very difficult to caft your Lives 
off from the Land in fuch direét places as is ne- 
ceflary. If the Sides of the River where you 


20 intend to lay your Night-Flooks be deep, then 


you may carry on your defign well enough 
without. a Boar, and in fuch places you may ufe 
the manner, as No.7. 

You muft provide fo many Forked-Sticks as 
you intend to fet Lives. The Letters 4,B, C, D, 
reprefent the Form. From 4, to C, D, let there 
be a diftance of four or five Zches, in this man- 
ner. From 4, to the Twift or firft beginning of 
the two Branches, let there be about two Inches, 
from thence to the end of each Branch about 
three Znches ; the very Ends of the two Forks 
mutt be cleft to receive your Line, as hereafter. 


30 At 4, make a Notch to faften a finall Cord of 


about two foot long , which Cord tye to fome 
Tree, Stake, Stump, or the like, to hold all fure. 
Faften the End of the Zine at B , and fold the 
reft about the two Branches in and out, as you 
fee by the Figure, until within eight or ten foor 
of the Hook. At E, place a piece of Wood, or 
bundle of Rufhes, together with a Stone, &c. of 
both which I have juft before treated ; then 
pafS your Live into one of the Clefrs at the End 


9 Of either of your Forks, and that will hold ic 


firm until fome good large Fifh be caught, who 
having bitten and fivallowed the Bait will pre- 
fently change place, imagining all is well ; but 
finding he is furprized will begin to plung, and 
to draw out your whole Line; and the longer it 
is, the better. Be fure all be well fixed, and 
ftrongly ‘tyed, or elf€ you run a hazard of 
lofing your Lines, as wellas your labour. 

This Figure Shews how to faften {everal finaller 


Fiooks in regard off Stumps, Roots, or the-like ; o Hooks and Lines upon your main Line, and 
ferves to take Eels, Barbles, Perches, and the 
like. 


for when=once-a: Fi/h of great ftrength, finds 
himfélf; Hooked, he ufeth to entangle all, that he 
may break fome part of the Line, and fo efcape, 
which oft-times proves fuccefSful to him. - 

For Pikes, and the like , lay(your Hfooksin 
the midft of the Stream, in Pords, and other 
plates: “for Eels by the Bank-fides. : 

When you caft in your Baits, as No.4. have 
your Line folded up as you there fee } with a 
piece of light dry Word bored through the mid- 
dle, as Z, and that you fhould place fome 
three:or four foot from your Bait, more or lefs, 
according to the depth of the Water ; but if you 
made the faid Float of a mall bundle of Rujfbes 


Your Zook fhould be fimall, and Baited fome 
with Minxows, fome with Frogs, fome with Worms, 
others yyith pieces of Powdred Beef, and the . 

like ; 
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like; you.may fatten particular Lines, about 
two foot diftance ftom one another ; the {maller 
Lines being each about two foot long. Every 
thing being fo difpofed , tye the End B faft to 
fome Stake, Bough, or the like, the other End A, 
faften to fome heavy Stone, which throw into the 
River as far as you defign.. Your Lines and 
Buits hanging thus crofs the Water, no Fi/b can 
pals by without feeing them, and be fure to lay 
thele kind of Lines in places free from 7ra/h, 
Roots , or the like; for the great Eels will elf 
endanger all by twifting themfelves and the 
Lines about the Weeds, Roots, or Stumps. 

_Itis good to lay fome Ground Baits which 
may draw finall Fh, and thofe will atcra& 
Great ones, for which this faid Device is chiefly 
intended, — 


GuEt At PY UXIE 


Of Night-Angling , and Ground. 
Angling. 


Reat Fi/h (but chiefly Zrouws) are fhy and 
fearful of Enfharements, and do obferve 


is at Night. : 

Tn Night-Angling you fhould be provided 
with fome great Garden Worms , or inftead there- 
of with Black-Snayls , with thefe Bait your 
Fook , and caft them off a good diftance, and 
draw your Line to you again upon the furface 
of the Water, not permitting the Barto fink, to 
Which ufe not a Plymet of Lead,but only a Float: 
whereas in Ground-Angling, you mutt ule a Plum- 


et without a Float ; and this fort of Ground-Ang- 49 


fing is very good in Cold Weather, for then the 
Fifb lye low. You may eafily hear the Fi/h rife, 
and therefore give him time to fivallow the Bait, 
and then gently give him a twitch to {ecure him. 
If you find that the 77/h will nor freely take the 
Bait at the Top of the Water, then fink ‘your 
Bait by putting thereto fome Lead, and order 
your {elf as at Day-Angling. Icis obferved that 
the beft Zrouts bite in the Night, and do moft 


commonly rife in the ftill Deeps, feldom in the 50 Of theta; and put 


quick Streams. 


CH AP Xur. 
Direttions for taking and prefer 


ving Worms, very ufeful m Angs®° 


ling. ud. 


\ K 7 ORMS ofall forts are very néceflary,as well’ 


for Night-books,and Nets,as, Angling,or the 
like;they are‘norat all times tobe had ona fudden, 


nor without labour and induftry. I fhall here fhew 
you fome ways to furnifh yourself therewith ar 
all times. If you be in any place where you 
fuppofe Worms are, the Way to get them out of 
the Ground is to keepa continual motion with 
your Feet, by moving up and down inone finall 
tract of Ground, and the Worms hearing the noife 
will work themfélves out round about you; then 
beingprovided with a Stone Pot put them therein, 


10 and fo order them as already directed, and keep 


them for your ufe, 

If in the Summer tume, you take aboura quart 
of Green-Walnuts with the Hufks and Shells, 
beating them in a Pottle or two of Water, with 
fome Brick, or Tyle,the Water will be come bitter, 
Which being-{prinkled on the Gound {o as to 
foak into the Earth, will prefently caufé the 
Worms to come out of the Earth. If you take 


‘a ftrong Stake, and drive the {mall End about 
204 Foor into the Ground, and then fettle your 


{elf to pull it out, not ftiring your Feet trom 
the place, but continue this kind of motion for 4 
bout a quarter of an hour, all the Worms that 
are within a Fathom round you, hearing the noife 
will come up. : 

Another way is thus; Takea Candle and Lan- 
thorn that hath clear Horns, and being provided 
with an Earthen Pot, in a dark Night go into the 
Walks of your Garden, or elfe into {uch Lands 


* the moft fecure Seafons to {eek their food, which 3° that arein 7Wage and free from Grafs; you mutt 


walk foftly, and Rovoping downwards you may. 
perceive the Worms half out of “the Ground, nor 
only to enjoy the Frefh Dew, but allo to Couple, 
and thus all Summer long you may fitid {uch 
places ’ full of them from an hour after Sun-fet to 
near Day-Break, efpecially after a Showt of Rain, 
and in Winter the fame upon a warmThaw after 
a Frost. 

‘Having fhewed you to take Worms; I {hall pro: 
ceed to inflruct you how to preferve and keep 
them all ‘the Winter. About November when 
you {ee any Flushandman breaking up a piece of 
Lay-Ground , if you follow the Plough you will 
find good ftore of {mall whitith Worms, fome 
call them Grads ; they are bred of the Eggs of a 
Beetle , which fhe leaves in Holes dade: Cow- 
Turds, or FLorfe-Dung ; thefe Worms in March and 
April become Red, and not long after grow to 
be Beetles. If you gather two or three thoufand 
em into a large Tu, with 
about’ two Bufbels of the fame Furth from 
Whence they wete took, and keep it well {ecufed- 
from cold Blafts;and Fré/}s, they will live all the 
Water, efpecially if you give them a little 
frefh Earth once it about a Fortnight. A Day 
before you uf them, take fo many out as you 
think to ufé , and let them be put apart into a 
little freth Earth moiftned with Hone , and they 
are excellent Basts. ea 

Gentles ate thus bred and prefetved :) Take 4- 
Piece of a Bea/ls-Liver, and with a Grofs-Stick 
hang it up in fome place over a Barre/ half full 
of dry Clay; they will fall into the Barrel ; and 
there fcour themfelyes. You may breed them 
in this manner, until the Middle of October ; buy 
if you (vould breed them to keep all Winter 
get a dead Car, Ayre, or the like, and fet it be 

Fly. 
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= ; ou perceive the Gearles begin 

Or fine teecartasinforh moift Earth,where 

itmay remainas free from the Fro/t? as you caf. 

You may make ufe of them at any time all the 

Winter until March, and then they begin to turn 

to Flies. 


Ger’ AP ALY: 


How totake Eels with a Speer, or 
Darting-Rod , much ufed in 
Flanders and Holland. 


N Flanders and Holland they take Eels in 
reat abundance, with the help of a Dart, or 29 
aces Iron; this Figure reprefents the fafhion 
thereof, and its ufé I ihall here explain. 
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© The Jron, or Steel, muft be about a quarter of 
an Jnch thick allover, and in the End muft be a 
Socket toreceive the End of a good ftrong Pole, 
the Letter Z, denotes the Socket, XK, and L, the 
Pole which fhould be about fifteen foot long, and 
mutt be faftned into the Socket with a couple of 
Tron-Pins, to take off, and put on when occafion 
ferves. The Zron,or Steel, muft be framed into 
a Fork with three Teeth, as the Figure prefents, 
marked N,0,P, eachabove nine Znches long , the 
two outermoft N,O, bending outwards, and the 
middiemoft muft be pointed like an Addey’s- 
Tongue, a little rounding ; and all three muft have 
{mall Teeth within, and the whole encompafled 
by an Tron-Band, or Hoop, that neither of them 
iy ftir out of his place, as you fee the Letter 
M. TheTeeth of all muft be fo clofe, that a 
finall Eel can’t pafS between; bur towards, the 
End P, you may leave them a little wider,’ The 
manner of ufing this Inftrument is cafic, being: 
only to poach and ftir with it up and down in 
fuch Muddy places as Banks, and Bottoms, where 5 
you fuppofe they are; and if there be any, you 
can hadly mif§ of them. 


3° 
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How to take Frogs in a Dark 60 
Night , by Torch-Light, ufeful 
for Baits. 
F°. the ea Frogsin the Night with /ghr, 
there muft be in Company three, or four; 
one muft carry Bundles of dry Straw to make 


ENG. 


the Flame , for the Frogs will not fail to make 
towards it.If it bea good big Torch itismuch ber- 
ter, efpecially if Wax; you muft normakeany 
Noife , but f{tand ftill , and let them come about 
you in the Water; then for the taking them,each 
Perfon fhould be proyided with a Bag pur be- 
tween his Legs, with the upper part of the Sack 
faftned to his Co/prece, and lie may hold the 
Sack clofé with one Hand , and put them in with 


© the other ; and fo rake either Great dr Small, as 


you fee occafion ; and if you be filent, they will 
not forfake the light. 


CUR AME tx ir 


A Pleafant way to take Pikes, cal- 
led Huxing of the Pike. 


F you are minded to fee excellent {port,choofe 
out fome Pod or Pool , where you are affu- 
red Pikes of a large fize are, and fuch as have 
good fharp Appetites. Thentake thirty or forty 
Bladders the largeft yon can get , blow them 
up, and tye them clofe and ftrong ; then at 
the Mouth of the Bladder tye a Line, longer or 
fhorter according tothe depth of the Water ;. ax 
the end of the Line faften your Armed Afook Ar- 
tificially Baited ; and put them into the Water 
with the advantage of the Wind , that they may 
gently move up and down the Poxd. When one 
Mafter Pike hath ftruck himfelf , it is a moft 
pleafant Diverfion to {ee him bounceabout inthe ~ 
Water, with the Bladder at his Tail; and 
when you perceive him almoft {pent , take him 
up. The fame Diyerfion may be done by tying 
your Lines and Baits at the Legs of Gee/e or 
Ducks ; but the Geefe that have been once fo 
ferved, will be afraid to come near the Warer 
for a good while after , according to the Proverb, 
Hang.a Dog in a Crab-tree, and be will not care 
for Verjuice. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Obfervations concerning Nets, very 


ufeful in Fifbing. 


f | ‘He next thing fhall be to Treat of the ta- 
king Fi/h with Nets; and by the way’tis 

not amifS to give fome few Directions concerning 
the Making, Buying, Fitting, and Preferving 
them ; not that intend to infert the 4r¢ of ma. 
king Nets, but only to give fome neceflary 
hints ; neyerthelefS take notice, that one Home- 
made Ner will out-laft three Sale ones , and yer 
not coft the tenth part fo much ;. befides, with ood 
ues it will do three times the feryice; and 
without Nets you canbe no Fijher , or Fowler , 
which 


FIS 
which ate two delightful Country Divertions- 
The charge, or Difficulty’ of ‘making them is 
ealy, for almoft every Barber is a proficient 
therein , and for the expence of about five Shil- 
lings, you may be provided with all Inftruments 
and Tackle necéflary to be ufed therein. 

Now taking it for granted,that. you will learn 
this eafy and cheap Slight of Net-making , Uihall 
proceed to fome Directions how to preferve them, 
in which obferve efpecially thefé three Cautions, 
Firft,chat you Dye them into good Colours where- 
in there is a double Advantage, as not frighting 
tle Fi/h,which white ones are apt to do;and the 
will laft ftrong and found much fonger. Second- 
ly, that you mend them upon the leaft Breach , 
for which end you fhould always haye your 
Implements about you , when you go to Fi/h 
with them ; and Laftly, that you Jay them well 
up , which confifteth in thee two things, firft, 
that you carefully dry them after ufage , and 
fecondly that you keep them from damp Wass ; 
and fuch places where Rats and Mice may anoy 
them; to prevent which,keep them in fome clofe 
Prefs, or let them hang down from the middle 
of fome Beam remote from any Wall, as tyed 
thereto by a Cord. 

Forthe Dying of Nets,there are but thefe Co- 
lours proper for Fi/hing , viz. Green , Telow,and 
a Sad Ruffer , the latter is effeGted by the help of 


fome Tanners Vate, which is a great preferver of 30 


them; and incafeé you have nor that Conyeni- 
ency , take about half a Bufhel of the outward 
Rind or Bark of a Walnut-tree , and cut it into 
{mall pieces, then Boy! them ina reafonable quan- 
tity of fair Water about two Hours , then take 
it off the Fire, and put your Ners into the bot- 
tom of the Veffel , laying the Bark upon them , 
and fo let them lyea Day and a Night to Infute; 
and when you take them out, they will be a good 
brown. The Ze/ow is made by rubing over the 
Nets with Celandine well bruifed , fo that the 
Juice may foak into the Thread ; And theGreen 
Colour is made by Boyling young Wheat, Barly , 
or Grafs chopt fimall , and let the Nets lyea Day 
and a Night .in the faid Liquor. But ifsyou 
would be at the charges, it were better to have 
them done by a Dyer, 


CH AP. -XVII. 


Direttions for pitching a Net called 
the Raffle, both by Day and 
Night. acts F 


He firft Net that I fhall rake notice of, is 

called a Raffle Net, \tis to. be fuppofed 
from hence , | that nothing. canefeape it, when 
once gotten in. The Form thereof is here pre- 
fented unto you , whofe uf I fhall next :def- 
cribe l 


HING. 
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. You muft be: ,-ovided with five or fix Poles 
of Salow , or fach light Wood, which is ftrong 
withal , and each of nine or ten Foot long , but 
more or lefS according to the Depth of the Wa- 
ter ; at the great End fharpen them, the better to 
be fixt into the Ground at the bottom of the Wa- 
ter. You mutt alfo be provided with a Paring- 
Knife to cut.away all Weeds , Roots , Stumps , 
Boughs,or the like, which are inor near the pla- 
ces where you defign to pitch your Net, for them 
you muft remoye out of the way. The Figure 
of the {aid Paring-Knife is here deferibed. 


(Oe es 


Then faften one of your Poles at either end of 
your Net ; at citlier of the two Wings, that is 
tofay , the Cord below where the Lead is,unto 
the bigger End of your Po/e,and upper Cord where 
the Cork isto the {maller End of the Pole. Then 
in cafe you hayeno Bait , contrive toget fome 

4° Man on the oppofite fide of the River With a Cord 
in hisHand , one end whereof muft be faftned 
to one of the Poles , which are fixed to the Net 
according tothis Figure of the Pole, 


20 


The Man having drawn over that Witlg, inuft 
force the great ehd A of the Pole in the {aid Net into 
5° the Ground at the bottom of. the Water C,the like 
‘muft be done with the other Pole of the faid 
Net marked Z, /, on the fide, juft over againft 
the formet. 

Then muft he throwover one End of the Cord, 
which faften to the Wing of the {aid Ner, y, C , 
When itis drawn over , you mutt go along the 
whole length of the Net. Your Poles being rea- 
dy faftned as the two former, and ftteigning 
the Cords of your Net indiffetent ftiff, drive 
the two latter Poles into the Ground as you did 
the two firft. Be fire all be well and ftrongly 
done, thar the Current may-‘not force away 
your Supporters , then with the faid long Pole 
you may {pread the Grafs and Ttafhryou formet- 
ly pared away all over the Ner , as well to fecute 
it from the fight of Thieves , as to give a fhade 
to the Fi/h, for they covet fhelter, efpecially in 

Y Ddd har 
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ord N, O,is your Lockand out being neceflitated to go into theWVarer forit ; 
hee ee ee a as fure no Ap can efcape though poflibly you were forced to do fo when 
Se inyour Net, therefore be careful to you placed it there, which do in cafe you fer 
hide it. You may letthe Net ftandaDay and the Net inthe middle of any wide River: But 
a Night , and if the place be well ftored with if you place it within ten or twelve Foot of the 
Fifh, you will hardly mifS them. Butifyoude- Bank , you may then caft in your Net ; and 
fign to Fifh only by Day , and nor to Iet the _fettle it afterwards according to your Mind, by 
Net lye in the Water, then after the Ner isplan- the help of fome long Pole orthe like, though 
ted, let a coupleof Menbeat upanddown with the former muft be confefled is the better way, 
long Poles , taking a good Circumference ; and ro but more Troublefom. 
beating towards it about the fides of the Water , 
ever now and then thrufting their Po/es into the 
bottom of the Water , ae vs you are Beet ‘ 
to draw , be fire in the firft place to ftrain in Y f 
the Lock and Xey N, O, and thenhaving a Cord CHAP XX 
at each Wingof the Net, from the other fide : ; yea 
draw them sort Bones peney: pplards 7a 5 Direttions for pitching a Net cal- 
and when they are near at together make , i 
Ghat hartly6a. can, andthus you may make {e- led a Cingue-Port > and its 


veral fétS-in a Day. 20 ufe. 


'His Net is fo Termed from the five Entran- 


CHAP Xe ces into it , and is of excellent ufe for a- 


ny Pond or River , Swift or Standing Water. 

Ne ae yi ee The Figure here followeth. 
Direttions for pitching a Net called 

the’ Wolf , together with its 


Form. 30 
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TY ‘He next fort of Ner thar I fhall Defcribe is 

called the Wolf, being a great deflroyer 
of Fifh , as well in Rivers as Ponds , and may 
not unfitly be called the little Raffle , as exactly 
the fame, except the fourings, the Figure fol- 
foweth..i% 1.4 
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4° For the making ufe of this Figure be provided 
with four Poles, which muft be ftraight and 
oe s/and for the length anfwerable to the 
Depth of the Warer;the great Ends mutt be fharp- 
ned! like Stakes ,'and notched within a Foot of 
the ends to faften the four Corners of the Net, 
as £,F, G, Hf, the like Notches make onthe fame 
Poles at a convenient Diftance for. the faftnin 
ad'l the four upper Corners in the fame manner,as A, 4, 
abs bint Maio)  €D. The Bottom of the Net is four Square 
adil sds Senet y motadodaie haves Without any Entrance; to do well you fhould 
|, You, muft carry this Netto heWater-fidesnear so have the help of’a Boat, when you place the 
the place mast you intend to pitch, whichtodo * Net in the Water » for that you muft drive your 
well, fhoul be forne Ground full of Rulhes, Sedg- Poles fatt into the Ground ; and at fucha conve- 
es, andfiich like Water-grafs. Then with your ‘nient Diftance, that your Net may be ftiff ftretch- 
Parcing Avife aforcfaid quarter out.a plage for ed out, each Pole anfivering his fellow inan ex- 
the Nez, by cleanfingaway all the Tp,  » and act direct Line, and this may fuffice in any 
Weeds near it, the larger the better; efpecially flanding Water ; but if it be ina fwift Stream ; 
if you did cut two v ina direct Line, a the Motion of the Water will always moye the 
: HEY dength, one tocach fide of the Net , by = Net , and fo frighten away the Fi/h, to preyent 
Which the #2/b might beinvited , and asit were Which ufe this help ; faften at the very top of the 
guided unto the Nef, at thetwo Doors &, and #. 6o\four Poles, certain ftrong Sticks to ftreighten and 
Then get four Stones each.of five or fix pound,  ftrengthen one another , and to keep all light ; 
which tye to the Cords marked G, R, j, K, which as for Example , obferve the fame pointed ‘Tite 
Cords fallen to (ome ftrong Staff, as by the faid marked vith littlea,b,c,d,and you will eafily com- 
igure 1sReprefented. About the middleof the  prehend it: But then if you faften two other 
Poke E, fatten 'a.cord L, R, of aconyenient Poles crofg ways from 4 , a, unto great D, and 
length, Whereby todraw the Net on Shore with- little d, and from C, ¢, to great B, and little ¢ 


you 
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you heed not feat it, for the Water can have no 
power over it. 


kd AG Bey aK XE 
Inventions to dra or force Fith in. 
to fuch Nets as you fet, 

I aga I proceed further in the Difcourfe of fet: 

ting and laying of Nets , T hold it necef- 
fary to prefent you with fomeDire@ions for the 
Attracting by fair means, or frighting by vio- 
lent ones the Fi/b into your Ner. You mutt 
Know that ¥#2 ( as moft other Greatures ) do de- 
light in the Company of thofe of their own 2 
kind ,. fearching after each other, except the Pike 
that takes no pleafire in hisCompanions , unlef§ 
toeat them, and therefore is moft eafily taken ; 
the like is the Tench , not upon the fame reafon , 
but becaufé he is always Hungry , which com- 
pells him to hunt up and down expecting to get 
his Prey, neither is he afraid of the Net, as 
moft other Fifbare. Ic is moft certain that if 
when you fet your Net , you put fome live Fi/> 
intoit, or for want thercof a piece of fome Dead , 
one , it will draw others to it: It is alfo certain > 
that if you put into the Nes any frefh coloured 
Flowers of divers forts , either the fmell or fight 
will invite themto it. But if you Bait your Net 
with a live Fi/h, let it be once taken out of the 
fame River ; and if you can come near the fame 
place where you pitch, for Fifb do know and 
are acquainted with each other, as well as any 
other forts of Creatures. If you hang in the 
Net a Bone of fome fale Pork without any Fleth 
it will Attract Fi/h. The Dreggs of Hempfeed,* 
that, is-the Refuge after the Oy! is extracted out, 
is a very great Attractive of Fifh; But of all 
‘others Pai/s for Nets, and to fay Truth for a 
Greund-Bait, on any oceafion this following one 
is theheft. Take aLeveret, ot young Aare , 
let it begin to fell ftrong, then-roaft it with a 
gentle Fire, and baftyit well with Afoney, vyhen 
itis half Roatted,, purin the Dréppingpan Sippits 
of White Bread ; and \let.ic-drop thereon till the 
Bread be well foaked,, \then take them out of, the 
Pan, and putin-more,; andfocontinue untill all 
the liquor be dryed.up. If you'tye.a Piece, of 
this Bread with.a llitele of the: Ale/b upon any 
part of the Net within fide, iewilldraw. the Fifh 
to, them in greavplenty. i 


Io 


ie) 


60° Geta cettdin, number of ‘Poles, each as 
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CHAP. XxXIL 


A Device to take ftore of Fi; 
at one Draught, and that in diffi- 
cult places, by reafon of Rocks, 
Roots, Stumps, Holes aiid ihe 
hike. 


IX fiich Ponds and Rivers that are peftered 
with Weeds, Stumps of Trees, great Stones 
and the like, there Fi/h ufe to fhelter themfelyes 
fromthe extremity of Heat, as well as Cold, as 
likewife to fecure themfelves from the Snares and 
firprtass of fach as defign to take them. Ia 
fuch places Fi/h grow fat and large. You mutt 
therefore be at fome pains and charges to pre} are 
the place;bur the beft of itis,that being once fitted, 
it will coft nothing to repair. Cleanfe fome part 
of the {aid Ground of all the afore(aid Trafhand 
Impediments, for a good f{pace,both in length and 
breadth, and then Bait the middle thereof with 
the boyled Beans, as directed in the latter end of 
the Ninth Chapter. The fame Day that you caft 
inthe faid Ground Bait, driye crtain Poles into the 
Ground under the Water, according to’ the fubfe- 
quent. Direétion. Thefe enfuing, Figures do 
prefent the manner how to employ and order 
them ; but for the better apprehenfion thereof [ 
thall give you fome Direétions therein, 


big as 


a;/Mans Arm), ftraight,andof {ich length’ as the 


depth of the place ‘requires; the greater Ends 


whereof mutt be fharpned the better to be drove 
into the Ground; plant them .at equal diftances 
on the border of the Plat-form crots the Water 
as E, another at F, about Len or Twelve Foot 
diftance, and fo at G, and In like manner op! 

pofite 


: a8 i he ott: 
a{ten as many others on the other 
pee Se pei Lrfrmavhich R, S,7, doth denote, 
the faid Po/es being obvious by the letters Z, F, 
GH, the fame with the foregoing: Then pierce 
all the Stakes at the top juft level with the cee: 
ficies of the Water, with Holes large enough to 
receive certain Pegs as big as ones little Finger 5 
which Pegs muft flip in and out very eafily ; 
and at the bigerend of the Pegs make a Notch 
forthe fnare, tyingon a ftrong Packthread of 
about a Foor and a half long. Every one of the 


Packthreads mutt be faftned toa long Cord,as de- - 


figned by the letters a, 4, ¢ d. The Pegs you 
may alfo difcern to be faftned each in the Hole 
by the letters N, 0, PQ. When you haue thus 
far proceeded, caft in Morning and Evening Five 
or Six handfuls of your Beans, and the Evening 
before you Fi/h, caftin as many of thofe which 
are prepared with Alves , and then fet your Nets 


between Two and Three in the Afternoon, in 20 


this manner ; Get a Pair of Zrame/ Nets long e- 
nough to encompals the whole Platform, or to 
{peak truly, the whole River above and below, 
fatten the Cork-Line at A, B, and let the Lead- 
Line fink to the Bottom, then pafS along by the 
Poles E, F, G, H, and ftrain over the Net to the 
other fide ofthe Poles C, D, and there faften your 
Cork-Lines and Lead-Lines in the fame manner , 
Then ftrain your Cord for the Pegs V, a, , ¢,d,K. 


Ends of your Net, and from beating 
End to the other , give no opportunity to the 
Fifh to efeape, but keep them in continual 4/,- 
rums until you have drawn in your Nets clofé 
together, and fa land them. You are to know, 
ro that it isto little or nd putpofe to pitch your 
Nets afcer this manner in any fwift Stream, for 
that will hinder your Nets from refting on your 
Pegs, and will alfo prevent your Nets trom play- 
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of the Nets next the Shoar, fothat nothing may 
get out, anid then are the Fi/h as it were in a 
Cage. 


The next thing tobe done, is to clofe inthe 
from one 


ing as they fhould, 


CHAP. XXII 


An Excellent way to take all manner 
of Great Fith by Night, with a 
Net and Fire. 


F you know any place frequented with /i/h 
that are grown old and fubtle, obferve thefe 
following Dire¢tions: If the place be free from 


tie one end thereof on the backfide unto fome 3° Weeds, and {uch like Impediments, it needs not 


Bough,Stake or the like, as 7, diftant from the 
Pole N, about Six Foot, then gowith your Boat 
to the midft of the Water, and take your Cork- 
Line in the Left Hand, and lift up your Net un- 
til you have ‘the whole-in-your Hand, that is to 
fay, the Cork-Line, Net, and Lead-Line which 
place upon the Peg 0, in the upper end of the 
Pole F, andfo dountoevery Fo/e one after ano- 
ther, untilall your Net be fo fixed. 


Then car- 


becleanfed. This enfiing Figure doth reprefent 


the Draught to your view. 


ry the other end of your Cord juft over againft 49 
the middle of the Platform whcre you caft in 
your Ground Baits, and faften the faid End ona 


Stake, ‘as at K; and thus having done the one 
half, you are the better able to do the other, which 
is the fame thing as before deferibed, in which 
you cannot well miftake; the Figure being mark- 
ed with the fame Letters, though but one with 
the Net ready planted, the other being to direct 
you by the fingle Cords , Pegs , and the like; 


" Suppofe the Poxd, or,Place you defign to 
Draw, be the Space marked within the pointed 
Line 0, P, D,Q, and that J, Z, be the length of 
the Banks-fide which you would .encompafs ; 


Then at Night caftin fome more of the Beans, so then Bait the place with fome good Pai/ts , as 


and about Nine or Ten of the Clock get Three or 
Four Men with you , whom you mutt divide, 
Two on the fide of the River 4,B, and the o- 
ther onthe fide C, D, that you may have one at 
each End of your two 7ramel-Nets, but they 
muft go cunningly and quietly to work without 
noife, and keep at leaft Tenor Twelve Foot di- 
ftance from the Nets until the Signal be given by 
him who is to let the Nets go, who being at X, 


fhould get hold on both the Cords that hold the 6 


Peg-Lines, and giving them a good pluck, {hall 
thereby give way to the’ Nets to fall'down, and 
fo cncompafsall the Fi, which are at your Bait, 
and within the circumference of your Nets, or 
juft at the fame time that your Peg-Line is 
drawn, the Signal muft be given, ‘and then mutt 
the Men beftir themfélves to clofe in the Ends 


the boyled Beans with Honey, Sc. for three or 
four days before you draw it; and if you caft 
in all your ‘Paifts near one Spot, it were the 
better ; as for Example, within the pricked Line 
X. The Morning you intend to Fith , Bait with 
your Purging Beans, to make the 7é/h more 
hungry and eager to Bite. That Day about two 
in the Afternoon plant your Ne¢ in this manner, 
with the help of a Boat or long Zub; for want 
thereof go tothe Verge of your Plat-form, as P, 
D, and then Ist drop your Net juft in the Form, 
you {ée it delineated by the Letters 4, B, C, D; 
that is to fay, in a kind of Heap, yer fo as it 
may be entangled by it felf At theEnd &, faften 
a Cord, and fix the other End of the faid Cord 
onthe Shoar at HY, on fome Stake, or the like, 
and another.Cord atthe End F, whofe End muft 


be 
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be'faftned!at:G, about an’ Ituridied! Paces’ diftance 
from ¥, thie place where yow Bai?, and: the faid 
place ought tobe juft in tlic: middle between the 
two Cords, which are faftned' at the two Ends of 
the Net; Then on the Eand'between: M, N; jutt 
over againft your Baiting place leave: a heap of 
dry Leaves, Straw, Stubble, or Sticks, which may 
quickly take Fire!; then withdraw: and! let not 
any more noifé be! made near the: place- that E- 
vening. The Night being come; the: old! crafty:ro 
4h will be {are to-peep'out, partly ro-fee what 
Was tlie’ caufe'of the Noifé, and partly’ through 
Hunger ; The darker the Night is, the better: 
Then go three or four together, one muft gently 
(without noife) go to the Cord'G,. and aniline 
#f, and there lye clo until the- Sign be’ given; 
then let one fet Fire ro-his Stubble at M, N,-as 
Seedy and quietly as ae and! BS. ae 
on his Bell, to obferve by his. Eye’ and” Zar i Brie: ) 
the’ Fi/h =a We @ noifé, ath into if they do, 20 Snppete the Circuit: P,Q, RB, be: the place de- 
Tet ltim: caft in’ five or fix handfuls of the Beans, figned forthe: Fi/bery; then provide about twen- 
as he lieth upon his Bedy, burnocthe Purging  tY large Fagors , bound at both Ends of about 
ones, and lye'clofe: for about a quarter of an 1% foor Jong, and four: foot about; lay four of 
Hour, by which time the Fa/h will be all ar them in a kind of a Square at the Bottom , but 
Work, fome cating, and’ others looking on the et there be: about a foot fpace between every 
Ember; then’ give Notice by a Whiftle to your of them; then lay a Range on the Top , 
Companions to draw the Ne? with all imagi ofS them, and a third Range over them until 
nable dexterity , inclining towards each other, Yow have piled up F Tee s almoft to the Top of 
that the Net may be extended like a Semi the Water; then lay fome heavy Stoves on the 
Circle, as you fee the Letters, 0, P, D,Q: When 30 UPPetmoft Fagors to keep all clofe and fure 
the two Cords of your Net arc drawn, one to 0, —_gainft the violence of the Water, in cafe it bea 
and the other to @, then with their Beating- rapid Stream. It were not amifs, if you drove 
Poles let them lay on at Top and Bottomof the 2 ‘trong Pole with an Iron-Point through the 
Water, to keepthe Fifhamuled, that they may See eee , and fo cece all that are 
have no leifire or place to-efcape, fo by: little and cee pa Set intothe Ground, the better to 
little gather the two Ends clofe together to the ge Ses ‘hin “ee , Td : 
Place A’; then take your LeadLines into your nen every Ching is thus fitted, do nothing 
Hands, and let your Companions take each one for about a Fi ortnight, that the 7 if that pafs too 
of the Cork-Lines, and gently pull im your Net, and fro may have time to acquaint themfelyes 
yet fo-that your rapa Le ay ftill graze clofe on40 therewith; when they find fuch Holes to receive 
the Ground, petal he Fifhwill get away under them, with the benefit of the Retreat, they will 


: much refort thereunto, efpecially the larger 
the Wer, efpecially the greatand crafty Ones. One 


When you intend to try what ftore there is, 
do thus: Get your Tramel-Net well Leaded at 
XXIV. Bottom, and Corked at Top, into fome Boat, 

5 . together with an Inftrument, being a lon light 

CH AP x Pole with an Iron-Crook, ftron ly fixed Bs the 

; ; . great End ; and alfo be provided with Beaters, 

A Device to make a Fifhery in any 50 which are light long Poles a with Flat pieces of 
. . , Wood nailed on the top of them, to make a 

op en River with Wants ? i oles, noife on the Top of the Water, as alfoto thruft 
and Weed S, to [oelter the Fith into the Bottom, thereby to drive in, and moye 
fr om great Tents , an extream paeeitige The. Figures of the Poles are as 
Colds, in the nature of a War- 


ren. bee) 


CNM ME 


sss 


Here is an eafie and cheap way of ‘ey 60 
| ferving and ftoriny Fi/h in the midft of 
any River, by making a Warrer, as it WER 

the Fi/b toreteeat into; yet may you take them ; ; ; 

when fe pleafe. Ths Fined dReweth the Then beat up and down both above and be- 

Drauglit of the defign. low ou Warren, yet drawing {till nearer to- 

0 wards it, thereby to force the Fi/h to retire thir 

ther; then Draw about fifteen foot from yout 

Eee Warren; 


Ss 
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Warren, and {pread your Ne? about it; begin at 
P, turning about. cowards 2, and_ you are to 
conclude at R; withal, if you think good, and 
that you. have Net-Room enough » you may 
draw the two Ends of the Ne crofS each other, 
and then «vith your Crook draw up the Fagots 
one after another, together with all thé loofe 
Sticks, if any be; then fall to beating the Water 
round the Net, as wellat the Top as Bottom, and 


Ful ALN. 


You,may know. whether there be any ftore of 
Fajb-under it by. this Way ; if you, come near it 
with your Boat, and.thruft it alittle with your 
Pole,..and,if you, then, perceive ftore of Bubbles 
to arife, “tis a fure fign,of Fi/h, Ps ; 

. The way to Draw .it. followeth ; the Letters 
F,G,K,L,M,D,AGE,, teprefent the Warren; and 
you,alfo fee how you mutt plant your Zramed- 
Net; Jet the End 4 firft go into the Water , and 


gently draw in your Net, fuffering the Lead to 10 {0 inclofe the, whole about eight foot-diftance ina 


rawlonthe Ground , for the Carp , and other 
forts of Fifh, will caft. themfelves into the Sand 
and Mud, that the Ne¢ may pafS over them. 

When the Net is on the Land, and the Fi/p- 
taken, you may replant the Fagors , and ‘ic will 
be ready for you again in about a Months 
time. 

There is another kind of Warren in a Pond, or 
River , as fhall be here deferibed, being Sandy, 


Circle, the other End of your Ner_B, | clapping 
about: a.Tard over the End 4;. then muft you 
get a lufty Pole, or Stake, with,an Jron-Point,at 
the End A7,. which: force.a good way. into the 


Ground, juft by the Edge of the Door, .or War- * 
ren, by. the Letter, Z;,.then jwith, (the, Lron-Crook;, 
hook up, the Door by fome one-or other.of the 


Holes made at the Side of the Warren F, lift up 
the Door direétly to the Stake G, and fo.faften 


Gravelly Bottonis ; and during ‘the Heat'-of the o2 it thereunto at the LetterG, with,a Cord drawn 


Year -very; excellent. In:the place wheres :you 
intend to make, your Warren,’ lays a great many 
Stones, at (equal ‘diftance:,« fuppofe at eighteen 
Jnehes,and the Stozes about the bignefS ofa Mans 
Head; over all place an old Plat-form } made of 
Boards, or Doors, about fifteen foot long, and ten 
broad. (bug the longer and broader the: better) :at 
the Sides F,.or HZ, as you fee in’ this enfuing 
Figure. 
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You muft cut out two or three Holes, that you 
may commodioutly lift up your Doors, or Boards, 
with your Zron-Crook aforelaid taken notice of, 
when you intend to fit. H 

The Blank places are the Stones on which 
your Boards do reft , fome of them are marked 
¥,L, M,D. The Hollow places are in the Inter- 


vals, all Black marked: with the finall Letters 60 common “Larth-Worms 3 


a,b,c, d,e,f,g, upon the Door place the other 
Stones, and Gravel, as well to conceal it from 

hieves, as to fecure it from being carried away 
by the Stream. You may make feveral of them, 
ae Sif them every fifteen Days, as you {ee occa- 
fon. 


through one of the Holes. .. Then fall to. work 
with your Beaters at the Bottom, and amongft 
the Stores, and the Fi/h will entangle themf{elyes 
in. the Net, fo tharyou may take them with eafe. 
When, you haye taken in your Nez , clap dowa 
your Doors again, and coyer it over, as be- 


fore. or 2 
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The ufe of the Spitt-Net, with a 


Device to take: Great Fifh as- 


well as Small with it. fr 


I Shall thew you the manner of ‘f/hing with a 
4° A Spirt-Net (which is alfo known by other 
Names) being a common fort of Nev, generally 
made with indifferent Me/hes, and fo. it may do 
well for {mall Fi/h as well as for greats “and at 
any time or feafon. The Figure followerh. 


Make your Me/hes indifferent large, that you 
may the more readily lift the Net out of the 
Water, orelfe great Fi/h will be fureto leap over 
it. You mutt alfo do thus; Take a Needle and 
Thread, which draw through the Sides of your 
I but) not fo as to hurt 
them much, to the end, they «may ftir wich their 
Heads and Tails vith ftrength and vigour whilft 
they are in the Water, that fo the Fifh fecing 
them, may imagine them to be at liberty’; then 
tye the two Ends of the 7hread together, and 
hang it at Q, juft over the middle of the Net, 


. within 


a 


Within eight: Jnches of ithe: Botton, You. mutt 
likewife have a long. Pele, as 0, P;.N, and within 
a foot of the! fnaller, End fatten the two Crof- 
Sticks. of the Net inifach manner, that) they 
may hang about. two \Taches loofe from. the 
Pole, to the intent the Net may play the 
better. : =a 
When you put the Net into the Water, make 

a little dafhing Noife-withit, forthe Fifh are very 
_lnquifitive after all fuch Novelties, ‘and coming 
to fee what the Matter was, will perceive the 
Worms crawling ; then Will they»chate away the 
{malley Fi/h, and each at his fide begin to pull for 
the Worms. You may perceive when there areany 
Great ones, and {lore of them > by,heir pulling 
and tugging the Ne¢; then clap-the great End 
of the Pole beewecn your Legs and with both 
Hands give the Ner a\fadden Mount;, and .you 


ro 


may be fire of alf that are within the compaf$ 


20 


thereof. 

Now, if you demand how you ought to hold 
the Ne#, I fippofe thar it will be moit for your 
cafe, tolet the End ftill reft between your Legs 
with both your Hands, a little extended on your 
Pole, for the better fupporting it; and fometimes. 
letit Jie flat on the Ground as the place will per- 
mit. 


é 


i j 3° 
CST AS Pn: 


The ufe of the Cafting-Net, mith 
' Duirettions for throwing it off. 


'O. the end the Curious may be fully fatif- 

fied, that there hath been no deficiency, 4° 
in laying down the moft neceflary Directions 
pelonging to this Are , 1 fhall give you a few 
Cautions touching the uf of the Cafting-Net. 
This Figure prefents the Form, ” ; 


h 


X\ 
( 


; 


"There are two forts of thet Nets, but much 
alike in ufe and manner of jcalne chem out, 
wherein confifts the whole skill of the work; 
for being exactly thrown off, nothing efcapes , 
bringing away all. Within its extent, as well 
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(aS Fi/b: yor 
tis sheseby often broke :-V. ou, mutt therefore be 
very careful in-what Bottoms you caft it in, then 
how you caft it off, thar your Ne¢ may {pread 
it {elf in. its due dimenfions, - Draw. the, Loop 
S, of the main. Cord over your Left Armand 
grafp with your Left, Hand all the Net from-7; 
to V,about, three foot from the Bottom, where the 
Leads hang, ‘and Tet the Leads jutt, re ony the 
Grounds) with your Right Hand. take up: aboue: 
a third part, as .ftom/d to L, and caft it, over: 
your, Left. Shoulder like a Cloaks: Then take 
another third. part from, 4,.to J, insyonr Right 
Hand, and.Jer the- refidug-remain hanging downs 
Then, ftand upright, and.being at che place, here 
you intend to catt it off,, incline your folf firt a: 
ittle towards the Left, that you niay afterwards, 
tb to the Right: with the 
Mmore.agility:;-and fo let the Net launch our into 
a Round, and: be {ure. your Buttons \be-not en- 
gaged in the Threads of your Nets: fori fear of 
endangering your beingdrawn afterit,, »-. 

I holdit. not.amifS to ,advife You ;to. practice 
how you. can firft cat it for fome'time.on dry» 
Land; for ‘tis uf. that brings’ perfectnef$ in all 
things. . t 
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CHAP. .XXVIL * 
Devicer to take Gray-fith, or Cres 


Vices, very Jecure and plea- 
ant. 


Weeds, Sticks and fach, like, Trath,. 


{wing about your {elf 


[ee ufual way to take Cray-fi/ with ones 
Hand, by groping into Holes’ and Hollow 
places, is not only Very troublefom.and incon- 
venient, but dangerous, by reafon of Venemous 
Creatures, which oft fling, or bite them; I fhall 
therefore giye youan Invention to take them in 
§reat abundance withy plealure, and. free from 
Danger. Thefe enfuing Figures reprefent the 
Devices. you are to ufe.. ‘ ; PoLuy 


REBELDE ae 


60 You muft get four or five little Nets, about 


a foot {quare, tye them ‘to fome rou 
Hoop, or the like , as you fee in the. 
Figure, marked C, D, £; then ; 
Staves as A,B, each five or fix foot, long , with. 
three Forks at the End, unto which faften the 
Circle at three equal diftances, in fuch manner 
that when you lay your Net flat on the Ground, . 

your 


ad Witby- 
aboyefaid.; 
get as many, 
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“out 'S) Rand upright’ on’ the: three 
vores Sats te aaa ae Rods, or Sticks, 
bolt five or fix foot long, cleft av'the! {mall End, 
marked Zin which’you may: place fomie’ skin d 
Frogs, the Guts of Chicken; or the like. When 
thersseks are all Baited, go out, and where you 
find any’ likely Hole’ lay your Stick’ on’ the 
Ground, withthe Baited End jaft at the Hole in 
che Water, and there leave it; and fo after this 
manner lay: the’ reft in the moft! likely places, 1° 
and walk ia afd out vifiting your Sticks , and 
when you. find’ any’ fixed to the Baits, gently 
move your Baited End towards the middle of the 
Water, and’ doubt not but that the Cray-f/h will 
theirhold, and fo put your Net {juft under 
the Bait ; then foftly liftupthe Bait, and as {oor 
as the’ Cray /i/p feels the Airthey let go their hold, 
and 'falliinto the Ner. 

It is moft-certain that’ abott Five and twenty 
have beer thus taken out of one Hole, all hang- 7° 
ing at the fanie time upon one Bait; Confider 
then what may be done in’ a well’ftored River, 
with about'a Dozen Rods together. It is’an’ ex- 
cellent: Diverfion, feeing that two or three Friends 


Water asgently as poflibly:you can, andi guide 
irjuft under the Pzke, and fo life it up very - 
foftly’ until you are ready to touch lim; then 
give him a Lift with all the dexterity you can; 
and you will éldom fail taking them. 


CECA PY XRD 


A Collettion of feveral Artificial 
Baits, recommended by Authors 
of great Efteem, that have been 
curious in Studying the Natures 
of Fith, and the Art of Fith- 
ing. 

Shall it this' Chapter give you an Account 
of fuch Baits, Paiffs, and compounded At- 


I 


tractions, as I have met with from divers Pro- 


difcourfe Walking, and yet mind the work feffots of this Art; not chat I will much recom- 

oe ms mend them’, left they fhould prove like thofé 

Medicines for Agues, which may be a Cure to 
fome, and fail in others. 

Take Coculus-Indy, and. Affefitide, beatentand 

3° mixt, with alike quantity of Honey, and diffolye 
it in the Oy/ of Polypody, and keep it in a clofe 
Glafs, and if when you 4yg/e you anoint your 
Bait, whether Natural, or Artificial, it will draw 
the Fifh to it in great abundance. 

Takeripe Cheries,and Stone them; then beat the 
Pulp thereof with Crums of White-Bread into a 
Paift, and if you caft Pellets of it into the Wa- 
ter, it will entice the Fi/2 to the place. 

« Take fome Blood, fome of the Fat and fome 
40 of the Dang that is in the {mall Guts of a Sheep ; 


CHAP. XXVHIL 


Direttions to take Pikes as they 
he Sleeping, and S: unning them- 
felves in fair clear Weather, the 
one with a Net,and the other with 
4a Runing-Knot of Hor/e-bair. 


_ Suppofe moft covet the Pike, as being an 
excellent Fi/h; They are often found Sleep- 

ing in'‘fair Open Weather , from March until Av 
gat, on the Top of the Warer, and near the 
Land; they are thus taken. You mutt be pro- 
vided with a long Pole, or Rod, that is light and 
ftrait, on the fmaller End thereof faften a Runing- 
Loop made of well twifted Horfe-hair, and Silk, 
of a large compafs, which gently draw on him, 
and when you have it about five or fix Zuches 
over his Gi4s, then hoifthim up; if it be a finall 
one draw not the Co/ar fo far on, left he flip 
through: Make no Noifé in Walking by the 
Bank-fide, but go gently without {peaking , and 
in café you find one in fuch a pofture as that 
you cant conveniently ‘draw your Loop on him, 
you may gently touch his Tail with the Rod, 
and he will turn himfelf as you would have 
im. 690 
You may alfo take them by a Net, which is 
treated of in the latter End of the Niith Chapter, 
touching the Landing of Carps, and other great 
Fifh, to which I refer you as to the Defcription 
thereof; and { fhall hereteach you how to ule it 
in taking Pikes , as aforefaid. When you pet- 
ceive any one fo Sleeping, pur your Net into the 


and then with 


fome Thime, Penny- Royal, Organ,Savory, Marjoran, 


Garlick, the Lees of {trong Sweet Wine, of each 
a like quantity ; mix andcliop them fimall and 


well together, then‘ make them into finall Pefers. 

Thefe Peders being caft into the Water will be 

fure to draw Fi/h to them, if there be any ftiring ; 
your Nets you may  fecure 

them. , 

If you take the Blood of a Goat and the Lees 


50 of fiveet felling Wine, and therewith make a 


ne with Barly-Flowers , it will alfo attract 
Fifh. 

If you anoint any Lines or Nets whith Salt . 
it will caufe the Fith to avoid them. 

Take of ftrong ftinking Sturgeon, and of the 
yellow’ Butter-Flyes cach an Ounce, of Anvi- 


feeds , Hempfeed, and Cheefe, of each Four 


Drams , of Flogs-Blood, and Galbanum, of cach 
the like quantity, and of the Juice of Parfnipe 
Two Drams ; mix all thefe together with a little 
Red Wine,and make them up into Pedlers, drying 
them inthe Shade, and this is faid to bea yery 
bewtiching Bait, 

Take fome of the Wotnis called G/ow- 
Worms, and diftil them in a Gla/s-Veffe/, or Vial, 
with Four Ounces of Quick Silver , ftoping the 
Vial very clofe, that nothing may gétin or our; 

then 


ry iS: 
then put it into your Nevs, when you Fi/h, and 
ic will attract them. myst 

Take’ Neitles, and Five-leaved Grafs, chop 
then final! ; then» mix fome Juice of Fonfe-leek 
with it, and rub your Hands therewith throwing 
the reft indd che Water,aid if you then hold your 
Hands in the Water, the Fith will not forbéarto 
come tothem, and! foyou may take them. 

Take Heartwirth, and Lime, mingle them to- 
gether, and-throw it into any ftanding Water, it 
will draw thom thither, and caufé them to be In- 
toxicated, fo that youmay take them floating on 
tlie Water. 

Tt was the faying of a Leariied Man, that Baits 
fhould have four qualities ; Firlt, That Buirs 
fhould be {ron -Aimelling to draw them to ‘you 
though at a great diftance, fuch as Oy! of Anvi- 
Jeeds, Fuice of Wild Parfnips, or the likes Se: 
contly, That Baits muft be well Tatted, to in- 


Cheefe, made of Goats-Milk, White Bread, yellow 
Butter-Flyes, &c. Thirdly , It muft have an o- 


se» Perating quality onthe Head, {uch asthe Lees of 


Wine, Sirong-Water, cc. And Fourthly , That 
Baits fhould have a fumiferous quality , fuch 
as is in Marigolds , which being eaten by them , 
will in a fhort time Stupify them. But for this 
bufiliefS there is nothing {0 exquifite as Coculys- 
Indicus: 


~The Compofition that Cardax hath highly 3° 


commended , is this; Take a quarter of and 
Ounce: of Crculas-Indicns , the fixth part of an 
Ounce of Coleworts, and as much Strong Water, 
an Ounce of Chee/e, and Three Ounces of Whea- 
ten Flower; beat allthefé together into a Paiffand 
fo ule it, 

Take Penni-Royal, Siimmer-Savory , wild and 
{weet Marjoram.; of each “Phree “Ounces: of 
Frankinfence and Mirrh, of cach an Ounce, of 


dried Bary fleeped in good Wine, half a Pound 4° 


of Figs-Liver roaited, Goats Fat, and Garlick, 
of each a Pound:, mince each by ic felf; then 
make it intoaLwmp,and after into finall Peers, 
and if you throw thefe Peders into any place they 
willattract the Fi/>to them,and fo takethem with 
your Nets. 

Take Mutton Suet , Garlick, Wildand Sweet 
Marjoram dried, Thyme of eacha like quantity, 
ftamp them together with Crums of White-Bread 
and Wine, and’ give thereof for a! Bait; or you 
may make a Paijt of Wite, Lime, Old Cheefe, and 
Rams Dung, which will exceedingly Intoxicate 
all manner of Fi/h. t 

If you take of thar Medicinal Shell, called: by 
Drugfters, Ohgiis Odoratus, Cummin, Old Cheefe, 
Wheot-Flower, of each alike quantity ; beat chem 
well together with Wire, and:make’ it upinto 
Pelfetsas big as Peafe ; then caft them into the 


. Water, and. ftich, 72/6) as cat thereof may’ be 


taken'up with ones\ Hands. ; 


6 
If yousmake a Compofition of Ariftoléchia- 


Rotunda, Hogs Fat, andy Lime, ic will greatly at- 
track Fifh , which having-vafted, will foon caufe 
them toturn up their Bellies. 

I might have:infértecl! divers other Receipts; 
bue thete fhali fuffice, Being enough for the pur- 
pote : 


vitecthe Paler to edt them, fuch as Elogs-Blood, 29 
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CHA P. OS 
Direétions for preening Fifh borh 


in Ponds andRivers from devour. 
tg Creatures, fuch as Otters, 
Water-Rats , Herns, Coots, 
More-Hens Sea-Pies, &c. 


Bae) 


Ut whilft We are endeavouring to: teach you 
; the Art of Killing 77/h, I holdit not amifS 
to give you fomeDirections how to preferye them 
from thé deftruction of fuch Creatures as ule to 
devour them. 

Otters, and Water-Rats ate great deftroiers of 
Fifh, efpecially in Pondsand Freth Rivers : the 
beft way to kill them is by Austing them with 
Water-Dogs, and Otter-Hfounds; you may alfo 
fet dead Falls for your Rats in Holes which they 
frequent, and for your Ofters tyou may poifon 
them in this manner. Lay near his Retreat (which 
is cafily found out) a Bait of an el, prepared 
which Arfeaik, in this manner ; Slit’ the back 
of the Bel above the Navel, and dexteroufly put 
into the Slit Three or Four Crums of Arfenick ; 
then place the Ze/ from the Navel upwards out 
of the Water, rhe reft to be under the Water, 
having firft fowed up the’Slic. Now itis the 
property of the Ofer to eat torhe Navel, and 
feldom further; and you may be fure ‘it will de- 
fitoy him. You may alfo deftroy the Orrer with’ 
a Wheel, which is fo ordinary and well known, 
that the naming iris fafficient. Yet T hold thac 
the Wheel made with a double’Zunnel is’ better 
than the fingle one. 

The Herus, Sea-Pies, Cootes, Mews, More-hens; 
and King-Fifhers, are great deflroyers of Fi/h, ef 
pecially the young Fry; you muft therefore be 
provided with’ Afooks and Lives baited proper 
forthem, alfo with Lime-Twigs, Springesand with 
a Gua, for all which you will find fufficient Di- 
rections inthe Treatife of Fowling. 


CoikbiAr Bor XXX 
Direttions for making of Ponds , 


5 


and ftoring them, &c. 


Ow concerning Fifh-Ponds , and the ma! 
King them, ‘thefe Directions are neceflary 
to be obferyed. Thofe Grounds-are beft which 
are full of Spritizs, and apt to be Morith | for 
the one will breed them well, and’the other will 
preferve them from ftealing: You are likewifero 
confider the Situation of the Pod, and the 
Nature of the Currents that fall into it ; likewife 
thar it beitefteth’t with alittle Rill , or with the 
Pf Rain* 


ae 
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Rain-Water that falls froin the hilly Grounds ad- 
jacent , which isa great refrefhing to Fifh, caufing 
them to breed the better ; andit is obférved thar 
thofe Ponds that receive the Pifs of Hlorfes and 
other Cattle, have the fatteft and fargeft Fith. In 
making your Pond let the Head of it be at the 
loweft part of the Ground ; and let the Trench 
of your Fleod-gare have agood fiift fall , that 
it may not betoo long in emptying when you 
have a defire to draw or fue it. The beft way 
to build your Pords Head, is by driving ina Row 


of Stakes about fix foot long, and fix Zuches- 


Square, at four foot Diftance : Elm is better 
than Oak ; drive them in the whole length of the 
Pond-Head, the firft Row muft be rammed in at 
leaft four fcot deep, that they may ftand ftrong 
and fure ; then dig your Pond , and caft your 
Earth amongit the Piles and Stakes; when they 
are well covered over, drive in another Row over 
them , ramming in the Earth in the void Spaces, 
that it may lye clofe , and keep in the Water, 
You mutt thus continue Stakes upon Stakes,and 
ramming in the Earth until your Pond-Head be of 
the height you defignit. The infide of the faid 
Dam mutt be very {mooth and ftraight, that no 
current may haye power overit. If your Pond 
carry about fix foor of Water ’tis enough, but 
then it muft be eight foot deep to receive the 
Frefhes and Rains that fhould fall into it. Some 
are of Opinion that ’tis good to pave, or floor 
the bottom with large Turfs of Flot-graf clofe 
joyned and ftaked dovyn , which is found ex- 
cellent good Food for the Fifh. Alfo ftake down 
in the bottom , andon the fides of the Pond fe- 
veral Fazotsmade of light Wood, not Oak; for 
that hath a bitter raft, and is offenfive to them. 
Thefe Fagots are very good to fhelter the Fifh, and 
receive them wvhen they caft their Spawms, as al- 
fo to preferye them from Vermine, and the 
young fry from other Fith. 


It is likewifé neceffary that Fifh have fome re- ‘ 


tiring places, as hollow Banks , Shelves » Roots 
of Zrees, or fuch like places, as vvell to keep 


them from Danger , as to cherifh them in Heats - 


and Cold;. 

You may, ftore Carp , Bream and Tench by 
themfelves , Pike, Perch, Tench and Eels by 
themfelyes ; and with either you may mix Dace 
and Minows. But the Roach is agreat Enemy in 
Breeding-Ponds for devouring the young Fry, 
fo that great care muft be taken to prevent 
their being in your Pond , for they are exceeding 
great Increafers. 

The beft Ponds to Breed C, arps are thofe that 
have ftrong and fandy Bottoms-, that are warm, 
and lye out of the Wind, being theltered with 
Willbw , or Nut-Trees hanging over the fides of 
the Banks. It is obferved that Carps breed bet- 
ter in new made Ponds, than in Old ones that 
are full of Mud and Weeds; to that end you 
fhould at Jeaft every three Years fue or cleanfe 
your Rods from the {aid Filth and Mud that ly- 
eth at the bottom. 

If your Ponds be one in the Rear of another , 
let. your firft be ftored with Carps and Tench, and 
the latter with Pike , Perch , Ge. and fo or- 


der them that the Pikes may not come amongft the 
Carps. 


If you would havea Breeding-Pond become a 
Store-Pond, when you Sue it put in all Ailters , 
or all Spawners,vvhich vyill hinder the encreafe ; 
and note that. your Store-Ponds afford the fat- 
teft and largeft Carps. 

If for a Breeding-Pond, to every Milter you 
fhould put in two or three Spawns. 

Feed your Carps, Pikes and other Fith with 
Chippings of Bread,Grains, the Entrails of Chick- 


to evs, or any of the forementioned Baits (excepr 


thofe that are intoxicating ) which will much 
improve them. 

Some Ponds will naturally fo produce Pikes, 
that you can hardly keep them free ; and expe- 
rience fheweth that Pikes do notalways proceed 
from Generation , but fometimes from Corrup- 
tion,and Putrification of GrafS, Weeds,Slime and 
the like. 

If you would have your Carps to grow large, 


20 obferve thefe Directions. In and about the Month 


of April when your Ponds begin to grow low in 
Water , cleanfe all the fides where the Water is 
fallen away with an Iron Rake, or fome other 
thing, then fow fome Hay feed round about ,' 
and rake it wellin , and by the Jatter end ofthe 
Summer there will be a great growth of Grafs, 
fo that when the Warer arifeth in the Winter 
Seafon ; it will overflow the faid Graf$, and then 
the Carps will feed thereon ; and in a fhort time 


30 will become exceeding fat, and of a delicate {weer 


Taft. 

In this Difcourfe of Fi/bing, you have been 
taught divers ways for the taking of Fi/h , not 
that the intent of Publifhing them is to inftruc& 
Pochers , but only Gentlemen that are by the 
Law Authorized thereunto; and to thatend I fhall 
conclude this Treatifé with an Abftract of fuch 
Penal Statutes as relate thereunto. 


CH’ ASP. SOM 


An Abftratt of the Penal Statutes 
concerning the taking of Fith. 


O NC the 13th of King Edward the firft, it was 


enacted, That no Salmons fhould be taken 
from the Nativity of our Ladyunto St. Martins 
Day ; That young Sa/mons fhall not be deftroyed 
nor taken by Engines, or Nets at Mill-Pools 
from the midft of Apri/ unto St. John Baptift. 

In the firlt of Elizabeth it was enacted That 
none fhould take and deftroy any young Brood, 
Spawn or Fry of Salmon, Pike , Eels or other 
fort of Fith inany Flood-gate, Wear, or any o- 


60 ther place , nor to take any Salmons or Trouts 


not in Seafon, being Shedder Salmons, or Shedder 
Trouts ; or Riper Salmons or Ripers Trouts! Al- 
fo that none tral take Fifh with any manner of 
Trammel, &c. in any River or Pond, but only 
with fuch whofe Me/h fhall be two Jnches and a 
half broad. That no Péke or Pickeril {hall be 
Killed that is not ten Juches long , Zrouts eight 

Lie 
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Tathes , Barbels twelve Inches; and Salmons fix- 
teen /nches Filh. The Penalty infli@ted on OF 
fenders is 20 s. and the Fith fo taken, together 
with the Eygine, Sc. by which they were ta- 
ken. ; 

Inthe 22 and230f King Charles the fecond } 
Tt was enacted unlawful for-any Perfon to ufe 
a Cafting-Net , Tramel , Shove-Net , &c. or to 
ufe any Angle , Alzir , Noofe, Spear or Trowl, oF 
to lay any Net, Wears , Pots ; Fifb-Hooks, or 
other Engines for the taking of Fifh inany River, 
Sew, Pond, Mote or other Water, or to be al: 
fifting thereunto without the confént of the Lord, 
or owner thereof ; and the Party fo offending 
being Convicted thereof within one Month before 
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a Fuftice of the Peace,fhall pay for every fuch Of. 
fence to the Party grieved fuch Recompence as the 
Juftice fhall think fic, not exceeding Treble Da- 
mages ; befides fhall pay tothe Overféers for the 
Poor of the Parifh aSum not exceeding 10 s. and 
for Non-payment of the faid ‘Trefpafs Moneys for 
want of a Diftref$, the Offender fhall be com- 
mitted to thé Houfe of Correction for fuch time 
as the Juftice fhall think fir, not exceeding a 
to Month. And by the faid A@ the Juftice of the 
Peace before vvhom fuch Offender fhall be Coit. 
vid , may take away, and cut or break in pie- 
ces all fuck Spears; Noofes, Trowls, Wears, Pots, - 
nels » or other Engines wherewith they are fo ta- 
en. 
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AGRICULTURE, 
HUSBANDRY. 
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Treats of the Improvment of GROUNDS, 4 Enclofures, 
Draining, and overflowing by Engines. By good Manuring, Til- 
lage, Feeding, &c: with the benefit arifing by the Trefoyl, Sainfoyn, 
and Clover Grafs, /hewing their Nature and for what Ground moft 
ft. Of GARDENING (for delight and profit, as the Raif- 
ing , Sowing and Setting of Seeds, Plants, and Flowers. Of 
FRUIT-TREES, and bow toRaife, Graft and Inoculate them; 
with the benefit accrewing thereby ; as alfo by Timber. and other 
Trees. The feveral forts of BEASTS, FOWL, and IN. 
SECTS neceffary tobe kept, and how to breed and order them; 
Witha KALEN DER, or Monthly Direétions neceffary to be 


known by the Husbandman. 


Gb Ay Pak: 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Efteem, and held fo Honourable in For- 

mer Ages, that the Philofophers; nay , 

Kings and Pinces, wete exceedingly delighted, not 
only in Rural or Country Habitation, but” did al- 
fo Exercife themfélves in this Noble Art. Giy- 
ing Rules and Precepts (which by their Writings 
they left to Pofterity to their Irimortal Fame. 
And the Romans had fo high an Efteem for 4- 
gricalture , that they gave encouragment to the 
Induftrious Hufbandman , and punifht the negli- 
gent; And when they gave names to their Tribes 
called the chiefelt of the States the Ruffick Tribes, 
and the meaner in degree the Urbane. aut 
As to its Antiquity no Art ftands in competi- 
tion with i¢; for all know that the Country 


A GRICULTURE was of fo ashigh an 


Life was the moft Antient; for in the Infancy of 
the World, Men inhabited in Zents, Woods, and 
fuch like places, inftead of Hou/és, and lived on 
the Fruits of the Earth by their Labour. 

Plato faith, That a Country Life is the Mi/tre/s, 
and as it were the Patterh of Diligence, Fuftice, 
and \ Frugality, and that he could find noching 
more pleafant and profitable, than a Country 
Life, where they live free from Pride, Malice, Co- 

ro vetoufnefS and Ambition. . And €icero difcourt 
ing of the Utility of fevetal Arts, concludes, that 
nothing. is more advantageous and pleafant, ‘nor 
more worthy an ingenious Spirit; than Agrical- 
ture. 

Alfo Attalus, that rich Afian King), left his 
Regal Dignity, and betook him(elf to. a Country 
Life, and was yery intentin Agriculture, form 
ing and planting feveral Gardens, , 

Likewife Dioclefian the Emperour, lefr his trou- 

20 blefom Empire, and betook himfelf to a Coyn- 
try Life, and would not return to his £y- 
pire. 


Ggg Many 


gr he be inferted, but 
amples might be in’ erted, bu 

Pec Remakes Seeerdags of the like Pre- 
fidents_which-our Age and. Country Affords., 
may fuffice to convince any one of the Pleafure, 
Dignity, Peace, Content and Utility of a Coun- 
ho ee of a large| Latitude comprehen- 
ding ‘not onlyalll things tliat are produced from 
the Zarth, as all forts of Grains, Fruits, Herbs, 
Plants, Roots, Flowers, Gc. but alfo fuch things 
that have their Nourifhment from the Earth, as 
Cattle, Fowl, Infeéts and Fifb. Now the Hius- 
andmans great Skiland induftry is to be ufed for 
the Improvement of the Earth to bring forth’ her 
better encreafé, and how to Breed and order Cur- 
tle, Fowl, &c. for the moft advantage. Thete- 
fore having fo {pacious a Field to walkin, I fhall 
with what brevity I can, treat of the moft effen- 
tial things, -efpectally- thofe- rhat befit- the quali- 
fication of a Gentleman to be a proficient in , 
omitting the Ruftick part of Plowing and Sowing 
of Ground, as alfo the Reser Mowing, making 
and Houfing the Corn and Hiay. 

This "Treatife for Method 1 fake fhall be diyi- 
ded into feyeral Chapters, and firft of Grounds and 
the Improvement thereof. 


CoH A P.. IE 


Of Meadow and Pafture-Grounds 
and how to Improve them by En- 
clofures , Draining , and over. 
flowing by Engines. As alfo by 
Manuring and feeding themswith 
the great benefit arifing by the 
Trefoyl, S ainfoyn, and Clover- 
Grafs, fhewing their nature and 
for what Ground moft fit. 


Of ENCLOSURES. 


fit to the Hufbandman, and thatin {eyeral” 
reipects. 

Firft, Ie afcertains every Mans jutt Proportion 
of Land. Secondly, It prevents abundance of 
Trefpaffes and Injuries between Neighbour and 
Neighbour. Thirdly, It gives great advantage 
for feveral forts of Improvement , as planting 
the Hedgrowes with Timber and Fruit-Trecs , by 


10 for Sider and Perry. 


o been. found : 


50 Popler and 
Rye of Land brings a very great bene- $ 
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are tall, they keep the Land warm, and fhelterit 
from thofe pinching Winds that deftroy much. 
Corn; And the Hedgrows: being well planted 
with Zrees, give good fhelter and fhadow for 
Cattle, both in Winter and Summer, Fifthly, 
The Hedgrows are very profitable, affording 
Firing dnd Woodifor the making) Pong) ,Cartsand 
the like neceflaries ; dnd. Sixthly--the Fledgrows 
are profitable for Maff for Swine, and for Fruit 
All which reafons being fo 
demontftrative, there needs no further Arguments 
to be laid down or perfivafons ufed for Exclofures. 
One thing more give me leave to add, that is, En- 
clofed Grounds are far moré pleafantand delight- 
ful. thanrthe open Champain , and afford more 
diverfion: ets a 

In the making of Hedgrows thefe Cautions are 
to be obferved; Not to plant Zrees not natural- 
ly agreeing with the Soyl they were removed 


20 from; that is to fay, not from a rich moift and 


. Wornt Soyl, intoa cold, barren and dry; notro 
plant them too deep, in the barreneft Earth; To 
defend them from the external injuries of Cold, 
Drought, or prejudice of Cattle , which mut be 
by fencing or enclofing them in by an artificial 
dry Hedge on both fides. 

For Hedges the beftare Quickfet of Whitethorn 
and. tofet them on thé flav is fat better. than on 
the fide, if adry Bank ; as hath experimentally 

Three Rows ate fufficient for a good 

thick Hedge; the richer the Soyl is, the better will 

the Quick grow, and the fooner come to perfect- 
ion. You mutt keep them free from Weedswhich 
may be eafily done with a Hive ; if the Quick 
be fet exactly in Ranges, and about Nine Inches 
afuinder will be thick enough. The Nurfery 

Quick doth far {urpafS that which is drawn up 

out of Woods or Hledgrows, therefore in the Sea- 

fon when the Afaws are ripe, leta fufficient quan- 


go tity be gathered, and fownin a Bed well ptepa- 


red in fome conyenient place in your Nur/ery, or 
Garden; after a Years growth they mutt be fer, 
and if you keep them longer they fhould be 
tran{planted into Beds, as being fown too 
thick. 

For Mar/h or Watery Meadows Quick-fet Fledges 
are not {0 cuftomary, yet they will grow well on 
the Banks, and are very ferviceable and commodi- 
ous to Cattle ; the moft ufual Fences are Willows, 
Ofters, being Aquaticks , and are very 

quick growers, and by confequence greatly pro- 
fitable ; for tis obferved that a Widow and an 
Oak being fer at onetime, the Wilhw will buy a 
| Horfe, before the Oak will buy a Saddle, 
A Popleris alfo a quick grower, and affordeth 
a better Wood than a Wilow. The Offers are cut 
eyery Year, and are of great ufe for divers things 
about a Country-Eloufe, as for Bafkets, Hurdles, 
Se. Thefe, as alfo the Popler and the Wilow, 


enriching it with Crops of Corn, if conyerted to 6 are cut from the Trees fharpned at the points, and 


Arable, or by fowing it wielt fome of ‘the new 
French-Graffes as Sain-foyn, Clover or Lucern; by 
feeding it with Cattle, or Mowing it for Hay, 
which Improvements cannot be made in Champain 
Countreys that are deftitute of Enclofures. Fouth- 
ly, It is obferved that the Crops of Corn are bet- 
ter than in open Fields ; for if the Fledgrowes 
okt : 


fo thruft deep into the Ground neaf the fides of 
Ditches, tothe end they may have the benefit of 
the moiftnefS of the Water tonourith them. Let 
the Sets be bufht about to keep them fromthe 
injury of Cattle for Three or Four Years, and 
keep them clear from Suckers that will {pring 
out in the Bodies, which hinder their bea 

The 
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The beft way to &t them is!in Reis, and at 
about Five For afunder; bur the O/iers are to be 
thruft in the Bancks clofe to the Water fide, and 
atabout 9 Jnches diftance. 

Somearéof Opinion, that Exclofures do oc- 

eafion Mildews and. Bdaftings; but that is a 
-vulgar Error, . Tis true, Wheat is fubject to it, 
both in Champain and: other Countreys, as well 
asin Enclofures , 
Grounds. 


Of Meadow and Pafture Grounds, 


Mi and Paffure Grounds, arc of two 
kinds, viz. Wet,and Dry: The Wet are 
properly called Mar/h Grounds , being thofe that 
are fubject to Overflowings , as well Naturally, 
as Artificially, by the help of Zygines. The 
Dry Meadows are fuch as are @plands , and by 
xeafon of their Enclofures are fubject to Improve- 
ments by propagating of new Graffes, or Flays; 
as sn Clover, Trefoyl, Sainfoyn, Sc. of which in 
order. 


Of Marth, or Wet Meadow Grounds. 


ET Meadiws may be confidered under 
three diftinc& Heads; Firft, Such as lye 
near the Banks of Rivers on a Flat, and have 


in Moift Years, and.om Rich : 


i 


the benefit of overflowing by Land-floods : Se- 3 


condly, Such that lye near Rivalets, and may 
be overflowa by flopping the Current, and 
turning it upon them: And. Thirdly , Such 
Grounds that lye above the Surface of the Wa- 
ter, and are overflown by the help of Avgines 
ro raife up the Water , and caft it upon them. 
All which forts of Ground are very improyeable 
by Overflowing, {pecially by the firft, as leaving 
amore Fatning Subflance behind , fo that the 
charge ‘and trouble of Dus 
may be {pared; but for thofe that cannot be 
Overflown without the help of Evgines, the 
Manuring is very profitable : for upon fuch the 
Water is made ule of chiefly in a Dry Seafon, 
yet were they Overflown about a Month 
‘or five Weeks before Mowing time, the Advyan- 
tage would be firfficiently found by the great 
Burthen of Grafs, efpecially if ic prove a Dry 
Seafon: Alfo to -Overflow them after Ffay- 


"gin fuch Grounds 4 
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But although this Inyention, as indeed the 
Wind-Mill Engine, and fome others, are of good 
ufe; yet of late Years there are others of far 
more worth and excellency for this purpofe , 
Invented by that Ingenious Gentleman, Sir Sa- 
muel. Moreland; and which are expofed to Sale 
by his Subftirutes, efpecially by one now dwel- 
ling in Southampton Buildings, London, where you 
may make choice of fucl as are moft fit for 
your purpofe. 


“Rules to be obferved in the Overflowing 


[o} 


Harveft ; will produce a Second Crop, or make 5° 


excellent Good After-Pafture , recompencing the 
labour in a Tenfold manner. But by the way of 
Caution, let not the Water lye on the Grounds, 
if poffible, above Forty eight Hours; for if it 
lieth too long it Chills the Ground , and doth 
far more hurt than good. Therefore your Grounds 
mutt fobe ordered! by Rilings , to carry off the 
Water into Ditches, and thofe Ditches to convey 
ic into Rivers; and for the better , perform- 


ing the fame, the Ais and Ditches mutt always 6 


be kept open, {coured, and:in good order. 

There are {everal forts of Exgines to be ufed 
forthe Overflowing of Grounds, as the Perfian- 
Wheel, fo called, as being there firft ufed, and is 
now very common in Jraly, Spain, and France, 
and draivs up: great quantities of Water: This 
Engine is to-be placed near the Bauks of Rivers. 


of Grounds. 


pgs Water being raifed to the defigned 
height, let the main. Carriage be cut, al- 
lowing it a convenient Defcent, to give the Warer 
a fair Current all along: Alfo let the Mouth of 
the Main Carriage be of breadth rather than 
depth, fufficient to receive the whole Stream 
defired , and when you ufe but a part of the 
Water, Jet the Main Carriage grow Narrow by 
degrees, unto theend the Water may prefs into 
the leffer Carriages that comes from the 

At convenient Diftances, and where the 
Ground rifeth, finalk Tapering Carriages fhould 
be cut proportionable to the diftance and quan- 
tity of Water, or Land ; for although it feemeth 
to wafte Land by cutting fo much 7arf, yer it 
proves otherwife, for the more nimble the I Vater 
runs over the Graff it is the better , which is 
occafioned by making many Carriages, and thofe 
yery fhallow. 

The Drains muft be fo made as to carry off 
the Water the Carriage brings on; for as the 
lefler Carriages convey the Water to every patt 
of the Land, fo muft the lefler Drains be made 
amongft the'Carriages in the loweft places , to 
convey away the Water, which muft widen as 
they run, and the Carriages be leffened , for if 
the Water be not well drained off , it proves 
very prejudicial to the Graf’; for in the Winter 
it killeth ic, and in the Spring , or Summer, it 
obftructs its growth, and breeds Rujhes and 
Weeds. ; 


Of Dry Meadows, or Paflures , and. the 


Improvements to be made thereon. 


Any good Meadows are f{poiled by being 
peftered with 4nt-Hills, Shrubs, Fern, 


Broom, or Gofs, infomuch that good part thereby 
is loft, and cannot be Moxed , and that which 
remains is not fo beneficial as if Mown, or Fed 
together. For the clearing the Ground of fich 
Anoyances, Mr. Platt hath invented an Ingeni- 
ous Jafirument , which fomething refembleth a 
three Zined Dung-Fork , but much larger and 
ftronger’, the ‘Stale thereof being like a Taree 
and ftrong Leawér ; which Zn/frament fer about 
half afoor diftance from the Root of the Shrub, 
then with an Hedging Beerle drive it in a good 
depth, and fo force ic up by the Roots. 

Fer 


ay 
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For deftroying 4ut-Aii2s,being provided with a 
fharp Pating shovel divide the Turf on the Top 
into four parts or quarters , laying them open 
feveral ways; then take out the Core, which 
fpread on the Land, and Jay the Zurf again 
neatly in its place, but a little hollowing. or 
finking in, that is, lower than the Surface of 
the Earth, fo that at the beginning of the Winter 
the Water ftanding therein will deftroy the Re- 
mainder of the duts, and by the Spring fettle the 
Turf. 

In Cold, Moift, Claiy, Spewy, Mofly , or 
Rulhy Ground, where ‘the Paffure , or Hay is 
fowr and {hort, about Jy, or Auguf, caufé the 
Turf to bé pared off and burnt, as hereafter 
fhall be direéted , and Plow it up; and in the 
Spring let it be Sown with Hay-Du?, or with 
Corn and Ffay-Seed mixt together, which will 
caufé a great fertility, and alter the Nature of the 
Ground. 8 

The beft Seafon for Dunging of Meadows is in 
December, Fanuary , and February; for in thefe 
Plivial Moaths the FatnefS of the Soy/ will be 
wathed to the Roots of the Graf’, before the Sux 
drieth it away ; and for the breaking the Clods 
ufé a large Wad of Bufbes, to draw over the 
Ground with a Aforfe in the nature of an EYar- 
row; and what Stoves are in the Dung caufe to 
be gathered off the Ground , for they do not 
only hinder the growing of the Graff, but en- 
danger the {poiling the Scyth in the Mowing 
it 


Io 
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For fuch Grounds that are Sandy, Fiot , and 
Dry, the beft Manuring is Marl, Chalk, Lime, or 
the like Cold Soyls; and for Cold, Ruby, Spewy, 
and Moffy Lauds, ule Afhes of Weod » Turf, or 
Sea-Coal; aifo Pigeons Danz, and all Hot and 
Sandy Soyls; and betwixt thee two Extreams, 
viz. Hot and Cold , the common Dung made by 
Fiorfes and Cattle may be beftowed upon the 40 
Grounds betwixt both. 


Of the feveral kinds of Grafs, and Hay. 
CLOVER GRASS. 


Here are feyeral forts of Clover, but the 

beft is that which is brought from Flan. 

ders, and bears the great Red Ffony-Suckle , 

having a fimall Seed ‘about the bignefS of 

Muftard Seed , and the beft is of the greeneft 
yellow Colour. 

The beft way to Sow this Seed 
with A/hes, Sand, fine Duff, 
help to fill the Hand, the Seed being fo finall, 
and therefore not fo well to be Sowed of an 
exact thicknefS in all places of it felf: yet good 
Seed{men will do it well alone, and then it is 
heft: Alfo obferve in Sowing it, to chufe good 
Calm Weather. 60 

The Seafon to Sow it is in the beginning of 
April, or latter end of March , if it be likely to 
prove a Dry Seafon; and you muft allow to an 
Acre about a Gallon , or Nine or Ten Pound ; 
fome fay le, but you had better over than 
under Seed it. The Zand muft be brought to a 


50 


» 1S to mix it 
or the like, thar will 
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good 7illage, then Sow firft your Corn, 
the Ground to be well arrowed » and then tlie 
Clover-Seed, Harrowing it with a Bufh to. cover 
it over with Earth; for-if you fhould do it with 
Ffarrows, the Corn would be raifed up, and fo 
fpoil the Crop. Be fure to be Provided with 
good New Seed, otherwifé your Crop will be 
but indifferent; and: there is great Deceit ufed in 
it by many Seed/men: 

This Graf is faid to be fo profitable , thar ir 
will produce three or four Crops in a Year, that 
is, three to. Mow; and one to Feed; the firft 
Crop may be cut in Mid May, which fhould be 
Cut green, and before. the ‘Stalk begins to’ grow 
too big, as alfo too Dry and Wither, unlef§ it be 
kept for Seed, and then it mutt be quite Ripe, 
otherwifé the Seed will be hard to Threth out. 
Now for your Direétions to know when it is 
Ripe, the Stalks will Dye’, and turn of an yel-. 
lowifh Colour; but if you intend any for Seed, 
the bettis the fecond Crop, about July: when the 
Seed is Threfhed out, the. Straw is good for little 
except the Fire. 

Some are of Opinion, that the Clover will 
Brow on any Barren Ground ; but by Experi- 
mental Knowledge it is found otherwife » and 
that the Richer and Better the Ground is, the 
better will be the Clover; therefore Sow it not 
upon Heathy barren Ground. 

As to the Profit made of Clover Graf, an Acre 
of Ground (after the Firft Year, if it be well 
Husbanded, and good kindly thick Clover) may 
be worth Fifteen, or Twenty Pounds per Annum ; 
for the two next Years, and as it degene- 
rates and becomes weaker, is lef$ Worth » Nor 
vyill it laft aboye five Years. An Acre (if Fed) © 
vvill keep four Cows all the Year at Pafturage, 
wvhich isa great Advantage. After the Strenoth 
of the Clover is one, vvhich yvill be after four 
or five Tears , the Ground vyill be very fit and 
good for Corn for two or three Years, and then 
it may be applyed for Clover again. It isnot to 
let Cattle that are not ufed to this Food , to eat 
too liberal of icat firft, for ir being fo {weer and 
lufcious vyill Surfeit them ; fo that the beft vvay 
is to Cut it, and give it them in Racks, as they 
do in, Flanders, Ye is alfo good Food for Hogs, 
and will make them Fat. 


caufing 


An Acre of Clover may produce three or 
four Bufhels of Seed, and about three Pecks is a 
good Days Work to Threth. " 

SAIN-FOIN, 


Grafs are Barren, 
hardly fic for Corn, 
other Cold, Wet 
There is fuch great Im- 
Seed, that Grounds not 
may be made worth 30 


He Soy/s proper for this 

Dry, Stony Ground , 
or Graf; but all Clays, and 
Grounds, bear it not. 
provement made by this 
worth 2 s, an Acre, 
Or 40's. 

The Seafons for Sowing itare in Autumn, from 
the beginning of ugu/t until the end of Sep- 
tember; and in Spring, from the beginning of 
February untilthe end of March: And the Far- 
licar it is Sown ineither Sea/on , the better it is 

Tis 
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"Tis a large and light Seed, and there mutt be 
Sowed four Bu/helsto an Acre. 

In Astwnn the Tillage mutt be as if for Wheat 
fine Plowed, and alfo as vvell Harrowed: and 
then Sow it, and Harrow it again to cover the 
Seed. In Autumn it mutt be always. Sowed alone 
without Gra‘; but in Spring yvith Oats, or 
Barley, Sowing the Corn but thin. In Spring the 
Husbandry muftbe the fame in all refpccts as for 
Summer Cor, and Sown as before directed. 

Nevy Broken Ground can’t be Sown vvyith it; 
but if the Greund be prefently curned up after 
the Crop is off, and vvell Harrowed, it may be fit 
to Saw the Spring following. 

The Ground fowen with this Seed, muft be 
well fencedin , and fecured from Cattle the firtt 
Year ; the fecond Year it may be Mowen , and 
fed about Alha/lontide , but when the Weather 
is wet, the Caftle fhould be taken out for fear of 


grows , otherwife your Expectation will fail ine. 
very point ; for if it benot, it is impoffible to 
cleanfe it from the courfe and four Graf$ which 
mixes with it; and is fo deftructive tothe 7re- 
feil, that it will not laft half fo long; for asthe 
courfé Graf$ encreafeth eyery Year, {0 the other 
decreafeth. The next Year after the Corn,it may 
be either. Fed or Mowy. 

The beft Seafon for Sowing this Seed , .cither 


10 With Oats or Barly , is from Mid-March to the 


end of April; andit mutt be Sown after the 
Corn , as before directed for the other Seeds,and 
afterwards finely Harrowed , and Rowiled. About 
a dozen pound of Sced is fufficient for an 
Acre, * ‘ . : 
Whereas Land that is brought out of Heart by 
frequent Tidage, produceth Couch-Grafs, Twitch 
and the like Deedes are great Enemies to the 


‘ Corn , and impoverifheth the Land ; this Trefoil 


Spoiling the Roots until they be {trong , which 2° doth enricli the Ground,and prepares it for Corn, 


will be the third Year; and if it be not of a 
fufficient growth to Mow the fecond Year, (as 
fometimes it will not, ) then feed it, obferving 
the former caution not to let the Cattle too much 
trample it, untilthe third Year. Butalways after 
(as long as it lafts which may be thirty Years ) it 
may be either Mow» or Fed at pleafure, without any 
Emendation of Durg.But it is beft to be fometimes 
Mowy,and fometimes Fed; when it is defigned to be 


Mown,it mutt be laid in about Our Lady Day; and 30 


it will be fit to Aw in the middleof May, when 
it begins to Flower : It is made in all re{pects as 
other //ay, and is very good for all Cattle (ex- 
cept Steep) as being too grofs for them, breed- 
ing {tore of Milk ; and in the Winter Seaton ’tis 
good for Sheep. : 


7 REFOUL, or NONSUCH. 


deftroying the Couch-Grafs, and the like Weedsif 
itbe kept Mowed , and Plowed again before the 
Trefoil be detayed , and other Grafs grow up in 
the Room ; and will likewife bear far better Corn 
than before: And when it is again worn out , 
will bear good Trefoi! as before: 


La LUCERNE: 


Or Sowing this Seed, obferve the fame Me- 
thod in ordering the Ground as for the other 
Seeds. Itmuft be fown about the Middle of 4- 
pril, and fome Oats may be fown with it, but 
not fo great a proportion as with other Seeds. 
The Land muft be well drefled, and at leaft three 
times fallowed. Jc may be Mow twice every 
Year , and Fed all the Winter ; The Hay if well 


fe Grafs is of that Nature to grow upon 4° made and ordered, is yery good for all kind of 


the pooreft Land that is; and although 
quite worn out by frequent 7Maze, yet will pro- 
duce good and profitable Crops of Grafs , and 
all Land naturally kind for Corn , and unkind for 
Grafs, is kind for Zrefoi/. 

The Pafture is very good for Cattle , efpecial: 
ly for Cows, caufing great Increafé of Milf; and 
the 7Zay is as Nourilhing and Fatning , provided 
it be Mewed and made in good Seafon, whilft it 


Cattle , efpecially for Horfes ; and is good to fat 
flore Cattle. It muft be given with Caution at 
the firft, asdireéted for the Clover , for fear of 


- Surfeiting , fo that it is beft to be mixed with 


Straw , or Hay. An Acre will ferve three Hor- 
Jes all the Year at Pafturage ; and will foon raife 
them to Flefh, and make them Fat. 

If it be Mow but oncea Year, it will hold ten 
or twelve Years, but if twice a Year not fo 


is full of Yellow Bloffoms, and not over-dryed, 50 long. 


being foon made ; and then it will not lofé its 
colour , nor fhrink in making as the Clover-grafs 
doth , being much finer and greener. It is alfo 
exceeding good for Ews and Lambs , it being a 
found feeding, and free from RottenefS ; nor is it 
fubject to Surfeit the Cattle as the Clover; and 
therefore it is very good for pieventing this mit: 
chief, to mix in the Sowing one Moity of this 
Seed with another of Clover , which doth thrive 


very Well together, and affords both good Alay; 60 


as wellas Paflurage. ; 

The Trefoil will endure much longer ifit ftand 
not for Seed , for that is Deftruétiveto the Root, 
and the Sap is gone that fhould nourith ir ; be- 
caulé it muft be cut late , and in the Heat of Sum- 
mer, always provided the Ground be Sown with 
clean Seed, {eparated from the Husk wherein it 


~ There ate feveral forts of other Graffes , but 
thefe being the chief I fhall omit the reft, only to 
fay that Hop Clover , Trefoil, or Three Leaved 
Grafare both finer and fivecter than the great C/o- 
ver-Grafs,and will grow in any Ground. They may 
be Sown with Cora as before directed , or with: 
out, or being Sprinkled in Meadows will much 
mend the Hay, both in Burthen and Goods 
nefs. 


Hhh CHAP. 


CHAP. Tk 


Of Avable Land , how to order it 
with the feveral Grains. ufually 
Sown. 


He great and chiefeft knowledge of the 
Hushandman , confifts inthe Underftand- 
ing: the true Nature of the Ground, for every 
fort of Land almoft requires a different fort of 
Plufbandry ; fome Grounds yielding plenty of 
that which on another will not grow. The ftiffand 
{trong Ground receiveth the greateft Improvement 
from the Plough , and the light, warm and Mel- 
low Land is moft fit for Plantations and Garden- 
ings ; not but that the Light and Mellow Ground 
is good for Cory , bur the ftiff is nor fo good 
for Plantations. Alfo Moffie, and fuch like Grounds 
are muchimproved by Ploughing. 

All tiff, Clayey, moift and cold Grounds 
are generally thrice Ploughed fot Wheat, and 
four times for Barley ; for the feveral Ploughings 
are yery Advantageous to the Ground in divers 
refpects , as killing the Coutch , Twitch and the 
like Weeds that the Ground is fubject unto; It 
alfo makes it light , Mellow and Finer for the 
Seed ; and by giving it a Fallowing in the Sum- 
mer , isas good asa forry Dunging to it. 

Land that hath layn long for Paffure , will be 
fubje&t to Mof and Weeds , fo that Ploughing 
of fuch Land for two or, three Crops , will be 
very Advantageous, not only inthe Crops, but 
alfo to the Ground , efpecially if when it is laid 
down it is Soiled, or Sown with fome of the a- 
forefaid French Graffes. 

There is much waft Ground in divers parts 
of thisKingdom , as Heaths , Moors, and Com- 
mons fabje to Broom , Rufhes, Fern , Fleath 


and the like , which if enclofed and good /fis- 49 


bandry ufed on them,would become good Grounds, 
Experience of whichhath been made in many parts 
of England , on Ground that would fcarce bear 
Grafs, to produce good Crops of Corn; and the 
way to effect this isto Burn, or Denfhire them as 
hereafter fhall be Treated of ; which is fo exceed- 
ing Advantageous , that two or three Yeats Crops 
have been worth the Inheritance of the Land; and. 
after two or three Crops of Corn being lain down 
for Pafture , and Sown with fome a the afore- 
faid French Gralfes, do become good Pafture 
Grounds , efpecially to what they were be- 
fore. 


The feverally forts of Grain ufualSown in 
England. 


He Hushandmans great care is to underftand 

the Nature and Temper of his Land, and 

what Graz is beft agreeable thereunto, otherwife 
he can expect but indifferent Crops. 

There is no Grai fo ufeful , and Univerfal as 

Wheat, of which there are feyeral forts, as the 
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Poland Wheat both White and Red , Great and 

Small , the Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, both 

White and Red; The Zurkey Wheat , the Gray 

Wheat , the Flaxei Wheat, which in fome places 

is fuppofed to be called Lammas Wheat, Chiltern- 

Ograve Wheat, Sarafins Wheat, with other Names 

which tis probably may be the fame forts: Of 

thefe forts fome prove good for cold and {iff 

Land ; and others for that which is Hot and Dry, 
10 The Great Poland and the Ograve delights in fiff 

Ground , the Flaxen and Lammas on indifferent 

Lands ; and the Sarafins on any. The Bearded 

~» Wheat is not Subject to Mildews. The beft Sea- 
fon to Sow Wheat is about ' Afithaelmas , and ra- 
ther when the Weather is wetthan dry. 

RIE is a Grain ufed next to Wheat for Bread , 
and both mixt together in the Sowing ( which is 
called Meafeline ) makes an excellent fort of fine 
moift and Palatable Bread. This Graig may'be 

20 Sown fomething later than Wear, if of it (elf, 
and will Grow on alighter and poorer Land ; It 
requireth a dry Seed time, it is a@reat bearer, and 
yields an advantageous Crop. 

BARLET isa profitable Grain,but the Ground 
mutt be good and brought to a fine 77//; the beft 
Seafon is about the latter end of March , or be- 
ginning of April; and to be Sown when the 
Weather is dry, is very convenient. : 

0.A FS is a Grain much uled inthe Northern 
Parts of this Kingdom for their Bread , as alld 
for their Ma/t, making good Beer. ‘This Grain 
groweth almoft on any Ground, nor is there 
that finenefs of Z7Maze required as for Bar/ey,for 
this may be Sown upon a Laye. The Seafon is in 
February and March. There are two forts , the 
White or Polifh Oat , which is a fine weighty 
Grain , and the Black Oar much Sown in Fenny 
Grounds, which fort of Corn is light , lank, 
long tayled , and jnot fo good as the White. 

PEASE are of great ufe and very profita- 
ble ; there are féveral forts, asthe Greex , the 
Gray, or Hog-peafe, the large Roxncifals , and 
the White which are of f{eyeral forts, as the Flos/- 
pur, Reading, Haiftinz, and Sandwich: And forthe 
Sowing them, feveral Seafons are to be obferved, 
that is,fooner or later as you would have your 
Crop to be Ripe ; for the Hot/pi*about Chrift- 
mas is a goodtime,but if theSeafon prove froft 
fomwhat later. Peafe do much Me/ow Land , 
making it fit for aCrop of Winter Corn; and it 
muit be Sown in a good Ground , your Stony , 
Ruthy Land being unfit for it. 

BEANS delight ina {trong deep Land, and 
are of chief ule for fatting £fogs , and being 
ground and mixt with Oats, are a good ftrength- 
ening Food for AYor/es. 

ARES, or Fetches are notof {uch great ule, 
but Pigeons much delight in them. It is good 
Fodder for Horfes if cut green. It requires indif- 
ferent good deep Ground , the Seafonis about He- 
bruary or March to Sow them. 

LENTILLS, or TIL LS are very good 
Fodder , they grow on any Ground , yet afford 
a great Encrea{e. 

LY PINS area far of a very great pro- 
fit, growing on any Sandy, Gravelly or Ruthy 
Ground, being foddenin Water are good Food for 
Swine and Oxen. BUCK- 
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BUC KW HEAT doth much help barren 
Land , it yields a great Encreafe, is excellent 
good for Swine, ay Poultrey , it is Sown about 
April, yet late ere it is Ripe ; and vyvhen it is 
cut, muft lye fome time to wither the Stalks. 


Of HEMP. 
| i EMP is a Commodity that would be very 


Advantageous to the Nation , were the 
Planting Encouraged, and the Manufacture of 
Cloth Eltablifhed by publick Work-Floufés, for the 
Poor of eyery Parifh to be imployed therein; how- 
ever itis very conyenient for every Family to 
have fome Ground {et a part for Hemp , as alfo 
for Flax, were it no more than for Linnen for 
their own Family. 

HLEMP delights inGround that is warmand 
fandy , or a little gravelly , provided itbeRich , . 


and of a deep Soil ; as for cold Clay, wet and 29 


Moorifh Ground it is not good. The beft Seed 
is the brighteft, and that which will retain its 
Colour and Subftance in rubing ; about three 
Bufhels is cnough for an Acre , but the Richer 
the Ground is,the more Seedmay be Sown there- 
on. 

The beft Seafon to Sow it isin April , and 
earlier or later according as the Spring falls out: 
Ic muft be carefully aed from Birds, who 
vvill elfé deftroy much of the Seed. 

The time to Gather it firftis about Lamas, at 
Which time a good part wvill be Ripe ; that is 
the lighter Summer-Hemp that bears no Seed, and 
is called the Fimble-Hemp, whofe Stalk grows 
White ; and then it is to be pulled forth, dryed  - 
and laid up for ufé. The reft let grow until 
the Seed be Ripe, which will be fomething before 
Michaelmas ; and this is ufually called the Harle- 
Hemp. When you have gathered it up , and 


bound it in Bundles, let it be Houfed until it 4o 


be Thralhed , the Seed being very good to give 
Pigeons, and Fowl. An Acre of Hemp may be 
worth unyvrought, {even or eight pound, and _ if 
wrought,ten or tyvelve pound. 


Of FLAX, 

LAX is alfo avery good Commidity, and 
FF employeth many Poor People in the dreffing, 
ordering , and making itinto Cloth. / 

The Land fit for Flax is any Sound Rich 
Ground, the beft yielding the beft Flax. The 
Land mutt have the famie 7i/age as if for Corn ; 
and the Seafon for fowing it , isin the latter end 
of March, or beginning of April. The beft Seed 
comes from the Zaft Country , and will laft indif- 
ferent good for two or three Crops; and then 
change it. About two Bujfbels is fufficient for an 
Acre of the Eaft Country Seed’, but of our Seed 
half a Buthel more , permit it not to grow U1 
it be over Ripe, neither gather it uncil i be Ripe; 
the RipenefS is known by the Seed , and when 
it is Ripe, have your P/uckers in readinefs to ga- 
ther it ; and tyeit up in Handfulls, which muft 
be fet up one againft another, until it be prefect- 


ly dryed, and then Houle tt. k 
Y An Acre of good Flax may be wortly eight > 


Io 
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nine, ten, eleven, or twelve pound, but if Wrought 
up fit for Sale,at leaft fifteen or twenty pounds. 

Asto the Watering , Drying, Breaking and 
Tewtawing of Flax, asalfo of Hemp, fhall leave 
you to {uch as are expert therein. 


Of WOAD, or WADE. 


W°*: D is a Rich Commodity, and of great 
ufé for Dyers: Tt requires a very Rich, 
Sound , and Warm Land; neverthelef it will 
grow well upon Ordinary Ground, provided ir 
be Light, Warm, and in good Heart, ‘having 
long Refted, and newly Broken-up. The Land 
mutt be finely Plowed, and Harrowed , and alk 
Clods, Stones, Turfs, &c. taken away ; about 
four Bufhels foweth an. Acre. It mult be kept 
well Weeded until the Leaves cover the Ground ; 
and when they are grown fair and large, then fer 
to Cutting, and fothroughout the Swmmer, that 
you may have four or fiye Crops , and that 
which grows in the Summer may be eaten with 
Sheep. The two firft Crops are the beft , which 
are ufually mixt together in the Seafoning; the 
later Crops are much worfe; aad if cither are 
mixed with the former, they {poil the \vhole 
When it is Cuz, it muft be forthwith carryed 
to the AL and Ground, one Aiy full after 


o another, as faft as may be; the Juice of the 


Leaf is to be preferved in it , and when it is 
Ground it muft be made into round Ba//s, and 
fo laid one by one upon the Fleaks to dry; 
which done, they are to be taken down and laid 
together, and {o more put in their places. But 
forthe right ordering of Woad , and concerning 
all things relating thereunto, it will be con- 
venient to confult an Experienced Work- 
man. 

The time to Sow the Seed is in March: An 
Acre of good Woad may be worth 20, or 30 7 
if well ordered. 


Of MADD ER. 


j Adder isa yery Rich Commodity , ufed 

by Dyers, as alfo Apothecaries, for feye- 
ral Phyfical Occafions. It bears a Seed , but ic 
comes not to perfection , fo that it is planted 


ofrom the Sets taken from the Madder it felf: 


The Seafon for it is in March, and April; the 
Ground muft be exceeding Rich , of a deep 
Soy!, and Warm: It muft be Dug two or three 
Spits deep, finely Raked, laid Level , and made 
into long Beds, about a foot and an half broad, 
which muft be kept well Weeded until the Mad- 
der hath got the Upper Hand of the Weeds, 
which will be the firft Year ; for it comes not to 
Perfection until the third Year , buc the fecond 


Il 6o Year you may take up fome Sers. Inthe Taking 


up of every Root there willbe one Ruazer, which 
hath little Buds on it, which may be cut into 
pieces, and each planted with a Bid out of the 
Ground, fet upright, which makes good Sets; 
one Runner will make many Sers, but thefe Sers 
can'tbe got up until the Madder be taken away, 
and haying thus preferyed it until ic come a 
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good Crop, and curioufly dryed it like unto 
Hops, toa perfect and juft gage of Drought. 


Of RA PE,  COLE-SEED. 


His Seed is very profitable to be Sowed 

upon Marfh, or Fenny-Land , or indeed 

upon any Moift Ground, that is of a fat and 

richSoyl. The beft Seed is the biggeft, and it 

muft be dry and of a clearColour, like the beft 
Onion-Seed. j 

The Seafox for Sowing itis about Mid/ummer, 


and the Land muft be well Plowed, laid Fine, 


and Eyen; about a Gaon will Sow an Acre ,and 
for the Sowing it Even, it fhould be mixt with 
fine Duff, or Afhes , as before directed for the 
Clover. 

The principal ufe of this Seed is for making 
Oy/, and a good Crop is about five Quarters, and 
commonly worth 4 s.a Bulkel. When it looks 
Brown itis time to Reap it, which muft be done 
as Wheat, only it is not to be bound up, but 
mutt lye in handfuls upon the Ground until it 
be dry, which will be about a Fortnight, and 
when it is dry it muft be eathered up on Sheets, 
or large Saz/-Cloths , and fo carried into the 
Barn to Thre/b, for fear.of fhedding , to which 
it is much fubject. 


VER ROWE ORS 


or twenty Quarters of Lime is fufficient for an 
Acre: Alfo a mixture of Lime and Dung is a 
very good Compoft for Land. But where there 
is not the conveniency of a Xi/n , to burn the 
Chalk into Lime , fimple Chalk may be ufed; 
which by Froffs and Rains will be diffolyed , 
and prove a good enrichment to the Ground, 
and will alfo be very good to mix with Dung : 
That which is called Chalk-Rubbifh , being the 


10 Offals of the Lime, is the beft for this pur- 


ofe. 

7 MARL is very good for the enriching of 
Land, infomuch that it is commended by all 
Authors; there are féveral kinds of it, as fome 
Stony, and fome Soft, and fome of divers Colours, 
as White, Tellow, Gray Black, Blew, Ruffet, and 
Red. 

It is of a Cold Nature, and very much 
faddens Land ; the Goodnefs and Badnef there- 


20 of is not fo much known by the Colour, as by « 


the purity and uncompoundednefS of it, being 
finooth like Lead-Oar, without any compofition 
of Sand, or Gravel, 

It is an excellent Improvement to High, Dry, 
Sandy, Gravelly, or Mixt Lands, though never/ 
fo Barren, keeping them in good heart fifteen or 
twenty Years, and on fome Grounds a longer 
time; but its ftrength and vertue will not ap- 
pear the firft Year, foot as in the fucceeding 


Direétions for the Preparation of the Seed. 30 Years, until-ir begins to wax out of heart, 


Y Nature every Seed is found to differ 
B from another, and to require a different 
Nourifhment , infomuch that one fort of Seed 
will thrive where another fort will not; and by 
Experience it is found very adyantagious for the 
Htusbandman to change his Seed, efpecially for 
Land that is tyred out with frequent Tillage, 
into-Land newly broken up; and from dry, 


Strong Clay Ground is not proper for Marl. 

In the Spring lay the Mur/ on Light, Dry, 
Sandy,and Gravelly Grounds, as aforefaid; and 
in the beginning of Winter on Hard and Binding 
Grounds, and {pread it abroad , that the Froft 
may moulderitin pieces. Yet fome are of Opi-> 
nion, that the Winter Seafon is the beft to lay it 
on, for any fort of Ground. 

FUL LERS-EARTH is likewife a good 


barren and hungry Ground , to that which is fat go Soyl, and is to be ufed after the manner of 


and rich. The like is obferved by Carsle that 
are taken outof barren, fhort, or four Pafture, 
and putintothat which is good and fieet, how 
they thrive over thofe that are not exchanged, 
The like is obferyed by Trees that are removed 
out of Barren bad Ground, into a good rich 
Mould. r 

Seeing then the Alushandmans great care is to 
Manure and Enrich his Ground. I fhall with 
what brevity I can give an Account of the feve- 
ral ways, and Soy/s, or Compoffs, for effecting the 
fame. 


UE ACY IV: 


Of Manuring, Dunging, and Soyl. 
ing of Lands. 
Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth. 


7MING of LAND is very good, much 
improving Barren Ground : about fifteen 


far! 

¢ LAT isa very good Improvement to Dry, 
Light, and Sandy Ground, being fpread thereon 
like Marl, or other Soy/s. 

By the fame Rule that Clay is good for Light 
and Sandy Ground, SA ND is good for Strong, 
Cold, and Stiff Land, a fufficient quantity there- 
of being laid thereon; but as to the quantity, it 
is ood to try the Nature of the Ground , and 


5° Se add a greater or leffer proportion. 


The beft and fertileft Sad is that which is 
wathed from the ids, ot other Sandy places, 
by the violence of Rain. 

Sand is alfo yery good to mix with other 
Compoft, and for raifing a good quantity thereof, 
in the Winter Houfe your Sheep , and other 
Cattle, but not altogether, for fear of fpoyling 
one another; and there fodder them, having 
Racks placed up and down in the faid FToufes. 


60 Let there be firft fpread on the Floor a good 


thick Coat of Sand, and fhort Muthy Straw, good 
for little elf, upon which they will Pi/i and 
Dung; and when it is well covered therewith, 
then lay on another Coat of Sand and Straw; 
and this courfe ufing will make a confiderable 
quantity of very oad Soy/, for the enriching of 
any fort of Ground, 

The 
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The D/R7, ‘of Soy/ of TO WN, is a very 
good Improvement. 


Soyls taken from the Sea-Shoar. 
] He S4NDS of the Sea-Coaft, and Creeks, 


being of a Saltith nature , IS very good 
for the Improving of Barren Land, and is much 
uféd in the Weftern parts of England. The 


like they do by Soyling their Land with the yo 


Sea Weeds, Sea-Owze, or Owzy-Mud, which turns 
to a very great Advantage. 
- In fome places, when the glut of the Scafon 
of Fi/bing is, and that they are very cheap and 
plentiful, caft a good quantity upon the Land, 
Which will caufe an exceeding great Fertility, 
though never fo Barren before. And without 
oubt there is nothing chat proceeds from the 
Sea, or Rivers , whether Fi/h, Garbifh of Fifh, 


Shells, Sand, or Mud , but is very profitable to 5 


the enrichment of the Ground , if Judicioufly 
applyed. 


Of Dungs, and other forts of Soyls, ard 

 Manuies. 

S% EEPS-DY NG is the beft and richeft, 
fo that the Folding them on the Land 

(which is but a thin {prinkling) caufeth as great 

a Fertility as an indifferent Dunging. 


HORS E-DUNG, which is the moft com- 30 


mon, by reafon of their keeping in Stables and 
their Soyl preferved and catt upin Dung-hills to 
Rot with the Litter, isalfo a very good Manuring 
to Land, being of a hot Naturé , and therefore 
excellent for Gardens, as allo for Cold Grounds. 

COW-DY N G isof acolder quality than that 
of Aorfe or Sheep, and therefore more fit for hor 
and fandy Grounds, 

SWIN ES-DUNG is very good,and eftecm- 
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W00D-AS HES makes a good Dunz, and 
enricheth Land ; {6 doth thofe of Sea-Coal, Pear, 
Turf, Fern, Stubble, Straw, and Moff, in cold 
Marfo , ors Meadow Grounds : And if Sea-Coal 
Afes are mixt with Ftorfe-Dung, they make an 
excellent Compo/t for divers ules. 

SOAP-AS HES are efteemed 4 very good 
Soyl both for Arable and Paffure Grounid ; that 
is, the Stuff thar comes from the Soap-Lees , 
When the Soap-Boylers have done with it. The 
beft Seafon to lay it on the Ground'is in the 
beginning of Winter, that the Rain may wath it 
into the Earth. : 

RAGS are excellent Soyl for Land, one 
Load going as far as a Dozen of ordinary Dung. 

MALT-DOST is a very great enricher of 


. Barren Ground. The way to ufé itis thus; After 


your Corn is Sown and Harrowed in, take the 
Malt-Duf? and Sow it over the Ground, as you 
do Corn; about four Quarters is fixfficient for an 
Acre, and as near as you can let the Dut be 
Sown in a Wet Seafon > that the Rain may wath 
it into the Earth. This is as good an enrichment 
to Ground (efpecially for one Crop) as an ordi- 
nary Danginzg. This Malt-Diff is to be bought 
of Malfters, or great Brewers, and for about 
3 5. the Quarter. / 

HAIR, HORNSHAVINGS, Shreds 
and Pieces of LEATHE R, are found: to en- 
rich Ground very much , being thinly ftrewed 
thereon. 

SOOT is very good, efpecially that which is 
made of Wood; It is moft beneficial to Trees, or 
Plants, chat either grow in the Shade, or in Cold 
and Moift Grounds, 

SALT, if ufed with moderation, is faid to be 
a good Improver of Barren Ground, and doubt. 
lefs it istrue; for by Experience it is found, that 
Corn being fteeped for fome time in Brine, doth 


ed better than Cow-Dung; and great quantities 4o not only caufe Fertility , but alfo prevents Soot 


may be made from about a Score of Flogs, if 
well ordered ; which is to Keep them up ina 
Tard of an indifferent largencfs, well Payed, 
with a little Falling one way , to the end their 
Pifs may fall toone part where the Dung thould 
be Shovelled up to Rot. Let ‘their Sheads , Or 
Styes, be made along the fide of the Pales, at 
the Upper part. The Fog-Troughs fhould be 
fixed in the Ground, with fome part without the 
Tard, for the better conveniency of giving them 
Meat therein without coming into the Lard’; and 
for the making the greater quantity of Dunz, 
caft into the Tard (befides their other food, as 
Roots, Offal, Wind-falls of Fruit in the time of 
the Year, Coleworts , and Cabbaze-Leaves,) great 
flore of Férx, or Mujby Straw, to make 
Dung of , which they will foon do by their 
Trampling, Lying, and Dunging upon it, info- 
much that there may be made yearly of good 


in the Ears, and fome fay Bliting alfo; but that 
I fhall not aver. 

The ways and means of Improvement of 
Grounds by Dunging and Soylinz, as aforefaid, is 
very good and effectual; but in many places 
very chargeable and troublefom, by reafon that 
it can’t be obtained but at dear Rates by Carriage, 
or otherwifé ; fo that the profit accruing thereby 
will not anfwer the Expence and Trouble, In 


50 this café your drt mutt be uled to the Seed de- 


figned to be Sown on fuch Land, and for that, 
there are feveral ways to beufed, fome of which 
are as followeth. 

Let your Corn be fteeptin Dung-water for fome 
time,.wherein put fome S.1/t-Peter; then lay it 
to dry on fome Floor, and fo Sow it. It is alfo 
good to fteep the Cora in new Ale, or Wort; but 
more effectual to fteep it in Ni/re, or Sil-Terre, 
which is fo highly extolled by Glinber , being 


Soyl out of {uch a Fog-Tardgabout forty or fifty 60 that fixed Sa/r extraéted out of any A/hes either 


Loads. ‘ 

The Dung of FOWLS, as Pigeons , Hens, 

Ducks, Geefe,and Turkeys, is excellent, one Load 

being worth a Dozen of ordinary Dung, fo that 

in{tead of laying’ it on the Land in the ordinary 

Husband-like way, ic thould be fown on the 
‘Ground, ; 


of Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals , thar, are 
throughly calcined. ae 
SHEEPS, or PIGEON S-DUNG, dif 
folved in Water, with Salt caft therein, is very 
good to fteep Cor# in: But aboye all take ten, 
ortwenty Gallons of Train-Oyl, or fuch a quan- 
tity as you fhall have cerafion for; pur it into 2 


large 


ve 
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larse Veffel, and caft therein your Corn, that is, 
fucha quantity as the Oy/ will well cover, and 
there let it lye and ftcep until it be fupple, and 
as it were glutted cherewith; then take it out, 
drain ic, and {pread it on a Floor, and with a 
Sieve {prinkle it over with Slack’t Lime; then 
with your Corz-/hovet let it be turned , that the 
Lime may eneruft the Corus , or Grains, all over, 
and fo Sow it. This way is recommended for 
an excellent Improvement , exceeding all the xo 
others; for the Oy/ is fatning , and the Lime 
doth preferve it fromVermin,as alfo from Smut. - 

There is another compound Liquor , which is 
faid to furpa{S the former; that is, Take a quan- 
tity of willack’t Lime, put thereto as much Water 
as will make ir {iim about four Inches above 
the Warer, and unto the Water thatis poured off 
mix one. tenth part of Aguaviste, and in that 
Liquor fteep your Corn about twenty four Hours; 
then take it forth and dry it; which done, put it 2° 
in the faid Water again,and Jetit fteep twenty four 
Hours more; then take it forth and dry it; and ob- 
férye the like way a third time; then Sow it, 
but fo thin,. that every Corn, or Grain, may be 
about nine Zyches apart, if poffible; and ’tis faid, 
that one Graiz will produce thirty or forty Zars, 
very large, with ‘a large and tall Sta/k; but this 
I deayeto Trial, not averring it for Truth. 


Of BURNING of LAND.. 


He Burning of Land, or indeed any other 
operation on it by Fire, is a very great 
Improvement to Barren and Poor Ground , be it 
wet, ordry; and this is the only Improvement 
the Americans ule; for the Burning of any com- 
buftible thing on the Lad doth much heat the 
Ground, and waftes that Acid fterile Juyce that 
hinders its Fertility. 

This Art of Burning of Land, commonly cal- 49 
len Denhirinz, is not to be practiced on Ground 
or a good, rich, and loofe Soyl, that produceth 
fiourilhing Crops; but only upon Barren , Sour, 
Hice-bound, and Rufhy Ground, be iteither dry, 
or wet; hot, or cold. 

The uftal way to effect the Burning of Land 
is as followeth, you muft be provided with a 
Lreaft-Plough to pare off the Turf , which mult 
he turned over asit is cut, that it may dry the 
better; and if ic prove a Wee Seafon , the Zurf 
mut be turned again, and fet up hollow, the 
better to dry ; and being throughly dryed , they 
suft be gathered up and put in fimall Heaps, 
of about two Wheel-Larrows fullin an Heap. If 
the Turf be fullof /ibrous Roots, or hath a good 
Sword of Graf upon it, ic will bura without 
any other Addition of Fewel; if not, the Heaps 
muft be raifed on a finall Bundle of Gof, Ferv, 
or Siraw-to {et it on fire; and being confumed to 
Afkes in.a Nili time ( when the Wind will not 60 
hinder the equal feateering) Jet them be ftrewed 
on the Lard, Then on thofe places where the 
Fiillocs were, the Farth niuft be pared away, to 
abate its over. Fertility, caufed by the Fire made 
thereon aon 

And Note, That the Land muft be but 
fhallow , or half Plowed, and not above half 


oO 
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ACREAUIDT ORE 


Seeded, and alfo Sowed Jate in the Seafon ; to 
prevent the over-ranknefS of the Corn; but 
for the fecond Crop oblerve the ufual Husbandry 
as to your other Grounds. 


CAP ane 


Of Herbs, Roots, Fruits, Plants, 
ec. Planted and Propagated in 
the Kitchin-Garden ; with In- 
firuttions how to Sow, Raife, 
and Order them according to the 
Several Seafons, as well thofe for 
Food, as others for Advantage. 


Of HOPS. 


O P S are now grown a National Commodity, 
although formerly Petitioned in Parlia- 
ment by the Londoners, to be Prohibited the Im- 
portation or Growth in this iinedom , as a Nu- 
fance , or an Offenfive Commodity , for that it 
would {poil their Drink, and endanger the Peo- 
ples Healths , it being an unhealthful Alerd, oc- 
cafioning the Stone; for before Hops were ufed 
in Drink, that Difeafe was not known in this 
Kingdom: However it advanceti Land to fuch 
an Improvement, that fometimes an Acre is worth 
Fifty, or Sixty Pounds; but it is an uncertain 
Crop, for overmuch Drought, or. Wet, {poils it ; 
the like doth A@i/-dews , which makes the Price 
fo uncertain. : ‘ 

The Hop delights in the richeft Land, or 
deepeft Mould, and Light (if mixed with Sand) 
is the better; alfo black Garden Mould is very 
good; but a Barren Moorith Soy] is altogether 
unfit for it. 

If it lyes near the Water, and yet Dry, it is 
the better. It alfo ought to lye warm, and free 
from the North and Ea/? Winds , as being fhel- 
tred by Aiil/s, or Trees. 

If the Land that you defign for a Hop-Garden 
be cold, ftiff, four, or barren, it will be conve- 
nient to burn itabout the latter end of Summer, 
and to make the Ground mellow, light and free 
from Weeds by fowing it with Zurnips, Hemp, or 
Beans ; And fail not to Tillitin the begining of 
Winter with the Plough or Spade, beitin what 
condition foever. ‘ 

For the planting the Ground, the beft way is 
to make the Ai/ where the Plants ate to be fer 
in Squares,by which means the Ground will be 
betterto plough, and at every place where there 
isto be a A/# thruft down a fimall Stick for your 
direétions , the better to make the Ai//; and if 
the Ground be poor and ftiff,make the Holes good 
by putting therein good Mould or rotten Dung , 
Hage will fufficienrly repay the charge and trou- 

G: 


As 


AGRTOUW BD FOIA 


As to the diMances-of the Avs: if the Ground 
be deep, moilt, and of a tich Mond, about Bight 
foot alunder is conyenient ; but if of a dry and 
burning quality, then not above Six: And let the 
Ground be what it will, {© order it that there 
may be room to come between, and that they 
may receive the influence of the Sav; for in moift 
Years the Hops stow Slarse, fo thatthe wider the 
/Ti the better; and in hot and dry Years 
they grow thin ,{o that the nearer they are the 
more Hfops they bear. Let the Avis be made 
of a middle fize , for if they are big, ‘they re- 

_quire the greater quantity of Poles , and ‘cannot 
be fo conveniently drett. ’ 

The Seafon for planting your Flops is about 
the end of March or begining of April, but expe- 
rienced Planters affirm that the bef time is inOéo- 


fer, for then the Hops will fercle azainft the . 


Spring. 

Let the Se¢s be the larseft you can get, with 
Three or Four Buds ; and before you take the 
Sets out of the Ground, let the Holes be ready to 
receive them,and made as deep as the Plant or Set, 
aid abouta Foot over, and atevery corner of the 
Hole put a Set, and raife the Earth Two or Three 
Jncbes above it ; but if you Plant fo lare that the 
Green Sprigs are fhot forth, then cover them not 
quite for fear of killing them. 

If your /7ops are Old or Worn out of Heart, 
through ill FZu/bandry, then about the begining 
of Winter dig them, and take away as much of 
the Old Barren Ground , as you conveniently 
ean, and in the Room thereof ( after they are 
dreffed) put good rich Mold, or Rotten Punz, 
which will exceedingly Nourifh and revive the 
Foots ; and the Wiyter dizging or tilling will de- 
flroy the Weeds and Couch Grafs : Bur if the 
7fops be {trong and in good Heart,then dref$ them 
for until Afirch, or the bevining of April, and in 
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But for lafting the 4/his to be preferred before the 
Alder. Be fare to fix the Poles deep in the Earth 
that the Wind force them not out, and let them 
lean outwards from one another to prevent LZou/- 
Jing as ‘they call it , for thereby they will have 
the greater benefit of the Suv, and by conte- 
quence bear more and better Hops; and you 
thould be always provided with {pare Poles if 
in café any fhould break, for if the Aops lie on 


10 the Earth they will foon Perith. 


Your Fops being got Two or Three Foot a- 
bove Ground, it is time to fix them to the Poles, 
by winding them about according to the Courfe, 
of the Sux, and by fafthing them thereto; butin 
doing this be fare not to break the young and 
tender Sheors. 

In April and. May your care is required to be 
guiding the Shoots to the Poles as you would haye 
them, which may be done with forked Sticks 


° where they are out of your reach: 


About Midfianmer the Fops begin to leave thoot: 
ing or runing atlength, and then begin to Branch; 
at which time thofe thar are notat the Tops of 
Poles, fhould be nipt off at the Top , to cauf: 
them to Branch the better. ; 

In May after Rain, you fhould pare off the Sur: 
face of the Earth, with ‘a Spade, Hoe, or Breaft 
Plough, and with the patings raife up the Ais, 
burying all Superfluous: Shoots of the’ Hops, as 


3° alfo the Weeds. 


If it prove a dry Simmer, itis tequifite 1 
Water the Hops, making a Hole in each AZZ, 
the better to receive the Water , and’ then raife 
up ‘the Ais. to keep the Rrtx' ¢ool; once of 
twice watering is fuflcient in the dryeft Sue: 
mer. 

About the End of July Alops blow, about the 
begining of Avzu/f they Bell, and’ are ripe in the 
lattep End of Auzi/?, or beginins of September. 


dreffing the Afyps , thefé Rules are to be obferved, 49 The Signs of their being ripe are the changing 


viz. Pulldown your Aix, and undermine them 
round about to cometo the principal Roofs, and 
thake off the Earth from the Younger Roors, and 
cut them away, preferying well the old Sets, and 
in the Firft Years cutting uncoyer no more than 
the Tops of the Old Sets, and cut not the Roots 
before March, although you pall down the Hills 
fooner. The Roots , that grow downwards are 
not to be cut, but only fach that grow outwards 


their Colour to brouniih , and their fragrant 
{mell. 

The beft way for gathering AYops isin al Frame, 
or Bin , made for that purpofe of Canva/s, and 
fhore Poles to.remove from place’ to place, and 
the Pickers to ftand on each fide to gather the 
Flops , and {0 convey them to drying; but cut 
no more Stakes, nor draw no more than can be 
difpatched in an hour or two, for fear of Rain: 


atthe fides of the Sets. ‘The Old Roors are red , 59 and let them not be oyer Ripe before you gather 


thofe of the faft Years white. 

For the Poling HDps, if the Hills are wide, 
the more Poles are required, and if the Ground 
is hot,dry, and hungry, the Poles, may ftand nea- 
rer tozether than in Rich and Mellow Ground ; 
where they muft be alfo larger, and longer; other- 
wife the beft profic will be loft; whereas on the 
contrary if the Land is Poor the Poles muft be 


them, for fear of fhedding the Seed, which i8 
the ftrength of the Ap: and gather themas free 
from Leaves and Stalks as poffible: 

About Four Pound of Hops throughly ripe 
will make One Pound when dryed ; but if gathe- 
red before they are {0 Ripe, then there will be a- 
bout Five Pound to make one. Great care is re- 
quired in the well drying the 7Zops, for a little 


final, for if over-poled the Ap will run ic felf quantity flack dryed will {poi! divers Pounds. 


out of Heart, efpecially the Firft Year: And be- 60 


gin’ not to Pols until your Hops appeat above 
Ground, for then you may diftern where the 
biveft Poles are required ; and you may continue 
Poling uiil the Plants are about a Yard in 
height. Poles of Alder are efteemed the beft, 
as being Steeisht and’ tapering, and of a rough 
Riad, {othat the Hop, willnot fo eaftly flip down; 


There are feyeral ways, as in Kilns made for 
that purpofe, fir invented in Hofend ; but that 
which feemeth eafier , and better, is to dry 
them on an ordinary Malt-Kiln on a Afair-cloth, 
laying them about Five or Six Jnches thick, and 
when they are almoft dry, to turn them up fide 
down with a Scoop made for that purpofe, and fo 
‘let them lye until they are throughly dryed, oi 

they 
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then remove them in the A/air-Cloth to the Heap 
Where they are to lye till picked. In ftead of the 
Hair-Cloth fome ule a Zin-Floor, or Bed, to lay 
oyer the A7/, to put the Hops in, whichis prefer- 
red far before any of the former ways, as being 
more {ure, lefS expenfive, and more expeditious. 

Before you Bag up the /Yops, after they come 
from the X7/n, let them ly Three or Four Weeks 
to cool and toughen , otherwifé they will be 
brittle , and break to Powder. The better the 
Bags are trod the better will the Hops keep: 

Clear your Afop-Poles from the Hawm, and 
lay them up in fome Barz, or dry Shed, forule 
the next Year, for Poles are chargable, efpecially 
in many parts of England. 


Of SAFFRON. 


His is the richeft Commodity that this King- 

I dom produceth, quantity for quantity ; 
and is very foyereign for divers Difeafes, and 
much ufed for feveral, occafions. The beft Sea- 
fon to plant, or Set it, is about Mid/ummer,and the 
Land mutt be brought intoa yery good and fine 
tilr, aadof a rich Soy/ ; for the better the Land 
is the better Crop) it will produce. For the Plant- 
iz the Sets you muft make ufe of a very broad 
Foe , and with that draw the Land into Ranges 
open like Furrows (as if for Peafe) and about 
Two or Three Juches deep, in which the Sers are 
to. he plaared about Three Ziches afunder. Let 
the Ranges be well’ covered over with Earth and 
about Four dzctes afunder, very ftreight, to the 
End the Ground may be the better Hoedto ¢lear 
the Weeds. The Winter following it grows green 
like Chives, or {mall Leeks, and in the begining 
of the Sumer it quite dieth as to appearance, but 
ic muft be clean. AXved, and then will come up 
the Flower without the Leaf which in Seprember 


AGRICULTURE 


Before the Sets are Planted ; the Ground mutt 
be dug, or rather Trenched about three Spades 
depth , and laid as light and hollow as poffible : 
And if the Ground be not Naturally very rich , 
it muft be made fo by Manuring, for which 
£forfe-Dung is efteemed the beft, as being hor- 
teft. 

Your Land being well prepared, and laid ont 
into four Foot Beds , you mutt get the beft and 


10 largeft Sets you can , which are thofe called 


Crown-Sets, or Heads taken from the top of the 
Root, or a little fhiyed down ; and Plant the 
Setsin Beds at about a Foot diftance from each 
other , with a Didber , or fuch like Tool , to 
make Holes in the Ground, and let the Earth be 
well clofed. If it proyea very dry Seafon whene 
they are Planted , which is in the Months of 
February , and March , then let them be Water- 
ed for two or three Days at the firft , or fo long. 


20 until you find they have recovered their wither 


ednefs. 

This Crop comes not to perfection until the 
third Year totake up, bur the firft Year you 
may Sow the Ground with Onions , Lettuce; or 
any Sadlet Herbs that take not deep Root down- 
wards; and afterwards keep the Beds and Alleys 
well HYoed , and clear from Weeds. 

In November and December is the beft Seafon 
to take up the Liguorice ; and obferve that in the 


30 taking them up there will run from eyery Matter 


Root a Rumer , which runs all along the upper 
part of the Grotind, which hath little Sprouts 
and Roots, which will yield excellent Sets peat 
they becut three or four of them in every Set , 
and about four or five Znches long , which alfo 
Plant, being as good as the Crown-Set; and if it 
be a moift Seafon , the Branches may be Planted 
betwixt the Set to thicken them. 

In Planting the Liquorice, be fure to haye your 


appears like the B/ue Crocs, in the midft of which 40 Ground ready prepared before you take the Sers 


comes up Iwo, or Three Chives of a deep yel 
low,which is the Safrox, which is to be gathered 
from the Flower, and very early in the Morning 
otherwife it will return back into the Earth until 
the next Morning. The Scafon lafts about a 
Month for the gathering it, fo that you muft 
haye many Hands to pick it. 

The beft way to dry it is to make ufe of a 
Kila made of Clay and Sticks in the fathion of a 


Bee-Hive, but not fobig, and a little Fire made 50 


of Car-Coal, being carctully tended, will -{erye to 
dry itfor it muft not be too dry. 

An Acre may produce Fourteen, or Fifteen 5 
Pound of good S.jfron ; but Eight or Ten Pound 
is reckoned an indifferent good Crop. 

When the Crop is of, about AMid/ummer is the 
time to take up the Sets,or Plants, and to fet them 
again as before direéted,which courfe muft be ob- 
{erved every Year, for a Crop will hold good bur 
one Year. 

The Country about SaffrosWalden in Effex is 
noted for this Commodity. 


Of LIQVORICE. 


He beft Land for Liguorice is the richeft ° 
| warmelt, dryeft, and of a very deep Soy]: 


outof theGround , for they will foon wither 
and be fpailed , and make all the poffible haft 
you can in Planting them. 


Of TOBACCO. 


‘ / His isa very Advantageous Plant , and of 

great efteem in this Age; it would. grow 
very Wellin this Kingdom were it allowed, but 
by reafon of its Prohibition , I fhall not proceed 
to pre Directions for the Planting , Drefling , 
Ordering and Curing it. 


GARDEN-BEANS and PEASE. 


Bi EAN Sare of feveral forts,and known by 
divers Names , as the Windfor and the Sand. 
wich , which are the chief , and the largeft are 
efteemed the beft ; yet many are of, Opinion that 


60 the middle fized Beans ( provided they are found ) 


are the beft , that is, they go fartheft , there 
bei the greater Number to fill the Bufh- 

e 
Beans delight in a rich, {tiff and deep Mould; 
good Husbandry ought tobe ufed in digging the 
Ground well; the Seafon to fet them is from 
Chriftmas to Gandlemas, and alfo earlicr or later, 
ac: 


AGRICULTURE 


according to the Seafon of the Year; bur if too 
early , then great’ Froffs coming after they are 
Spired,will killthem; and if too late , they muft 
be fleeped in Brine, or fuch Water , as before 
prefcribed for Steeping Corn in; and obferye to fer 
them very near when the Mooz is in her Wane. 

It is thecommon and ufual Way to Set them 
here and there promifcuoufly in Holes made with 
a Dibber; this way I do not approve of ( as by 


Experience finding it not the beft ) but make Raz- 10 


ges with a Foe about three Liches deep , very 
{treight , and let the Ranzes run from South to 
North , for the greater benefit of the Sux, and 
this way they bear far more , the Sux and dir 
haying a frcer paflage between them 3 alfoit is 
More commodious to go between them to Weed , 
Top, and gather them. You may Sow them 
thicker or thinner according to the goodnefS of . 
the Ground , and your own Diferetion ; when 
they are fown , 
Earth about them. Let the Ranges be about two 
foot and ahalf, or three Foot afunder; and that 
youmay not lofeGround, Carots may be Sown 
betwixt the Ranzes, which will prove a good 
{cond Crop. In gathering Green Beans itis not 
good to pull them from the Stalks as is ufual, 
tor that prevents the thriving of the younger 
Cods not ripe , butcut themo# with a Knife ; 
and if you cut off the Sta/ks clofe to the Ground 
when the Beays are gathered 
may have a Second Crop before Winter. 

PE ASE are of Sundry forts, viz, Hist spurs, 
of which there are the Barns Fot{pur , the fhort 
Cod Hotfpur, and the long Cod Hot/pur; they 
are ufually Sown in November and December , and 
fometimes in Fanuarysthey will be very carly ripe 
provided the Ground is rich and warm ; The 
Sandwich white Peafe ; The White, Grey, Blew , 
Green and Muple Rouncival; the large and {inall 
White Suzar Peafe ; the Grey Sugar Peafe; the 
White Rofe and the Grey Rofe Peafe ; the Ezg , 
the Wing, aad the Sickle Peale; the Sugar Peafe 
whichis to be eaten in their Crds like unto French- 
Beans, and by reafon of their tendernef3 are to 
be Sown late. 

Your Ground mutt be well orderdd, if you ex- 
pect a good Crop, efpecially if it be Plougtied ; 
and Sow them in Ranges made witha Drill Plough, 
or for want thereof with a Ac indifferent deep, 
earthing them well over; and when they arecome so 
up, earth up the Roots , which is a great prefer- 
Vative to them , efpecially in a dry time, and 
Keep them well Feed and free from Weeds. 
Thole that have but {mall quantities to fer, and 
have the Conveniency of Sticks, may ufe them 
for the Pea/é to run upon, which doth occafion 
a far greater encrea(e. 


FRENCH-BEANS. 


with your He raife up the 20 


» ‘tis probable you 30 


49 der them from 
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in Wateras aforefaid. It is a very great bearer, 
and would be very profitable toSow them for a 
ripe Crop for Poultrey ; but the ufual ufe of them 
is forthe Hitchin, being efteemed a very good 
Difh; and therein made ufe of {eyeral ways. 


ARTICAOAKS. 


His is an excellent Plant, and very ftrengch- 

ning; the Ground fit for them mutt be 

deep , and of a very rich Soy/, and Trenched 

up with Dug in the Winter , to make it the ber- 
ter, which will produce the larger Choaks. 

The Svips that grow by the fides of the Old 
Stubs ferve for Plants, whichare to be taken from 
them , and Planted in April, the Ground bein 
well Dug; and they muft be kept well watere 
until they have taken Root; and if they be ftrong, 
they will bear Heads the Autumn following. They 
are tobe Planted four or five Foot diftance one 
from another , and kept well Weeded; and if 
the Summer prove dry , they muft be Watered. 
This is a lafting Crop for divers Years , butyour: 
care muft be'to look after them in the Winter, to 
preferve them from the pinching cold Fro/ts,by cut- 
ting the Sta/ks within about a Foot ofthe Ground ; 
and raifé up the Earth about them like unto Mole- 
hills within wwo or three Inches of the top,and that: 
covered over with long Dunz;but do not Earth them 
up too foon, for fear of Rotting them : When the 
Winter is fpent,uncoyer them and lay them open 
by little and little, left the ir pinch them as 
being tender; then Trim them up very well,taking 
away moft of their {mall Slips , not leaving aboye 
three of the fleongeft to each Foot for Bearers , 
and dig about the Roots as deep as conveniently 
you can, adding thereto good rotten Dung. 

If you would haye Choaks in Autumn, cucthe 
Stems of thofe thar bore in the Spring , to hin- 
a fecond Crop, and in Autumn 
thefé lufty Stocks will bear very good. Choaks 5; 
but you muft take away the Slips that draw the 
Subftance from the Plants, and dig about them, 
dreffing and watering them. as occafion te. 
quires. 


FERUS ALEM-ARTICHO AK S. 


Hefé are much of the Nature of Potatoes 3 

but are neither {0 toorhfom » nor fo whol- 

fom , nor are they in any requeft ; they are 
pasted of the Roots, or come of the Seed. 


COLLTFLOWERS. 


His Plant is raifed from Seed,which is fown 
in Augu/t , and carefully preferved in the 
Winter; being a tender Plant; or you may fow 


6othem inthe Spring ina Hot Bed, and remoye 


Revch-Beans, ox Kidney-Beans are of tlfce 
forts , viz. White, Speckled, and thofe 
called the Canterbury Kidvey Bean ; the White is 
eftcemed the beft, They are very tender ac their 
firft coming up , fo that they muft be Sown in 
warm Weather ; 4pril being a good Seafon, To 
caufe them to come up the fooner , fteep them 


them when they haye indifferent, large Leaves, 
and fet them in good rich Ground, well. prepa- 
red for that purpofé ; bur the beft way is to dig 
{mall Holes about a Foot Square , and fill them 
with good rotten Dung mixt with rich Mould,and 
therein Plant the Coyflowers very deep, almott 
coyering the Leayes , and be careful to water 

Kkk them 
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them well, efpecially ia a dry Seafon , otherwifé 
they will not dase Let the AZoles be about 
three Foot apart, and fer in Ranges,to the end 
the Ground may be the better /Zoed,and kept from 


Weeds. 
CABAGES. 


‘Here are divers forts of Cabages, thofe moft 


AGRRCOULT URE. 


POTATOES. 


His is a Root in great Requeft in our Ame- 

rican Plantations , as allo in Ireland, no 

doubt but it will grow well in England, were it 
Planted here. They require good Garden Mould, 
and are eafily encreafed , for the Roots, if cut 
in fmall pieces , willgrow as well as the whole 


common are the Englifh,the Dutch,the Ruf. 19 Roots. 


fia, and the Red Cabage , of which the Exgli/h 


and Datch ( which are generally very large and 


firm )are the beft. 

The Ground ousht to be very good , rich,and 
of.a deep Mould: and the manner of féttin 
them is in Holes, as before direéted for Colly- 
flowers ; They ‘require Watering, efpecially atthe 
firft fetting’, until they draw Root : It is moft 
convenient to ferthem in Ranges, at abour four 


CAROTS. 


F this Root there are féveral forts, wiz. the 

Red Carot , the eit Orange Carot , 

which is the forwardeft , and the 7e//ow Ca- 
rot. 

The Ground moft agreeable for this Root is a 

light, warmand fandy Soyl, and withal rich 


Foot alunder, if of a large kind , otherwife three 7° in Heart. The ufual way was to dig the Ground 


Foot is enough. 

The Slugs are very injurious to them, fo that 
if they are not carefully looked after until they 
are grown pretty large, they will deftroy them; 
therefore every Morning very Early, and ever 
Evening about Sunfet they fhould be pick’d off 
the Leaves , for at other timesin the Heat of the 
Day they are not to be fen; Now toeafe your felf 
of this Trouble ‘get a parcelof Ducks, and they 


for them , which for fmall quantities for Gardens 
is the beft ; but of late Years the Farmer eafeth 
himfelf of that great charge,by Ploughing it deep, 
which ferveth as well ; but it rate be well har- 
rowed and laid fine , otherwife it will be trou- 
blefom to Afe, which is the chief care and 
charge required about it , for it muft be three 
times Hloed, which will coft 30 s. an Acre to 
be well done ; but thofé that Sow bur a little for 


will dothat:bufinefS, for the S/ugs are good Food 3° their own ufe , their Gardiner or other Servants 


for them. 

The: Cabage Seed is to be Sown between Mid- 
Summer and Michaelmas, that it may gain Strength 
tovdefend it {elf againft the pinching Cold, and 
in fome Years the fharp Frofs kill them. The 
Seed is alfoto ‘be Sown in a Afot Bed in the 
Springs andthen in April, or beginning of May. 
they. may be’ Tranfplanted into your Grounds, 
asbéfore direéted) od 


may do it, being no difficult thing to learn; the 
chief care being to fét them apart , for if two 
or more grow together , they will be finall and 
come tonothing, and the cutting the Tops of 
them with the finall Hoe kills the Roots. 

There are two Seafons for Sowing Carots, one 
is about February , for forward Carots, and thofe 
will be ripe about the beginning of Fuly ; and 
the other Seafon is in July and Augu/ for Winter 


» Many ordinary. Grounds \will’ produce Cole- 49 Carots , and thofe will be ripe and fit to draw 


worts, -and:dndeed ifs the Cabage Plants are not 
good’,-or af they be {et too thick, they will 
turn to:Coleworts. : 

~Thefe, as alforhe Offal Leaves of Cabages, are 
very good Food for Cows and Swine , {o that were 
they Planted for no other ufe, ic were beneficial 
enough. “They are alfo excellent for Radets, ci- 
ther Wild or Tame. 

. If, yori. would preferve any Cabage Seed, let it 
beof the »yery beft and let them be placed very 
low in the Ground:during the WinterSeafon, to 
preferve them from Frofts and Cold Winds 5 co- 
vering them with Earthen Pots , and warm 
pes over the Pors., and. at Spring Plant them 
orth. 


“SAVOrs. 


Hefe are of two forts, Dutch and ig ; 
they” are in Seafon earlier than Cabages , 


and are more fweet : They are raifed, and Plan- 60 greateft part of Lent. 


ted much after the fame manner as Cadaces 4 
but not fo much Curiofity “is required about’ 
them, 


in Offober. 

Thefe Roots are of great ufe, not only for the 
Table, bucalfo for Sivine , Geefe , Poultrey, and 
Rabets. The beft way to keep them all the 
Winter , is to lay them indry Sand ; and if you 
would referyé any for Seed , let them be the fi- 
neft. 


PAROS! SN MEEPS 


ra is Root spite in a deep , rich and Mel- 
low Ground’, which muft be well dug, at 


the leaft a full Spit deep, and laid loofe,the bet- 
ter totake Root. The Seafon to Sow them is 
in the Spring , to wit about April ; And great 
care muft be taken in: the Hoeing them, asis for 
the Carots. 

The Swelling Parfnip is by fome preferred be- 
forethe other. About Chriffmas is the time to 
draw them , and the Seafon holds all, or the 
The faireft may be pre- 
ferved for Seed. 

This Root is of that Nourifhment, that it 
will Fat AYogs withas firm a Flefh as with Peaje; 
and thofe that have Experienced it fay , that the 
Flefhis {weeter , and more delicate.” Carots will 
alfoFat them , but their Fatis loofe., wafhy,and 

waifts 
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Waifts in the Bo 


ling. Parfaips are alfo very 
good, being cu 


t into {mall pieces and boyled for 


TURNIPS. 


fatting Poultre 
Ornips are of feveral forts, viz. the long, 
the round and the yellow , of which forts 
the long are efteemed the betft. 

This Root is more ufually Sown in the Field 
than in a Garden, bein generally a {econd Crop, 
with no more Xufbam vy than only giving the 
_ Ground, one ftiring or Plowing after the Crop is 

taken off , and fo Sowing the Seed, and Harrow. 
ing it wellin. They muft be twice Aoed to {e- 
ver them, but that great exaétne($ is not required 
as for Carots, 

Befides the benefit of this Roof for the Zable Z 
it is excellent good for Cows and Sheep, efpecial- 
ly in hard Fro/fy Weather; And this Crop doth 
very much Mellow the Ground, and fit it for 
another Crop , being as good as a {mall Dunging; 
Ic is beft to be Sown after a Crop of Peafe, or 
Beans. 

If you would raife good Seed whereby to 
have fair and large Roots, either of Carots, Par- 
Suips, or Turnips, gather the higheft Branches 
when the Seed is full ripe, which Sow in March, 
or April ; and at drawing time choofe the fairett 
Roots , cut off their Tops fomwhat low, and fer 
them again , and let them ftand for Seed the 
next Year; which Seed take from the higheft 
Top Branches , and Sow them in Seafon , and 
they will anfwer your Expectation. 


SKIRRETS. 
His is a very feet Root ; it israifed of the 
Siips, and planted in the Spring Seafon in 
Ranges about five or fix Zches afunder, and at 4o 
Winter when you raife the Roots , you may lay 
the Tops in Earth until the Spring, for your fur- 
therenereafe. They delightin'a very Fat and 
light Mould. If you would have the Roots of 
thefe Plants to be large, often tread down thé 
Tops to hirder the Sap from runigg up. 


ASPARAGUS, 


His is tobe raifed from the Seed in a rich 50 

and fat Soil, and at two Years growth 
may be Tranfplanted into Beds ; which muft be 
rich , and well prepared with rotten Dung, about 
two Foot deep atthe bottom; andalfo very good 
Totten Dung mutt be mixt withthe Mould.’Then 
fet the Afparagus Plants at about two Foot 
diftance , and three or four Rows in each Bed, 
which in time will extend themfelyes’ throughout 
all the Bed. 

After three Yeats ftanding they will be fit to 6, 
cut , bucif you cutthem fooner, they will be 
fmalJ. But your Ground may not be loft to you 
all this time ; for the firft aia you may Sow 
Onions, and may expecta good Crop. : 

At the Basing of Winter wih the Stalks 
are cut away , pare up the A/eys, and cover the 
‘Beds with Horfe-Dung about three Inches thick ; 
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which will preferve them from the Cold PinchinS 
Frofts , which otherwife will anoy them ; aid 
about Mid Afarch uncover the Beds } and 
let the Dung lye in the Alleys to rot. for good 
Mould ae the next Seafon, and cat over the 
faid Beds rich Mould, about Two or Three Jy. 
ches thick,which wil] exceedingly nourifh them 
and bring them forward and early, 

Cut the A/paragus very low within the Earth 
and it will grow up the better; but be careful , 
of cutting thofe that are juft peeping up, for that 
Will hinder their growth, 

Jf youtake up the Roots of 
Paragus about the begining of Fa 
them in a Hot Bed, kee 
ing it from the Fro/és, 
bout Candle-mas. 


MELLONS. 


Ellons are very troublefom ‘and coftly to 
raife; about the Middle of February make 
your £ot-Beds in fome enclofed place ‘that is 
theltred warm from the Wind by a Pailor Fence 
of Reeds, or Straw, which Fot-Beil mutt be made 
of good new Ffor e-Dung Five or Six Foot high 
and about Four Foot broad, and very hard trod 
or beat dowa; then fift ome pure Afould of latt 
years rotten Dung without any mixture of Earth, 
about Four or Five Ziches thick, and putin the 
Seeds with your Fingers at Two or Three Jy. 
ches diftance, and an Zich andan half deep; then 
cover them over with Afel/on Glaffes, the better 
to draw up the heat, and bring up the Meds ; 
and this way is better than the covering the 
Bed with Straw, or Mats, raifed or fupported up 
by Arched Sticks, which is the common way to 
thofé that cannot, or will not be at the charge of 
Glaffes. 

When the Plants begin to peep up, cover them 
thinly over with Fine warm Mould; and when 
they are fhot above Ground, cover up the Stalks 
clofe tothe Leaves, and in the heat of the Da 
give them a little Airing, taking ofthe Glaffes, 
but cafting a little Straw over them for fear the 
Sun proves too hot for them, and this do about 
Tena Clock toa Eleven, and openthem again a- 
bout Two till Four; and asthe Plants rife, raife 
up the Earth to the Roots to {uccour them, and 
when you find the Bed begin to decay, remoye 
the P/awts into another Hot Bed, otherwife they 
will decay for want of Heat; bit coming intoa 
freth Bed will mount up apace; If the Bed grows 
dry , Water them once in Twelve Hours with. 
Water made Luke warm: Whenthe Plants are 
grown pretty big remove theminto arother new 
Bed, and Plant them about Fout Jiches afunder ¢ 
Then Plant them where they fhall ftand all the 
Year : diga large Trench about Four Foot deep, 
and Three Foor oyer,and place therein fome Dyin 
about Three Foot dezp,that will heat them ; then 
makea {quare Hole about Four Foot deep.and half 
aYard fguare, and fill ic about half full with 
very rich Mould; Then take up the AdeUpy- 
Plants rom your laft Bed very catefully , and 
fec Three Plants in one, Hole Triangular in the 
warm Mould,fo deep;that the Leaves may be 

with 


old decayed 4/: 
wuary, and Plane 
Ping it warm and fhelter- 
youmay have A/paragus a- 
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with the Top of the Earth; then fer the Glaffes 
upon them, and cover them very warm, and 
Water them with Dung-Water Blood-warm for 
Three or Four Days after the plantin and be 
fure to give them good attendance in the time of 
their ripening, for the excellency is to takethem 
in their prime, and they will foon be over ripe : 
Lay the young Mellors upon ridge Tiles to 
to keepthem from the Ground, and to caufe the 
reflexion of the Su» the better, 


CUCUMBERS. 


Ucumbers are raifed in Hot-Beds, and from 
thence tranfplanted as Melons ; put she 

more ufual way is to makea Trench of a fuffici- 
ent bignefS for the quantity of Cucumbers you 
defign to fow, and fill ic with new Afor/e-Dung 
and make {quate Atles , as before directed for 
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otherwife they will not come to good perfect- 


ion. 

In Auguft they are ufually ripe, then gather 
them up, and Jaythem inthe Sun todry on a 
Blanker ; chen make them up in Ropes and hang 
them up, or lay them on fome boarded Floor for 
your ule. 

The Strasburgh is reckoned the betft. 


LEEKS. 


Eeks axe of the nature of Ovions, and are fo 
fown, but when they are grown big, if 

they were tranfplanted and {et deep in the Earth 
they would have the more white /a/k for ufe , 
but this istoo great a trouble for any quanti- 


ty. 
yrhe faireft and beft Leeks, as alfo Onions, are 
to be kept and planted for Seed, and by reafon of 


the Melons, which fill with rich Mould, and fer 2° weightynefS of their Heads they are tobe prop- k 


the Seeds about Two Jnches deep in it, and put 
about Twelve in a Ale difperfed up and down; 
when they come up cover them with Straw,Cabage- 
leaves, or Mats, to fhelter them from the Wind 
and Weather, until they are pretty Big, and then 
they will be out of danger ; but forget not to 
water them, efpecially in a dry Seafon. About 
the latter End of March, or begining of April is 
a good timeto fet the Seeds; and if you would 


ped up with Sticks; when the Seed is ripe, cur * 
off the Heads, and lay them to dry, then rub 
out the Seed. 


GARLICK and SHALOTS. 


Arlick is fet in rich Ground; one Head be- 
ing fevered into Cloves will {era {mall Bed. 
Shalot is to be fet in rich Ground, but this and 


have them earlier you muft make ule of Zyor-3° Garlick may be raifed from Seed, asthe Onions, 


Beds and Glaffes. 
Cacumbers are of Three Sorts, viz. long, fhort, 
and prickly Cucumbers. 


POMPIONS. 


Hefe Roots are fet in good Mould after the 
manner of Cucumbers, and mutt be well 
watered at their firft appearing: When you per- 


and fo ordered 
Seeds necefjary for the Kitchin. 


Here are divers Seeds neceflary for the Xz/- 
chin,the fowing and propagating of which, 

being foeafy, I fhall not trouble the Reader with 
a Difcourfe of each particular Part, only fay that 
they are to be fown for the generality in the 


ceive a Pompion to be kerned, and Grown pretty 4° Spring , and the Ground mutt be of a rich and 


big, and that the Rumer fhoots forwards and pro- 
duceth another abouta Yard beyond it, lay the 
Runner about half a Foot in the Ground and it will 
fhoot out Roots and nourifh the other Pompion , 
for that next the Rootinterceprsall the Sap from 
the other , fo that in Two or Three Daysit will 
pine away; and obferving this Rule you may 
haye Nine or Ten upona Root, otherwife not a- 
boye Two or Three. 


MEKINGSand GOURDS arenot much 50 


unlike unto Pompions and require the fame order- 
ing. 

OF Onions, Leeks, Garlick, Shalots, with Sal- 
lating and Potherbs. 

ONJONSare of feveral Sorts,viz. Strasburgh 
Onions, the Red Spanifb, and. the White Spanifh ; 
the French that comes from St. Omers, and the 
Englifh Onion, 

They delightin a fine, fat and warm Mould ; 


they are fown in March, ot begining of April; 65 


If they are not fown with an even Hand they 
will be in fome places too thick, and in others 
too thin; then where they are too thick let 
them be drawn up and planted in the thin places : 
When they are grown to fome reafonable bignefs 
bend down the Blades ,. which will make the 
Headsthe larger. They muft be kept well weeded, 


Mellow Mould, and well husbanded by diging 
and laying into Borders. 

As near as you can, let not the Seed be abovea 
year old; and to trye if it be good, pur fome 
thereof into a Sawcer of fair Water fet over a 
Chafindifh of Coals, and if they be good they will 
fprout forth in a fhort time, elf@ not. Alfo new. 
aa is of a brighter Colour than that which is 
old. 

For fowing the Seeds being fo fimall, the beft 
way is to mix them with fine 4/hes, and thatthe 
Ground may lie the better, let it be finely raked, 
and then fow the Seeds; and having yood fine 
Mould, fift it througha Sieve on the Beds, about 
half an Inch thick, which is far better than to 
fow them, and fo rake the Ground afterwards. 

Thefe Seeds 1 fhall divide into four feveral 
Heads, viz. Sallad Seeds, Pot-herb Seeds, fiveet- 
herb Seeds, and Phifical Seeds. - 

SALLAT SEEDS ate Radifhes, which 
are of Four forts, viz. Lordon, Sandwich, Black 


Spanifh, and White {panifh Radifh. LETT CE, 


viz. the Curld, the Red, the Rafe, the Savay, the 
Roman, the Lombar, and the Cabage. SPINAGE 
the round and the prickly. ‘Ihe White, the Red 
and the Roman Beet, Sampier , Berry.bearinz 
Orach, Italian Sellevee, Fenochio Rocket Spanifi 
P ‘ Rocket, 
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Rocket. Rampion, Hlartshorn, T aragon, French Sor- 
el, Candy Sorel, Cardoon, Indian Creffes, Garden 
Cerlfes, Broad leaved €, relfes, and Curled Creffes, 
Cheruil, freer Chervil, Purflane, golden Purflane, 
Parfley, curld Parfley, Alifander, 8c. 
POT-HERB § EEDS, Endive, Succory, 
Borage, Burlofs, Burnet, Bludiwvort, Clary, Sorrel, 
Maryzold,Pop Marjoram,Summer Savor ,Colombine, 
Lanfey, Nep, French Malbws, &c. 
SWEET-HERB SEEDS are Thyme, Fly- 
Sop, Winter Savory, fweet Marjoram, fwveet Bafil, 
Rofemary, Lavender, Baum, Fennel, &c. 


PHISICAL SEEDS are Carduus-bene 


‘didus, Scurvy-zrafs, Anzelica, Lovage, Smallage , 
Dill, Caruway, Cumin, Anife, Coriander, Gromil , 
Hlenbane, Flea, Fenugreek, Rubarb, Burd:ck, Ele- 


campane, Balfam, white Poppy, Cardemum, Gourd ; 
Cilrul, Wormleed, Wormwood, Rue, Oculus Chriffi, - 


Line, Mar fh-Mallows, 8cc. 

Thus having given you a fhort Account of di- 
vers forts of Seeds; In the next place it will be 
convenient to give fome directions for the water. 
ing them which is the chief prefervative ina dry 
Seafon. 

It is better to water_a Plant, or Seeds {eldom 
and throughly , than often and {paringly, for that 
1s but a decciving it, and caufeth it to root not 
fo deep as otherwifeit would, and by confequence 
makes it the more obvious to the Weather. 

If the Weather be never fo dry when you Sow 
your Seeds, do not Water them until they have 
been in the Ground fome Days,.and the Ground 
be a little {etled about them. 

Poud, or Rain-Water , is clteemed the beft for 
the Watering Pdints, or Seeds , and is preferred 
far before Sprinz, or River Water. 

Many curious Plints and Seeds would fuffer, 
Were they not carefully Watered at the firlt Re. 
moval, or in the dry Seafons; therefore ’tis not 
to be neglected: Early in the Spring (whilft the 
Weather is cold) be cautious to Water the Leaves 
of the young tender Plants, only wet the Earth 

-about them : When the Plaats, or Seeds, are more 

Hardy, and the Nights yet cold, Water them in 
the Foren.on; but when the Nights are warm, 
or the Days very hot, then the Evenings are 
heft. : 


Diretlions for drying Herbs, and preferving 
Seeds, 


Ather them in their Prime » pick them 
clean from the withered and rotten Leaves ; 

then tye them up in {mall Bunches , and hang 
them on Lines in the Wind and Sun to dry , but 
Where no Rain comes, for that will make them 
look black, and alfo take away their Scent; 
When they are firfficiently dryed , put them in 
brown Paper-Bags, and fo hang them up in con- 
venient dry places againft the Walls to keep for 
your ufe; and if you lay them before the 
Winter comes in, the Sux for a few Hours will 
much refrefh them. a eae 
Then forthe preferying the Seeds, let them be 
gathered when they are through Ripe, and laid 
to dry in the Sa; then rub them out, and 


cleanfé them from thie Duft, atid preferye 
them for ufe. 

Befides, the aforefaid Herds raifed from Seeds, 
there are divers raifed from .Sers, or Slips, and 
fuch are Mint, Sage, Hy/op,Sc. 


Of Goosperries, Currans, Rarsberties, and 
Strawberries. 


OOSBERRIES and CURRANS 

are mucli of one nature, and the fame 
Hlusbandry that is required to the one is to the 
other: They muft be planted in good rich 
Ground, and of a deep and light Mould. You 
mutt keep the Ground in Sa heart, by Soyling 
itat leaft every third Year, and keep it dug, 
and well Hoed, to be free from Weeds , which 
are great Enemies to them: Alfo keep the Zrees 


20 clear from Succors, or young Shoots, by cutting 


them off clofe to the Root; and fuffer nor a 
Buthy thick Head, for that will hinder the Suns 
influence to Ripen the Frait, nor will they bear 
fo well, nor the Frait be fo large as if thus 
trimmed and ordered. ; 

If you plane either Goosberries » OL Curran- 
Trees, for a full Crop, four or five foot {Guare is 
enough, and be fure to plant them in even Ranges, 
which is better for the Digging, Hoing, Gathering, 


30 and all occafions. 


There are feveral forts of Goosberries , as the 
Englifh, both White and Red; the Yellow and 
White Dutch Amber, which are the bet and faireft 
Fruit. 

CURRANS are of three forts » the Red, 
the White, and the Black , which as yet is not 
common, : 

RARSBERRIES are an excellent Fruit; 
They delightin a good ftiff Ground,and will grow 


goin the Shade, but then the Fruit is not fo good 


and pleafing to the Pa/late, being more waterifh. 
They arebett fet in Beds; and if the Plants are 
fer about a for afunder they will foon be too 
thick, by reafonof the great {tore of Shoots that 
{pring up. : 

In the Winter Jet the Borders be Pared, and 
the Earth caft up on the Beds, with Dung oyer 
them, which will very much nourifh the Plants, 
and caufé them to bear the better, and keep the 


5° Beds clear ftom Weeds. 


STRAWBERRIES are alfo of {eyeral 
forts, viz. the great White Strawberry, the ordi- 
nary Redone that grows in the Woods , and the 
Furginia Strawberry of late years brought into 
England, being a large Berry, and of a delicate 
tafte, far exceeding the Exgli/h. cg 

They delight to be {et in new broken Ground, 
or at leaft where they have not grown before; 
and fhould be removed every third Year , other- 


60, Wife they will decay and ceafe bearing , fo thar 


they muft be removed into freth Ground well 
prepared , and rich: But Woed-Strawbetries are 
found to profper beft in Gardens. The Bedé 
may be about four Foot broad, and not too 
thick fet, for they will foon {pread: Let them be 
kept clean Weeded , and in the Winter pare the 
Borders, and caft the Earthon the Beds 7 witht 

EP forme 
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fome Dung, as before ditedted, for Rarsberries to 
nourifh them. a Ce 

Watering them , efpecially in the hot, dry 
Weather, doth caufe a great Encreafe, and makes 
the Berry the larger. 

If you would have Strawberries in Autumn, 
cut away the firft Bloffoms that they put forth, 
to hinder their timely Bearing, and they will 
Blow anew, and Bear in Autumn. 
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Curran-Trees, to fill up the vacant places until 
the Zrees {pread forth , and require the’ faid 
place , and then they may be cut up; and in 
ordering the Branches along the Wad, lay them 
low within a foot of the Ground, for when the 
Boughs, or Branches are well difperfed , and that 
there is no vacant places, it is an handfom fight 
to look upon; and above all things be fure to 
make the Borders (where you plant the Trees) 


Thus having treated of the Xitchin-Garden , ro-yery rich, which will extreamly bring forward 


the next bufinefS fhall be to {peak of the Garden 
of Delight, for Flowers, Greens, 8c. 
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the Trees. 
To fill up the Borders fet Auriculas, Wall- 


~ flowers, Stock Gilly-flowers, double Violets , Flipae 


ticaes, double. Pinks, 8c. 

As for the laying out your Garden into Walks, 
Borders, and Graf’-Plats , fome few Direétions 
fhall fuffice, every one having a Form to his own 
liking. 


7 For Grafs-Plats , let them be of Turf , and 
Of Floyers, and bow to Raife, and 20 taken from the Barreneft and Hungryeft Ground, 


‘ Order them. 


Ardens for Delight are of two forts, viz. 
G producing Flowers from Stalks, and Flow- 
ers trom 7rees; under which Head all Greens are 
comprehended. 

The moft graceful Grounds for the Garden is 
a Level; and for a Soy/, neither a Sand nor a 


provided the Graf? is thick and fhort , for that 
which groweth Rank is not fo good. Let the 
Grouid be exactly made Level , then lay the 
Turf clofe together, beat it well with a heavy 
Beater, and be not flack in Watering it for fome 
time, until it is f{etled to the Ground, 

For GRAVELLING the WALKS, lay 
the Gravel thick , the Courfeft ar the Bottom, 
and the Fine at the Top, which fhould be 


Clay, but a good deep light Black Mould, which 30Serened , and Jet the Middle be higheft , with 


muft be made rich with Soyl: But if the Ground 
is not upon a Flat, the beft way is to divide ir 
into parts with Defcents, as the place will admit 
of, and for the laying it out into Walks, Beds, 
and the like; If your own Ingenuity will not 
perform the faid Undertaking, “tis convenient 
to have the affiflance of one Expert therein, to 
the end your coft and labour may be effectual, 
ard that you may not with it were to do a- 
gain. 

Thele Gardens are not good to be too big, 
for then requiring fo much Coft and Attendance 
to look after’ carefully, *tis probable many things 
will be negleéted ; which if but fimall, would be 
exactly kept, and according to the Proverb , 4 
little well done, is better than a great deal if 
done. Alfo great care onght to be taken in the 
Walls, that they be of good Workmanthip, have 
a good Foundation and Thicknef$, thar the 
high Wind may not blow them down; and for 
Height, about nine or ten foot is fufficient, and 
under is too low: And Brick is far berter than 
Stone,which is too cold for Fruit to ripen againft 
(to that perfection) as againft a Brick-Wall 
Pailing (provided the Boards are whole Deals, 
and laid over one another Featherede-wife ) is 
very good, and more kindly than a Stone- 
Wall, ‘ 

Fruits proper to be planted againft the Walls, 
are May-Cherries, gat Peaches, Neétorins, 
Pears, and Vines; all which requirea South Sxx, 
fo that the North-fide is beft next to the Eaft; 
the Weft is indifferent good , as having the 
Morning Suv; but moft fic for Plumbs » as the 
South-fide is, which is fit for nothing elfe. - 

Thele Trees ae be planted at about ten 
foot diftance , and between cach may be fet 


a gentle defcent on either fide. It is now the 
fafhion to lay ‘on the Top of the Walks Cock/e- 
Shells inftead of Gravel, which is far better, and 
not very chargeable. 

The Walks muft be kept well Rolled, and the 
Grafs-Plats well Mowed and Rolled , to keep 
them fmooth and handfom. 

Worms até great Eye-fores to Walks in cafting 
upthe Earth, for preventing which, it is good to 


4oftrew amongft the Gravel good ftore of Bay- 


Salt. 

It is now cuftomary to fet in the Borders that 
encompafs the Grafs-Plats Dwarf Fruit-Trees ,’ 
as Pears, Apples, and Cherries, which are gene- 
rally of the beft and choiceft Fruits growing, 
and you may have two or three forts upon one 
Stock. They may be planted about ten’ or 
twelve foot afunder , with an Apple, or Pear- 
Tree, betwixt a Cherry; and betwixt the faid 


50 Trees may be planted Rojes, Currans, Goofeberries, 


Cyprefs-Trees, Mifzerions, and the like; and the 
reft of the Beds may be fet with Tulips, Daffa- 
dillies, Lillies, Pionies, Martagons, and the like; 
and about the Edges of the Beds double Pinks; 
or elfe Box, which being always Green is plea- 


~ fant to behold; the only fault is, it eateth our 


theheart of the Ground, fo that you muft keep 
it always Soyling. 
EVER-GREEN HEDGES are very 


60 Ornamental; the beft are made with Pyracantha 


and Phillirea, as much of the one as the other, 
equally difperfed ; and for lower in {mall Gar- 
dens, Celaftrus and Alaternus. ‘For the raifing 
and fetting, of thefe Plants more anon. ‘Thelé 
FHredges mutt be kept orderly , cut Even on the 
Top and Sides, and not too Broad. : 


Your 
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Your Garden cannot be compleat, if the 
Borders are not bounded in with Border-Boards, 
which fhould be laid in Oy/ for lafting , and 
Coloured for Ornament, with handfom round 
Balls placed at equal diftances on the faid 
Border-Boards , which may be coloured Black, 
and the Boards White. 

A Summer-Ffoufe is requifite to be erected in 
forme convenient place of the Garden , which 


may be made of Framed Zimber-Work, covered 10 


Over at the Top; and for curiofity of Work- 
manfhip in the faid Houfe in Carving and Paint- 
_ ing, itis left to your diferction: 

The Summer Seafon being generally dry, the 
Flowers require frequent Watering , fo that there 
fhould be the conyeniency of aWell, or Fountain, 
andif Pumped out of a Well, a Ciffern is ne-” 
ceflary; for the Water fhould ftand fome time - 
in the Sun before it is fit tobe ufed on tender 
Plantsand Flowers. rae 

For the maintaining and. keeping up your 
Garden, a Nurfery muft be in fome convenient 
place adjoyning to. your Garde», where not only 
Stocks for Frat, but Flowers. railed by Seeds, 
Slips, and the like: And here your Hot-Beds 
thould.be for the Raifing of choice Annuals, tobe 
tran{ported into. your Garden, 

Jn this Nerfery fhould be fome convenient 
Houle: raifed againft the Side of the Wall for 


The beft Seafon for laying of Fulyflowers is 
from Mid June to Mid Fuly , and about the 
beginning of September they. may be taken 
off with the Earth about them, and {erin Beds 
or Pots fitted with good Earth. Place thele Pots 
in the fhade, fometimes gently watering them , 
but not too much; and to preferve them from 
great Rains , fhelter them in Paint-Ffoufes made 
of Boards for that purpole. : 

For the laying of Fa/mines , Rofes, Greens. 
and other Woody Plants after direéted to be rai- 
fed by Layers, make choi of fach a Branch 
or Launce , that may eafily be bended to the 
Ground ; the fame Years Shoots are the bett for 
Rooting ; cut it half through on the underfide at 
a Foynt, or Knot, if it have any, then flit the fame 
upward two or three Inches long , and prick the 
Bark through with a blunt pointed: Av/ in divers 
Places about the flit: Take of the Tops of all 


20 Latd Plants except Greens , then make a wide 


Hole .o hook it down } and follow the Dire@tions 
as for Fuly flowers. 

Such Plants that will not take Root j let the 
upper end of the flit be bound: very hard with 
Wyer, or Packthread , which will top the Sap , 
and caufé it to grow ; and put fome Rich Fat 
Farth about the place where they are layed 

The beft time to lay Greens , or other Plants 
isabour Mid dugu/t, that they may haye ta- 


the Houfing your Greess, and tender Playts 30 ken Root by the arin , and the next Year will 


that are in Pois, as Gilly-flowers, &c. which the 
cold Winter will kill; as alfo to keep your 
Garden Tools inthat they may be ready at hand 
on occafion,as Alves,Rakes,Spades,Shovels,Garden: 
Sheers , FPruning-hooks, Grafting and Lnoculating 
Knives, Trowels, Saws, Chiffels, Mallets, Ham- 
mers, Nails, Garden Reel and Line, a Screen; a 
fine H’yer Riddle, Brooms, Watering Pots, Wheel- 
Barrows, and the like Zoo/s. 


be fit to take off , as being. well Rooted; and 
to caufé them the better to Grow, water them 
often. ; 
CUTTINGS xe to be taken as foon as 
the Sap begins to rife : They muftibe cut floop- 
ing from a Joynt orKnorat the lower end; 
and leftabout a Foot lois Make a deep Trench 
and lay them therein a little flooping , fill the 
Trench with good Mould, and prefS it hard 


In your Nurfery there fhould always be a o down, and often watered. 


Stock of old Davg of feveral forts, each laid by 
it {elf to be uled as ‘occafion requires; for if 
the Ground be Hot and Sandy , Co»-Dung mixt 
with Lime is beft; and if cold and Clayey, then 
that of Hrfes, Pigeons, or Poultrey. 

Now forafinuch as /aying of Branches, plant- 
ing by Cuttings, Budding, and thé HYot-Bed, are in 
great uf: It will be neceflary to fpeak a word. 
or two of each, 


Laying of FULT FLOWERS is thus 50 


done ; chute fuch S/ps that are ftrongeft, prune 
off the ends and fides of the Top Leaves, and 
under the middlemoft joynt cut the Stalk half 
through , and flic it upwards to the next joynt : 
then make a Hole in the Earth,and gently bend 
it down thereunto with a finall hooked Stick 
to keepit from. rifing; then turn up the Head of 
the Slip, that the flic may open , in which po- 
fture hold it with one Hand), and Earth ic up 


As for Budding, or Tnnoculating of Rofes , it is 
performed after the fame manner as for Fruits 4 
of which more hereafter. 

HOT BEDS are ufed for raifing up of 
forward Plants , &c. and how to make the Beds 
1s already Treated of inthe filth Chapter, con- 
cerning Mefons. : 

If you remoye any Rooted Plantof Flower ot 
Herb, although it be in the midft of the Sum- 
mer, if youremove them in the Cool of the 
Evening , and well water them, taking all the 
Earth about the Root, without loofening it from 
them there is no danger. 


Should I make a Diicourfe of each” par-. 


ticular Flower , and the great Variety of each 
fort , it were enough to make a Voluni of it 
felf. Mr. Rea,a great Flori/?, hath Publifhed an 
elaborate piece of this kind, Entituled /Yora,Ceres 
and Pomona, wherein he hath Treated of each 


withithe other , preffing itdown to keep the flit 60 particular Flower, as alfo of the Greens, as well 


upright , then. water it. 5 

There are fome good SUps that grow {fo high 
fromthe Ground, that they can’t be laid: in fuch 
cafe you muft make ufe of fimall Pors , tharhave 
flits imone fide made on purpofe , and fold by 
Potters. hele Pots are.to be fitted with good 
Mould , and kept well watered. 


thofe bearing Fruits and Flowers as otherwife. 
I fhall therefore ‘give a fhort Account of the 
Names thereof, and refer you to the Book it 
felf. 


Mr. Rea begins his Difcourlé of Flowers, with 
thofé that have either Scaly, Bulbous , Grumous, 
or Tuberous Roots, from whence the Leaves, a 

and 
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Spring, moft of them Ratgans , Violet de Remow or Purpure Liffe,Palto 
pa aes ay ae. aes fon rfiee their Flow- van Leyden, Florifante, Religious, Blindenburgh, 
ring, And firft with the Liles and Marta-  Nonfuch petits late, the Corn Fleart , Admiral 

& Crinki , General Molfwitk , Cleremont , Paragon 
Cleremont , Admiral Encufen, i ibe Cramofine, 
‘ the Noble Aurora, the Early perfect, Pirifbor, 
Of LILIES. Princefs , Fair Ann, the Oni i the Moje i 
‘ : a Im-  Vice-Roy , Galatea, Maria , the Superintendent, 
Tee es senate ne ie Wi in Bart, Paragon Greber?, Gilden Blome 
Narrow Crown Imperial , with a reddith Flower. 10 Brentel , Gilden Blome Seonie , Alcetus » Onique 
The Perfian Lily , the red Lily, the fiery red of Delfe, Aap Climene » Clitus i tel 0 
bulbed Lily, the double red Lily, the yellow Lily, Retr ocede , Dorade , Witten Root FLidie Ee eit 
the white Lily, the white Lily of Conftantinople, . ventura, dos de Chamoy , Paragon Terant, es 
thedouble white Lily. he and white Evers-Wind. Brus’ Morejeo 
: C. 

The Middle Flowring Tulips are, the Sirz/h of - 
MARTAGONS. Portugal,” Munera’, Senpt pa So oa ste 
Sui a ei of Orang, General E/fex , Pluto ,° Pals Endi- 
I ne eae ss oe etaE, aii Ue: nard , Pi abi oudinard van Bole , Agot Morine , 
white {potted Afartagon , the {potted Martagon of *° steer ie Ue) Agee sues peek or Robiner , 
Canada , the Martagon of . Conftantinople, the red OE wy, an oe z Po, frase #aart, Flarvy, 
{potted Martagon of Conftantinople , the Marra. Admiral vander Pool-) Mort ee ee ayn Sle 
gon of HAlungary, the Virginian Martagon , the dinal Flambiant ‘ Prince Cardinal, Mirilljon de 
Martagon of Pompony , the yellow {potted Mar- an ¥ pee igs 2 pes ae yee : 
tagon , and the yellow Martagon without Spots. 2” eae ae paticard i is hy piss ye. 

All thefé forts of Liliesand Martazons flower 77%» fe Lee, as ea 5 nis he iM oe 
in and about June, and areall, except thofe of a Boe Meid d fa ihe eas KE n git id at 
Canada and Virginia , {trong and hardy “Plants £ rota oy sls ms , ie i NEEM 9h <A 
dadterear Racears, Cataline , Sufanna , the Pelican, Belline , Pals 
30 pei peas ae ri de ie ee 
Franfwife, Admiral of France, Benedi ine, Para- 
FRITILLARIES. gon Blackham , Paragon de Gildon , Daitile de 
flure, PafS Rofie, Rofilliante , Holofernes, the 
Chimney-Sweeper , Turban , Admiral Hleart y 
Zeablom , Cedo Nulli, Laufcot Bole , Altes Royal, 
Zweman, John Garet , or Chamolet , Paragon Lif- 
gen, the Parot, the Rich Parot, Agot Rampard, 
Agot Gekeire , Star de Mans, Marvelia de Qua- 
cle, the Prefident , the Royal Prefident , Nofte 
la perfeit , Pompeza, the Eagle , Eminentiffime, 
the Royal Agot , Agot Oriental , Paragon: Flori- 
Son, Morillion-Curtiis , Admiral de Mans, Faco- 
bea rectified, Paragon deCofla, General of Hol- 
land, La Towers, Bell pallas of Paris, Pafs 
bel Tew; Marbre Fefper, Azot poit vin, white 
pafs Cittadel, Dorile , Carthage , ae Dif 
35 te ate Doria , General Dottor Bolefom vay 
pa Fritillary of Portugal, the black Fritil- p ole, Otter, brown Purple Cataline , Pafs: He- 
Thefe do Flower about the end of Marchand Re 7 a sat i late a dow ;  Princefs 
beginning of April. The Roots lofe their Fibres 5° Pe pitts q; PELE eae 5 eraee ee Wales , 
as {oon as the Stalks are dry , and may then rincefs, Turgiana, Ariana, Rundelo shes 
or any time after before Aagutt be taken up Anvers , Bew Anvers, General Anvers, General 
and kept dry for fome time; bur not to be 2%.» Paragon Geron, Dorothy of Holtind, Caro- 
kept longer out of the Grouad than Mid las. | Voluerte, Pafs Zeablon of Paris, Brown 
Anouk. Purple de Marris , Agot Hanmer , Agot St, Den- 
cs : nis , ae , Flifpaniolet, Agot de Gorier , 
Arch Duke Imperial, Le Arch de Auckre, Amphi- 
Dy 0) EAIGPSS. trio, Hndtens A Comfergi, Althea, Atlas, are 
gon Alette, Sigifmond, Cnick la Croy, ‘Facobine , 
f I ‘Here are innumerable many forts of ie 60 the Brown Purple of Marris, the Brown Purple Pa- 
all which are (or may be) comprehended razon, the Brown Purple Blaffack, the Brown. 

under three forts , viz. the Early , the Middle, Purple King, and the Brown Purple Prelate, 

ae the latter Flowring Tulips , of which in Other good Tulips , viz. Amarantine, Atlas 
order. Aurora Celefte, Bellincourt , Borimda, Brabazon 
The Early Flowring Tulips are the Winter Elferier, Brabazon Hlugh van. Flij, Cardinal Max 
Duke , General Duke, General wrancion » pretty —zerine, Celeftine, Dulcina, Butche/s of Fenice,Eliza, 
Betty, Duches Brancion , Lac Varine » Violet  Faujtina, Finetta, Flenricourt, General Picot, Her- 


cules, 


Zons. 


Hefe are of two Species, the one with fimall 

Roots , fharp pointed ssreen Leaves , and 

large Flowers ; and the other with bigger Roots, 

round pointed whiter green Leaves, and different 

fathioned {maller Flowers, and of each kind there 
are feveral forts, viz: 

The Common Chequered Fritillary , the dou- 
ble Buh Fritillary , the white Fritillary, the yel- 4° 
low Fritillary, the darkred Fritiflary, the great 
red Fritillary , the great yellow Fritillary, the 
{potted yellow Fritilary the great yellow Jta- 
tian Fritillary , the {mall Italian yellowith green 
fritillary, the exotick narrow leayed Fritillary, 
with a whitifh green double Flower, the {fimall 
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ciles, Falper Argloices. Facobine, Imperial, la Con- 
ftante , la valles Mahomet, Melinda, Mirandola , 
Morillion Chirar, Monfter C “ytroon Parat, Morine , 
Oriental, Non plus bella, : Paragon Aletta,Parazon, 
Flellena , P. aragon Bufh, Paragon Quacle, Paragon 
Gowda Quacle, Richmont, St. Nicaife , Sigsmont | 
Speciofa, and Turney Dolphin. ; 

‘Admiral de Groot, Admiral van Zierchee, Admi- 
ral Lifebrews; Admiral Sierchee, Beline, Camillus, 
Porilliess Daphne, Dorothea Paragonee, Duke of 
Calabria, Don Frederick, Emillia, Floridort, Gallj- 
ard, Genzral Humiball, General Pump, Harders, 
Facafta, Keremi, Luxemburg Paragonee, Metander f 
Nonfuch,Orinda , Parazon Vefta, Parazon Orant 3 
. Parag Sheldenlurg , Paragon paft. Marmillion y - 
Queen Flizabesh, Queen of France, Rechelu , 
Shoon Flellena’, Fimon » Vittoria, Venus, Wig- 
gons, Paragonec , Xenophon, 7 oungfter, Zeablon 
Xing , Zelot, and Zacaria. 

Other forts: Zremontane, Proteus, Amidore Ave) 
Brown Georg, Agot Pigot, Aurora, Clytus, Agot 
Bizar , Rich PRortuzal , Memorables , Proferpine , 
the Cule, Eremanthe , Cleomedon » a Billy, Cle- 
hia, Zelinda, Phenix , Charmante, la Fine, A- 
mazon , Swilfifts,and Philadelphia. 
| The latter Flouring Tulips, viz. Pato Madam 5 
the yellow Crown , Prince de la More, the ‘Zero~ 
tine Zeoblom , Grefound, Star of Venus, Paragon, 
Mullen , Agot Romane ; Marbre Flarlus, Tenebris, 


Io 


: basi ap Tyger 3° 
_ The Roots of all Tulips lole their Fibres eve- 
ty Year, and are to be taken up {0° foonas the 
Stalks are dry , which is. about Midfummer and 
“mutt be kept dry on the board of fome Room 
until fetting time , vyhich'is about the beginning 
of Oéober. ‘ : . 
The Roots in light Ground may be taken up 
with the Hand, burin ftif you muft ue a Trowel; 
and thofe that are. curious, Jay every fort by it 
felf on Papers , and write the Names thereon ; 
and you muft take away the dead Fibres, and 
the loofe outward Skins, as alfo the OF Sers or 
Roots to fet again. 

» The beft-7 lips fhould be fet by themfelves in 
good prepared Beds , and the ordinary ones may 
be difpofed of in Borders ; bur fo difperfe them 
that there may ‘be a handfom mixture’ of Co. 
Jours. ‘ aie 

» After the Flower is fhead break off the Ehead, 
or Seed-Pod from the Stalk , unlefs of fuch that 
you intend to keep’ for Seed , which will cane 
them to dry down the fooner, as alfo to fortifie 
the Roots. : sige zeke fe 

Thofe that are defigned’ for Seed | are to be 
made choif@ of when in” thé prime of Flower ; 
choofé the ftrongeft Stalks, {uch as have the moft 
benefit of the Suit, and fiich a8 have the Bottoms, 
and 7amiy, either blew or pUrpicynete | 

“When the Szed is ripe the Peds will open, and 
the Stalks will be dry; thichgacher them off, but 60 
rub not che See/out until about the end of Sep- 
tember ; thenfow the Seed in Beds of fine Mould; 

In Aprilthe Seeds will come. up ‘high enough to 
Weed, and about Midjummer (two yeats after the 
fowing) they thay be take tip, ‘the Roots clean- 
fed,” and fetin'Rows at 4 wider diftance; thd fo 
every’ year uatil they coine to bear Flowers, fill 
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‘nature, are the 
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altering the Ground with rich, and freth Barth 3 

Thofe that proye excellent, keep, and the com- 

nion ones caft away; but although they come uy Pp 
at firft of one Colour, if they be Brimffone, Dove, 

Orange , Hair, Tabella, Gredeliye, Shamway, ox, 
any lightand ftrange Colour, caft.them not away, 
for in aYearor. two many {uch haye changed. in: 
to good marked Flowers. 1 , 
NARCISSUS or DAF FODILLS: 

; fsck) 0 iat ; 

Here arediyers forts of Daffodills, as well 
fingle as double, fome with broad, and 
fome witht narrow green Leaves:forne bearing one, 

and others many Flowers ona Stalk. Agd a- 
mongft the great variety, thefe,,fores following 
ate of chicf eftcem among{t Florifts, ; 

Narciffus Non parel, or the. Incomparable Daf- 
fedil; the Sicomparable Daffodil with a double 
Flower or Cup; the great double, Frexch Daffodil; 
the. lefler double French Daffodil ; the -double 
white Daffodil of Virginia ;, the great Daffedil of 
Arica; the great Brimflone colouted Daffcdil ; 
the French Daffodil with’ the“ yelhw C up; the 
white Daffodil, which many lowers; the yellow 
Daffodil of Ciprus with many ‘flowers s the Sreat 
African Daffodil; the white .Funguilis, or Rub 
Daffodil, the white turning Funquilid, the yellow 
turning Junguilia; the yellow “turning Jurquilia, 
with a white Cup; the white turning Funguilia 
With a,yellow. Cup ; the Fusguilha with.a great 
Cap; the double Fuzguilia: the gt at Sca Daffod'l; 
the dian broad Leayed Daffcdil; the Tidian 
broad Leaved 4utunn-Daffadil; the Indian Au: 
tums Daffodil; the broad Leaved Daffedil with 
Scarlet Flowers,called Facobea; the broad Leaved 
Firginin Daffodil, with a Purple Flower; the great 
yellow Spanifh Buftard Daffodil; Tuzgies great 
double Baffard Daffodil; the lefler atti Biftard 
Daffodil, or Wilmores double Daffodil; Parkinfons 
double Daffodil; the double Englifh Bifard 
Rateey the white Baffard Fuiquilia; the Gol- 

en doublenarrow, Leayed Daffodil; the gteat 
yellow Baftard Funguilia, ! 

The greateft part of thefe Daffodilis are har-, 
dy, great encreafers, except it be thof that bear 
many Flowers on a Stalk, as.alfo the double 
white of Virginia, the double yellow of Cyprus, 
and thofé of Canflantinople. — 
Not much unlike unto the Daffodils 4s to} 

: sreater early Bullous Violet, ‘the. 
leffer early Bullous Violet , and the great lace 
Flowering Bulbous Viglet, ” 

_ _Thefe as well as, the Daffodils are carly Flow 
ers,and do alfo” much encreafe by tlic Root, and 
veryaptto offers, they lofetheir Fibres, and aro 
taken up out of the Ground, and ordered like un. 
to Tulips. ee ai a 


The HTACINT Dor LAC INT HA. 

a ala J rm f reg ipeel 2. om mm! 
He forts of moft cficem’ of this Power, are 
either the great Zndian raberous Rooted 
Fiyaciath, the Great yellow Musk Grape Flower, or’ 
yellow Mufeari, the Afkciloured Mufcari, thered: 
Mufcari,the white Mie the fair hdited Faciby, 
the fair enéled haired Facinrh, the great Starry F-- 
CIDR AAGE HOW & 228 Ni (ROG at cint 
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cinth of Peru, the great white Starry Facinth of 
Peru, the great bluff’ Starry Facinth of Peru, the 
Sky-coloured Grape-flower, the white Grape-flower, 
the blush Grape-flawer, the branched Grape-flower, 
the great Oriental Facinth, the Celeftial Hyacinth, 
the early white Oriental Jacinth, the fair double 
blew Oriental Jacinth, the common blew Starry 
Facinth, the early Starry Facinth. 

All chefe lofe their Fidres , and may be re- 


DE ORE. 


and ornamental Flower, and ufually fet ar the 
Corners of Borders. 


‘The MEADOW SAFFRON. 


He principal forts of this Flower are the 
Party-coloured Meadow Saffron, the varie- 

gated Diasdeo Saffron, the dark Purple ftriped 
Meadow Saffron , the Checkered Meadow Saffron 


moved in June and July; they are hardy, and 10 of Naples , the Checkered Meadow Saffron of 


require no great Attendance ; moft of them bear 
Seeds, and are fowed as Tulip Seeds. 


ORNITHOGULUM. 


: ] ‘He Star of Bethlehem , the greateft white 
Star of Bethlehem, the Star flower of A- 
rabia , the Star flower of Naples, the yellow 
Star of Bethlehem , the Star-flower of Ethiopia, 
the great white fpiked Star of Bethlehem ; 
Theft aforefaid Flowers lofe their Fibres, and 
the Roots may be taken up fo foonas the Stalks’ 
are dry, and may be kepr out of the Ground un- 


til September. 
MOLY. 


e great Moly of Homer, the Indian Moly, 

the Hungarian Moly, Serpents Moly, the 
yellow Moly , the Spanifh purple Moly, the Spa- 
nif Silver Cupped Moly, Diofcorides his Moly, the 30 
feet Moly of Montpelier, and Homers Moly, 

Thefé lofé their Fibres, and are to be taken 

up after the Stalksare dry; they are hardy, and 
will thrive in any Soyl. 


The ASPHODIL. 


His bearsa Star-like-flower ; the chief forts 
are the great white branched 4/phodi/,the 
white unbrased Afphodil , the blufh coloured 4o 
Afphodil, the great white ftriped Afphodil, rhe 
little white hollow A/phodil, the {mall yellow 
Afphodil, the yellow Lily Afphodil, the Lily Afp- 
hodil witha white Flower , and the Lily A/phedil 
witha bluth Flower. . 


The SPIDERWORT. 


F this Flower, the bett forts are the Savoy 

Spider-wort, the great Italian white Spider- 50 
wort, the common unbraced Spider-wort, and the 
Virtinian Spider-wort. 

The Lily Afphodils flower about the end of 
May, and the Spider-worts about the beginning 
of Fune. They are both hardy, and will 
thrive in any Soy; the beft time to take them 
up and tranfplant them is in Auguft. 


PEONY 


J i ‘His Flower is Male and Female , and of 5° 
feyeral forts both fingle and double; the 
chief are the double Red Peony, the double Pur- 
ple, the double Carnation, the double Bluth, or 
White, and the double Strip’d Peony. 

They generally flower in May, are yery hardy 
and fit for any Soyl The y are a very {preading 


oz 


Chio , the double Meadow Saffron , the double 
variegated Meadow Saffron, and the greateft dou- 
ble Meadow Saffron. : 

When the Stalks of thefé are dry, take them 
up, and about the beginning of September they 
may be Setagain; they will fuddenly put forth 
Fibres, and foon after will flower ; they are hardy, 
and will thrive in any Soy]. 


CROCUS ES: 


‘p= Flower is of divers forts, fome flowering 
in the Spring, and othersin Autumn, and of 
this the true Saffron is a kind;the other chief forts 
are the great white Crocus , the white Crocus of 
Mafia, be pale feathered Crocus, the Imperial 
Crocus, the Royal Crocus , the fmaller purple 
Crocus, the greater purple Crocus, the blew Neo- 
politan Crocus, the purple feathered Crocus , the 
purple ftriped Crocus, the great purple ftriped 
Crocus, the greater purple flamed Crocus, the yel- 
low Crocus, the yellow ftriped Crocus, the Cloth 
of Gold Crocus, the Silyer-coloured Autumn Cro- 
cus, the purple Mountain Crocus, andthe Autumr 
Mountain Crocus. 

All thef forts of Crocuffes both of the Sprirg 
and Autumn lofe their Fibres , with their Leaves, 
and may be then taken up and kept dry ; thofe 
of Autumn until Auzuff, and thofe of the Spring 
until Ofober ; they are hardy, and will thriye in 
any Soyl. 


The IRIS, ow FLOWER DE LIS. 


Here are great varieties of this Flower, viz. 
the Perkin Tris, or Flower de Lis, the 
Englifh blew bulbous Iris, the great bulbous Iris 
with a rich blew Flower , the blew ftriped Zris, 
the great purple variable Ju/bous Iris, the great 
Afh-coloured ftriped bulbous Tris, the great yaria- 
ble coloured i a Iris, thergreat pale Red , or 
Peach-coloured bulbous Tris, the great white Zul- 
Zous Iris, the great white ftriped Jris, the great 
white Zulbous Zris {triped with purple, and the 
great yellow dulbous Jrisor Flower de Lis, 

The leffer bulbous Flower de Lis, or Iris, are 
alfo of feveral forts, viz. 

The Spanifh narrow Leaved Jris, the narrow 
Leaved bulbous Iris with a {potted Stalk. 

Other forts of Flawer de Lis in France; viz. 
the Agat Iris, the African Iris, Aleppo Iris, Am- 
bois Iris, Arabian Iris, the Iris of Avergne, Iris 
du Blois, Iris de Bologne, Iris of Britany, Iris of 
Brie, Chamber Iris, sin of Candy, Iris of Caftile, 
Tris of Damafcus , Iris of Egypt, Iris of Flow 
rence, Iris of Florida , Iris of Frontiers, Iris of 
Gafcogny, Grand Signiors Iris, Iris of Greece , 1e 

° 
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of Guiney, Indian Iris, Iris of Judea, Iris of the 
Levant, Iris of the aitds, Tris‘of Lorrain, 
Tris of Lybia, [ris of Macedon, Irisof Maldives, 
tris Of Melinda, Tris of Mexico » Tris of Milan, 
Iris of the Motuccoes, Iris of Parma » Tris of 
Picardy, Tris of Poets, Iris of Porttou, Tris of 
Portugal, Tris of Pay, Rochetain Tris, Tris Royal, 
Tris of Savoy, Tris of Sicily, Iris ‘of Sient, SwifS 
fis, Tris of Syria , Iris of Tartary, tris of 
Yurkey, Tris of the F 
of Vandois,and the Venetian Iris, 

The Seeds of all thele are fowed and ordered 
as Tulips. 


Other forts of Flower de Lis. 


7% Tuberous or Flag-leaved Flower de Lis, 
the great and lefler Chatlidonian Iris , the 
great Flower de Tis of Dalmatia, the blew Flower 
de Lis of Afia, the twice flowering Portuzal 
Flower de Lis, the variable Purple Z+is of Came- 
rantus, the blew Party-coloured Jris, the white 
variable Flower de Lis, the yellow Flower de Lis 
of Zyipoli, the great blew narrow-Leaved Jris, 
the narrow-Leaved variable Zris of Clufius , the 
greater double tarrow-Leaved Jris, the great 
white Dwarf Zris, and the Blufh-coloured Dwarf 
Flower de Lis, or Iris. 

All thefé Flowérs are hardy, and will grow in 
any Soyl, 


COR N-FLAG. 


i de chief forts of this Flower are the Corn- 

Flag of Conftantinople, the Corn-Flag with 

a bright red Flower, and the orn-Flag with bright 
Flowers. : 

Thee Flower about July, when their Stalks 

are dry they lof their Fibres, and may be taken 


up, and ordered as Zris. 


The BEE-F LOWER. 


ees Bee-Flow2r , Gnats, Satyrion , Fly-Orchis, 
Dogs-Tooth Violet, Dogs-Tooth with a white 
Flower, Dogs-Tooth with a pale Purple-flower, 
Dogs-Tooth with a Red-flower , and. Dogs-Tooth 
with a Yellow-flower. 


The SOW-B READ. 


a are dlfo of feveral forts, viz. the pur- 
pled Cyclamen of the Spring, the’ swhite 
Candy Cyclamen of the Spring, the double white 
Spring, Cyclamen of Antiech, the pale Purple" 
Cyclamen of the Spring, the Summer Cyclamen, 
the Roman Cyclamen, the) Fvy-leaved Cyclamen, the 
Narrow-leaved Cyclamen; and the Double-leaved 
Cyclamen of Antioch, it al 

The Roots of thefe Flowers do rot lofe their 
Fibres, and therefore are {eldom to be removed 5 
but if tranfplanted, it is in June; or Fuly. 


“alleys, Iris of Valois, Lris *° 


2© leaved red Anemone 


3 


5° bring forth their Flowers in March » April, 


6 
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ANEMONIES, or the WILD 
FLOWER. 


i Desa are great variety of thefé Flowers, but 
may be reduced under thefe two Heads, 
viz. the Anemone with broad Leaves , and the 
Anemone with narrow Leaves ; and both forts 
bring forth divers Slips of curious Flowers, viz, 
The common great double variable Brdad- 
leayed Anemone, the common Broad-leaved {car- 
let Anemone, the Broad-leaved Anemone with 2 
double féarlet flower, the Broad-leaved double 
{earlet variegared Anemone, the double Broad- 
leaved red Anemone, the Broad-leaved double 
purple Anemone, the double Broad-leayed purple 
Variegated Anemone, the Broad-leaved Anemonies 
with fingle flowers, the common double Narrow- 
, the double Narrow-leaved 
variable Anemone, the dotible Narrow-leaved 
{carlet Anemone , the double {carler variegated 
Narrow-leaved Anemone , the double Narrow- 
leaved Anemone with a Scarlet 7) hrum, the double 
Nattow-leaved Anemone ,. call Nacara; th 
the double Brimftone coloured Narrow-leaved 
Anemone, the Narrow-leaved double green Ane- 
mone, the greater white Narrow-leaved double 
Anemone, the Narrow-leaved bluth Anemone, cal- 
© led Colombina ; the double Narrow-leaved Rofe- 
coloured Axemone, the Narrow-leaved double 
{potted bluth Anemone , the Narrow-leaved dou. 
ble purple Anemone , che Narrow-leaved double 
Lavender-coloured Anemone, the Narrow-leaved 
Anemone with the Purple Thrum, the Narrow- 
leaved double Anemone with the dark Purple 
Thrum, called Amarant; the double Narrow- 
leaved variegated Amdrant Atemone, the double 
Nartow-léaved Aiemoné of five Colours, and the 


4° Noble double Anemone. 


Befides thefe Anemonies already mentioned, 
which have been long in England, there are 
abundance of other new forts raifed of Seeds in 
France and Flanders , all bearing five double 
Flowers diffeting from each other borh. in colour 
and fafhion, the Names of which are taken 
notice «of in Mr. Réa’s Book of Flowers , fol. 


123), 
There Antmonies (both double and fingle) 
and 
May, which for the generality are yery beau- 
tiful; and for the ordering them great care muft 
be taken, as to the Soyl of the Ground , the 
Seafon, arid manner of planting and taking them 
up, which Mr. Rea hath largely treated of, 


RANUNCULUS or CROWFOOT. 


ies Flower is of divers forts, thofe of moft 

© SE cftéem ate the double white Ranunculus of 
Candia, the Cloth of Silver Crowféot of Candia, 
the double yellow Crowfoor of Afa; and the 
dotible red Crowfoot of Afia. 

There are diyérs other forts of Ranunculus’, 
or Crowfoot of Afa, with fine double Flowers ; 
viz. Bozvel ot Plimafh, Pianifeo, Sang de Beuf, 
the Monfter or Giant Ranunculus, the great 

eT 
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feer of Rome, Puvoin of Rome, Marvelia, Spheri- 
cus, Fericus Trafhe, Surifix, Turks Turvan, Mar- 


vellen de. Paris. 
Ranunculus of Afa with fingle Flowers are of 


divers forts and colours, which with Direction 
for the ordering them are fer down by Mr. Rea, 


Pag. 131. 
WOLF-BAN E. 


His is alfo of divers kinds, the chief are the 
Winter Wolf-Bane, the pale Winter Wo/f- 
Bane, &ec. 


Thefe bring forth their Flowers with green - 


Leaves in Janvary, which is the chief Rarity in 
them. 


HIPATICA, or LIVE RWORT. 


His is of two forts, the one bearing fingle, 2° 
the other double Flowers, which are of 


moft efteem, the chief of which are the double 
purple Hpatica, the double Blew, the double 
White, and the double Red. 


10 With a Fagged Ho, 


AGE RRCOUL T O RY. 


PRIMROS ES, and COWS LIPS. 


IHefe Flowers are of divers other forts than 
 thofé common to usin England. Mr. Rea 
takes notice of thefe, forts , wz. the commou 
double Garden Primrofe, the Couflip Elofe in Hofé, 
the double green Couflip , the double green Prim- 
rofe, the Fack-an-Apes on Horfeback , the Coufli 
a the Red Primrofe, the double 
Red Primrofe, the Red Couffip, or Oxlip, the 
Orange coloured Cou/lip, and the Red Cou/lip in 
fe. 


CRAMP TONGS: 
Hefe are likewife of feveral forts , viz. the 
double Red Ro/e Champion, the double White 
Rofe Champion, the fingle Nonfuch , the Flower of 
Briftol, and the rich Scarlet Nonfuch. 
WALL-FLOWERS. 


'He principal forts of this Flower are the 
great fingle Wallflower , the double Wall- 


Thefe Flowers about Mid March are to be flower, the fingle White, and the double White; 


ordered as Auricula’s. 


HELLEBORUS, o. HELLEBOR. 


His is of two forts, viz. Black and White; 30 


the true black He/ebor,called the Chri/tmas- 
Rofe, the white HeZeLor,with'a Dark-red Flower, 
our Ladies-Slipper, the {mall white Hedebor, and 
the final! purplith Hededor. 


GENTTIAN. 


He Gentian is of feveral forts, the chief are 
the Great Gentian with a yellow. Flower, 
and the Gewtian of the Spring. 


BELL-FLOWERS. 


Hef are alfo of feveral forts, and both 
double and fingle, the chief are the Peach- 
Leaved Bell flower , the Steeple Bel/-flower , the 
great Canterbury Bell, the double Canterbury Bell, 
Giants Zhroat-Wort, and the Cardinals Flower. 
All thefe Flowers are eafily encreaféd,and thrive 
very well in moft Soyls, provided they ftand not 
too hot in the Su; but the Cardinals Flower is 
more tender, and requires good care. 


FUCCA INDICA, with other Indian 
Plants. 


He Lndian Fucca, the Virginian Silk,, the In- 
dian flowering Reed, and the Indian Fig. 


“AURICUL As, 

His Flower is of feveral forts and colours, 

as Purple, Red or Scarlet, Tellow or Buffjand 

White: Moft bear the Names of thofé that 

raifed them, hich are taken notice of by Mr. 

Rea, fol. 142. together with Diretions for the 
raifing'and ordering them. 


the double Red , and- the pale Yellow Wa/- 


flower. 


STOCK-GILLIFLOWERS. 


His Plant is of feveral forts and Colours , 
and both fingle and double, viz, the dou- 
ble ftripd Stock-Fubliflower , the yellow Stock, 
the blufh Stock, and the whiter Srock-Fulli- 


flower. 


They are raifed from Seed, and Slips ; if from 
Slips, make choifé of fuch Branches that bear no 
Flowers , which cut off fome diftance from the 
Stock; then flit down the Bark at the End of the 


4o Slip, about half and Znch in three or four places , 


which peel as far as it is flit, and turn up; then 
cut off the naked Woody part clofe to the. Rind 
that is turned up; then make a pretty wide Hole 
inthe Earth to fét itin about three Fingers deep 
with the Bark {pread open round about the end 
thereof ; which done, cover it with good Earth, 
keep'it in the fhade, and water it for fome time, 
to caufé it to draw Root. 


Plants that bear double White- flowers. 
Ouble Pedlitory, double Feather-few, double 
Camomil, double Dog-fennel, double Lady- 
Smocks, and double Dafies. 
GILLIFLOWERS. 


His Flower for its beautifulnefS and fragrant 
fell may defervedly ‘have the prehemi- 


6 nence of all others. There are an innumer- 


able’ many’ forts both double and fingle , a= 
mongft_ which thefé following are taken notice 
of by Mr. Rea , which had their original from_ 
Folland, Flanders , and the Netherlands ; viz. 
Achilles, Acteon , Admiral of England, Admiral 
Toung, Admiral Rowfe, Admiral Lifgins, Admiral 
of Spain, Admiral of Arragon , Adonis, Agot, 

Bertine, 
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Bertine, Ajax, Abertine, Alcetus, Abiance, Inpe- 
rial, Alexander the Great, Alexander of Folland, 
Albertine , Amazone, Andronicus » Anzelion , 
Approaching Sun, Apollo, Apelles, Argus, Aftrea, 
Attalanta, Auguflus Cwfar, Auguftina, Aurora, 
Aureftella ; Barnadine, Barkjpire, Beauty of Eng- 
tind, Baron of France, Bel Triumphant , Bell- 
Montwas, Belvidere, Bel Curtifan, Bot Angloife, 
Bel Believer, Bel- in Tounton, Bel Infanta , Bel 
Fraifway, Bel Rofe, Bel Gentoice, Bel Magdalen, 
Bel Holandres, Bel Antus, Bel Brunetta, Bel 
Blome, Bel Foy, Be! Rofaline, Bellarmine, Beloved, 
Bethlem, Beu Builfon, Beu de Lile, Beu de Den- 
ais, Beu Deeper, Belle Olinda, Beu Monelle, Bou 
de Corn, Beu de Harlem , Beerfbeba, Boor Van 
Lakerbe ck, Bele de Lanoy, Belle Prince/s, Belle 
de Bruxels, Blazing Star, Black Imperial, Blanch 
de Braxels, Blew Chriftal, Bohemia Crown, Bona- 
veatura, Bonum Mignum, Brows purple, Brabafon,’ 
Brewers Paragon, Brown Favorite, Brown Apelles, 
Bride of Holland, Brun de Brune, Burftol, Cardi- 
nal, Carthufi, Charles the Great, Charles the Fifth, 
Chavles the Firft, Charles the Second, Chriftal, 
Chancellor, Cleopatra, Cclufa, Count Mansfield, 
Count Ladowick, Count Florus, Count of China, 
Count Flenrick, Counte {sof Flanders, Covenant of 
Lygland, Court of Caftile, Coridon, Crown of Eng- 
land , Curfella, Cupidon Royal, Cydonia , Darius, 
Daris, Diana, Don Alphonfo, Don Doria, Don Foln, 
Dolphin, Core, Dorothy of Holland , Dorilifant , 
Duke of Anjo’; Duke Of Bucks, Duke of Burgun- 
dy, Duke of Brunfivick, Duke of Cambridge, Duke 
of Freefland, Diike of Florence) Dike of Lor. 
rait, Duke Phillip, Duke Vittor; Dutch Royal 
Dunkirk, DutchelS of Brabant, DutclielS of Cleave- 
land, DutchefS of Moxmouth, DutchelS of Tork. 
Egle Royal, Eaglet, Emperour Conftaatius, Dal- 
fut, Empire of Rafa, Emperour, Emperors Court, 
Emperour Rodolphus, Emperatoria, Emilhi, Fair 
DutchelS, Fair Flora, Fair Frances, Fair Hanna, 
Pair Aellens, Fair Shepherdeft; Favorite, Fieldf- 
by, Florida Floradine , french Marble; Galatea, 
General of Auffrit, General de Dorne; Generat 
Gouda , General of Holland, General of the Sy- 
dies, General Lambert,-Genetal Monk, General 
Palmer, General de Pike, General Rowse, Gene- 
ral Zue/t, General Wigons, German Empire, Giants 
Flead, Gizanti k, Ghiftering Star, Golden Crown, 
Golden Piece, Grand Duke Royal, Grave Earueft , 
Gray Florift, Gray Hulo , Grand Britain, Grand 
Conftantine, Grand Cafar, Grave Florus, Grave 
William, Grave Vandike, Great Boor, Great Cap- 
tain, Great Fames; Great Monarch, Great Prophet, 
Great Seneca, Great Zamberlain, Great Turk, Gro- 
tius, Flalfun, Flarifon, Heart of Oak, Hecuba, 
Houfe of Peers, Houfe of Commons, Hof? of 
Bohemia, Flonora, Elugonot, Imperial of Hol- 
dand, Incarnadine-Corinthi, Incarnadine de Bezond, 
Incarnadine de Blan, Foyeffe, Iffabella la bella, Fu- 
piter , Jui, Kereme , Kilt-all, King of Allyria, 
King of Bohemia, King David, King of England, 
King of Ethiopia, King of France, King of Naples, 
King of Poland, King of Portugal, King Rehobo- 
bam, King of the Romans, King Solomon, King of 
Spain, Kings Court, La Croy, La Morifco, Land of 
Promife, Lackerbet, La Foyelfe, La Perle de Den- 
nis, La Placidia, La Super Bona, Laft Hope, La- 


50 And amongft the 


2 3 I 
tiffin Dore, Leviam, Leont de Scemes, Leo, Linne 
Frecal , Lord of the Camp, Loofte, Lorea, Loy- 
alty, Lord of Gaunt, Lord Frances, Lord Pleafure- 
Boat, Low Haule, Lufty-gallant, Mafter de Camp, 
Mamada, Marvel de Mundi, Martin Grim, Mar- 
Lle-ftone, Marble-Rofe’ Mearmaid, Minerva, Mi- 
rabilia, Morillion-Nonparel, Monftrum of England, ~ 
Monftrum of Holland , Morillion-T) riumphant ; 
Morning-flar, New St. George, New Bonaventura, 

10 New Efogoner, New Appoll, New Boore, New Cook. 
Covenant, Nefarial-, Nimph Royal, Non-parelia, 
Non-fuch, Olimpia, old Veftal, Omega, Oriental. 
Ovid, Oxenar Oyleman, Pals Monarch, Pafs Imperial. 
Pafs Tout, Painted-Lady, Pantelece, New Para: 
go Aleta, Paragon Rike, Philomel, Phillis, Pirg- 
mid, Picolomine, Polidore, Prince of Tire, Prince 
Henry, Prince Rupert, Prince Thomas, Prince of 
Wales, Prince of Oranze, Princes Court, Prineef§ of 
Savoy, Purple Paragon , Purple Zmperial, Purple 


20 Royal, Queen Elizabeth, Queen K, atherine, Queen 


of France, Queen of Sweden, Queen of Porta al, 
Queen of Perfia, Queen ae Queen aes 
Queen Cleopatra Queen, Biddia, Ravifant, Regent, 
Reutineere, Remus, Romulus; Roftliante, Rofamond, 
Rofe of Ferico, Royal Match, Royal Oak, Royal Fe- 
remy, Royal Exchange, Roxalana, St, John, St. Fo- 
feph, St. Michael, St. George, Salamander, Salis- 
Lury, Soliman, Sommer Fair, State Hloufe of Am- 
Sterdam, Super Bonerges, Sufanna, Super Eminent, 
30 Tapifere, Thodefier, the Fewel, the Cook, Thomu- 
tin, Tiberius Cafar,T riumphans, Tribune, Triumph 
of Sapin, Tricolor, Troupes, Validdi, Van el on, 
Vetontca, Veftina, Virgin of England, Virgin of 
Middlefex, Virgin of Orleance, Virgin of Lile , 
Virgin of €ullen, Vice Admiral, Vice Roy, Vitto- 
ria,Olyffes, Onick de Lovel, Vtrick Dany, Uter- 
Pendragon , Warwick Flero, white Dian2, white 
Nobles, white Hugonet, white Lady, Witties 
Rich Scailet. 


40 By this Catalogue the great Variety of Dutch 


Fulyflowers doth appear , 
Yearly raifed from Seeds , but it will not be { 
With us in England , as Mr. Rea noteth , for 
they will foon degenerate , and become fingle , 
not will they be fo large, thick and double’, 
neither of fuch well intermixed, ftriped,and flaked 
Coloués ; And allthe beft Durch Flowers may be 
comprehended under thefe three Heads, viz. Red 
and White,Purple andWhite,andScarlet and White. 
great Variety of Flowers , 
thefé following are now in mott eftcem, 


which by them are 


Redand WhiteFULT FLOWERS. 


A Chiles, Ajax , Alcetus , Approaching Sun , 
_ Argus, Barkfhire, Bel Infanto, Bel Foy, Bel- 
Franjway , Bella de Bruxels , Bela Brunetta, Bo- 
hemia , Crown, Coridon, Count of Lodowick , Cy- 
dovia , Duke of Lorrain , Duke of Bucks, Duke 


600f Anjou , Duke of Florence, General of Tial- 


land, Great Turk, Grand Duké Royal ; King 
Charles the Second, La Super Bona , os Aiaule , 
Marble Stone, Monftrum of England , Monftrum 
of Holland , Polidore., Prince: Flenrick , Queen 
Katherine, Queen Helena, Super Eminent, Vir: 
gin of England , Virgin of Cullen, Virgin of 
Middlefex. 

Nan Pure 
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Purple and White GUL FLOWERS. 
ical of Spain, Aliance Imperial, Andro- 
ype Se ea Purple,Cleopatra,Court 
OE China, Crown of England , Darius, Dolphin, 
Duke of Burgurdy, Fair HeMena, Genera Wi- 
cons, Grave William , Great James , King of 
‘Spain, King of Afiria , King of Naples, La Pla- 
cidia, New Appollo,New Hugomot, New St George, 
Oylman , Pafs tout, Prince of Zyre, Purple Im- 
perial, Purple Paragon, Queen of France,Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal, Queen Biddia, 
Salisbury , Tapifere , Ulyffes, Warwicks Hero. 


Scarlet and White FULT FLOWERS. 
ertine , Attalanta, Aurora , 


: Lb 
yes France, Bel Gentoice, Beauty of England, 
Blazing Star , Brewers-Paragon , Pride of Hol- 
land , Don Doria , Duke of Cambridge, Dutch- 
elS of Cleaveland, Dutchels of Brabant , Empe- 
ror Conffantius, Fair Flora, Golden Crown , Golden 
Piece , [fabella, Labella, Funo, King of France , 
King of Polwd, Land of Promife, Lord of Gaunt, 
Mirabilia, New Cook, New Paragon,Aletta , Pa- 
ragon Rike, Remus,Romu-lus, Rofamond , Royal Ex- 
change , Somerfair , Tiberius Cafar. 

Thefe Fulyflowers are in their pride and glory 
in Fuly , and fo continue till the middle of 4u- 

uff. 

: For the Raifing and Ordering thefe choife F/ow- 
ers,take thefe following Directions. Befure to make 
choife of a good Ssy/, neither too ftiff, nor too 
light ; and withal that itis very rich by mixing 
good ftore of old rotten Dung amongft the Earth, 
This Earth put into your Pots defigned for your 
Flowers, and therein fet the Layers, either as you 


take them off in September, or elfe in March 4 


being the Spring time ; but before you Plant 
them, cut away with a pair of Sciffers from the 
Layers all the Dead Leaves , and the Tops that 
are too long;and when you take them up to fer into 
the Pots, let the Earth be about the Roots , and 
give them conyenient Watering , but not too 
much whereby to rot the Roots. Let the Pots 
be fo placed to have the Morning Sum only , for 
that of the Afternoon doth more hurt than good; 
until mid Apri/ water in the Morning , and after 
when the Sun grows hot,in the Evening ; and the 
Pots with Flowers fo foon asthe Sun isgone off 
them. 

The Fat and Richnefs of the Earth in Ports, is 
fooner waifted than in Beds, fo that every Year 
there fhould be a new fupply of frefh and good , 
by taking away as much of the old Earth, as 
you can without hurting the Roofs , and puttin 
in more in the room; and alfo take away thofe 
Roots that are killed by the Cold. 

When the Flowers begin to Spindle,nip off fach 
that are fmalleft, leaving one or two of the big- 
geftat each Root to bear Flowers,by which means 
- Flowers will be fairer. 

~ From mid Fane to mid Ful 
for laying Fulyflowers, mae 
will take Roof in about fix o: 


is the beft Seafon 
well watered, they. 
t eight Weeks, and 


Baron of 
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be fic to remove if occafion requires ; bur thie 

beft Seafon to remove them is in March, 

When the Flomers are Spinled, tye them to 
Sticks, and let all the Superfluous Buds be nipt 
offto make the ,F/ower the fairer. When the 
Flowers begin to appear, openthe Tops of the 
Pods alittle , to give the Flower liberty to come 
forth. Thofé Pods that break through the larg- 
nefS of the Flower, may be neatly bound about 

10 with a Thread, or Wyre. ; et 

Your great careto preferve thefe tender Plants 
is in Winter,from Rains , Snows, piocling Frofts, 
and cold North and Eaft Winds; therefore be 
‘provided with a Winter Houfe,to fet them in,as be- 
fore advifed; and in February and March when 
the Days are Fair and Warm , fet them abroad a 
little to Ayr ; and now and then a gentle fhower— 
of Rain to fall upon them, would much refrefh 
them ; but be fure to take them in at Nights; and 

20 in April you may {et them abroad where they 
are to ftand, filling up the Pots that want 
Earth , andcutting away the dead Leaves. 

But thofe that have not the conyeniency of a 
Houfe , may place the Pors clofe toa South, or 
Welt Wad, where with Boards made Penthoufe- 
wife, they may be defended from the aforefaid 
injuries of the winter Weather, which Boards 
may be to take off at Pleafure to Air them; And 
this way by fome Floriffs is efteemed better than 
to put them in Aoufes. 

Fulyflowers or Cornations are alfo raifed by 
Seed , for which obferve thefé Directions; about 
Oétober cut off the Stems with the Cods of thofe 
Flowers you defign for Seed , which hangup in 
fome dry upper Room until Spring, then rub 
out the Seed , and Sow it, which will bear in 
the Flower Seafon. 


30 


CLOVE FULTELOWERS. 


'He Clove is amore hardy Flower , and will 
endure to grow in Beds well enough, bur 
in the Snowy Frofly Weather thake off the Snow 
from them,and lay about the Roots fome mouthy - 
Straw, which isa great prefervative of them. 
They are encreafed by Layers , as other Fulyflow- 
ers ; but not by Seed. 


PR INUKGS: 
59, / 
His Flower is of feveral forts , and both 
fingle and double, the latter being the beft; 
and ofthofe the double Feathered Pink of Auftria 
is of moft efteem, being of different colours , 
but generally White and Reds, ‘They are encreaf- 
ed by Sipings , and are moft ufed ‘to fet onthe 
edge of Borders , for which ufe is alfo the Mat- 
ted Pink. 


60 SWEET JOHNS, and SWEET WILLIAMS. 
J | ‘Hefe are of feveral forts , and all bear 


Many Flowers on one Head or Stalk; and 
of variety of Colours , butgenerally white and 


red, with a mixture of both. They Flower in 
June before Pinks ; they are raifed by Seeds, and 
the Slipings alfo will grow. 


The 


ANG REDO 


Fobns , andthe Velver Wilk 
ers. 


The double Sweer 


Yiams are pretty Flow 
Hef are of many forts, differing in Form 

as well as thape , being raifed from Seeds; 

the double are of moftefteem , and are general- 
ly White, Blew » Murrey, Red or Purple, or a 
mixture of fome of thefe. Thole of moft re- 
pute are the double inverted Colombines, the dou- 
ble Rofe , the Degenerate , and the Virginia Co- 


Colombines. 


I 


ombine. 
They Flower about the end of May, when Tu- 
“ps go out. The Seeds are Sown “in Beds in 


April , and from thence Tranfplanted, fo that it 
will be the next Year ere they bear Flowers, nor 
will they continue double well above three years _ 
Without Degenerating, or turning fingle. 


2 
SN4AP-DRAGON. 


His is a common Flower, and chiefly differs 

in its colours; the beft forts are the white, 

the white Variegated, the red and the yellow 
Snap-Dragon. 


Hey are raifed from Seeds , and bear F/ow- 

ers the fecond Year after Sowing; alfo the 

ips taken off and ordered as the double Stack- 3 
Fulyflowers, will grow and bear Flowers. 


FOX GLOVES. 


His Flower is of feveral forts, as to the fize 

and colour , thechief are the Duy colou- 

red, the Orange Tauny, the great white, and the 

great Te/low Fox Glove. Allwhich are raifed by 
Seeds, and bear Flowers the fecond Year. 


4 
Corn Flowers and Blew-Bottles. 


This is a common Flower, and Grows in Fields, 
FLOWER GENTLE. 
Hisis of two forts, the greaterand the let 
fer, and of each many Diverfities and 


Colours. They Flower iti Auguft, and are raifed 
by Seeds as others are. 


1h 


SCABIONS. 


His Flower is of feveral forts and Colyurs : 

the chief are the white Flower Scabion , 
the red Scabion of Auftria , and the red Jndian 
Scabion. They are raifed by Seeds, and ordered 


as other fuch like Flowers. 
His is as well double as fingle , 
of feveral forts , and raifed fr 
ulually fown in April; the chief 
double upright Larks Heeland the 
or yellow Larks Heel. 


LARKS HEELS. 


being alfo 
om Seeds 
forts are the 
Indian Creffes, 


3 


LTO RG, 


DOUBLE POPIES. 
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His is a very common Flower, and almoft 
_ in every Country Garden: it bears Flowers 
that are Red , Purple, Scarlet, Leadcolour, Bluth 
or White, and one fort that is very fall, with 
the Flowers yery double » they Flower in June, 


MARTGOLDS. 


fo) 

His is a Flower of a great Encreafe , and 

when once Sowed ina Ground , will pre- 

ferve it felf being hardy to endure the cold Frofts, 

the Seed lying in the Ground all the Winter. 

There are feveral forts, the chief of which are 

the Corn Marigold of Peru, called the Flower of 

the Sax, the double Garden Marvzold, the Afri« 

can or French Marygold,and the le(s double French 
0 or African Marygold. 


BLEW BINDWEED, or the BELL-FLOWERS: 
Tis fo called by reafon of ‘the Flowers comii 
forth from the long Stalks, and for tha 

(when blown ) refemble Be//s ‘ 

called Canterbury Bells. 

Not much unlike thefe in th 

ing is the Mervil of Pery > but the Flowers of 

o different Colours ; they are raifed “ffom Seeds 


Sown the beginning of April, in Hot Beds, and 
from thence Tranfplanted. 


ng 
pe 
one fort being 


manner of grow- 


APLES of LOWE 


Hefé are received more for the beauty of 
the eae or Berries, than for their Flowers 
which are of a Te//ow Colour. 


GARDENLUPINS. 


° 

le ‘Hef are of four forts , one with yellow 

Flowers, another with white, and two with 

blew ; they bear Peafe like Bloffoms of a blew 
Colour ; and are Sown in April. 

Not much unlike thefé arethe Scarlet Kidney 
Beans , which of late Years are very common 
in Gardens. 

Thus having given you a Summary of the 

Flowers mentioned by Mr. Rea,with fome fhott ac. 
count thereof; In the next place, I fhall obférve the 
fame Method in giving an abftract of Greens:tefer. 
ing the moft curious Floriffs to the Book it {elf 


CHAP. VIL 


6 Of Greens > to wit, Ever-Green 


Lrees, that bear Flowers, Fruits; 
or Berries, 
| He BAT-TR EB is of feveral forts v2. 


| the Common Bay-Tree, known to at 
the 
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the Bay-Cherry , growing about ten or twelve 
foot beh a4 aoe with a thick Bufh full of 
Boughs, adorned with bright fhining green Leaves 
with whitith fowers , which are fucceeded by 
{mall Cherries, black when ripe. 

The Wild-Bay is moft proper to {pread againft 
a Pale, or Wall;, Te beareth dark green Leaves, 
with great Tufts. of {mall white flowers with 
Blujb-edges on the Tops of the Branches , and 
hath alfo {mall 2/ew- Berries that fucceed the 
flowers. 

The Rofe Bay-Zree is of two forts , the one 
bearing red flowers, and the other white, and 
both with fmall Stems. 

The Indian-Bay f{eldom grows above four 
foot high, and hath a thick Bufh well Leaved, 
with flowers of a greenifh white, fucceeded by 
Berries like {mall Olives : "Tis a fine Plant, and 
by careful keeping in the Winter may be pre- 
ferved; itis encreafed (as moft others. are) by 
Layers, every Slip having the great Leaves ftript 
off, and fetin March will grow. 

The Wild-Bay of Portugal is much different 
from the former Wi/d-Bay, the Leaves being 
browner, and the Flowers inclining to purple, 
but the Berries are not unlike them. 

The Cherry-Bay flowereth in Muy, the Wild- 
Bay.in Winter ; but moft beautiful in March and 
April; the Rofe-Bay, and Indian-Bay in uly. 

The ORANGETREE is a very tender 


Io 


4G (RE DU LT COCRRE. 


and tall ; and the lowers are white, very thick, 
and double, and of a delicate {weet Scent. 

The Great Spawifh Laurel-leaved Myrtle is 
larger than any of the former ; the Leaves are 
of a whitifh Green , and for flowers and fruit 
little differing from thofe of the Broad:leaved 
Myrtle. 

The fiveet Indian yellow FESSAMIN is 
not above two foot high, adorned with fair, 
fhining Dark-green Leaves , with fair. yellow 
Flowers of a {weet Scent, like unto the white 
Fellamin. bing 2 , i 

The Variegated, or Striped PHILLIREA 


"is a curious Plant, far exceeding the ordinary 
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Plant in. our Climate, and mutt be fet in Cafes, © 


fo that they may be Houfed in the Winter , as 
other Greens muft be; and by careful tendance 
it is of great Beauty, there being at one time 
lowers and fruit both green and ripe ; but with 
us it is in its greateft Beauty in the Spring. 
Young Plants may be raifed from the Kernels, 
fet in rich Mould in Cafes in March , and ten- 
aay kept; they may alfo be grafted in the 
Bu 


The STRAWBERRYI-TREE is a flow 
grower , feldom exceeding five foot in height; 
the Leaves are Greer, like the Bays , and on the 
End of the Branches grow the flowers with 
long’ Stalks, being little white Bostles like thofe 
of the Lily of the Valley , which are fucceeded 
by red Berries, which are ripe in Oéfober and 
November ; this Tree being then in its greateft 
Beauty. 

This is a choice Plant to raife either from 
Seed, or Layers; but being paft their tender 
young Age, arehardy, and will grow very well 
under any warm Wall. 

The MY RTLETREE is 4 very tender 
Plant, but by careful Houfing may be preferved 
in our cold Climate. There are feveral forts ; 
The Broad-leaved Myrtle groweth in a thick 
Bufh about four or five foot high , full of Bran- 
ches, with {weer and fine bright fhining Leaves, 
with Flowers at the Joynts of the Branches. 

The Leffer-leaved Myrtle groweth like the 
former, but not fo high. 

The Box-leaved Myrtle differeth only but in 
the Leaves, which are like to thole of 
Box. 

The Doxtle-flowered Myrtle differeth not. from 
the Brozd-leaved Myrtle, only it is not fo latge 


ones, ufed for Ever-green Hedges: It will grow 
to the height of a Man, and thick with {mall 
Branches, and Leaves, edged or ftriped vvith 
white. 

Thefe and the like Greens muft be fet in Cafes, 
or Boxes, and carefully Houfed in your Con- 
fervatory at the approach of the cold Winter ; 
but at firft {et them in only in the Nights, and 
about March, when the Froffs are paft, open 
the Doors , to give them Sun and Air to refrefh 
them ; and about the end of Apri/ fet them out, 
wafhing them clean from the Duff and Cob- 
Webs, which they did contract in the Houfe. 
In the hot Seafon cover the Earth with Mof, to 
keep it moift, watering them as occafion requires ; 
and whilft they are in the Houfe forget not to 
Water them gently, efpecially in November , and 
after long Frofés; but let not the Water touch 
the Leaves. 

Alfo every Spring and Autumn, that is, before 
the fetting the Plants forth and Houfing them, 
you take fame Earth out of the Cafes, 
opening the reft with a Fork, or ool, not hurt- 
ing the tender Roots, {upplying the place thereof 
with good rich Mould, that is one part Zarth, 


4o and two parts rotten Dung. 


The ‘Layers of the hardieft Greens are to be 
tranfplanted about Mid March, and the more 
tender about the end of April: Let the Earth 
be very rich and fine fifted before it is put into 
the Cafes for the fetting the Layers; and at the 
bottom of the Cafes put fome finall Stoves , 
pieces of Brick, or the like, to draw away the 
Moifture from the Earth , which will elfe pre- 
judice the Roots; and fet not the Plants too 


so deep in the Earth: When they are fet, water 
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them, and keep them fheltred from the Sux and 
Wind until they have taken Root, which will be 
about a Fortnight, and after that they may ftand 
in the dir and Weather. 


CHAP, 


AGRICULTURE 


CELA P... VIL 


Of Flower - Bearing Trees , and 
Shrubs, that fall ther Leaves 


inWinter, and renew them again 


in the § pring. I 


ae Double-Flowered CHERRY is in all 
parts like the common Englifh” Cherry- 
Tree, only in the Flowers, which in this are large, 
thick and double; of a fine white Colour 6 
many growing together , whicly fall off without 
bearing Fruit. 

There is another Double-Bloffom'd Cherry, cal- 


led in France Merifziere,of the common Black- 20 


Cherry, that beareth a large double flower, as big 
as the lefler Double white Rofe. 

The Double-flowered P BACH-TREE is 
not much unlike the common Peach-Tree, on- 
ly its Flowers, which are double , confifting of 
three or more rows of Leaves of a redifh Blufh- 
colour. \ 

The Double-Blolfom'd Wild POMGRA NATE- 
TREE groweth, if pruned up, about feven foot 
high; otherwife is a thick By/h full of {mall 3 
Branches with fome Thorns thereon, and many 
fhining green Leavesjand atthe fides and ends of 
the Branches come forth divers hard, hollow and 
reddifh Cups, and out of them beautiful Flovers 
of a bright Crimfon colour as big as Province 
Rofes. 

The Double White PIP E-TREE, or FAS- 
MINE of Arabia, is a rare but tender Shrub, 
haying divers long, flender, yet ftiff Branches , 
whereon grow fair long Leaves of a frefh green 4 
colour, two ftanding at one Joynt one againft 
another, and at the ends of the Branches thoot 
forth divers Flowers, each inan Hofe, like thofe 
of the common white Ja/mine, and of an excel- 
Tent fcext. 

The PERSIAN $48 MINE comes up 
with many finall Woody Branches , bedeck’d 
vvith fine fall Leaves, and purplith blew Flw- 
ers, of a fiveet /cent. 
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about a Yard high, is befet at certain diftances 
vvith Tufts of {mall green Leaves, and amonofh 
them many {mall vyhite Flowers yvith purple in 
the midft. Ieflowereth in and about the end of 
April, is hardy, and is encrealed by Lay- 
ers. 


The M7ZERIO N, ot Dwarf-Bay, sroweth 
in a thick Buth full of Branches f wi eee 
and finall Flowers growing thick together ; fome 

0 of a ‘pale Liu/h Colour, others. of 2 white , and 
others of a red; and vyhen thee fall off, finall 
Berries come forth, vyhich vvhen ripe are red, 
Thefe Bloffoms begin about the end of Fanuary, 
and continue ‘till the end of March. Xt is an 
hardy Plant , is raifed by fowing the Berries, 
uae lye lot in er Ground; not coming up 
till the next Spring, and the Year follow; 
be tran{planted. e i ah 


ROSETREES§. 


° 
aes are divers excellent forts of RO SESS 
wvhich former Ages vyere Strangers unto. 

An Account thereof is as followetly: { 

The Enxglifh Red Rofe, common to all sorhe. 
Rofe of the World, of a pale: Blufh:wvith red 
Spots; the Alvagarian Rofe, which is-of-a paler; 
red than the common Rofe, and. hath many faint: 
Spots in the Leaves; the Red Province. Rofe:: 
@ wvhich hath its F/owers large, thick. and\doublé,. 
vith no great Scent; the Red Belgick Rofés, of a 
fine deep Red, vvith the Flowers very thick andi 
double; the Dwarf Red Rafe , called by» fome 
the July Flower Roje, vvhich grows low, vvith the: 
Flowers thick bur finall, and is of a pleafant Gar- 
nation Colour, and vvell feenteds the double. Kel+ 
vet Rofe, vvhich hath two or three ‘rows of Leaver: 
of a dark Velyet-red Colour; the Adurble Rafes 
much of the nature of the Velvet Rofe, as:to its 
9 growing; but different in Flowers ywhich -is 
larger, more double, and of a lishter Red; the 
Rofe vvithoutThorns , or the Virgin Role, much 
like the Alarble Rofe , only yvithout Thoras, and 
the Flowers are not fo thick and double, and of 
a pale Colour; the Frankford Rofe, vvhich hath 
large thick vvhitifhgreen Leaves, vyichthe Flow- 
ers very thick and double , which are of a 
blewith red , and very flrong Scented ; the Cie 
nainon Rofe which is very early , coming in May + 


The Tree of PARADICE of a dark yel- 5° it is but fmall, and of a pale red; the Da- 


lowith Colour, fet vvith long whitifh green Leaves, 
bearing along the Branches divers finall Flowers 
of a greenifh yellow. 

The 7ree of NIG HT-S HADE is about a 
Yard high, vvith a Woody Stem, vvith many 
green Branches, befet vyith fmall long Leaves, 
and at the Joynts thereof it purteth forth two 
orthree Flowers together of a Star-like formyand 
upon the decay of the Flowers come finall 
green Berries, that iri December are red. 

The Shrub $ PI RA rifeth up with divers 
Woody-ftalks about a Yard high , and at the 
Tops of the Stalks come forth divers pale Peach- 
coloured Flowers thick ‘{et together. It flowereth 
in Auguft, endures the Winter, and is encreafed 
by Layers. : 

WOODT St. JOHN’s-WORT gtoweth 


mask Rofé well known to all, none being {0 
common nor of {0 much ufe, efpecially for ma- 
King Rofe-Water ; the party Coloured Damask Rofe 
commonly called Tork and Lazcaffer , differeth 
in that the Flowers are parted and marked with a 
pale bluth , inclining to a white upon. the Da- 
mask Colour ; the Chriffal Rofe little differetly 
from the Tork and Lancafter only *tis better mar- 
ked ; the Damask province Roje is very large, 


60 thick and double, aad: of a deeper blufh; the 


Monthly Rofe, much like the Damask Rofe, but not 
fo feet , it commonly bears three tines a year, 
viz. in Fune, about mid Auzuff, and about the 
end of September ; the Blufh Belzick Rofe, ot the 
white Provinceas being of a pale bluth. - Thus 
much for Red Rofes. i 
The Single Yellow Rofe,by fome Florifts efteent” 
Ooo ed 
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ed but a wild Rofe; The Scarlet Rofe of Auftria 
groweth much like the former, with fingle Flow- 
orswhich withinare Scarlet, and without fide of 
a pale Brimflone Colour. ‘The double yellow Rofe 
hath its F/owers ofa pale yellow, and grows fome- 
thing like the Damask Province Rofe. 

The common white Rofe is of two forts, the 
onedouble, the other fingle,and both well known. 

The B/u/h-Rofe, differs nothing from the White 
but in Colour, whichis a very pale B/u/h. 

The double Mu/k-Rofe hath its Flowers, thav 
come forth on long foot “Stalks at the End of 
the Branches many togetherin a Tuft, not very 
double, and of a whitifh Colour and ftrong Scent- 
ed ; They Flower in Augu/t. 

The Ever-green-Rofe, fo called by reafon the 
Leaves fallnot off in the Winter,but ftay on un- 
til chrufted off at the Spring by the new. 

The Great Apple-Rofe hath a great Stock, and 
many Branches, with the Flowers fimall and fin- 
gle, flanding on prickly Bottoms, which after 
the Flowers are fallen,grow great, red, and of the 
fafhion of a Pear. f 

Mr. Rea faith, that Rofes are increafed by lay- 
ing of Layers, that is, the Branches put in the 
Earth with good rotten Duxg about them to grow 
the fafter ; or by Zvoculating the Buds of them in 
other Stocks ; and the beft Stocks are thofe of 
the Damask, the white and the Franckford; and 
about Mid/ummer, or when good Buds can be got. 
The Stocks of Budded Bales muft_ be carefully, 
kept from Suckers. But the beft Stocks for the 
Musk and Tellow-Rofe, and all thofe double and 
Centiple-Rofesare the fweet Brier. 

When the Rofes have done bearing, the Tops 


° 


WER PAUIAT ORE. 


grows not above two foot high; It is of feveral 
forts, fome beareth a reddifh Flower; fomea white 
and fome an) Afh-colour Flower, they are all 
ftrong fcented. 

The Cistus is alfoa {mall Woody Plant, and is 
of two forts, the Male Ciftus, and the Gum Ciftus, 
which is the biggeft and greateft {preader. This 
is atender Plant not enduring the cold Winter , 
which the Dittany will: 5 


Other Flower-bearing Trees, and Shrubs. 


He Flor fe Chefnut, of fome efteem for its 
beautiful fair green Leaves, as alfo for its 
Flowers in May. Skshi 
FU DASTREE hath its Flovers before its 
Leaves,three or four ftanding together like Peafe- 
Bloffoms, of a fine purplifh bright red, which are 
ficceeded by long flat' Cods; Thisis apt to put 


20 forth Suckers,by which as alfo by Layers “tis en- 


fhould be ‘cur with your Garden-Shears fome- , 


thingneer, and three or four days after the change 
of the Moon,and then they will bear again about 
Michaelmafs ; and towards the Spring each Branch 


creafed; It feldom grows above fix foot high. 

BEAN TREFOILE isof two forts, the. 
greater and the leffer, and both put forth yellow 
Flowers,much like thofe of Broom, but lefler and 
pailer, which are fucceeded by flat thin Cods. 

The great Baftard Sena with Bladders, hath 
its Flowers in May, much like thofe of Broom, af- 
ter which appear clear thin and tranfparent Blad- 
ders with black Seeds. 


30  Spanifh Broom puts forth its Flowers towards 


the top of the Branches in May, which are much 
like the common Broom, but larger, and the Cods 
arelong and{mall. ‘here is another kind that 
bears white Flowers. 
The BL ADDER NUT, ifpruned up, and 
kept from Suckers, will grow to about fix foot 
high ; its Flowers are white and fieet, many 
hanging down on along Sta/k: after them green- 
ifh Bladders, cach containing one {mooth {mall 


fhould ber cut again with a Lense: Bale clofé to. 4o Nut witha green Kernal; the Leayes arc like 


“the: Leaf-Bud., and what is dea 


1 or {uperfluons 
fhould be taken away. d 


FASMINES, HONISUCKLES, and 
fome other woody Flower-bearing Trees. 


fufficiently well known and much efteemed 


A her are of feyeral forts, the white Fa/mine 
tor its pleafant Scent; The Catalonian or Spanifh 


thofe of Elder. tis encreafed by Suckers. 
TheGJLDERorG7LDERLAND ROSE; 
is a pretty larg {preading Tree, atthetop of the 
young Branches comes forth a round Ball of many 
fingle white Flowers clofe fet together. It is a 

hardy Plant, and is encreafed by Suckers. 
The SPRING A, or PIPETREE is of 
feveral forts, but none very tall; the chief differ- 
ence is in the Flowers, one putting forth blew 


afmine , hath its flowers much larger than the 50 F/owers, another white, and another a kind of a 


former, and fiveeter, with Bluth-coloured Edges: 
The double Spanifh Fa/mine much like the fir , 
but the Flowers double; The .Ze/low Fa/mine is 
agreat encreafer, bearing fmalllong hollow Flow- 
ers. The Indian Scarlet-Fafmine hath its Flowers, 
‘that come forth atthe ends of the Branches many 
together, which are of a deep Scarlet, veined 
with {mall yellow Lines. 

Thedouble Afonifuckle is { common, that e- 


fair Purple F/ower, atthe end of the finall Bran- 
ches many together. 

CHRIST S THORN groweth about five 
or fix foot high, hath many flender Branches, fet 
with broad and round Leaves yeined,alfo thick fet 
together ona long Stalk ; This is that with which 
our Saviour was {aid to be crowned It is encreafed 
by Layers. 

The MTRTLELEAVED SUMACH 


very one knows it,neverthelefS itis tobe efteem- 60 rifeth from the Root yearly , with many {mall 


ed, for its feet Flowers. The Jtalian Honi- 
Suckle is a yery great {preader and bearer, but 
not of fo fieet a fcent. 

Virgins-Bower is much of the nature of the 
Flonifuckle; The Flowers are fome Red , and o- 
thers Purple; fome double, and others fingle. 

Baftard-Dittany is a {mall Woody P/ant that 


Branchesabout four or five foot high, and at the 

top of the Branches come forth divers Flowers , 
which are fucceeded by {imall black Berries. 

The LARCH TREE is a very flow 

| grower,.and not common; beareth anon 

green Leaves beautiful Crimfon coloured Flowers, 


very pleafant to behold. eh 


Mig? RE CUSLAT: O; RYE, 


T fhall conclude this Chapter with fome £- 
ver-Green Trees worth, the taking notice of. 


EUERGREEN TREES. 


The CYPRESS TREE groweth pyramidi; 
cal, and is much ufed in Gardens ; "tis propt up 
by a Pole which runs up in,the midft , to which 
it is bound:abour with Wyer, but being a Zree fo 
common, is known.to all... 

The 7 REE of LIF E£isa flow grower, yet 
hath many hanging-down Branches, on the tops 
of Which in Muy are fall downy yellowifh F/ow- 
ers with ftanding {mall fealy heads. This Plant is 
encreafed by Layers. ; 4 a 

The EVERGREEN OAK 1s of a flow, 
growth,and not very large; It beareth {mall Moffy 

yellowifb Flowers in the Spring , and in fome 
places {mall blackifh Acorns. This is encreafed 
by Layers. 

HOLLT is commonevery where, but there 
is a fort that hath Green fhining Leayes, vario. - 
fy marked with a _ye/lowi/b Colour. 

BOX is of feveral Sorts, the common Engli/h 
fort is known to all; the Gilded Box, whole 
Leaves are edged with yellow, and the Diarf 
Box, which is much {maller than the former; and 
of this there is a gilded kind efteemed the beft of 
all. . All Sorts are tafily raifed ; for every Slip 
fetin March will take root and grow. 

PIT RAC ANT AA, or the Evergreen Hav- 
thorn, if perrttitted to’ grow , will be about fix 
foot high, full of Branches, befet with Leaves {nipt 
about the Zdges, and long fharp Zhorns; The 
Flowers come forth in the Spring in Clufter , to- 
gether, asthe Beryies.are that fucceed,being of a 
bright red: It is,encreafed by, Suckers,Layers, and 
by fowing the Berries like as youdo Haws. This 
Green with Phylirea or Privet, makes a very good 
Ever-green Hedze. en ieueaae 

The S7 AFF TREE isa {mall grower, and 
bears on a little Stalk four or five yeowi(h green 
Flowers, which turn into {mall Berries, like Black 
Cherries ; “tis of chief ufe for Hedges mixtwith 
Pyracantha, andis encreafed by Layers... . 

The Ever-Green PRIV E £ groweth low in, 
athick Bu/h full of Branches, and Leaves; the, 
Flowers come forth many of them together at the 
Foynts, being {mall and white, which are fucceed- 
ed by little Black Berries. 

PAT LLIREA or Mock Priveris of feve- 
ral Sorts, and all very good ; the Flowers which 
are many together, are of a Greeni/h yellow, after 
which come {mall black Berries: ‘ 

This Green, as.alfo the Ever Green-Privet is 
excellent for Hedzes in Gardens, by reafon they 
‘may be cut, and brought to carry to any Form 
by the Garden hears, and fo kept in any compaf{S 
by Laths or Rods. apache : 

The L AWREL and the BAT are very com- 
mon,and well known, and much ufeéd for feveral 
occafions, the former being of much efteem for. 
the adornment of Hoafes. They. grow beft a- 
gainft the fidesof Pales, or aWal, ot a Floufe; 
and in the Shade. : 
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CHAP.IX. 


Of FROITLTR EBS) and 
how to propagate and manage 
them, as to Planting, Grafting, 
Inoculating, Pruning, ec. with 
an Account of each fort of 
Fruit. 


10 


Here is no greater Improvement to be made 
on Ground, than the planting it with Fruit 
Trees, efpecially if rightly ordered , and. good 
forts of Fruits made Ghoile of, which for the Ee 
20 nerality fhould be thofé that are durable, and 
will keep the Winter Seafon:. and alfo fuch that 
are moft fit to make Cider and Perry of. The 
charges and trouble of planting is incon{iderable 
to the great profit accrewing thereby. But the 
Ruftick People will not eafily be perfivaded to go 
out of their old way, ‘nor be at one Peny charge 
in expectation of a future Gain; Therefore it 
were to be wifhed that When any Lidlord lets a 
Leafe of any. Ground, he would tie the Texant by 
30 Covenant fridtly, to plant fuch a quantity of 
Fruit Trees on the Premifes every. Year. in his 
Hedg Rows,orfuch like vacant places thae will be 
no Way prejudicial to the management of hisCraps, 
were itbut four Zrees to an Acre, whichis but 
an inconfiderable charge; and they: are eafily. 
preferved from the Injury of Cattle by bufhing 
or railing them about, which may be done by: 
his own hands at {pare Hours. But to proceed. 
to the ordering and Raifing them. 


How to propagate Fruit-Trees. 


Ivers ways may be ufed for the raifing of 

Fruit-Trees, as by Graftixg, Incculating, or 

Budding ; allo by Layers, Suckers, and Slips; and 
likewife from the Seed, Nut or Kernel. 


GRAFTING») 


50 fie Art of Grafting, as alfo Ziaoculating doth 
preferve. the Species of the moft curious 
Fruits,and meliorates their Gu/ts or Ta/és; for 
Fruits that areraifed from theXerads do produce 
moft commonly a kind of wild Fruit ungrateful, 
to the Palate , participating of the wildnefS of 
the Stock, on which the Zree was Grafted. 
Sometimes 4pples,and Péars may happen to be 
good; being railed from the Kernel ; but tor Cher- 
ries, Plumbs, Aprecocks, Peaches, Gc. produ. 
60 ced from the Stone, or Kernel, unlel§ Grafted, cr 
Inoculated, are efteemed but of finall value. 


Things to be obferved in Grafting: 


(7 Our firlt bufinelS is to be provided with 
Stecks, which muft be according to the na- 

tore of the Zree, you intend to Graft; for Apples 
the 
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the Crib frock is the beft; allo Stocks railed from 
every fower Fruit may do, for they bear the 
beft, and foundeft Frat, and the Zree will be 
the larger, and grow freer from the Canker, 

If you would haye Dwarf Trees, make choife 
of the Paradife Appégeither raifed from the Ker- 
nels, or Layers, for “the Branches are as apt to 
take Root as thofe of Codlias ; But by reafon the 
Paradice Apple isa flow grower, you may graft 
the Cyon thereof on a Crab/tock clofe to the Ground, 
and when it is grown to the bignefs of ones Fin- 
ger, graft about eight Znches higher'thereon, fuch 
Fruit as you would haye , which will quicken 
the growth of the Paradice Apple, and caufe the 
Fruit to be better. 

PEAR S are to be grafted on Stocks raifed 
fromthe Kerzel , the White Thorn commonly u- 
fed is not good. 

PE@WMS are to be Grafted on Plum 
Stocks railed from Suckers,or the Stoves, of which 
fort the great white Pear-plum is efteemed the 
beft ; and indeed any that have very large Leaves 
and Shoots, are good either to Graft any choife 
Plums upon , or for the Budding of Peaches and 
Aprecocks. 

CHERRIES are beft to be Grafted on 
black Cherry Stocks; but Stocks of a better Nature 
may be railed from the Stones of the Black-Heart, 
the Duke, the Amber, and the Morello Cherries. 


to preferve them from the cold Frofts , which 
when the Weather grows warm, as about April, 
muft be taken off. You mutt keep them clean 
from Weeds, and in two Tears they will be fitto 
remove into other Beds , to be Planted at greater 
diftances for the conveniency of Grafting. 
Cherry-ftones are to beSown , and ondeied as 
Apple kernels : But before you Tranfplant any 
of thefe Stocks, you muftcut of fuch Roots as 


ro run down , as alfo the Tops and fide Branches ; 


placing them in Rows , clofing well the ~Zarth 
about them ; and be fure to fet each kind apart, 
for the knowing what Fruit it is. When they 


- are grown to a fufficient bignefS, of about an Zach 


in Diameter , they may be fit to Graft in the 
Cleft ; and fet not the Roots too deep, as being 
more Troublefom to remove. 

Crab, or Apple-flocks thus raifed , are better 
than thofe that come from the Wood,or any other 


20 ways. 


The Nurfery thus fet, may be ready after 
one Year to Jmoculate, and after two or three 
Years to Graft. 

Trees Grafted on a Gennet Moyl, ox Ciderftock, 
preferve beft the raft of adelicate Apple, clpeci- 
ally the Pippin; butona Crabftock the Tree lafts 
longer , and hath a more tart palatable relifh; the 
fame Rule may be obferved in the choife of 
Stocks for Pears , Plums, Cherries , Aprecocks , 


For the Grafting the May and Early Cherries, the 30 Gc. for the more Acid the Stocks are, the more 


Stocks of the common Exgli/h Cherry is {aid to be 
the beft, but it isnot {fo good for aWallas the 
Morelh,or other forts,as growing too high. 

MEDLERS are belt to be Grafted on 
Pear-Stocks. 

QOINCES are railed by Cuttings, or Suckers , 
which being (et in good Earth, and kept watered if 
the Seafon proves dry, will not failto stow ; and 


when they have taken Root in Winter, temove 
J, 


them into your Nurfery; and in a Year or two ° 


they will be fit to Graft Pearson for Wall-Fruit, 
being efteemed better than Pear/focks,as not grow- 
ing {0 high. { 
APRICOCKS, PEACHES and NECTE- 
RINES are ufually Zimoculated in Plum-ftocks 
raiféd from Suckers , or the Stones; and thofe 
of the white Pear-plun,as aforefaid is the beft, as 
alfo for Budding of Apricocks, and Peaches 3 but 
for the Nelferine a Pear-fock is moft pro- 
er. j 
i GOOSBERRIES and C?/RRANS, as alfo Ser- 
vices are Innoculated on their own kind. 
FILBERTS are raifed from Nuts of 
their own kind , the like are Walnuts. 


For the raifing Stocks. 


Being provided with what quantity of Stones 
and Kernels you defign to Sow about Offober 


(being then a good Seafon ) let there be a Bed 60 


of Earth well prepared and drefled, and therein 
Sow the Hernels of Crabs or fuch like Apples , 
and coyer them with fine Mould fifted over two 
or three fingers thick. And for Fraitftones you 
may prick them down in Rows two or three Fin- 
gers deep, with the fharp ends downwards ; and 
inthe Winter coyer the Beds over with long Dung 


life it gives the Fruit: 

Although the Fruit doth generally take after 
the Graft, yet ic is fomwhat altered by the Stock, 
either for the better or worfe. 

The Pear Grafted ona Quince-frock, produceth 
its Fruit better than the fame kind upon a wild 
Pear-ftock, and fairer , much better coloured; and 
caufeth the Trees to bear fooner » and more 
Fruit. 

The Soyl of the Ground defigned for the Nur- 
fey. ought to be confidered , which fhould be 
alight Mould , not too rich, nor too barren “4 
and that which lyeth warm, will caufe the Stocks 
tothrive the better. 

Gather your Grafts of Plums, Pears, and 
Cherries from mid Fanuary, to mid February 5 
but thofé of Apples may continue till March, 

Choofé fiich as are of two Saps , that the old 
Wood to the knot may be placed in the Stock ; 


othofe of one Years Shoot will ferve in default of 


the other; but fuch will be longer before they 
cometo bear. Make choifé of fuch Grafts that 
are ftrongeft , and from fich Branches that are 
fulleft of Fruit Buds, and apteft to bear ; and 
bind every fort of Graftin bundles by it felf , 
with the Name of the Fruit writ on a Parchment: 
Label, left you fhould forget the fort ; and 
for your greater care a Book fhould be kept , 
where each fort is entred down. Thefe Grafts 
thould be putin the Barth by themfelves about 
half ways , for preferving them frefh until you 
fhall ufe them. 

Grafting is an Artificial placing the C “yon, or 
Graft of one kind upon the Stock of another, {o 
as the Sap of the Stock may without Impedi- 
ment come to nourifh the Graft. It is therefore 
neceflary (the Sap pafling betwixt the Bark and 

the 
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the Wood ) that they be exactly joyned, and well 
bound together, which may be thus done. 


The time and Manner of Grafting. 


He beft time to:Graft is in February, and 
} March , but forward Fruits may be Graf- 
ted in January; and fome backward Fruitsin the 
beginning of April , provided the Spring be not 
too forward ; for the Temperature of the Sea- 
fon doth very much conduce to the growth or 
proof of the Graft , as mild Weather in Decem.- 
ber, or January may be better than Frofly Wea- 
ther in February ; and indeed fuch kind of Wea- 
ther is not fit to Graft in. 

Grafts of any kind being cutbefore they be- 
gin to Spring, may be kept many Days; and 
carryed a good diftance , being bound up in bun- 
dles in Mof, and the ends wraptup in Clay, or 
Stuck in a 7; urnip ; and although they are a little 
withered, yet they will prove not the worfe. 

Having your Stocks or Grafts in readinefS , as 
alfo all your Zools and Materials » as the Pru- 
ning-Knife , Pen-Knifé , a fine Saw, a Mallet and 
aWedge, allo Rufhes, ftrong foft Flazs,or Wool. 
len Yarnto bind the Graft and Stoc together ; 
and Clay well tempered with Ph Cras to keep 
it from Choping in dry Weather ,. or foft Wax for 
{maller Trees , you may proceed to your work, 
which may be performed feveral ways. 

_.. The firftand moft ufual is Crafting in the Cleft, 
efpecially for the middle fized Stocks , and after 
this manner ; Firft {aw off the Head of the Stack 
in a fmooth placeayhich for Wall or Dwarf Trees 
fhould be wathin four Fingers of the Ground,and 
for Standards much higher according to the growth 
of the Stock ; then pare away with your Knife 
the Roughnef3 that the Saw hath left on the Head 
of the Stock , which done, cleave the Head a 
‘Tittle befides the Pith, and put therein a long 
Wedge of hard Wood to Keep the Cleft open ; 
wer cut {mooth with ‘the point of your Knife, 
that the fides may be even; then cut the Graft 


on both fides from fome Xnot or Bud in form of 


a Wedge , in length proportionable to the. Clef: 
with frouldtings which Graft being fo cut, place 
exactly in the Cleft, that the inward: Bark of the 
Cyon may clofely joyn to the inward part of 
the Rind, or Bark of the Stock, in which lyes the 
principal skill of the Grafter ;- then draw out the 
Wedge : But if the Stock pinch hard , left it 
fhould endanger the dividing the Rind of the 
Graft from the Wood, to the {poiling the Graft, let 
the, inward fide of the Graft that is within the 
Wood of the Stock be left the thicker, that fo the 
Woody part of the Graft may bear the StrefS; or 
there may be a finall Wedge left to Keep it from 
Pinching the Graft too hard; and likewifé leave 


the outfide of the Graff a little the thicker ; and * 


4q ter than the 


of the greater Stocks, and differs only’ in this, 
that where you cleave the Stocks and faften the 
Bees within the Cleft in the other way, here 
with a finall Wedge made of Ivory, Box, or fome 
hard Wood cut Taperwife, with a thin point you 
force into the Stock between the Rind and the 
Wood after the Head. thereof is fawn off, and 
the roughnefs pared away. Then take the Graft, 
and at the fhoulder or profleft part thereof , cur 
ro it round with your {mall Grafting- Knife; and 
take off the” Rind wholly downwards > prefer- 
ving as much of the inward Riv as you’ can ; 
then cut the Wood of the Graft about an’ Inch 
in length, and take away half thereof to the 

Pith, and the other half Taper it away, and 

{et in the place you made with your Wedge, be- 

tween tlie Bark of the Srockand theWoad ; that 

the fhouldring of the Graft may Joyn clofe to the 

‘ Bark , or Rindof the Stock » and then cover it 

02 with Clay,as before directed. ‘This way is beft 

to be uféd when the Stock is too big to be cleft ; 

and where the Bark, or Rind is thick ; and here 

you may, {et into one Stock many Grafts , and 
that of feveral forts,if you fo think fic, 

Your great care muft be to keep the Top of 
the Stocks clofe covered for fome time, until the 
Bark it felf hath’ coyered it ; for otherwifé the 
Rain will Rot the Stock. And do not leave the 
Grafts above four or five Inches above the Srecks, 
forif toolong, they draw more feeble, and are 
more expofed to the injuries of the Weather, nei- 
ther do they profper fo well. “And obférve to 
Graft your Cyons on the fide of the Stock, that 
may receive the leaft damage from the South-wett 
wind, fo that it may blow into the Stock, and 
not from it. 

There is another way of Grafting, called Shoul- 
der, or WHIP-GRAFTING fic only for 
finall Stocks’, and to be performed fomwhat la- 
former; and this may be done two 

feveral ways; firft by cutting off the Head of the 
Stock , and fimooth it as in Cleft-Grafting; then 
cut the Graft from a Xnor, or Budonone tide flo- 

ping, about one Jnch and a half long , with a 

thouldring {moothand eyen floping by Degrees , 
thatthe lower end may be left thin; place the 
thouldring of the Grafz upon the Head of the 
Stock , and mark the length of the cur part of 
the Graft; and with your Knife cut away fo much’ 

9 of the Bark, as the cut fide of the Graft did 
cover, but touch not the Wood of the Stock ; 
then place. both together, that their Saps may” 
exactly joyn; then bind them together with your 
Rufbes , Flags , or Yarn , and cover the Heads 
over with Clay, as afore diretted. 

The other way of Whip-Grafting,is where the 
Grafts and Stocks are. of an equal fize, . the 
Stock muft be cut floping upwards. from the one 
fide tothe other ; and the Graf? .after the fame 
manner from the fhoulder downwatds j-that the 


3° 


in this bufinefs lines careis required. The Graft 60 Graft may exactly joyn with the Syack in every 


being thus fixed into the Stock , your next and 
laft bufinef§ isto cover the Head of the Stock , 
with the Tempered C/ay or foft Wax forthe fmall 
Grafts. and leaye not the Grafts too long. 
There is another way of Grafting much like 
the former,which is Grafting inthe Bark or Rind 


part; which done, bind them about with. your 
Flags or Rufhes , and put Clay about them/as a. 

forefaid. ~ y r Pe 
This way of Whip-Grafting is efteemed better 
than Grafting in the Cleft, and for thefe Reafons, 
1. This way requires {maller Stocks ; 2.]c is lefs 
Ppp ih 
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injurious,to the Steck and Graft ; 3. The Wound 
is fooner healed , and is better defended from 
the injuries of the Weather ; and 4. ‘Jt is more 
eafy to learn, and to be performed. 

There is another way of Grafting called Graf- 
ting by Approach, or Ablattation, and.chis is done 
in April, fooner orilater according to the State of 
the Spring, It isto be performed where the 
Stock you intend to Graft on, andthe Zree from 
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Of INNOCULATING, or BUDDING. 


His way of Lanoculating, or Budding is by 

many preferred before Grafting, by which 

means feyeral forts of delicate Fruits are propa- 
gated and meliorated, which cannot be done 

Grafting inthe Root ; as the Peach, Aprecock or 

Neélarine rarely thrive any other way than this, 


which you take your Graft or Cyox, ftand fo 10 becaufe few Stocks can feed the Graft with Sap fo 


near together that they may be conjoyned; then 
take the Sprig or Branch you intend to Graft , 
and pare away about three Jnches ‘in length of 
the Rind, and Wood near the Pith ; cut ‘alfo 
the Stock or Branch on which you intend to Graft 
after the fame manner , that they may 
joyn exactly together , and that the Sap may 
meet ; and fo bindthem about, and cover them 
with Clay,as aforefaid. 


early in the Spring as the Graff requires ; ‘but be- 
ing rightly Jnnoculated in the fulnefS of the Sap 
feldome fails. 

The Stocks to Innoculate- on are to be the 
fame kinds , as dire&ed to Graft on, but the 
Peach takes beft on its own kind, and the Ne- 
étarine on a Peach Stock. ( 

The beft time for this bufinefs is from Mid- 
fiamer to mid Fauly, when the Sap is ftrongeft 


So foon as you perceive the Graft and Stock to 9 in the Stock, and bark eafieft to be raifed, and 


unite and incorporate together, cut off the Head 
of the Stacks, hitherto lefton, about four Ziches 
aboye the binding, and in March following the 
. remaining ftub allo together with the Graft or 
Cyon underneath, clofe to the grafted place, that 
it may only fubfift by the Stock. 
Some ule to cut off the Head of the Stock at 
firft, thenjoyn the Cyor thereunto, after the man- 
ner of Shoulder-Grafting , differing only in not 


tis beft to be done in a dry Seafon, and inthe 
Evening, for Rai# is very pernitious to the Buds; 
alfo the Buds muft not be too young nor tender, 
but firfficiently grown. Thofe of the Aprecocé are 
the fooneft ready, and muft be taken from ftrong 
and well grown Shoots of the fame Yar. 

The Tools, or Inffruments requiredin this cu- 
rious Art are the fharp pointed Penk-nife, a Quill 
cut half away and made harp and finoorh ar the 


feyering the Cyon from its own Stock ; both ways 3° end, to divide the Bud and Rind from the Stalk, 


are good, butthe firft moft fuccefSful. 

This manner of Grafting is chiefly ufed in fuch 
nice and tender Plants, as are not aptto take 
any other way,as Lemmons, Oranges,Pomegranets, 
Vines, Fellamines, and the like. 

You muft remember that thofe Grafts that are 
bound you muft unbind about Midfummer , 
otherwifé the Band will injure them. 

There is a new way of Grafting, which is thus 
done ; Take a Graft or Sprig of a 
fign to propagate, and a fmall piece of the Root 
oh another 7ree of the fame kind, or very near 
it, and Whip-Graft them together, and bind 
them well, and plant it where you intend it 
fhall ftand, or elfe in your Nurfery, which piece 
of Root will draw fap and feed the Graft, as doth 
the Stock after the other ways. 

Be {ure to untic the two But-Ends of the Graft 
and the Root, and that the Rind of the Root joyn 
tothe Rind of the Graft. By this. means the 
Roots of one Crab or Apple-Stock may ferve for 
twenty or thirty Apple Grafts. In like manner 
you may do for Cherries, Pears, or Plums. 

And thus you may raife a Nurfery of Fruit- 
Trees inftead of Stocks ; and itis cfteemed better 
forthe raifing of Tender Zrees, that will hardly 
endure the aes in the Stock; for here the 
are not expofed to the injury of the Sun, Wind. 
or Rain; Alfo Trees, thus Grafted will bear foon- 
er, and the better for Dwarf-Trees, 

This way is eafily: performed, and may be 
done in great quantities ina little time within 
Doors, and then planted in the Narfery in Rows 
and Beds, as youdo your Stocks. 


and Woollen Yarn, Flags,or the like to bind them 
with all. 

Having your Zftruments and Budsin readinefs, 
you may proceed to your Work after this man- 
ner, on fome part of the Stock, either near or 
further from the Ground, according as you in- 
tend it, either for a Wall, Dwarf Tree, or Stand- 
ard, and from the middle thereof gently Slit ths 
Bark, ot Rind, about an Inch long in form of a 


Tree youde- 49 T, not wounding the Stock ; then nimbly pre- 


pare the Bud by cuting off the Leaf,and leave on- 
ly the Tayl,about half an Zvch from the Bi/:chen 
Slit the Bark, on each fide the Bud, a little dift- 
ance from the Bud, andtake away the Burk, a- 
bove and below the Bud, like a Sheild, that it 
may the more eafily go down, and unite be- 
tween the Bark, and the Stock ; then with your 
Quill dexteroufly take off the Bark and Bud: that 
you leave not the Root behind; for if you fee a 
Hole under the Bud on the infide, the Root is 
gon; caft it away, and prepare another, When 
your Bud is ready, raife the Bark of the Stock on 
each fide in the Slit (preferying as carefully as 
you can the inner thin Rind of the Sto/t) putin 
with care the Bud between the Bark and the 
Stock, theufting ir down until the top joyn to 
the crof$ Cut, then bind it clofe with your Tarn, 
or Flags, but not on the Bud it elf. 

There is another way of Jwyoculating which 


60 is more eafy, and fuccefSful than the former, from. 


which it differs only that the Barkis Slit upwards, 
from the crof$ Cut, and the Bud put upwards, 
leaving the lower end Ionger than may ferve, 
and when it is in its place, cut off that which is 
fuperfluous, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to the 
aie of the Stock, and bind it-as before direct: 
ed, 


There 
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There is-alfo anorher way (, which is*to cut 
the!Edges of the Bark \abotit the Bad Square, 
and cut the Bark sof the Stack -fit ‘to receive 
it binding ivfaft, and \this:is:a fure andvealy way. 

About ‘three Weeks,ora Mouth after Iinoculat- 
img unbind the Buds, and in the unbinding them 
you may {ee which are good by their lively ap- 
pearance. Th March following cut off the Srock 
about ‘three Fingers above'the Bud, andthe next 
year cut it‘clofe, that the Bud may cover ‘the Stock 
as Grafts ufually do. 


Fruits raifed from Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 
' and Kernels. 


Uch Fruits that are raifed from Seeds, Stoves, 
Nats and Kernels , are Almonds, Services , 
Chefnuts, Walnuts, Filberts and common Nuts; 
likewife Oranges and Lemmons ; all which are to 
be fown in Beds, and from thence tranfplanted 
into your Nurfery at convenient diftance, where 
they are to ftand until fit to be tranfplant- 
ed. 

The beft way toraifé WAL LNOUT-TIREES 
is from the Nut; which from the timé of gather- 
ing you may keep in a Bed of Sand, or Earth, 
until March, and then plant them; and if you 
can, in the places where you intend they thal! 


grow, (for tranfplanting them doth much check 3° 


their growth). You muft havea great care to pre- 
ferve them from Mice which are great deftroyers 
of them. 

FILBERTS and NYT S are raifed alfo 
from the Nat the fame way as Wall-Nats ; the 
like are Chefnuts, Ge. 


Fruits raifed by Lay2rs, Slips and Suck- 


ers. 


Here are feveral forts of Fruit Trees raifed 
with more eafe from Layers, Slips and 
Suckers than by Grafting, Innoculating , or from 
Seed, and fuch are Vines, Fit, Mulberies, Bar- 
beries, Currans, Ras berys, Goosberys, Quinces, Cod- 
lins, Gennet-Moyls, Sc. 
For YZ NES any fhoot of the laft Year (ef 
pecially if a fhort piece of the former Years 
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The BARBERT Treeis railed ftom Suckers 
laid into good Earth’, as'before directed, 

RASBERRYS,GOOSBERRTS ana 
CYURRANS are alfo raifed from Suckers, be- 
ing all great encreaférs. 

The CODLIN, as alo the GE NNET- 
MOTL are eafily raifed by Suckers, and Slips, 
being apt to thrive in any Ground;but that whicli 
is moift is beftabreable with their nacate. 

RUINCES, like unto Codlins , are eafily 
propagated from Suckers, which being fet in any 
moift place, will foon draw Root. 


Of Tranfplanting Trees. 


He beft Seafon to Tranfplant and fet Trees 

| is ftom Mid Offober to the erid of Faruary, 

if the Weather be open; and if the Spring is not 
too forward in February. 

Intaking them up out of your Nurfery be care: 
ful that the Roots be not dur, or broken, efpecially 
the Spreading Roots, andlet the Roots be left lon- 
ger than the Heads , and the more vvays they 
Spread, the better; bur fuch Roots as run down- 
wards may be takén off; likewife the énds of 
thofé that you find too long, as*alfo moft of the 
{mall Threads vyhere they grovy too thick: you ” 
mutt likewifé prune as vvell the Bra#ches as the 
Roots. 

The Ground being prepared vvhere the Zrees 
até co be fet, raifé a fimall Hill in the Centet of 
each Hole, vvhich fhould be vvide made , and 
thereon fet the Tree, opening and {preading the 
Roots round about it, and cover ther yyith the 
beft Earth , and fhake the 7ree, that the Roots 
lic net helloyy, treading it dovyn to faften 
them. 

Plant nottoo deep, éfpecially in fuch Ground 
that is clayifh, over-moilt or /pewy ; as alfo Gra- 


40 velly, ot Chalky; but as near the furface as-you 


can, or aboye it, raifing the Earth about the Zee ; 
which vyay one Sr.fofias Child of Wanfteadin Efex 
@ great Planrer hath obférved (to the admiration 
of Beholders) his Ground lying upon a Gravel ; 
forif Trees atétoo deep planted, they generally 
pihe away. i 

It is very necéflary to be obferved that the 
Ground yvheré you plant your 7rees fhould be of 
a richet, and higher Mould than the Nu/ery from 


groweth be cut with it) will grow, being laid in 5° vvhence you take them; otherwife they vyill 


February about a foot and-a half within the 
Ground long-ways, and not above two or three 
Buds at the moft out of the Ground; but you 
muft be very careful to keep them watered in 
the heat of the Summer. 

The FIG-TREE yields Suckers, which is 
theuftial way to encreafe them. 

The MUO LBERRI-TREE is very difft- 
cult to raife; *tis beft thus done. Cut a Bowgh 


not thrive fo vvell. It is alfo a great check 
to take them out of a warm Nufery and trant 
plant them in an open vyideField free from fhelter. 
As néar as you can, choofe young thriving Zrees, 
rather than thofethat are large,for an Orchard of 
fuch young ones wvillfoon overtake one planted 
vvith larger Zrees at the fante time. 
The Mode of planting is novy upon a Square, 
fo that you have a Row, look vvhichyvay you 


off, as bigasa Mans Arm, which cur into pieces 60 vvill; and for diftance thirty or forty foot is 


about a Yard long, and lay into the Ground 
(thatis rich) altout a Foot deep, with one end a- 
bout a handful broad out of rhe Ground, and af 
ter a Year or two being kept watered in a dry 
Summer Seafon , divers young Sprigs may be 
drawn with Roots fit to tranfplant, and: the old 
Roots will yet fend out more: 


very vvell, forthen youmay make fome benefit 
of the under Ground, either by Grafor Tifaze, 
Likewvifé the Zrees vvill have more benefit of the 
‘Sun and dir than vvhen planted to near of irregu- 
lar, aid by confequencé yvill thrive the ber- 
ter, and the Frair vvill be the’ fairer and bettér 
tafted. 

You 
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You may fer your Apple Trees at thirty foot 
diftance , and between every Zree fet a Chery 
Tree, which Method is now much ufed ; for 
by the timethat the Apple Trees will {pread to 
require the place of the Chery Trees, the Che- 
ries will have done bearing, which will bein about 
Twenty Years time ; and then they may 
be cut down and grubbed up , fo that you *have 
then a fine Apple-Orchard. And be fure let the 
Rows be of one intire fort of Fruit and not mix- 7 
ed , which is very convenient for the gathering 
the Fruit , and Jaying them together in forts. 

PEARS are tobe fet as Apple Trees, witha 
Chery betwixt ; But for P/ums they may be fet 
in the Angles of the Ground, or in Hfedg- 
rows. 

FILE BERT S arc belt to be fet to make 
a Walk , the like may Walnuts ; and Codlins are 
fet at a clofér diftance , being good to make 
Hledgrows. 

WALLIFRYIT areto be Planted at fuch 
a diflance as the hight of the Wa/, and the Na- 
ture of the Fruit requires; for the higher the 
Wall the nearer together , andthe lower the far- 
ther, that they may have room to fpread in 
breadth , which they want in height. 


Of Pruning, Plafbing, and ordering of Trees. 


iG is found by Experience ,that the Pruning of 3° 


Trees , and taking away their dead and un- 
neceffary Branches , doth ‘much better their 
growth. 

If you would not have the Grafts and 7; wigs 
to mountup too high, you may pinch off their 
tender Tops, which wili caufe them to put forth 
fide Branches, 

In March is the beft time to take away the 
{mall and Superfluous Branches , giving them a 


Lance clofe behind the Bud , which is much to be 4° 


obferyed in Priming. 

The old Trees may be Pryned in Odlober,and 
November ; and thence forward until the rifing of 
the Sap. 

WallTrees are to be pruned in Summer, taking 
away thofé Superfluous fhoots of the fame Years 
growth , that hinder the ripening of the Fruit ; 
and in the Winter after the Fallof the Leaf you 
may pruxe and take away the refidue of the 
Branches that are unneceflary , placing thofe that 5° 
are fit to remain in order. 

Some are of Opinion that the beft time for this 
bufinefS , and to nayl the Boughs to the Wallis in 
Feéruary, after the great Frofls are paft, except 
Peaches and Netlarines, which’ mutt be pruned 
When the Buds begin to putforth ; for if fooner, 
i will endanger the killing them. 

In pruning of Trees ( efpecially Wall-Trees ) 
be fure to leave the {mall 71 wigs that are fhort and 


Knitted to Bloffom the ficceeding Year ; for if 60 


you obferye fuch 7; wigs have the moft Fruit, be- 

i Aas PM Years growth. But cut off 

ail grofs Shoots that wil 

ae ots th: will not be eafily brought to 
In Pruning the ¥ I N & eave fome new Bran- 

ches every Year , and take away (if too many) 

fome of the old,which will much further its bear- 


2° be too rich, 
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ing ; And when you cut your Vine, leaye two 
Knots, and cut-at the next Interval; for ufual- 
ly the two Buds yield a Bunch of Grapes, and 
when (through Ignorance ) they are clofe cut,as for 
Beauty fake, they commonly bear few or no 
Grapes. 

The Pruning of Trees doth much depend on 
the Difcretion of the Perfor, who is to confider 
the growth of every Zree; and what may moft 
conveniently be taken away without leaving the 
Walls bare. 


Divers neceffary things to be obferved about Fruit- 

Trees. 

% 

He Roots of fuch Zrees that Thrive not ; 

nor bear well,may be laid open aboutNo- 

vember; and if the Ground be poor in the Spring, 

lay thereto good Fat Moald; but if the Ground 

é that the Zree {pends it felfin Leaves 

and Branches, and bears but little Fruit ; then 

put to the Roots, Lime, Ajhes , orany Manure 

that is Hor, Sal/tand Dr , being fixed | with the 
Earth, 

Digging abour the Roots of the Trees , 
adds much to their Fertiliry , and prevents 
Mofs. 

Stones laid in heaps about the Roots , preferye 
them cooland moift in Summer , and warm in 
Winter ; and caufé great Fertility. 

If your Orchard is not Naturally warm Seated, 

and defended from Winds by Woods , Hills , or 
the like ; I would advife you when firft you 
Plant your Orchard, to raifé about it a good 
White-Thorn Hedge, which ina few Years will 
be a good fhelter.. Alfoac fome diftance beyond 
the Hedge Plant a Row of Wal-Nut, Chefnut , 
Popler or Lime-Trees , which growing higher 
than the Hedge, will the better break off the Wind; 
But Plant the Zrees at fich a diftance from the 
Hedge , that the dropings of the Leaves may 
not fall upon it, which will fpoil its  grow- 
ing. 
If the Zree be Bark-bound, and doth not thrive, 
flit the Bark down the Body of the Zree with 
your Xuvife in April or May , which will cure 
it. 

If the cleft where the Zree was Grafted,or any 
other wounded place be neglected, the Rain is 
aptto engender the Canter , which is hard to 
cure,if fargone ; and if cutting off the Cankered 
Branches will not do(it being fo much infected) 
the beft way is to curit down for the Fire, and 
Plant another in its Room. 

In Danging of Fruit-Trees, the Soyl fhould be 
laid not clofe to the Body, but at fome diftance 
Where the Roots run ; and ftrong and hot Dung is 
not fo good, as that well rotted and cold , efpe- 
cially for hot Grounds, but the Soy! of the Streets 
is far better. . 

For caufing old decayed Trees to bear well a- 
gain, about the end of Ofoder, or beginning of 
November, Prune the Trees from their decayed, 
bruifed, and Superfluous Branches ; alfo {crape 
off the Mof,which is as bad as Ivy is to the Oak; 
then dig the Earth about the Zrees at leaft a ; 
Yard round, and abouta Spit deep ; and let it - 

lye 
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lye open all the Winter until mid-March, then The Year Apple. 
give the Zrees agood Watering, at leaft a Barrel The Marygold Apple. 
toa Zee, then lay on fome good rotten Dug, The Palnan Apple. 
and cover it over with the Barth, thenabourthe, The Fobx Apple. 
end of May give each Tree the like Watering,,, The Pomewater. 
and this will caufe, them to bear, to Admira-, The Sage Apple. 
tion. ie je is The Marygold. 
To prevent the Bliteing of Fruit, when you The Marygold Stocken. 
find there is an Eafterly,or a Northeafterly Wind, The Rofé Apple. 
take three or four Armfulls of Mufty Straw, or 19 The David Apple. 
Fern , and that fide of the Orchard thatthe Wind The Davy Gentle. 
blows on , lay the faid ftuff in'three or four pla- © The Flower of Kent. 
ces, according to the bignefS of the Orchard, and The Henrietta Maria, 
fo fet Fire to it ;'and the Wind will drive thé The O/d wife. 
moak and fmother through all the Zrees; and The Gillyflowér. 
thus do every Day folong as the Windcontinues ~The Gaunt Apple. 
in that quarter ; and ic will’ prevent all Bites; | The Kitchin Apple. 
and all manner of Flies and Catterpillers that The Powel Apple. 
thefe Winds bring. gina ES The White Cofter. 
Orchards that lye low , and near Rivers,haye 20. The Gray Coffer. 
their Fruit waterith , puffy, and fubjeCt to perith; The Red Coffer. 
to prevent which, in Offober ot November lay o- ‘The Violet Apple. 
penthe Roots of the Zrees about a Yard and a 
half in compaf$, and at leaft.a Spit deep, then 
fillup the place with Chalk, and let it lye open 
all the Winter for the Froff to chaften it, and to 
Incorporate the better with the Zarth ; and about 
the end of March’ throw the Earth upon the The Summer Bon¢ hrifti- 
Chalk, and give each Zreea good Watering, and en. : ae 
your Frait will be of another raft for goodnefs; 30 Burgomet de Buga. 
and will alfo be firm, and Jaftas longas ifgrown ‘The Great Burgomer. 
on higher Ground. The Summér Burgomet. 
Having given you fufficient Infteuctions for The Winter Burgomer. 
the Ordering , Grafting, and Znnoculating of Fruit- The Orange Burgomer. 
Frees , { hhallconclude this Chapter by giving an  Brezid Heri. 
Account of the feyeral forts of Apples, Pears,  Baure de Roy. 
Plams, &c. , The Green Baeure Pear. 
The Violet Pear. 
The Binfield. 
o Lhe Greenfield, 
The Great Musk Pear. 
The Great Ruffet of Renes. 
The Amodotte. 
The Bloody Pear. 


Forthe Table. 


Sorts of APPLE-TREES. 


tis are the Variety of Apples, as indeed 
\ of all other Frairs,fome coming early for 
Summet Fruit, and others late for Winter Fruit. 
A Catalogue of the choifeft is as follow- 


eth. The Roufellet. 

; Vi The Winter Bon Chrifti- 

The Funiting. The Ruffet Pepin. en. 

The Xing Apple, The Summer Pepin. The Pourtail. 

The Margaret or Magda- The Beauford Pepin. The Dead Mans Pear. 
len, The Lincoln Rennets 54 The Winter Musk. 

The Famagusta. The Golden Rennet. ~ The Dionier. 


The Double Flowered 
Pear. 


The Dutate. 


The Great Rennet. 

The Kentifh Rennet. 
The Ruffet Rennet. 

The Red Ruffet. 

The Round Ruffet Har- 


The Giant Apple. 
The good Houfewife. 
Pome de Rambures. 
The Winter Queening. 
The Quince Apple. 
The Carlifle Pepin. 
The Bridgwater Pepin. 


ey. 
The Harm Ruffet. The French Warden. 


The Hirton Pepin. The Nonfuch. The Spanifh Warden. 
The Golden Pepin. | The Royal Pearmain. 69 The Great Warden. 
The Kentifh Pepin. The Summer Pearmain. The RedWarden. . 
The Holland Pepin. The Winter Pearmain. The White Warden. 
The Green Pepin. The Lowins Pearmain. _ ‘The Green Warden. 
The Roman Pepin. The ppleRoyal. Parkinfons Warden. 
The Fresch Pepin. The Darling. Godboults Warden. 

The Ltalian Pepin. The Angels Bit, The Red Roman Warden. 
The Black Pepin. The Blandril, The Quince Pear, 


Qqq 
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The Cotter Apple. 
The Pome Roy. 
The Boughton Greening. 
The Harvy Apple. , 
The Sammer Belle. Bon’ 


. The Winter Belle Bon. 


The Breading. 
The Spifing. 


, The Ifter Fobn. 
~The Mafler Wiliam. 


ti 


The Bardfield Queening. 


9, The French Goodwin... 


The Worcefler Apple, 
The Sugar Apple. 

Sops inWine. . 

The Paradice Apple. 
The Fig dpple,which is 
without Core, or Kernel, 
and without Bloffom,the 
Fruit coming our of the 
fides of the Branches, as. 
big as a Pepin. , 


Several forts of PEAR S. : 


The Primating Pear, + 
The Red Geneting. 

The Diego Pear. 
The Green Chiffel. 


k 


_, The King Katherine. 


The Queen Katherine. 
The Ruffet Katherine. 
The Anthony Pear. ~~ 
The Berry, Pear. 

The Mor, ley Pear. 


The Windfor Pear « . 


The Musk Pear. 

The Xing Pear) 

The Summer Poppering. 
The Green Poppering. 
The Royal Pear. 

The Pinp Pear. 

The Prick Pear. 
The Whorwood Pear. 
The Golveil Pear. - 
The Tradefcans Pear. 
The Slipper Pear. 
The Zwelve penny Pear. 
The Zngleffeld Pear. 
The Norwich Pear. 

The Orang Pear. 

The Swaife Pear. 


J 


The Nonfuch Pear. ae 


The Pears for Baking. 


t 
The Painted Pear. x , 
The Tunip Pear... -, 
The Canterbury Pear. |, . 
The Bed Pear; 


"The Black Pear. of Wor- 


ceffer. F 
The Winter Katherin. 
The Baking Greenfeld. 
The Great Surrein, 


Other 
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Other choife Pears brought out of France. 


rette. Brouta Bon. 
ae iis ‘ Petite Cuiffe Madame. 
The Amadore. Double Fleur. 
The Burgomot delaGril- Epine d’ ELyver. 
liere. Frondente de Breffe. 
The Burgomot de Suiffe Lanfac. 
The Burgomot de Bugz. Martinfec. 
Beéurre de Autumn. Monfieur. 
Beurre 2 Hyver. Petite Mufquat. 
Bezidery. Roy d’ Effe. 
Bezideraiffon. St. Michael. 
Bon Chretin d’ Efpagne. Virgouleufe. 
Bon Chretien d efte Mufg; Vert Longue. 
Bourdon Mufque. Meffire Fean. 
Several forts of PLUMS. 
Yellow and white Plums the Red Date. 
The Amber Primordian. the Nutmeg Plum. 
The PruneLla. Blew Plums. 
The Diapered Plum. the Violet Plum. 
The Marbled Plum. the Primordian. 
The Peafcod Plum. the Perdrigon. 
The White Date. Greenifh Plums. 
The Teow Date. the Darhofine. 
The White Pear Plum. the Green Offerly. 
The Dutch Plum. the Green Perdh igor 
The Apricock Plum. the Verdoch.. 
The White Mirabolin. the Peafcod Plum. 
Red Plums. Black Plums. 
The Red Primordian. The Morocco Plum. 
The Red Muskle Plam. the Barbary Plum. 
The Che/ton Plum. the Black Damofine. 


The Kings Plum. the Black Prunelo. 


The Queen Mother Plum. the Mufcle Plum. 
the Damafco Plum. the Catalonian Plum. 
the Foderingham Plum. the Pole Plum. 

the Zmperial Plum. the Turkey Plum. 


the Gaunt Plum. 
the Red Peafcod Plum. 


Several forts of CHERIES. 


the Black Tear Plum. 
the Pruine Damfon. 


The May Chery. the Black Spanifh. 
the Early FlandersChery the Bleeding Heart. 
the Latter Flanders Che- the Prince Royal. 

ry. the Portugal Chery. 
the Flanders ClufterChe- the Kings Chery. 

ry. the Corone. 
the Preferving Chery. the Bigquar. 
the Moreh. the White Spanifh. 
the Duke. the Amber. 
the Arch Duke. the Hungarian of Zwerts. 
the Carnation, the Ciliegi Birrielone. 
the Lukeward. the DwarfChery, 
the Black Heart, the Blac Chery. of Or- 
the White Heart.’ leance. 
the Red Heart. 
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Of feveral forts of QUINCES. 


the Englifh AppleQuince. the Lions Quince. 
the Barbery Quince, thePortugal Pear Quince. 
the Brunfivick Quince. the Portugal AppleQuince. 


Several forts of APRICOCKS. 


'He common forts known to all. 
The Alger Apricock is a {mall forward 
Fruit. 
The Mafculine. Apricock alfo an early Fruit. 
The Long Apricock much like the Mafculine. “ 
The White Apricock betterthan the common fort. 
The Orang Apricock, fo called from. its deep co- 
lour. , 
The great Roman Apricock,a fair Fruit good to 
preférve. 


To 


20 


Several forts of PEACHES. 


He Nutmeg Peach is of two forts, one 
white amt firftRipe, the other red on the 
fide next the Suz. 
The Troy Peach,alfo an early Fruit , and Jax- 
ger than the Nutmeg-Peach. 
The Savoy Peach hath a fair Fruit , is carly 
30 Ripe , and of aredith yellow colour. 
The Modena Peach comes from the Stone, is 
of a yellowith colour, and excellent tafted. ; 
The Orleance Red Peach leaves the Stone, be- 
ing a fine Stone. 
The Morello Peach cleaves from the Stone, and 
is a fair redfided Fruzt. 
The Navar Peach cleaves from the Stone, and 
is of a whitith colour. 
The Magdalen Peach is much of the Nature of 
40 the Navar. 
The Carnation Peach is a yery 
The Alberges Peach leaves the 
fair yellow Fruit. 
The Violet Musk Peach is red on the out fide, 
and yellow within. 
The Perfian Peach is a fair yellow Fruit, but 
cleaves to the Stone. 
The white Monfieur is red within, and white 
without. 
The Burdeaux Peach is a large Fruit ofa dark 
yellow , but red atthe Stone. 
The Verona is a very good red Peach. 
The Smyrnais a very good yellow Peach. 
The Rambovillet is agood dark yellow Peach. 
The Peach de Pavie is a good yellow Peach. 
The Slane Peach is a good yellow large Peach. 
The Fryers Peach isan excellent Fruit. 
The Crown Peach is a fair Fruit. 
The Newington Peach is a fair and excellent 
60 Fruit , of a greenifh white, and red next the 
Sun. 
The Bidice Peach is fomething of the Nature 
of the Newington, asis the Crown Peach. 
The Queers Peach isa good large Fruit, of a 
redifh yellow colour. 
The Sfabellaa Peachisa very good 'tafted Frait, 
of a fair redifh yellow colour. ei 
eC 


Fee Standard. 


one , and isa 


5° 
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The Violet Mafcar of a fine Violer colour, and 


is a good Fruit, 


The Colrane Peach is a pood red coloured Of VINE S, and the 


Fruit. 


_ The Rowan Peach isa fait yellow colouréd 


Fruit. 
The Man Peachis an excellent tated Fruit. 


The Atusk Peach is a large beautiful and good 
tafted frat. 
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feveral forts of 
GRAPES. 


; [ ‘He finall Black Grape is firft ripe, ‘tis a 
well-tafted Fruit , and (et thick on the 


Buaches. } 
The White Mufcadine Grape beareth large Bun- 


The Quince Peach fo called as refembling the ro ches of Sreat Grapes, both of a fweet and plea: 


Quince, 
The Portugal Peach is a good redith coloured 
Peach. 
_ The Lavar Pech isthe fame with the Navar 
* Peach, 4 
The Peach Defporis yellow {potted with red. 
: kK Royal Peach isa large fridt likethe Queens 
euch. 


Several forts of NECTORINES. 


'He Green Neétorine is of two forts, the 
bigger andthe leffer, which is of finall e- 
fteem. 

The Tedow Neéorine is alloof two forts, the 
large and the {mall, whichis the beft » and com- 
eth fromthe Stone. - 

TheWhite NeHorine is not much better than 
the great yellow. 


The Paper White Netforine is a {maller frait 30 


than the White, but better tafted. 

The Painted Neétorine is of agood taft, and is 
full of red Spots. 

The Red. Roman Neétorine is a fair and well 
tafted fruit, of aMusky fcent, and of a fine 
red colour on the out fide. 

The Red Neéorine is an excellent fruit, and 
leaves the Stone, 

The Murrey Neéorine is of ayellowith colour, 
and not fo good as the Roman. 

The Tawny Nedtorine is an excellent fruit, be- 
ing red on the out-fide , and yellow within, 

The Ruffet Netlorine is of a Brown Ruflet co- 
Jour on the out-fide, and red at the Stone. 

The Orbine Nettorine isa well tafted fruit, be- 
ing red on the out-fide. ‘ ; 

“All thee aforefaid Neéforines and Peaches are 
treated of by Rea, fol. 210, and 212. 

Peaches and Neélorines are more tender than 


Apricocks , and ‘the frait requires more the Sun 5° 


toripen them ; fo that they muft be Planted on 
the hotteft Wa, that is, fuch that hath the 
moft influence of the Sax. 

If you fuffer the middle Stem to grow upright , 
the fide Branches will not profper , but decay for 
want of Nourifhment, the top drawingaway the 

~ Sap.Therefore when the Tree is young bow down 
the Head, and fo Nail irto the WaZ, which will 
ftop the Sap and caufe the Zree to put forth fide 
Branches. 2 

Such 7rees that are old, and decaying , cut 
down in ALirch as low as convenience will allow , 
leaving fome Branches to draw up the Sap, and 
cover the Wound with Clay ; and the Stock will 
put forth new ZLayces, and in a Yeat ortwo come 
to bear fruit again very plentifully. 


mutt be yearly pruned, as the Vines. 


fant raft. Of this Grape there are two forts ; of 
which one more fweet and pleafant than the 
other. : 5 2 

The Canada Grape , or Parfley Vine, {0 called 
as having itsLeaves much like thofe of Parfley; it 
is a White Grape , thinly {ec on Bunches , ‘and 
late ripe. : 

The Blood-Red Grape is very good for-our 
Clime. Of which there are f{éyeral forts ; viz, 
the fiveet Alicant or Spanifh Tint Grape, the 
black Orleance, which isa very harfh and re in- 
gent Grape; whichis uftally mixt with the White 
Grape,to give its colour for the rough Claret. 

The Red Mufcadine requires much Sun, and is 
a large Grape. : 

The Rayfin of the Sux Grape requirs alfo much 
Sun, and when ripe, is a Red, large, and good 
tafted Fruit , bur hath little Juice, bein very. 
flefhy ; itis excellent to preferye and pickle. 

The Burfarobe Grape requires alfo very much 
Sun, otherwife it will not ripen with us: It is 
an excellent large white and well tafted 
Grape. 

The Frontiniack isa white Musky feet Grape, 
and requires fo much Sw» with us,that it feldome 
comes to perfection. There is alfo the Red 
Frontiniack which is much of the nature of the 
white. 

The Mufcat Grapes are very. good, and great 


4° bearers, but require fo much Sw» that they ripen 


very late. 
The Burlet isa very large White Grape, chief 


ly fit for Vinegar, as feldome being here 
ripe. 

There are divers other forts of Grapes found 
in France, Italy, and other Countreys, which are 
not fit for our Climate ; as indeed many of thefe 
aforefaid, fo that ‘tis unneceflary to repeat their 
a piste FONG lly, or ft 

Vines profper ina dry, grave! 'y, or ftony 
Ghoand thie ride ftiff or clayith Soyl being “ie 
agreable to their natures; but the fandy yee Soyl 
isthe beft. They affect much Sum, an delight 
to be fheltered from the cold Winds. Every Wins 
ter the Roots fhould be opened ; and Afhes or 
good rotten Dung, put thereto , being Well mixt 
with the Earth. From Chri/fmafs to the end of 
February is the Seafon to prune the Vines, as 
before directed ; but not until they haye had two 


60 Years growth. About the end of Anguft cleat 


the Vines from thofe Superfluous Leaves andBran- 
ches that obftruct the ripenihg of the Grapes. 
Vines are cafily encreafed by laying the new 
Branches in the Earth,or by Cuttings, which within 
a Year or two will be fitto tranfplant, as occafion 
requires; and whilft they ftand unremoyed, they 


The 
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hh may fuffice concerning the plant- 
ee Fat your Houfe and Walls, - It 
will not be amifS, fince fam efttred on this Fruit, 
to lay down fome Rules for the ordering a Vine- 
wd_And the rather for that it is now coming into 
fafhion amongft the curious of our Gentrey; “All 
Which I fhall fet down,as received from the hands 
of thac Honourable , worthy , and truly expeti- 
enced Perfon in thefe, and the like affairs, Charles 
Howard Efquire , Brother to the late Duke of 
Norfolk. ; : 
Firft, You mutt be provided with a dry piece 
of Ground, of a Chalky bottom, covered ..with 
a Jight Mould on the Top, but a fat fandy Soyl 
is beft; which fhould be on the fide ofa Hill, ex- 
pofed to the South Suz. . Let the Ground be well 
digged , broken’ fmall, and cleared from Weeds 
in the Svmmer before Michaelmafs ; then from 
November to, March, when the Weather is fairand 
Open , plant your rooted Vines of a years 
Rootin ftreight Rows, at about a Yard afunder, 
and yery fhallow; yet fo that the Roots be-cover- 
ed. The firft Summer do not prune them ;. but 
let them grow, only keep them clean from Weeds, 
and fet Stakes clofé to eachRoot about a foot high, 
to which faften the ftrongeft /Aoor, and let the o- 
ther dranches fall down as they will. In April, 
or the begining of May following, juft as they 
begin to bud’ forth their Leaves, bow the top of 


each Vine archwife to the next Stalk, and there 30 


faften it, and from this bowed Branch will come 
out new Shoots, which will produce Grapes that 
will hang down tothe Earth, which will be the 
fiveeteft. And this is all that is done to them un- 
til pruning time, whichis from the end of fanua- 
ry till March; and then cutaway the Braych that 
was tied the laft year to the Stalk, and arched 
down as low as anEye, but one or two at the 
moft, and tie up another of the ftrongeft Bran- 
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old Stock; but prune not clofe\to the Stock, ex- 
cept fuch Branches that you would haye to {hoot 
again; for too many Shoots: froma Stock will 
hurt the Root; therefore leave but a few; and the 
beft Cuttings are, from. a Branch, that {preads 
moft in the midft of the Zree, and not from the 
loweft or higheft Branch, having. five or fix Joynts 
from the old Stock, ‘ 


Of the-FIG-TREE. . 


rope Fig-Tree is of feveral forts, and all moft 
fit to be planted againft the Wal, whete 
they may have the benefit of the Suz. Thefe 
following are the chief forts. ‘ 

The great blew Fig; The Dwarf blew Fig; The 
flowering Fig; the white dwarf Fig; the Langue- 
dock Fig, and the Marcelles Fig; of all which 
the great blew Fig is moft fit for our Clymate, 


20 and iseafily encreafed from Suxtersand by Lay- 


ers. 


Of the SERVICE’ TREE. 


He common Service-Tree grows wild in 
many places; but there is a kind like the 
Ffors-Che/nut, common in France, whofe Fruit is 
much larger and better than the common fort. 
They are raifed from the Berries which mutt be 
fown as Haws in Beds; they are alfo encreafed 
by Suckers or Sets, 


Of the MULBERIT REE. 


His Tree is of feveral Sorts; the Fruit or 
Berries being of three colours, viz. Alick, 

white and red. 
TheBlack groweth to a large well Spread Tree, 
whofe Fruit at firft is green, and when ripe, is 


ches for the Stock, inftead of the former, prun- 49 Black 


ing away allthe other Branches within an Eye or 
two of their Bottoms ; forthe fewer Branches you 
leave to the Root, the more Grapes you fhall have 
the following Year. 

Every Year the Ground in your Vineyard muft 
be well diged, but not very deep, and caft the 
frefh Mould in the Paths to the Roots of the 
Vines, laying all plain and eyen and free from 
Weeds: Alfo in Summer you muft Hoe up the 
Weeds , for the barer the Earth is kept in the Al- 
leys, it is the better ; bur about the Roots the 
Earth mutt not be ftirred in Summer, nor in the 
bearing time; but the elder the Vineyard is, the 
deeper it fhould be diged, and turned up yearly, 
and old rotten Dayg or Afhes fhould yearly in 
February or March be mixt with the Mould; but 
ufe not too great a quantity of Dunz. 
The beft kinds of Vines to be sere in our 
Clime for a Vineyard, are the white and red Mu/- 
cadine, and the Frontiniack. 


6 
_ When your Vines begin to decay through age, 


Plant Young ones im their rooms; but they will 
continue a great while before Age decays them. 

» Keep the Vine-/focks about a Foot high, from 
Whence let the Shoots yearly come forth, pruning 
al the Branches, except one or two of the ftrong- 
eft ; within an Eye or two of the head of the 
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The White Mulbery groweth not fo large , is 
thiner fet with Brayches, and the Frait is {maller, 
and of a feet taft. 

. The Virginian Mulbery groweth to a large Tree, 
the Fruit is long and red, and of a pleafant 
taft. ; 


The CORNELIAN CHERITREE. 


His Zree hath its Flow:rs,or Bloffoms {mall , 
yellow,and comes early, but the Fruit is 
late ripe being fhaped like a {mall Olive ; and for 
colour fome are of a fhining red , others yellow, 
with red Sides , and fome almoft white. The 
iad is chiefly ufed Phifically, being prefer! 
ved. 


TheBARBERI-TREE. 


His is acommon Zree, but there are two 

forts fomething rare ; the firft hath many 
Branches of Berries that are without Stones, and 
fome on the fameButh withStoves. The other differs 
from the common, in that the Berries are as large 
again, and far better for preferving. Thefe Plants, 
are exceeding great encteafers from the Suckers. 
The 
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The MEDLER TREE. 
i / His Fruit is of no great Efteem, and would 


be lefs did it not come when all others are 
gone. There are faid to be in France, Medlers 
without Stones; and had we this fort, it would be 
of fome Eftcem. 


The FILBEARD TREE. 


\ His Tree is well received amoneft all; there 
f are three forts, more rare than the ‘com- 
mon known amongft us, viz. 
. TheWhite Filbeard is the moft common. 

The Red Filbeard alfo common. 

The Filbeard of Conftantinople, which is much 
like the White, but hath its Kernel larger and 
better. 


The NUT TREE. 


He great round Nut which is thicker 
! fhelled and bigger than any other fort, the 
Kernel being as big as other Nuts, with their Shells 
on. 
The great long Soft-/hell’d Nut hath its Ker- 
nel as big as an Almond, and very well tafted. 
Allthefe forts of Nuts and Filbeards are plen- 
tfully raifed from Suckers 
the Nats. 


Goosberry Trees, 


Hef are common in all Gardens, and ecafily 
encreafed from Suckers; the beft forts are 
theYellow and White Dutch Amber. There is 
afort which is a {mall Red Berry, of no great 
Efteem, but the large preferving Goosberry is of 
Efteem, 


Curran Trees. 


'Hefe like Goosterrys arecommon, and eafily 

| encreafed from Suckers ; the beft forts are 
the large Red and White. There is alfoa Black 
| fort,which as yet is fomething rare, and indeed is 
like {0 to continue, as not being much received, 
only for a curiofity more than for ufe, as the o- 


thers are, which makes excellent Wine, if well 5° 


ordered , being of a very ftrong body , and 
laftin: 


aie treated of the feveral forts of Fruits, 
in the next Chapter I thall apply them to ufe ; 
laying down fome Directions for the making 
Wines, Cyder, Perry, Sc. 


Io 
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CHAP. X 


Of the ufe and benefit of Fruits 
for the making f WINES, 
CYDER, PERRY, MEAD 5 
Ce. 


f i He Planting of Fruit Trees is without doube 

one of the greateft Improvements that cart 
be made of the moft part of our Ground, the 
Fruit ferying both for Meat and Drink ;efpecially 
Apples for the making Cyder, which if well pre- 
pared, and rightly made of Cyder Fruits, isa moft 
delicate Liquor, not much inferiour to Wine, and 


o2is more agreable to the Conftitutions of the 


Englifh Bodies. 

CTDER nextto Wine may juftly claim the 
prehieminence of other Liquors. There ate divers 
ways ufed for the making it, and fundry forts of 
Fruits of which it is nade 

The Fraits moft fic for this Drink, may be 
comprehended undet two forts, or kinds, viz. 
either curious Table Fruits,as Pippins, Pearmains, 
Codlins,and the like, or the wild, harfh, and com- 


; aswell as fown of 30™0n Apples fit only for Cyder,as the Red-Streak, 


the White Muff, the Green Muft, the Gennet-Moyl, 
+ liots, Summer-Fillet, Winter-Fillet, Stockén Apple 
Gc. The greater part of which are fo harfh and 
unfavory, that Swine will {Carce eat them,yet af: 
fords an excellent rart and winy: Liquor, far ex- 
céeding thé Pippix and -Pearmain: and are alfo 
of fo {trong a Body that the Cyder will Keep, be- 
ing well preferyed, feyen Years. 

But there are fome that prefer the Pippyn, 
oPearmaix, and the like curious Table Fruit, to 
make the beft Cyder , as haying in them a more 
Cordial and Pleafant Juice, than the harth Apples: 

By obfervation it is found, that the more Red 
is in the Rind of an 4pp/e,the better it is for Cyder, 
and the Paler the worfe; and no fiver Apple that 
hath a tough Rind, is bad for Gy der, 

For the making of Cyder let your Apples hang 
on the Zrees until they be throughly ripe, gather 
them without Brui/es, and before you make C cy- 
der of them, lay them in heaps in conyenienr 
places, free from Rain, or Dew, where they may 
fweat for about a Fortnight, and the harfher and 
more folid the Fruit is, the longer they may ly, 
This Sweating takes forth their Aqueous Humidj- 
ty which is injurious to the Cyder, ; 

Such Frxit thatare Ouripe, Wind-falls, or any 
ways injured or bruifed, divide from the found, 
for itis better to haye two forts, the one excel- 
lent, and the other indifferent, than both ordi- 
nary. And be fure to take away all the Sralks, 


60 Leaves and Rotten Apples from either fort; for 


the Stalks, and Leaves will caufe an ill Taft, and 
the Rotten Apples make it.deadifh. ; 

About twenty four, or twenty five Bu/hels of 
good Cyder Apples thus fweated will make a 
Hogihead of Cyder, and if taken from the Tree, 
about tweatytwo Bu/hels. 


Rrr Thefé 
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a es thus prepared,may be either ground 
Be te 2 Tapers grind their Bark, 
a elfe beaten in a Zrough with Beaters of Wood 
rather than Stone; and the more they are ground, 
or beaten,the aa but the Grinding is perferred. 

is the Beating them. 
ae the Grinding, the Pulp fhould be put in- 
to a hair Bagg, or Baggs,and {o put to the Prefs, 
of which there are feveral forts, but the Screiw- 
Prefs is efteemed the beft. kok 

Being Pref? , flrain it, and put it into your 
Veffel, which muft be fo placed that it may . 
ftand to ferment, allowing but a {mall Vent-hole 
that the Spirits waft not; fill not the Veffel quite - 
until it hath done working; then fill it of the 
fame fort, which mutt be kept for that purpofe,and 
ftopit well, only with caution atthe firtt, left it 
break the Vefiel. 

The beft Veffels for the Tanning up the Cyder 
and to preférye it, are thefé; the Barrel-Bords 
ftrait, the Veflel broader at the one end than at 
the other, and to ftand on the lefler end with 
the Byag-hele on the top; the reafon is, that the 
drawing the Cyder through but flowly, the Stix 
‘and Cream contraéted by its Fermentation,def 
cends and wholly coyers the Liquor by the ta- 
pering of the Vefe/, and thereby preferves the 
Spirits of the Cyder to thelaft, which otherwife 
would waft and expend rhemfelves. 

Some Cyder will bear a mixture with Water, 
without injury to its preféryation, and others 
will not ; {0 that you ought to underftand the 
nature of the Fruit before fuch a mixture is 
made ; and be fure let it be done in the grinding, 
and not afterwards ; for then it will better in. 
corporate with the Cyder. 

Some are of opinion, that before you prefs the 
Cyder, after it is ground or beaten’, the Liquor 
and Mut {hould ferment together in a Vat 
for that purpofe, clofe covered, for about twenty- 
four hours , which is faid much to enrich the 
Liquor. 

The other forts of Fruits for the making the 
Cyder, as the Pepin, Pearmain, Gillyflower, Cod- 
fia, and the like Summer or 7: able-fruits, are 
very good palatable Cyder for a Year, but will 
not laft good longer, as wanting the ftrength of 
body that the others have. 

In the Prefling, asalfo in the Grinding or Beat- 
ing thefe Fruits, the fame Method is uled as be- 5° 
fore directed’ but the C cyder or Muft is not to be 
immediately Twined up, bat fhould ftandin the 
Vat at leaft twenty four hours, or more, accord- 
ing as the Apples were more or lefs pulpy, and 
mutt be clofe covered with Aair-cloths or Sacks, 
to hinder too much evaporation of the Spirits ; 
nor muft it be kept fo clofé in as to caufe Fer- 
mentation, 1. Which time'the ‘more grofs part of 
the Eecés will precipitate or fall to the Bottom, 
which otherwife would have prejudiced the Cyder 60 
by an over Fermentation, and have made it flat 
and fowre, 

Then at a Tap, three or four Ziches from the 
Bottom of the Var, draw forth the C cyder, and 
Tun it Up, wherein is yet a fufficient quantity 
of the gofs Lee or Feces to Fermentation ; the 
Want of the right underftanding wheréof is’ one 
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of the main caufes of fo much bad Cyder in this 
Kingdom. 


PERRI. 


Erry is a Liguor not {0 generally received 
as Cyder , nor indeed is it fo grateful ro 
the Palate. 

The beft Pears for this Liguor are fuch thar 
are not fit to be eaten for their harfhnefS, and 
therefore are commonly planted in Hedge-Rows, 
asthe Bosbury Pear, the Horfe Pear, the Bareland 
Pear, and the Choak Pear; andthe redder they. 
are the better they are. 

Pears muft be through fipe ere gathered ; they 
mut be laid on Heaps to {weat as the Apples ; 
and for the grinding or Beating, Preffing, and 
Zunning them up, you muft obferve the fume 
Rules as for Cyder. 

Crabs and Pears 
Liquor , for the 
Perry. 


ground together makeagood ~ 
Crabs help to preferye the 


Some Obfervations concerning Cyder and 
Perry, 


¢ 


Earmains make but a fimall Cyder of them: 
felves. : 

If the -Veflél be tainted, boyl an Ounce of 
Pepper in Water, enough to fill the Veflel, and 
let it ftand therein two or three days. 

New Vefiels give the Cyder or Perry a deep 
Colour, and an ill Taft; therefore Wine-Cask 
are efteemed the beft : But for want of fuch , 
put a little Muftard-feed ground with fome of 
the Cyder into the Veffel, and it will help ir. 

Two or three Eggs put into a Flogs-head of 
Cyder that is fharp, fometimes helps it; and 
two or three rotten ples put into the Cask will 
clarify thick Cyder. Alfo thick C cyder or Perry 
by a fecond Fermentation may be made good 
and clear; but that which is acid is feldom re- 
covered. : 

Ginger helpeth Fermentation , Promoteth its 
duration, and gives a more brisk Spirit. 

Boyl Cyder immediately after the Prefs, be- 
fore Fermentation. 

The Cyder that runs from the Ground, or 
beaten dpples before they are in the Prefs, are 
much the beft. 

Fill not the Veffels quite full,that there may be 
room for the Cyder to gathera Head. 

The mildnefs and temperature of the Wea- 
ther is of much concernment inthe Fermentation 
of Cyder. 

Wheaten-Bran cat in after Fermentation, thick- 
ens the Coat or Cream, and is'a great preferya- 
tion to it. 

Oder that isin danger of being fpoyled, may 
be preféryed, or reeovered by putting into a 
Hogs-head about a Gallon of unground Wheat, or 
fome Muftard-feed ground in about a Pint of 
Cyder, or Sack, which is better. 

Stone Troughs are not good to beat or grind 
Cyder in, becaufe they bruife the Kernels too 
much , which gives an ill Taft to the Cyder. 

And 
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And after they are ground or beaten, let them 
ftand a Day or two before they are preft, which 


will caufé it to haye a better Colour, and doth 
alfo caufe ica little to ferment and maturate in the 
Pulp. Alfo after it is prett ’tis good to let the 
Cyder ftand in a Vat covered, to ferment about 
twenty four Hours, before it is tunned up, and 
then draw it by a Tap from the Vat within a- 
bout two Zuches from the Bottom, leaving the 
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ed, and pref$ them ina Hair Cloth as your Apples, 
or Pears, after their grinding or Beating. Ler the 
Liquor ftand inthe Vat to fettle, and then draw 
it off into Bottles, which mutt be ordered as for 
Cyder and Perry, and well ftopt with good Corks, 

PLOMS ‘make a yood Wine , but not fo 
brisk-and fine as the C herries;the Black Pear-Plum 
is the beft. 

MU LBERRIES makea tichand high co- 


Feces or Dregs behind, which will not be loft , yo loured Wine, and of a flrong Body ; tt is very 


if you put itupon the Chaff, for then it meliorates 
the Pur, or Water Cyder, if you make any. 

Your Cyder, or indeed Perry, being Zumed 
up, leave a finall Venr open'for fome Days, un- 
til its windy Spirit is fpent, which otherwife will 
break the Barrel, or fid fome other Vent that 
will always abide open, to the fpoyling of the 
Cyder, if you find it not out and ftop it. 

If Cyder or Perry proves thick and fowrifh, 


good to 
Tindure. . 

RARSBERRIES isan excellent leafant Wine: 
and if mixt with other Liquors, adds an excellent 
high Flayour and Guft unto them. The ufual 
Way to make this Wine,is to boylup the Juice with 
Sugar , and pur it up in Bottles. Of this Juice 
two or three Spoonfuls are fafficient, to put into 


put to {mall or pale Wines to adda 


_ 4 Bottle of Claret, which willgive it the Guft of 


put into the Cask at the Bung-hole fome Apples, 20 Rarfberry Wine. 


which will caufe'a new Fermentation, and very 
much quicken the Cyder, provided you draw it 
off into another effel within a few Days after. 
Butif it beonly a little fowrith, or drawn of in 
another Veflel, the way to corrett or preferve ir, 
iS to put about a Gallon of Blanched-Wheat inte 
a Hogfhead, and fo according to that proportion 
into a greater or lefler Veffel. 

Mixture of Fruits makes good Cyder or Perry, 


G OOSBERRIES extracted in their due 
time, being neither too ripe nor too green, and 
mixt with Water and Sugar, make a palatable 
Wine; it is ufually made without boyliag, ‘be? 
caufé that contracts a brown Colour, and Water 
isaddedto it , to mitigate the ftrength. After 
Prepare it thus; Let the Goofterries be bruifed; 

ut not too much, which force from the Pulp 
through a Hair-cloth: The Juice thar comes out 


provided they be of an equal ripenefS, and well 30 put into an Earthen Por, the which let fland for 


picked from rotten ones, as alfo from Leaves , 
Stalks,or the like. 

The beft way to preferve Cyder long , is to 
Bottle it; in doing which obferve thefe Diredtions; 
You may Bottle it in two or three Days after it 
is well fetled, and before it hath throughly fer- 
mented ; or you may Bottle it in Afarch follow: 
ing, which by the curious is adjudged the beft 
time. After it has been botled a Week, provided 


four or five daystofettle, then draw it clear off 
into Bottles , putting to each Bottle two Ouncés 
of fine Sugar, and fo Bottle it up. 

CORK ANS are aifoa flrong Wine ; Ie ist 
be mixt with forme Waterand Sugar, and is beft 
to be boyled; when it is well fetled » let it be 
put up into Bottles, and well Corked. 

QUINCES make a ftrong and excellent 
Wine , which is thus made; Slice them , then 


itbe new, put into each Bottle a Piece of fine Loaf: o Prefs them in a Hair-cloth ; the Juice muft ftand 


Sugar, as big asa Nutmeg, which will make it 
brisk ; but if you Bottle it not till Afarch, then 
you may putinthe Sugar atthe time of the Bot: 
ling. Your great care is required in the well Cork- 
ing them, for if they take vent your Cyder or 
Perry (and indeed any fort of Liquor whatfoever) 
will be dead, and by confequence fpoyled. There- 
fore chufe your foft fpungy Corks, thar will 
fivell, and to prevent their flying tye them about 
the Neck of the Bottle with Pack-thread. 

Tn Summer you may keep them in cold Foun- 
taims, or in your Cellers covered over with Sand, 
and in Winter to prevent theit breaking with the 
Froft, cover them with Straw, and by this good 
ordering them you may Paty them many Years, 
Provided the Frué be good, and of a ftrong 

- Body. 


Of Wines made of the Fuice of Fruits. 


Herries makea fine, cool and pleafant Drink 

\_j for the Summer Seafon, but being of no 
{trong Body, will not keep long ; yet the Morefo 
Cherry will keep,and for Brandy this doth far ex- 
ceed the Black Cherry,being of a curious Taftand a 
great Cordial; for ‘the making this Wine gather 


fuch Cherries that are ripe,and not rotten or bruit, 


in a Vat, or Veflel, to fettle as the other Li- 
quors, before it. is Borled up. If Sugar , and 
fome Aromatick Spices were put in, it would 
much add to the pleafantnef$ of the Taft. 

MEAD or METHEGLIN being right- 
ly ordered, is an excellent Liquor, the purenefs 
and whitenefS of the Honey is the chief cau of 
its clearnefS. Ic is made feveral ways. 

Ifhall_ give you Inftru@ions forthe making ic 


9 two or three ways, which are adjudged the beft. 


Take one part of Clarified Aloney, and eight 
parts of pure clear tunning or Spting Water (bur 
for weak Mead a far lefs quantity of Honey, ) 
boy! them well together in aCopper or other 
Veiiel,untill good part be confumed; then takeit 
off the Fire, and when it is almo% cold Tun it 
‘up, ahd it will work of it (elf Then fo foon a8 it 
has done Working, ftop up the Veflel very clofé, 
and if you have convenicncy , bury it under 
Ground for about tivo Months; if not, keep it 
in alow place, and this will rake away the taft 
and {inell of the Honey and Wax, and give ic 
a Flavour likeWine. ; 

If you would! have it of an Aromatick Taft, 
to about 12 Gallons you may add thefe Tngre- 
dients, viz. Flowers of Rofemary, and Bhar erm, 
of each a'finall Handful; a Handful ef ae 
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of Thime,one Ounce of Nutmegs and Cloves, + 
an Ounce of Cixamon, and of Ginger, and Car- 
dimum of each two Drams 5 flice the Nutmegs , 
and Ginger, and bruife the Cloves. 4 

‘Another way is, To twelve Gallons of {cum 
Muji ot Liquor, as aforefaid, take one Ounce of 
Ginrer, = Ounce of Cinamon, of Cloves, and 
Pepper of each two Drams ; let all thefe be grofs 
beaten, the one half fowed in a Bag, and the o- 
ther loofe; and let them boy! in the Liquor a- 
bout half an Hour. ie: Ste 

Some mix their Honey and Water until it will 
bear an Egg, by which rule you may make it 
ftronger or weaker at your pleafure. 

Another way is, To fixteen Gal/ons of Muf? take 
one Ounce of Thime, one Ounce of ELglantine, 
+ an Ounce of Marzerom, and as much of Ro/e- 
mary ; 2 Ounces of Ginger, one Ounce of Ci- 
namon, and of Cloves and Pepper of each 3 an 
Ounce, all grofs beaten ; of thefe Ingredients let 
the one half be boyled in a Bag, ani the other 
loofé, as aforefaid. 

Another way, To about eight Gallons of Wa- 
ter, and one Gallon of Honey, as aforefaid, add 
three or four li. of Reafons of the Sun, ftoned , 
without any other Ingredients or Spices. 

Note that all Green Herbs are apt to make 
the Methezlin or Mead flat or dead , and the 
Cloves make it high coloured. The fcumming 


20 tions. 
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tages, nothing can render aSeat m¢re delectable 
than when fituate amongft pleafant Zrees and 
Groves, without which it lieth unpleafanc, and 
naked, as being expofed to the Winds , and - 
Weather. 

There are feveral Sorts of Zrees, very ufeful 
and profitable, as well as ornamental; moft of 
which I fhall treat of: And firft with Zimber- 
Trees. 


TIMBERTREES. 


He 7rees reckoned for Timber are the Oak, 
the Elm, Afb, Beech, Walnut, and Che}- 
nut, * 
The Oak hath the preeminence of all others, 
for its ftrength and DurablenefS; and for that 
reafon is made ufe of for building of Ships, for 
which the Englifh Oak excels all other Na- 
It is a Zree that will grow. and _profper 
in any fort of Land, either good or bad, as on 
Clayey, Sandy, or Gravelly Ground , whether 
dry-or moift, warm or cold; but that which is 
moft agredble , is the black, deep and faft 
Mold, and rather dry, and on a rifing Ground, 
than low and moift. They will alfo grow on 
hilly and ftony Ground, though but flowly. 
For the Propagation you may fow corns in 
Beds well dug and prepared ; the Seafon for which 


it in the boyling is injurious, for that being of 30 is foon after they are full ripe; for they muft 


the nature of Yeft, helps it to Ferment and pu- 


rify; but tis cuftomary with moft to take off 


the Scum in the boyling, and for fetting it to 
work, to ufe Yeft, which is not fo good. 


Gg A Pe Xk 


Of the Benefit by Raifing and 
planting of Timber-Trees , and 
other Lrees ufeful for Building, 


Fewel , and other Mechanick 


Vfes. 


MY and confiderable are the advantages 5° 


by Wood and Trees, for tis experimen- 
tally known that an dcre of Mountainous and 
barren Ground not worth cultivating , being 
planted with Zrees,and Coppices, will be worth 
an Acre of indifferent good Ground well Hut 
banded; Alfo it improves and meliorates Ground, 
if cleared and ploughed : And 7Zrees being 
planted in Hedg-rows are very commodious to 
keep off cold Winter Blafts that nip the Corn , 


not lye long after they are gathered, for. the 
withering Spoyls them. The Spring following 
they will come up and be fit to tranfplant into 
your Nurfery at convenient Diftances, until they 
are fit to plantinto your Grounds: Butit is, and 
hath been the common Opinion, efpecially a- 
mongft the Countrey People, whofe Cuftom is 
to follow their Predeceflors Foot-fleps, right or 
Wrong that the Oak of all other 7rees will nor 


4° srow,if fet; but ’tis a vulgar Error, for they will 


grow and thrive as well as any other forts of 
Trees, as hath experimentally been found, not 
only by thofe raifed from the Acorn, as aforelaid, 
but alfo by Sets drawn up in Hedg-rows, or o- 
ther places, and tranfplanted ; but thefe proye 
generally crooked, fo that you fhould cur off 
the Shoot clofé to the Ground when you plant 
it, and in the place thereof will {hoot up ano- 
ther that will grow ftreight. 

Befides the great benefit by the Wood for Buil- 
dings, Pails, Rayls, Mills, Sluces, &c. enduring 
both wet and dry, Wind and all Weathers, it is 
of fuch ufe, that Zaavers cannot drefS their Lea- 
ther without the Bark; likewife the Ma/?, that 
is, the Acorns, are of great advantage for the 
fatning of Swine, and that Bacon fo fed (efpeci- 
ally if they are fed with Pea/éfome time after) 
is of a delicate {weet Taft; and if falted with 
Salt-Peter inftead of Bay-Salt, will be little in- 


and pinch the Cattle ; and alfo qualifie the dry 60 ferior to the Weftphalia Bacon, fohighly efteem- 


Winds and parching Heat of the Summer, It al- 
fo affords Timber for the building and reedify- 
ing of Houfes, and Out-houfes ; as alfo for the 
making of Garts, Ploughs, and other Utenfils, 
together with a fupply of Fewel, fo deficient in 
many Champain Countreys. 

And befides thefé, and many more Adyan- 


a Acorns are alfo very good feed for Ra- 
cts. 
The Elm isa Tree ealily propagated, gtow- 
ing in moft forts of Ground; but it moft 
delights in light, loofe, and moift Land, and on 
the Banks of fuch leyel, and fertile Grounds, 
whether grayelly or chalky, it profpers well. 

This 
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This Zree is raifed from Syckers, which {hoot 
from the Roors in great plenty, which may be 
flipped off, and tranfplanted ; or if the Roots 
of an Elm, that is felled, be “cut into pieces , 
and put into Earth, they will fend forth Suck. 
_ ers. 

It is aZree very fit for. Avenues, or. Walks, by 
realon of its growing. fo ftreight, upright and 
high, oyer-topping all others, as alfo {0 near to- 
gether; and is of thar flexiblene(S that it may be 
brought to grow in any Shape. . 

If itis felled between November and February, 
it Will be all heart, or Spine, having little or no 
Sap; and is of great ufe for making all things 
that lic always wet, or always dry. 

The AS /Zis a quick growing Zree, thriving 
in any fort of barren , montainous and dry 
Ground,but not {o well for Ziméer, as in Coppice- 


Woods, nor will it thrive fo well as on good and 
20 Swine. . 


Ground, or fuch that is of a chalky, and white 
Soyl. 

"Tis raifed from the Seed, or Keys, which 
mutt be gathered when they begin to fall about 
Otober , and fo {own in Beds, as you do your 
Acorns or Haws,and the next Spring come Twelve- 
Month they will appear, and thrive very well; 
but they muft be removed , and fet thinner 
whilft they are finall, by reafon of their {peedy 
deep rooting. You mutt not cut off the Tops 


of the young finall 4/bes,by reafon it is a fappy 30 


Plant; but forthe greater Sets it is good to cut 
them near the Ground, for then they will fend 
forth new Shoots that will be better and larger. 
You may alfo.haye Plants drawn by thofe that 
draw Quick-fetts, which will prove very good ; 
but not like unto thofé that are raifed in a Nur. 
fery,asaforefaid. - 

, Tf you would rai thefe Zrees on Hills or o- 
pen Grounds, the beft way is to fow the Seeds 
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It is a Wood of a fine, clean and: white Grain, 
and not apt to flit or rend, which occafions it 
to be fo much ufed by Zurners, Foyners, @phol- 
Serers , and the like-Handy-crafts.. The Maft is 
very good and {weet Fecd for Swine, Deer, 
Pheafants, &c. ; 
The WALNOT-TREE is aWood of a fine Grain, 
and of a curious brown Colour , being of excel- 
lent ufe for curious Works, and therefore much 


10 ufed by the Cabinet-makers, Gun-Jmiths, and fach 


like Artificers. Tt delights in a good deep Mould, 
and is raifed from the Nut, as before directed in 
the Chapter of Fruit-trees. 

The CHESN2T delights in a light Ground, 
or in a moift Gravel, but will grow in any: Soy]; 
Ic is alfo raifed by the Nut as fe Wal-nut : ivis 4 
durable Wood for Building, and its Fruit is good 
for the Zable, efpecially roafted in the Embers ; 
and is efteedmed excellent for the Fatning of 


Of Trees for Fewel, and other ues. 


By [e BIRCH is a Tree that will grow and 
thrive in any place, as wellon the hot Gra- 
velly and fandy Ground, as on the cold, wer, 
and moorifh. ‘Tis raifed from Suckers, planted 
at convenient diftances, five or fixe Foot afunder, 
which foon will grow up to Trees. After the 
firft Year they fhould be cur within an’ Sich of 
the Ground, which will caufé them to fhoot out 
the ftronger. : 

The Wood is uféful for Turners ; and makes 
good Charcoal. 

This Zree yields the heft Sap, and moft in 
quantity of any in the Kingdom, which being 
prepared, either with Sugar or Honey, makes a 
pleafant Liquor, which now bears the name of 
BirchWine. \t is thus to be drawn from the 


in the place, either before; or after the Plough ; 40 Trees ; Cut off fome of the fall Branches, and 


and if in Coppices, or in fach places where the 
Plough cannot pals, then to prick in amongft the 
Ridges of Hafel, or the like fhruby ftuff, which 
will defend it from Carr/e until theZrees are grown 
up. 
Phe Seafon for fetting the 4/h for ufe, is from 
November to February; for if the Sap be but a 
little in the Zree thé Worm takes it, and foon 
Spoils the Wood. ; es 

The Afb is a fpeedy grower, and is of gene- 
ral ule for Carpenters, Foyners, Wheelrights, Coop- 
ers, Turners, and other Artificers , and. is alfo 
much ufed by Gardiners for Arbours, Palifado- 
Hedges, Hop-poles, &c. and for firing no Wood 
is comparable to it, either green or dry. 

The BEECH delights to grow in gravelly, 
- ftony, fandy and warm Ground, and on the fides 
and Tops of high Hills, and chalky Moun- 


‘tains. 


raifed from the Ma/j?, as the Oak; as alfo from 
young Plants drawn up, and Planted as before 
directed; for the Oak, whilft ir is very young it 
grows but flowly, but whien it is gotten out of 
the way, no Zree thrives better; and although 
it be crooked, knotty and ill fhapeny whilft ic 
is young, yet it will be otherwife when it comes 
to its full growth, 


This 7ree will grow to a great bignefS, and is 60 


hang Bottles with the ends of the Branches fo cut 
put into their months, into which the Chriftallin 
Liquor will diftil. You may alfo bore a Hole in- 
tothe Body of the Zree, putting therein a Tap, 
to which hang a Bottle to receive the faid 
Liquor. And by either of thefe ways good quan- 
tities thereof may be extracted in the Months of 
February and March when the Sap afcends, and 
before the Spring of the Leaf Ie will run bet 


5° when the Sun fhines warm, or when the Wind 


is South, or Weft. This Ligwor thus extracted; 
and well prepared,makes a very good and palate- 
able Wine. ! 

The MAP LE delights moft ina found and 
dry Soyl, either in Woods or Hedgrows. It is 
raifed from the Keys; as the 4/b. The Wood is 
very good for Turners and Foyners, being of a 
fine , light, and white Grain. ; 

The 2U IC K-BE A M delights ina light 
Ground, in Mountains and Woods. ’Tisa quick 
growing Wood, of chief ufe for Fewel , and is 
raifed from, the Setts; or the Berrys; which when 
ripe, may be fown. } 

The MORN-BEAM agrees belt vith 
Barren, cold and hilly Grounds ; ’tisto be raifed 
by Sets , which when fet, muft be cut withiri 
halfa Foot of the Ground,and from the Seds fown 

Sss in 
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in Odober, which’ are ripe in Augui?. It isa 
vet hatd Wood, and fic for Mil-wrights. Vf plan- 
ted at about a Fao? or eighteen Inches afunder 
in a fingle Row, it makes a fine Hedge, for it 
grows tall, with Leaves to the Foot of the 


She HASEL groweth in any kind of 
Ground, and chiefly ih Coppices ; tis raifed from 
the Nut, or from Sets, as the Filbeard, and is 
of principal ufé for Fewel. 


Of Aquaticks , or Trees growing in wa- 
tery places. 


; He PO P L AR thrives beft onthe Banks 
: of Rivers, or Ditches, but not in the Wa- 
ter, as the Wifow ; Tis raifed from the Branches 
éut off, and thruft ito the Ground; but cut 
not off the Top, until they have ftood two or 
three Years, and then they may be headed at 
eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty Foot high; or you 
may let them run up without topping, which is 
more ornamental, but not fo profitable. They 
may be planted at three or four Foot afunder, 
and will grow very well. 

The Wood is good for Zurners, as wellas for 
Fewel, being very profitable , and a great grow- 


er. ( 

The ASPEN TREE little differs from 
the Poplar ; only it will grow in dry places, and 
not in wet; it is raifed by Suckers, and muft be 
ordered as the Poplar, not cutting off the Head, 
the firft or fecond Year. 

The ABELE TRE Eisa kind of white 
Poplar, but of a finer Grain, ‘tis raifed of Slips 
from the Roots, as alfo from Layers, and Cut- 
ings ; ‘tisa fpeedy grower, and therefore very 
profitable to Plant. 


The WILLOW delights in wet and moorifh 4o 


Grounds, being commonly fet on the Sides of 
Ditches, or Rivers to receive the benefit of the 
Water to nourifh them. They are raifed of Sets,or 
Lopings, the greateft care being to choofe thofe 
that are Aa ae of a fine green, which fhews 
them to be kindly, and free from the Canker. 
They are to be cut Taperwifé, at the lower part, 
Which is to be thruft into the Ground, a deep 
Hole being made in the Ground by an Jron Crow, 


and the Set being thruft down therein,great care 50 requires. 


muft be that the Earth is well clofed about it, 
otherwife it will not draw root fo well; and alfo 
be careful that you raife not the Bark, or Rind, 
from the Wood. Your Sets being thus’ ordered, 
Jet them be bufht about to be preferved from the 
tubing of Cartle, to loofen them for two or three 
Years , and afterwards they are paft all danger : 
You mutt alfo keep them clean from Suckers, 
which draw away the Sap that fhould afcend to 


MAG RYTOCSOUL! TO) ROE. 


The WI THT isa larg Tree, and fhould be 
planted on high Banks, by reafon their Roots 
run very deep in the Earth. 

The SALLT isa very quick grower, and 
delights in Moorifh Grounds , as the Wi/- 
low. 

The OSZER requirs conftant Moifture, and 
therefore muft be planted in fuch places that are 
fubject to frequent overlowings. ‘They are raif- 


10 ed from the Shoots or Sets that fhould be cur a- 


bout Feéruary,and thruftinto the Ground, much 
after the way as the WiWow-Sets. They are very 
profitable and ufed by Basket-makers, Gardiners, 


“&c. an Acre being efteemed to be worth as much 


as an Acre of Wheat. 


OfLREES for FENCING. 


se Fis and enclofing of Ground being of 


fuch great benefit as already hath been dif- 
courfed, it willbe neceflary to treat of fuch 7rees 
as are requifice for the fame, with Directions 
how to raife, and order them; and firft of the 
White-Thorn. 

TheWHIT ET HOR Nisefteemed the beft 
for Fencing , being a ftrong and durable Hedge; 
*tisto be raifed from Plants, or by fowing the 
Haws in Beds dug and prepared, as before dire- 
Ged, and from thence (when {prun up) to be 


3° Tranfplanted, which is the fureft and beft way; 


for the Gardex-Quick (being that whichis fowen) 
is efteemed far before the Plants drawn up in 
Hedg-rows and Fields, and will thrive much be- 
ter, as being young and not ftunted.The beft way 
to fet your Quick fets ison the flat, the Ground 
being well dug and finely ordered, and let the Bor- 
dure confift of three Rows, and your Sets plan- 
ted -at about nine Ziches diftance, which will 
make a ftout Hedge; If you are not well fto- 
red with Quick fets, two Rows may ferye. Be 
fure tokeep the Bordurec'ean weeded, and ho- 
ed, which is a great furtherance to their grow- 
ing; otherwife they will be choaked up. After 
two Seafons you may cut them, which will caufe 
them to fhoot our the better, and thicker; andif 
the Seafon is dry, forget not to water them, 
Which is a great preférver. And laftly provifion, 
muft be made to preferve them from the Injuries 
of Cattle, by raifing Fences on each fide, if it fo 
The common way to plant Quick is 
onthe Bank, anda Hedge on the Top, which is 
not {0 good, for thefe reafons; Firft , being on 
the dry Bank the Sun hath more power, and fo 
ficcicates the Earth , thatthereis not that Moif: 
ture to nourifh the Quick, as that planted on the 
Flat. Secondly, The Bank being {helving, that 
Rain in the Summer Seafon thar fhould tefrefh 
it, falleth away into the Ditch; and Thirdly, 
In the Winter Seafon, which generally is wet, 


the Branches for their nourifhment , and at 6 the Drippings that fall from the Hedge planted 


four or five Years of Age the Heads fhould be 
Lopped, which will make them grow the bet- 
ter. 

The Willowis of great profit, and ufeful for 
divers occafions, befides for Fewel; fo that ’tis ob- 
ferved that a Willow will buy a Horfe, Before an 
Oak will Luy a Saddle. 


on the Top of the Bank, do kill it ; And 
thefe are the Reafons why there is fo many 
Gawls in thofé Hedges , which are not to be 
{een in thofe planted on the Flat. 
TheBL AC k-T HO R Nisa good Fence,and 
railed as the White-Thorn. 
The HOLLY, for fight, ornament and-de- 
fence, 
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fence, is by may préfetred ‘before the White- 
Thorn, being always green, and'fo thick that it is 
not to be feen through ; the only fault is, ‘tis 
very flow in ftowing. Tt is railed of the Ber- 
ries, and of Sets, as the White-T, horn ; but the 
Sets are more difficult to grow, unlefS they are 
Planted Jate'in the Spring, and well watered. 

The PT RACA NT FLA isan excellent Fence, 
having ftrong prickly Branches, and ithe Leaves 
are always green. ‘It is quick of growth, and 
eafie to be railed, either from the bright Coradine- 
Berries, which hang moft part of the Winter on 
the Zrees, ot from Suckers or Slips. The Ber 
ries lye in the Ground as long as thofe of the 

‘White. Thorn. 

The ELDER makes a good Fence for a 
Shelter, but not for Security , as not being fo 
thick : the Cuttings fer will grow, being kept wa- 
tered. ‘ 

The FURZES, called Devonfbire Furzes, 

make a ftout Fence, and {0 ftrong, that nothing 
» can enter it. The beft way for raifing this Fence, 
isto dig the Ground whete you intetid your 
Fence, and fow the Seed in Rows, made with a 
Kill-Plowgh, ot with a Alve; three ot folit Rows 
are fufficient. This will grow upon a dry Bank, 
and be far better than any dead Hedge. 

If you have any barren Ground » hot worth 
Plowing and Sowing, it is good Improvement to 
Plow and Sow ie 
as for Brewing, Baking, or the like ules, 

All thee forts of Hedges ate to be ordered 
and kept, as before directed for the White- 
Thorn. 


Of Trees for Ornament of Gardens, Ave- 
nues, Parks, and the like. 


He LIME is of all Trees the moft beau- 
uful for Walks, and moft unifotm both as 
to its height and: {preading Branches ; and if fet 
near together, affords a pleafant datk Shade ; 
Its Blooms in Fane and Jily are. very fraprant 
and pleafing to the Scent. F 
Ie delights ina good rich and deep Soil: "Tis 
raiféd from Seeds or Berries that drop from the 
Trees in Autumn, as alfo from Suckers > as the 
Elm-Tree is. 


For the greater Ornament they are Cut or 56 


Headed at about eight Foot high,thar thereby all 
the 7rees maybe of an equal Height; bur if faf. 
fered to mount up without checking , they will 
become very tall in a fhorr time , being quick 
growers. 
The STCAMORE isa Tree that delights 
in’ any indifferent or light Ground’, but rather itt 
amoift thandry. Itis raiféd of the Heys, and 
fown in datum, when they fall fron the Trees, 


Io 


go the Shade , 
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Kernels taken out of the Clogs, which being laid 
in Water fome Days‘, and then Iaid before fome 
gentle Fire, will-open fo that you may get out 
the Seeds, which mutt be fown in Beds, as before 
ditected for other forts. 

‘The Fir may be raifed from S/j 
lofty and ftreight ; but the Pina 
proudeft and ftatelicft Branches,and 
and more beautiful Leaf 

Out of thefe Trees are made 7; urpentine ,Rofin, 

Pitch, and Tar; 
, The HORS ECHES NUT profpers well 
in Exgland, delighting in Ground that is not too 
dry ; the beft is a rich Garden-Mould. It is a 
quick grower, being raifed by Layers, and affords 
a pleafant fight in the Spring, when its Turpen- 
tine Buds put forth into curious Leayes >» and 
bears a Clufter of fine Flowers. 

The Z 0c @S, LARCH, and PLANTA 


5, it groweth 
er bears the 
kath a fairer 


20 N@S, ate not in much efteem amongft us; but 


afford an excellent Shade. 

The CYPRESS §s 4 cutious Tree, and de- 
lights moft in a warm and dry Ground, It ig 
raifed froti the Seed, fown in March , and well 
endures temoving, and may be brought to grow 
in any fafhion , either Pyramidal , which is the 
ufual way, or in Hedges kept clipr. 

The C4 DAR is a Tree not common athoneft: 
us, but grows in great plenty in America. Itis 


with Furz-feed fot Fewelling, 30 raifed of the Seeds, and may grow in our Cli- 


mate, being a beautiful Zee. 

The EYGH-TR EE is an Eyer-greén, moft 
commonly growing in Church-yards. "Tis raifed 
from the Seeds fown in Beds » Which will not 
come tip till the fecond Year, It is alfo taifed of 
Suckers ot Plants, but is difficult to gtow. The 
Wood is very hard , and fit for divers curious 
Works. 

The BAT-TREE delights to grow beft in 
like unto the Lawre/; yet it will 
grow in moft Places and Soils. It is raifed from 
Seeds, Suckers, Sets, or Layers, as the Law- 
rel. 

The PRIVET hath been formerly more 
ufed than at prefént for Hedges between Walks, 
as alfo fot 4réors, being an Ever-green. 

The PAILLTREA isa beautiful Plant, 
always in its Verdure; and now much ufed in 
Hedges, Arbors, ot the like, inftead of Privet = 
It delights in a warm fertil Soyl; *tis a very 
quick grower, and may be railed of the Seeds or 
Berries, fown in the Spring ; as alfo of the Slips, 
fet like the Slips of Box. 

The ALATERN@S profpers well in this 
Kingdom: It is very beautiful and sufeful for 
Hedges and Arbors, being green, with an ae 
Blofiom. ’Tis raifed from Seeds » and isa fwift 
grower. 


which will come up the next Spring, being of 4 Go Certain Rules to be obferved for the better 


fpeedy growth. Alfo Sets cut from the Trees 
will grow, if {et in moift Ground, anid’ kepr wa- 
tered. ‘ 

The FTR, PINE, PI NASTE R, and 
PITC HTREE, delights in cold, high, and 
aocky Mountains; but Ground that is Hor, dry, 
and fandy, is not good’; they’ até raiféd’ of the 


rafing the aforefaid Trees in way of Nar- 
fey. 

- Lthough Zrees may be raifed by Suckers, 
A Sets, Slips, and the like, yet the beft and 


fureft way is from the Seed: for they take Root 
fooneft, 
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fooneft, and thrive far fafter, which is contrary 
to moft Fruit-Treesand make the ftreighteft and 
rae Meeaees for fowing your Seeds is in the 
Spring , for then neither the Coldnefs of the 
Winter, nor the Mice and other Vermin will pre- 
judice them ; and for the better preferying them 
fromdrying, rotting or decaying, you may put 
them into’ Pors or Veffels, with a mixture of 
Earth or Sand not too dry,and at the Spring you 
will find them {prouted, and be as forward as if 
fownin Autumn, 

The Mats, or Seeds that you defign to fow 
fhould betaken from good thriving Zrees, with 
found Stocks; alfo the Seed fhould be weighty, 
clean, and bright. 

The Ground for your ,Nurféry fhould be well 
fenced in, and fheltered from the North and Eaft 
Winds, and of a Soyl fomething dry; for Trees 
will ‘better thrive, being removed out of dry into 
moift Ground, than out of moiftinto dry. The 
Ground muft be welldug, and brought to a fine 
mellow Mould, and clear from Weeds. Being 
thus prepared, fow your Seeds in {mall Furrows 
or Trenches, about five Inches deep, and about 
two Foot broad , with a convenient diftance be- 
twixt, for the better weeding and dreffing the 
young Sets, and cover them over with Earth 
with a Garden-Rake , and let every fort of Seed 
be fown apart. 

The place where you fow your Firs,Cypreffes, 
Pines, and other tender Winter-Greens , fhould be 
theltered from the cold Winds, and fuch Seeds 
thould not be fown above an Inch deep, and 
finely coyered oyer with fifted Mould ; and for 
the more conyenient remoyal of the Pine, you 
may fet two or three Seeds in an Earthen Por 
without a Bottom, filled with rich Mould, {et- 
ting them into the Ground up to the Brims. 
When they grow, leave only one, which in two 
or three Years growth may be removed without 


hazard, and in time the Plant will rid it felf of 


the Por. 

Thefe young Plants muft be carefully kepr 
from Weeds , and in a dry Seafon water them. 
In the cold Winter Seafon you may lay over 
them fome Bu/hes or Furzes, with Straw feattered 
over to preférve them from the cold Winds. 

For the raifing a Coppice from Mafts or Seeds, 
let the Ground be well Ploughed, as if for Corn, 
and fow it with Winter Corn , mixt with your 
Maft, Nuts, Berries, and Seeds that yon intend to 
fow ; Let the Corn be reaped high, for the 
Stubble is a great preferyative- of the young 
Shoots in the Winter , and fo lay it up for a 
Coppice, fencing it about that Cattle annoy it 
not. 


Concerning Tran{planting Trees. 


: / He beft Scafon for Tranfplanting of Trees, 6 


1s foon after the Fall of the Leaf; but 
they may be removed any 
Weather, until Fedruary. 
Cut not off the Tops of the 4/h, Lyme, Syca- 
more, and the like Trees thatare pithy, the firft 
Year of their removal, becaufe the Wer will be 


time after in open 
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apt to perifh them; neither cut off the Heads,nor 

too many of the Branches or Roots of the Firs, 

Pines, or the like Trees, by reafon of their aptnefS 

tofpend their Gum, which is very injurious to 

them... 

In the tranfplanting of theSuckers Cions, Layers 
or Slips of the Lime, Elm, Hlorfe-Chefnut, Birch 
and fuch like Trees fo propagated, you are to 
obferve the fame Seafon , and Method as you 

10 do in the removal of the young Seedlings of 
the other Zrees; only that for the fliping. or lay- 
ing of {uch Branches of .Zrees that had not be- 
fore taken any Wet, the beft time is in the Top 

of the Spring, when the Sap is newly rifen, and 

the Zrees ready to Bud. i q i. 

All sEver-Greens are to be removed inthe 
Spring, for the Cold would kill them before they 
come to draw Root. ‘ 

All Aquaticks, asthe Willow, Poplar, Ofer, Al- 

20 der, Afpen, Withy, and thelike, that are raifed 
of Sets, are tobe planted in the Months of 

January and February. ‘ 

In tranfplanting be careful to preférve the 
fimalleft Roots that gather the Sap, and in filling 
the Earth about the Roots keep them to a Level, 
with Earth between them ; for the well fetling 
thefe Reots conduceth much to the thriving ofthe 
Tree; and leaveas much of the Root as you can, 
cuting only the 7op-Root , or downright Roots, 

30 icine reftevery way, that they may the 

better get nourifhment for the Zree. 

Plant not too deep, nor below the good 
Earth into Gravel, Clay, Sand , Water, or the 
like, but rather very fhallow, and raife up the 
Earth about the Zrees in Hillocks, and as near 
as you can tranfplant into better Mould, as be- 
fore directed ; and the Holes ought to be made 
larger and deeper than the Tree riquires, to the 
end it may be filled up with loofe Earth, which 
is better for the young Roots to Earth in. 

In the fetting your Zrees, you ought to ob- 
ferve a Diftance anfwerable to the fort of Frees, 
as the Oak , Walzut, and fuch like {preading 
Trees fhould be planted at greater diftances, at 
Jeaft forty Foot afunder. The Chefnut , Afh, 
Beech, Fir, @c. may ftand fomething nearer, 
and the Elm, Hornbeam, as alfo the Aguaticks, - 
will grow very near, eyen to touch one another. 

If you water your 7rees {oon after their Trans- 
planting, it conduceth much to their growing, 
5° fetling the Earth about the Roots, except it bein 

an extream cold Seafon, and the Plant of aten- 

der kind; however be not wanting of watering 
any Sort in a dry Seafon the firft Summer after 
their planting. And if the Zrees have been car- 
tied far, and kept Jong out of the Ground, al- 
though bound about the Roots with Straw 

Fern, Mat, ox the like, as is ufual ; the beft way 

to revive them is to lay them in Water fome 
o time before their Planting. 

For the prefervation of your Trees from Cat- 
te it is conyenient to Fence them about with 
Buthes, Boards, Rails or the like, with a Stake 
for keeping the Zee fixt,that the Wind may not 
loofen itat the Root; and when you faften the 
Tree to the Stalk, fix fome Mo/s, Hay, or the like. 
to preferye it from gauling. 
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For 


lay about the Roots Fern, Mufhy Straw, Hfay or 
the like ; alfo Sones are very good for the fame 
» and: Keep the Trees faft ac the Roors 
from fhaking with the Wind: 


Of Pruning; C. utting, Shrouding and Fel: 
ting of Lrees and C oppices. 


Pruning. of Trees is the taking off all Super- 
fluous, and dead Branches, which is a great: be- 
nefit to the Zree; for the doing of which the beft 
Seafon is in (and about) January, and rather 
whilft the Zrées are Young, than otherwife; this 
is :to be performed with a Sharp Bil, or 4x; 
making: your Strokes upwards,to prevent the flit- 
ung of the Zree,or Bark, at the fall of the Branch, - 
and be fure cur ir off clean, finooth, and clofe 
for by cutting ir otherwife the Stump rotting, 
will leave a hollow Hole which will decay the 
Tree. 
~ Thofeu7rees nor fic for Timber, but fach'that 
are defigned for prefent ule, -for Fewel, ®&c. 
inay be Lopped, or Shrouded at convenient fea. 
fons. | 

The harder. Woods may be Lopped at any 
time ‘during the Winter {éafon, bur the Elia, the 
Afb; and fuch like Pithy and fott. 
beftto be Lopped in the beginning of the Spring, 
Teaft the Winter Injure the Zree: and it is nov 
good, to Lop them too often ; once in ten, or 
twelve Years «being fufficient'; and for prefer- 
ving the 7Zrees from decaying, cut the remainin 
Stumps aflope, and {mooth, as before directed, 
that they may caft off the Water which rots 
them. z 

Take nor off the Head of any Aguatick, (be- 
fore Unlopped) growing upright and fmooth af 
ter they iare about ‘the bignefS of a Mans Leg, 
unlefs yon have fome Collateral Shoots to draw 
up. the Sap; for it will endanger the ree, 

Thefe Aquaticks may be Cut, or Lopped every 
four or five Years; but cut them not too near the 
main Stock, whichoft times occafions the dy- 
ing of the Zree ; efpecially if too great Lops; alfo 
it hinders new'Shoots: You may Lop them in 
February, or the beginning of March, if defigned 


40 


for Sets, otherwife in the Winter beforé the Sap 50 


» begins to rife. : 3 
The Growth of Coppices is various, according 
tothe Nature of the Ground, fo that no prefixt 
time can be fet for the time of their ftanding be- 
twixt Felling and Felling , for in fome Grounds 
the Wood will be ata good growth at nine Years; 
in others at ten, eleven or twelve ; whereas in o. 
thers not until fifteen or more, fo that the bignefS 
of the Wood muft be your direction, which 
when grown to an indifferent fize, fhould he fel- 66 
led, for after that ic will not grow fo faft asar 
the firft. ‘ 
~~ The Seafon for falling Coppices is from Mid- 
September to Mid-March, and Jet no Carts and 
Fforfes come into the Wood after March, for fear 
. of breaking, or bruifing the young C/ovs; and al- 
fo let your Woods be fenced and preferyed from 


10 beft Way is to 
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Cattle cropping the young Shoots in the Spring , 
which is a very great Injury; for,it will Stunt them: 
Cut not aboye half a Foot from the Ground, and 
flopewite triming up fuch as you {pare for Stand. 
ards, Which may be left atthe di cretion of an 
underftanding Wood-Man, : 

If any Coppice hath been negleéted and receiy- 
ed injury by the browzing of Cattle,or the like,fo 
that you perceive’ the Wood to be ftunted, the 
fellitdown, for let it ftand never 
fo long ‘it will not thrive ; and after the felling 
by due care and well ordering, it will thrive as well 
as any other, i rs 

For the Felling of Zimber-Trees you fhould 
confider if they are of full growth ; for after 
that it is ill Husbandry to let them ftand, but for 
the  preférvation of the growth, and encreafe 
thereof for future Ages, it is good Husbandry ta 
plane two young ones for every one felled. Next, 
3 for if you 
defign your Timber for Sale, then the beft time for 
Oaks is from Mid-dpril'to Midfummer , the Sap 

ing then up, fo that the Barf will run, Which 
is confiderable advantage, being bought up by 
Tanners : And if 1am not miftaken ‘there isa 
Statute Prohibiting the felling of Oaks but at fuch 
a Seafon when the Bark will run, but’ for all 
Timbers Trees the Winter feafon whilft the Sap 
is downis beft. . 

If you would havé Oaken Timber 
ufe,then fell it in December, or Fanuary, at which 
ime it is cleareft of Sap, f0 that it will not be 
fo much fubje to the Wornt, neither will it cat, 
twine, or rift,as if cut in the Summer, and it wil] 
alfo laft longer in any Building, and not be fo 
apt to yeild under a burthen, for the more Sap 
is init, the fooner will itrot and decay. 

Fell your Zimber Trees not in the increafe nor 
full of the Afooy, nor in Windy Weather, for that 
oft times Spoyls the Zree. 

If you defign to reférye the Roots in the Earth, 
for a new encreale of Suckers, then fell the Zree 
as near the Earth as you can, for that is the 
beft Zimber; otherwife grub up all the Roots. 


for your own 
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Of the feveral Sorts of Beafts , 
ise and Infeéts, neceffary ti 
be kept, and the great Benefit 


accruing thereby. 


i | He Country Mans chief Benefit confifts it the 

| well ftocking his Grounds, with Cattle, Foils; 
and Ju/efs : I fallin this Chapter, take Notice 
of thofé of moft ufé and profit, omitting the 
Horfé (which may juftly claim , Preheminence of 
of all others,) as having already treated thereof; 
moré at large in the Treatife of Hlorfmanfbip, 
and fhall therefore begin with the Ox 3 and 


Cow ; 5 
Tee The 


a Je bred in the C 

‘ows and Oxen ace bred inthe Coun- 
a pe de Lancaler, Staford, Lincoln, 
Glocefter,andSomr/etboth for largnefSand neatnefs 
offhape, ‘Lhole bred. itTorkftere , Darhy-[hire, 
Lancafpire's aud Staford-fbire are generally; black, 
wich large well {pread Elorns, 5 Thole bred in 
Lincoln-/hine ‘axe for the moft part pide, very: tall 
and Jarae, and’ moft) fic for labour ; Thofe bred. 
in Somerfet-/bire,.and Glaefter-/bire, are generally 
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giveth AG/k longeft, is beft both for the Dary, 
and. for Breed ; forthofe that go long dry are not 
fo teeming. 

CALVES may be bread thefé too ways ; 
The one todet rhem run with their Dams all the 
Year , which maketh the beft Calves, but is not 
fo profitable , as lofing the Cows Milk; The o- 
ther to take them from their Dams after ten or 
twelve Weeks; but for a Fortnight before you 


red, and for Shape much like thofe of Lincon+ yo wean them, let them have fome Water pur into 


fire. Wike-fbire breeds large Catéle,bur ill Shaped 
Alornes. and}. Eleads.. Now. for the breeding of 
Store-Catrle, “tis not good to mix thofé thar are 
Red vith the Black ones. for their Shapes and 

Golours are. fo contrary, that their Iffue: will be 
y ticomely tothe Eye. 

‘ Abie ie - much bs the Males of all Crea- 
tures are. the principal in the Breed and Genera- 
tion , tlierefore great care ought ro be taken inv 
the choifé of the Bx//, which for a: curious Shape 20 
fhould be as followeth ; He fhould be ofa quick 
and {harp Countenance, his Horns the larger the 
better, his Neck flefhy,,.with a broad and curled 
Forehead, his Ears. tough within, with; Hair like 
Velvet, his Eyes black and large, his Muce/large 
and broad at the upper Lép,butnarcoyrand fmall 
at the. neather, his) Ne/rils wide and open, his 
Dew-Jap extending fronvhis nether, Lip down: to 
his Fore-Loorhs large, thin and hairy, his» Shoud- 
ders large, broad’ and deep, his: Brea/é rough and 32 
big, his, Back ftrait- and: flat, eyenito the fetting 
on of his Zay/, which fhould ftand: high, of a: 
good, Length and buth-hairéd: 5 his: RiZs!broad 
and wide, his: Belly long, and-large, his AZuck/e- 

- tones round, making his Buttocks Square, his 
Thighs round and well truft;: his Legs ftraiv and 
fhort joynted, his Avees round and big, and his 
Ffooves: long. andi hollow. And: having a! Ball 
with thefe_ good Shapes,, of as many of them as 
youcan, youneed not doubtof a good Breed, 40 
provided, your Cows are tolerable good. 


COWS. 


The COW thould be chofen of the fame 
Countrey as the Bx, and as near as you can 
of the fame Colour, only her @/dder fhould be 
white, with four Yetts and no more, and not 
flefhy, but Jarg2 and lank, and fuch a one will 
prove good to the Pag/; her Belly fhould be 5 
round and Jarge,er Fore-head broad and finooth, 
with well fpread Horns. The Cow affords great 
profit , as wellifor the Darie, as for Breed to 
thofe that have good ftore of Ground, and Fod- 
der; forthere is no greater profit to be made than 
by Cows, cither in raifingand breeding them up, 
or by buying them when in Ca/f, and felling 
them with cheir Calf by their fides, e{pecially 
near. Landini 

The Dutch Cows are very good for the: Pail’, 6 
giving as much as two ordinary: Englifh ones; be- 
inya large fort, much likean Ox, but ill fhaped 
Heads and Horns; they commonly bring two 
Calves at a time. 

The Red Cows Milk: isi efteemed the eft; bur 
the Black ones brings thebeft Calves. The youn 
ger the Coir, the better for Breed. That Cow that 
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Milk \uke-warm to drink; then’ they are fit, if 
in the Spring or Summer {eafon to put out to 
Grafs, which muft be fhort and feet, by no 
means rank ; But if in the Winter feafon, to be 
féd. svith fine, fiveet and foft Hay, which’ put 
into low Racks; that they may learn to feed 
thereon ; and ir Were not amifs to Houfe’ your 
Calves the firft Winter in the cold Nights. » It is 
cuftomary with fome to take the€a/ves from their. 
Dams atter the firft fucking, and fo to: bring 
them up by Hand: with flic Milk, made only luke- 
Warm;for to givethem that which is hot is very 
dangerous ; but this way I hold troublefome. 
Thofé Calves that are Calved in four or five 
Days after the change of the Moon, are not good 
to rear; bur fell them off to the Butcher ; and 
the beft time to rear Calves, is from Michaelmas 
to Candlemafs. Thofe Male Calves that you in- 
tend for Oxer, the beftSeafon-togeld them is ini 
the: old: of the Moon, and when they are fifteen or 
twenty days old, for then there is leaft danger; 
and: the: Qx is faid to be higher and: larger of 
Body, and longer Horned. 

The OX is a very profitable Beaft ; for 
befides the great benefit made by them when fat- 
ted for the Butcher , they perform the Office 
of the Horfe, both for Ploughing and: Carting , 
and therefore are much ufed in divers parts’ of 
this Kingdom; and thofé that once make ufe of 
them, feldom: quit their Service, for that ofthe 
Fforfe; for they require not that care and charge 
in keeping ; and when they grow old, are fatted 
forthe Burcher, fo that there is not that lof; as 
by: Alorfes, norare they fubjeét to fo many Dif- 
eafes ;. "Tis true; they are flower in their Work, 
but will perform as much with the allowance of 
more time, and. that fault-may be eafily: born 
with:The larger your Oxen are, the better both for 
Draught and Feeding. In matching your Oxex 
for the Yoak, they fhould be as near as poffi- 
ble of an equal fize, ftrength and Spirit; forthe 
ftronger (without. great cate: of the Driver) will 
wrong the weaker , and the: duller will injure 
the free fpirited; and thofeOxen are fitteft for 
the Yoak which are of the gentléft nature. — By: 
no means put your Oxew beyond: their ordinary’ 
pace, for that: caufeth heat, whiclybreeds. Surfeits, 
whic is found very prejudicial unto them, even 
fometimes with the lofs off their-lives: Their 
Food is but ordinary, Barly, Oates, or Peafeftraw, 
will: fu ffice them, and fometimes: for change fome 
Hay mixt amongft the Fodder. 

For the Oxen bred’ for the Butcher, fee that they 
are‘always lufty and healthful, which youmay 
know'by a good"Zay/' and! a good Pyz/e, ‘for if 
the: Hair of one ox both beloft, he isawatter, 
and-will be longin:feeding. If they lick, ae 

elyes 
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felyesall over, “tis A pood fist they are fit for the 
Butcher, and will feed, fhewinw founditefS, ‘and 
“ that they take joy inthemfelves ; yet whilft they 
fo lick themfelves they feed hot, therefore if you 
lay their own Dung upontheir Aiides, it will 
caufe then to leave licking, and fall ro feeding. 
For the kttowledge of a fav Bea/h) handle his 
hindmoft Rib; and if it be foft‘and -loofe like 
Down, it fhews he is outwardly well fed ; the 
like doth foft Afuckve-bones; and a big Neck round 
and knotty; if his Cod be big-and full, itfhews 
he is well Tallowed, ahd fodoth the Crop behind 
the Shoudders + Tf it bea Cow) handle her Navel, 
and if that be Bip, round'atid {oft} "tis 4 fige fhe 
‘is well Tallowed: Many othet Obfervations 
nee are to know ‘fav Gartle, But thefe fhall (at 
ce. 


Directions to keep Beafts and other Cat- 
tle. 


FS keeping of Catrle tothe moft advantage 
théré fhould be fveral Cli/ey of Pa/tare 
Ground to put them in, which fhould be well én- 
clofed and fenced about with Ditches or Hedges, 
the better to fever and keep apart the grearefi and 
ftrongeft Cattle from the weak and finall ones, 
efpecially'in thé Wintér, whet thicy are’ foddted; 


10 Murren, or any Difeafe. . 
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Lean Oxen for. Graifing, chufé thofe that are 
young, or at leaft thofe that are well Mouthed, 
and not wanting any Teeth; alfo fuch that,haye 
broad Ribs; a thick Hide} and loole skin’. 
Alfo in buying Cattle either fat or lea, endea- 
vou to know Where chey weré bred ; for if they 
come off from better Grouhd than that you 
defign them for, they will not thrive, but rather 
grow worfesand likewile fee if they até ftee from 


Now fot the preleryatioh’ of Cure in oll 
health, it is good to Jet thet Blobd’ (except hte 
Calves) every Springs and Fall, the Moon being 
in any of the lower Signs ; and alfo to give thei 
a Drench made of the Pickle of Olives, mixed 
with an Head of Garfick brurfed’ therein: And 
for your Calves, lec them not go too early to 
Grafs. But Difeafes beitis comthon amongtt Cat- 
He, ¥ fhall take notice of forte of thé moft com> 


20 mod, With! Ditections for thei ci/re. 


DED tea Re IOS. 
Of the Fever, 
His Diftemper proceeds either ftom a Flex 


of céld Hamors éngendred through’ col 
keeping , or from a Surfeit of Food that is raw 


for if all forts and. fizes'go together, the great 30and mufty. The Sigas of this Difeafe are a 


and ftrong ones Avil’ over-mafter the others; 
drivitia chen from place to plate, and trampling 
and fpoylit® more Fodder than they eat; Ant 
by bene! Fodthed abroad, if fevered a8 afore- 
faid, far lefS wilk fetve them thaft if képe at 
Houfe, and the Cartr/e will thrive the better ; 
befides itis an improvement to the Ground. 


Etow 16 difpofe of Cattle a® Paffure: 


. T Hither Cattle', Fforfe, or Sheep put into 
b Field aloné, will eac down the Paftute e- 
ven, except it be’ overftockt , and that is not 
good ; thérefore “tis conveniént to put Horfés 
and Beaffs together , for there is fome Grafs that 
an’ Hlérfe will eat that a Beaff will not : But 
Hrorfes and Sheep will not agreé well together, 
both being fiveet Feeders,and clofe Biters. Mi/ch- 
Cows and! Draught-Oxen feed clofet arid barer than 
thofe that are Fat. 

If a Milch-Cow haye too much Meat, and grow 
fat, fhe will abate her M/k, and' go to Bul; and 
if a Cow be fat at her Calving it endangers the 
hurting’ her; and where there 1s too much Gra/? 
the'Catrle feed‘ the worfet, for a Bite to the Earth: 
is fufficient ; for if it be long they will bite off 
tlié' Top and no more, for that is weet, and the 
other lieth on the Ground: and rots, fo that no 
Beaft will eat it, but Horfes in the Winter. 


Ritles for Buying Cattle. - 


F you: would’ buy: Oxé# for the Plaigh , let 
© them‘be young, and free from Difeafes, nor 
broken’ of Aluir) Tail, or Pizle. If Cows for the 
Pail, let them be alfo’ young,’ well’ fhaped, thin 
Skird, with good: Digs and Udders. Yn buying: 


50 


60 Oy/. 


foaming atthe Mouth, a Trembling, heavy Eyes; 
and Groaning : For Cute, Kirt let Blood; then zie 
a Drench of about a Quart of Ale, boiled with 
three or four Roots of Plaxtin, and two Spoon: 
fulsof the beft Lotdon-Treacle, and alfo fprinkle 
the Afay with Ma 3 ; 


Of any Inward Sicknefs in Cattle. 


40 “Or any inward SicknefS, or Drooping, Take 


a Quart of flrong Ale, in which boil an 
handful of Wormwood; and half an handful 
of Rae; then ftrain it , and put therein two 
Spoonfuls of the Juice of Garlick, with the 
like quantity of the Juice of Hfoufe-leek, as alfo 
of London-Treacle, which give the Beaft to drink 
luke-warm in a Drenching-Horn. 


Difesles in the Guts, as Coftivene{S, Cholick, Flux, 
. 2 


ir the Flvx,Take an handful of Wood-Rofe- 

Seeds, dried and ‘beaten to Powder , this 
brew in a Quart of ftrong Ale, and give it to 
drink; but if the Beas? isdry and coftive,, take 
ah handful'of Fexuzreek, which boyl in a Quarr 
of Ale, and give it him to drink loke-warm. And 
for thé Cholitt Belly-ake, ot Graiving in the Guts, 
boylin the Water that he drinks good ftore of 


Piffing of Blood. ’ 


His’ Di/2afe proceeds’ either from ovet- 
Jabout, or fowre-fetding; forCure, Take 

Shepherds-Purfe and boy] it in a Quart of Red 
Wine; then ftrain it, and put thereto a little C+ 

amor, and forgive it ‘to drink. . 
0; 
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drink: Alfo give her to eat fcorched Barly, and 
Of any Swelling in a Beaft. it will caufe herto yoid ir, 
Or any outward Swelling, bathe the place Of Purging Cattle. 


ith Oy/and Vinegar exceeding hot, which ‘ 
will ee it; but if ae Swelline be inward, / Here is no Medicine purgeth better than 
then boy! in the Water round Ariftolochia, Tar, Butter, and Sugar Candy mixt together, 
and given in pretty big Balls. 
For a Cough, or Shortuef of Breath. } 
F th +. Of faintnefS in Labour in an Oc. 
Ivethe Beat for feveral Mornings together, 

one ortwo Spoonfuls of Zar, diffolyed in F in the heat of the Day,or inhis Labour he 

a Quart of new Milk, with an Head of Garlick doth faint, Joofé him, and driye him to fome 


bruifed therein. tuning Stream to drink; then give him two or 

; three O/pznes full of parched Barley to eat, and 
, Difeafes in the Lungs. he will {oon fall co his Labour again. 

PT He Lings of Cattle are much fubject to Breeding Milk in Cows. 


Sicknefs , which doth appear by much 
panting and fhortnefS of Breath, with a continual 2° WF after her Calving the can’t let down her Milk, 
Coughing. This Difeafe is cured by the aforefaid give her a Quart of ftrong Poffet-Ale, mixt 


Drink, preferibed for a Cough. with Aynifeeds and Coriander-feeds beaten to 
Powder every Morning for fome time , which 
Lofs of the Cud. will not only bring down her Milk, but much in- 
creafé it, 
| (O recover the Cud, Take a little fowre 
Leavenand Loam, of which make a pret- Of the Rot in Cattle. 


tybig Bal, which caufe the Beatt to fallow. 

; His Difeafe is known by their LeanefS, and. 
To kill Worms. J) continually Scouring. Take Bay-berries 

beaten to Powder, Tvy-Leaves, Featherfew, Myrh, 

_ JP Ake Savin, chopt {mall , and mix it with and Elder-Leaves, a good lump of dry C/ay ‘and 

“EL fivect Butter, and fo give it inround Bals. Bay-Salt; mix thefe together in trong @rine. 

And if you give the Beaf? fome Sweet Wort, mixt Of this give the Beas# to drink luke-warmabout 

with a little Béack-Soap, in a Drenching-Florn, it half a Pint, and it will preferve them. 

will caufe him to yoid the Worms. 

Of Wounds in Cattle. 


O Cure any Difeafe given by Edge-Tools, 
'His Difeafe proceeds through ranknefS of 42 or otherwife, where the Skiz is broke ; Take 
Blood, got in rich Pafture after hard keep- Flogs-greafe, Ti urpentine, Tar, and Wax, of each a 
ing, infomuch that the Blood will be feen to like quantity, with a quarter fo much of Verdj- 
flow from his Mouth. For Cure, Firft let the — greafe; melt all the(e to ether intoa Sa/ve,Which 
Beaft Blood, and then give to drink Bolearmoniack {pread upon a Cloth, att lay to the Wound, 
and 4/e mixt together. 


Fomiting of tae 


1 To Cure a Beaft that is Goared by another, or ya 
To caufe a Beaft to Pifs. Stake. 


Teep Smallge, or the Roots of Raddifh, ina Ake Turpentine and Oy/, heat them, and fo 
uart of Ale, and give it to drink is pre- 50 Tent the Wound therewith, 
fent help. 
To draw out a Thorn, or Stub. 


Ake black Snails and black Soap’, beat them, 
to a Salve, and fo apply them to the Soar. 


The Overflowing of the Gall 


His Difeafe is known by the yellownefS of 

the Zyes and Ski». For Cure, Give him a 
Quart of Aik, with Saffron and Turmerick mixt Difeafes in the Byes, as the Hav, aStroak, Inflam- 
together, to drink after letting Blood; and this mation, Pin, or Web. 


© three Mornings together. 
60 Fo any general SoarnefS in the Eyes, Take 
the Water of Fyebright, mixt with the 
Juice of Houfe-leek , and wath them therewith, 
j His is occafioned when a Cow after her If a Haw breed therein, then cut it out, Which is 
A Calving can’e caft her Gleaning. Now to  eafic to do: Bur if fora Stroak,Inflammation,Pin, 
caufe her to Caft it, take the Juice ‘of Bettony, or Web, take a new laid Zgg, put out half the 
Migwort, and Mallows, of each three Spoonfuls, — White, and fill it up with Sa/¢ and a little Gin- 
which mix ina Quart of Ale, and give it her to gers then Roaft it yery hard, and beat it to 
Powder 


ACow that is Whetherd. 
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Powder She# and all: OF this Powder put into 
the Beafes Bye, and it will cure it. 


of eas in the Neck, as Bruifed, Gauled, Swoln, 
C. 


[' any Oxes Neck hath any of the {aid Infr- 
mities, occafioned by the Yoak, Take the 
Leaves of round Ariftolochia , which beat in a 
Mortar with Zadow, or frefh Greafe ; and anoint 
the place therewith. 


Of Leanef of Cattle: 


: Hen Cattle fall away , which may be 

known by their Zzair. Firft, let Blood; 
then take fiveet Butter, and beat itin a Mortar 
with a little Myrh and the Shavings of Zvory,and 
caule him to fivallow down two or three of the 
faid Bas fafting; andif it be in the Winter; feed 
him with /weer Hay. 


The Murrain in Cattle. 


His Difeafe proceeds from divers Caufes, 
i as from ranknelS of Blood , or Feeding, 
from corruption of the Air, from Floods, In- 
temperatenelS of the Weather, or from Infection 


of other Cattle. To prevent or cure this Dé/- 


eafe, give all your Cattle (as well the found as fick) 30 


this following Medicine: Take of old Urine a 
wart, mix it with an handtul of Flens-Dung 
diffolved therein, and give it them to Drink. 


Of the Worm in the Tail. 


Or Cure, wath the Zai/ in {trong Lye made 
of Urine and Ajhen Wood- Afhes. 
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Of the Foul, or any other Grief in the Hoof. 


‘Ake Mugwort, beat itin a Mortar with hard 
Tallow, and apply it tothe Fioof.  Alfo cat 
the Beaff, and with a Hay-Rope rub fo hard be- 
tween the Hoof that you make it bleed : 
then anoint the place with Zar, Turpentine, and 
Kitching-Fee mixt togethet ; then bind up the 


10 Hoof, and keep him out of the Dirt, 


Of Lice and Ticks. 
Bw: that are bred in Woods under Dropings 


of Trees, or in barren unwholfom places, 
are {ubjedt to Lice, and Ticks. For Cure, Anoint 
their Body with freth Grea/e, Pepper, ‘Stavesacre, 
and Quickfilver, beaten together until the Quick- 


Silver be killed. 


Si, EVE YP; 


HEEP deferve the next Place, if not the 
Priority, for the great benefit accruing there- 
by (efpeciaily if Fortune favours to keep them 
Sound ) in a threefold manner} Firft for Food, 
next by their Wool for Clothing , and thirdly by 
Dunging and Manuring the Ground, being Foulded 
thereon, to the great enrichment thereof. 
Therefore if you will ftock your felf with 
good Sheep, you muft haye regard to the na- 
ture of the Soil where you dwell; for accord: 
ing to the Earth and Air, Sheep do alter their 
natures and properties; the barren Sheep be- 
coming good in rich Soils, and the good Sheep 
barren in ill Soi/s; fo that if you would have 
Sheep of a fine Staple of Wool, buy thofe of 
Flerefordfbire, about Lempfler parts; alfo in that 
part of Worceffer/hire bordering on Shropfire; 


Difeafes in the Sinews, as WeaknefS, Stiff , or 40 yet thee Sheep are very little of Bone , are black 


~ Sorenef. 


Or Cure, Take Mallows and Checkweed , 

which boy! in the Dregs of Ale, or in Vine- 

gar, and being very hot lay it to the place grieved. 
Of Hide-Boundnef.. 


His Difeafe is occafioned through over- 


much Labour, and ill Keeping : For Cure, 50 ple,efpecially if they 
Quart of 


Firit let Blood, then give him todrink a 
Ale brewed with Myrh, and thé Powder of Bay- 
berries, or of the Leaves. You muft keep him 
warm, giving him fZay that is a little Mow burnt, 
which will caufé him to drink, and Drink will 
caufe his Skin to loofen, 


Of Biting with a Mad Dog, or any other Venemous 
Creature. 


Or Cure, Take Plantain, which beat in a 
Mortar with Bolearmoniack, Sanguis-Draconis, 
Barly-Meal, and the Whites of £gg5; This make 
upinto a Plaifter, and apply to the Soar, renew- 
ing itonce a: Day, 


Fac'd, and bear {mall Fleeces. The Sheep abous 
Cot/al-Filfs are better Bond’ Shape, and Burthen ; 
but their Staple is courfer and deeper. The 
Sheep in that part of Worcefterfbire joyning to 
Warwickfhire , and many parts of Warwick/bire, 
alfo all Leice/ter/hire, Buckinghamfbire, with part 
of Northamptonfbire, and that Part of Notingham- 
frire which is exempt from Sherwood Foreft, are 
large Boned,are of a good Shape and deepeft Sta- 
Pafture Sheep ; but their 
Wool is courfer than that of Cotfal. Lincoln: 
frire (efpecially in the Sale Marfbes) have alfo 
large Sheep, but not the beft Wel, All thefe large 
fized Sheep (efpecially Weathers) find good vent 
amongit ihe London Butchers , to the no {mall 
profit of the Grafier. The Sheep in Torkfhire, 
and {0 Northwards, are of reafonable big Bone, 
but of a Staple rough and hairy; And the Wel/h 
Sheep are generally efteemed the worft of all, 


60 for they are both little, and of a worfe Staple ; 


but their F/e/h is excellent for its feet taft. The 
Sheep of Dorfet/bire are efteemed for bringin: 
two Lambs at a time, and are a good fied 
Sheep. 

Therefore the Natures and Properties of the 
Sheep of the feveral Counties being known, when 
you intend to ftock your Grounds be {ure to 

Viva bring 
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ine your Sheep from a worle Soi to a better, 
Be ae from a eee a worfe,; for. the Ground 
or Lear on which the Sheep lieth, and gives him 
his Colour, is much itotbe regarded; the) red 
Lear is cfteemed the sbeft);;che Dasky/h that in- 
chines 0 a (little reddi/h is tolerable good., but 
the ‘white or dirty Lear is altogether’ bad. In 
the choice:thercfore of your Sheep, chufe the 
biggelt Bored, with the beft Wool, provided your 
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Signs to know afound Sheep; ids ‘alo ah unfonnd-one. 


F a Sheep be found and in-health, his Zyes 
will be bright and chearful, the White pure 
without Spot, and the Strings Red, his Gums alfo 
will be !redi, his ‘Zeesh white , ‘his Sk?" on jhis 
Brisket red, shis Sk in general will belodfe, and 
his Wool faft fet on. But if unfouhd) his Eyes 


Ground be fic for them , as before taken. notice ro!will be heavy ; \pale, and fpotted; his Byéa/? and 


ot. 

In the choice of your Sheep for Breed, be fure 
have good Rams, for they either mar, or make a 
Flock; auc for Shape, fhould be long-and large 
of Body, with a ‘broad and) well ‘rifing Fore- 
head, a chearful large Eye, broad Back'd, round 
Buttocks, a thick Tail, fhort joynted Legs; and 
-his Body well :covered over with thick Wool; 
and above all, ‘tis the Opinion of fome to chufe 


Gums white, his Teeth foul and ‘yellow , and his 
Wool cafie to pull off ; and when he is dead, his 
Belly will be full of Water, -his Fat yellow, his 


» Liver putrified, and his Fle/h moift and waterifh. 


Of ‘SicknefSin'\General, or the\ Fever among ft Sheep. 


Or Cure of this Di/femper, change of Pafture 
A" isvery:profitable. Alfo, Take Puliol Royal, 


them without Horns , for the Dodder Sheep20 ftamp it, and'mix the Juice with Water and-¥2- 


prove the beft Breeders, and their Iffue doth 
never endanger the Lwes in Teaming, as the 
Horned Sheep do. J 
The beft time for your Ewes to Lamb in (if 
they be Paffure Sheep) is about the latter end of 
April, and fo to the beginning of . Fine ; bur if 


sthey be Field Sheep, then from the béginning of, 


Jamary to the end of March, to the end their 
Lambs may. be ftrong and able before May-day, 


negar, and give each of thenvabout ‘half a'Pintin - 
a Drenching-Horn luke-warm. 


Of the General Scab, or Itch in Sheep. 


Uf His isa common Difenfe ;\and proceedeth 

(f. from Wet and Rainy Weather, fo that if 
they be chaft or heated.after the Wer’ hath fallen 
upon them , they ‘commonly break forth into 


to follow their Dams over , the Fallow Grounds ;3° Scabs; and the ufval Cure amongtt Shepherds , 


For thofe that Lamé yery early, requite great 
care in looking after, with 'no | {mall charge to 
bring themup at Houfe with good Fodder. 

About Michaelmafs is a good time to Geld 
thofe that you defign for Weathers ; firft making 
choice of the goodhieft for Rams. 

The beft time to Sheer Sheep is from June to 
Augujt, and always Wafh them three days before 
Shearing. Ewes are generally good Breeders 
from three Years old, until their Mouths break. 

For the prefervation of your Sheep, feed them 
for the generality upon high or Hilly Grounds, 
which are dry and fertil, with fhort but Awveet 
Graf. But if you are conftrained to feed on 
low and moift Grounds which are Infectious, then 
bring not your Shecp from the Fo/d until the Sux 
is rilen, and that the Beams begin to exhale the 
Dew from the Earth; and then fuffer them not 
to feed at firft, but chafe them gently up and 


down with your Dog until they are weary; and so 


this Chafing not only beateth away thofe Webs, 
Kells, and Mildews that hang upon the Grafs, 
which occafions the RottenefS of a Sheep, but 
alfo ftirreth up that Natural heat in a Sheep, 
which drinketh up and wafteth that Moifture 
which otherwife would turn to Rortenefs ; befides, 
a Sheep thus'chafed and wearied , will fall to his 
Food with more deliberation. 

If your Shepherd once in about a Month, or 


When he hath occafion to handle his Sheep, do 60 


tubtheir,.Mouths with Bay-Sa/t , *tis a great pre- 
{eryative againft Sicknef. But-forafmuch as’ Di/ 
eafes are common amoneft them, 1 fhall rake 


notice of the Principal, with Direétions for: their 
Cure. 


is to anoint the place with Zar and Greafe mixt 
together. Buci‘if ar the firft ¢oming you wath 
their Skins with Pujol Royal fteept in Water , it 
will prevent the runing into the Scad. 


Killing, Maggots in Sheep. 
Or Cure, Take Goofe-Greale, Tar, and Brim- 
Jtone,mixt together on the Fire, and anoint 


a the place therewith. 


Difeafes in the Gall, as the Faundies, Choler Sc. 
'Hefe Difeafes are known by the yellownefs 
of the Sheeps Skin. For\Cure, Take Plan. 
tain and Lettuce, {tamp them together, and mix 


the Juice with Vinegar , and give to each Sheep 
about half a Pintto drink. 


Of the Sturdy, Turning-Bvil, or More-found. 


Hefe Diftempers proceed from ranknefS of 
Blood, which offends the Braiv; and other 
inward Parts. For Cure, Let them Blood in the 
Eye-Veins , Temple-Veins , and thtough the No- 
frils,and then rub the places with young Ne¢iles 
bruifed. 


Of Broken Bones,or Bones out of Foynt. 
Frit, Set it ftraic and right; then bathe ic 
with Oy/ and Wine, and dip a Cloth in 
moulten Parchgreafe, which roul about it; then 
Splint it as occafion fhall ferve, and fo let it re- 
main for about nine Days, and drefS it again; 
and at the end of the next nine Days the Sheep 
will be able to go. { 

Of the Tag’d, or Belt Sheep. 

He Cure of this is, with a Pair of Sheers to 
cut away the Zags, laying the Soar bare 
and 


’ 
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dryédFarth upon it | ‘and 


vanduraw then Rew 
hates that Tar! and Goofe- gree’ mist together. 
i Df t 3 i 

Of the Staggers. L 


Wie Difeafe proceeds by Surfeiting on ‘Afa- 
thorn Beawes ; Ok Deades ;“6r- the like, 
Which Lamés efpecially are very fubject unto, 
and if not timely prevented is Mortal. For 
Cure, Take Afafetida diflolved in Water, and 
put the quancityof Half ‘Spoonful thereof in- 
to.@ach Eat of thé Sheep, or Dathd. as 


“! Loofe Teeth. 


Irft, let Blood it ‘his*Gams, and under his 
Tail; then rub his Zeeth with Earth, Sage, 
ahdhSals, : ¢ : 
orl no) dpe oe of the cud. 


T Hav’ which reftoreth the €#d to an Ox ora 
rai Cow, will do for a Sheep. 


Of Worms in the Guts of Sheep, or Lambs. 


Ales Difeafe is ‘known by. ‘their beating their 
Bellies with their Feet, and looking upon 
at. For Cure, ‘Dake the Leaves of Coriander 
ftampt, mix the Juice with Afoney , and give it 
him to dtink ; thenchafe-him'a little, 
him from ‘eating two or three hours. 


Of Deagyfck: oF any Cough or Cold. 


i lag Difeafe is' known by its'Coughing , and 
thortnefS6f Breath.. Fer Cure; Take Colts- 
foot, and 'Lugwort ftampe and ftrain’d, and the 
Juice mixt with a little Afoney and Water, which 
give the Sheep to drink. 


Difeafes in the Eyes, as the Haw, Dirneff, or any 
Sorenefs. 


i he Cure othefe Difeases,, drop into the Byes 
\ the Juice of Selandme. 


To preferve Sheep from the Rot. 
ae Difeafe is the worft of all, as being In- 


fectious, therefore great care ought to be 
had to prevent it, which may be done by care, 
and following thefé Dire@tions. So foon as you 
find that aay ate tainted, Take Adraces,which is 
a. certain Sa/# gathered from the Salt Mar/hes in 
the heat of Summer,wheh the Tide is Poing off, 
and Jeaving cértain Drops iof Salt Water on the 
Grafs, which thesheat \of the Sux turns to Sa/t. 
With this Aéracessmib the Mouths of all your 
Sheep once a Week, and it will preferve them 
found, OF this Adracesigreat-plenty isin Spain, 
and may be eafily made in divers parts of Evg- 
land, where the Seaoyerflows at Tides. 


To caufe Ewes to beeafily Delivered. 


y I Ake Balla-mint, or Forfe-mint , and put ci- 
« ther the Powder, ‘ori the Juice thereof, into 


and keep 30 
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and give it her to drink, and 
or Lamb. 


a little ftrong Ale, 
fhe willfoon Tean, 


Of increafing Milk in Ewes, 
Othing encreafeth M/k more than change 
of Pafture, driving them’ fometimes on 
the Ais, and other times in the Vallies , and 
where the Graf. is feet. 
10 
To catfe-an Ewe to love her Lamb 


>» or any others 
Lamb. 


' 


ie Reg a little of the Glean of the Ewe , and 
force her to eatit, orat leaft to chew it in 
‘her Mouth, and the will fall to loveit. Bur if 
an Zwe hath caft her Lamb, and you would have 
her to take another Ewes Lamb, take the Lamb 
that is Dead; and with it rub and dawb all over 


20 the Live Lamb, and fo put it to the Evwe, and fhe 


will take itnaturally , as if her own, provided ir 
benor too old. 


Of any SickneR in Lambs, 


Vive them Mares-Milk, ox Goats-Milk, or its 
, own Dams Milk mixt with Water to drink, 
and Keep jit very warin. 


To know the Age of a Sheep. 


“Ook into his Mouth, and when he is one 

Shear he willhaye two broad Teeth before; 

when he is two Shear, he will have four fich 

like broad Zeeth ; when he is three Shear, he will 

have fix; and when he is four Shear, he will have 

eight, and after thofé Years his Mouth vvill be- 
gin to break. 


S WIN E. 


WIN E are of that great profit, thathe that 
hath Sheep, Swine, and Bees, let him fleep 
or wake is fure tothrive, beinga great fupport 
to aFamily, affording great variety of Meat, as 
Pigs, Pork, Bacon, and Brawn, befides their Offal; 
which is very good food. And Ffogs require the 
leaft charge in keeping of any other Beaft ; for 
their Food is courfe and ordinary , being con: 
tented vvith any thing, fo that they have but 
their Bed/zes full, as Whey, Flit-Milk, Wafb,Grains, 
Offal, Corn, Carots, Parfnips, Coleworts, Cabage- 
Leaves, Bean-tops, Sc. And it vvere not amilS 
if a parcel of Land vyere planted vyith fuch like 
Garden Food, on purpofe to feed them. 

Now for the Keeping them,fome are of Opinion, 
“tis better to have a Alog-yard with Styes in it, 
and there to keep them penned up, than to have 
60 their liberty, for then they waft their Flefh, and 

will not fat fo foon.. Yer after Ffarveft, to let 
them have the benefit of eating up the Cor# left 
on the Ground would be profitable. And {ome 
are of Opinion, that’tis better to keep all Boars 
and Sows, and no Barrows ; for a Boar will re- 
quireas little keeping as a Barrow, and is mucli 
better, haying more Meat in him , and if ye 

make 
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make it into Brawn is far dearer; and for Sows, 
before they are fic co kill, may bring more Pigs 
than they are worth, and notwithftanding be as 
fit for Bacon as Barrows, provided they are not 
too old, for a Sow will bring three Litters a 
Year, and commonly nine, ten, or twelve ata 
time; but the only reafon againft keeping too 
many , is the great trouble attended with the 
charge of bringing up the Pzgs, either fic for the 
Market, or for Store. 

For the choice of your Swixe, both Boars and 
Sows that you defign for a Breed, Ict them be 
long and large of Body, deep Sided, and Bellied, 
thick Necks and Thighs, fhort Legs and thick 
Chined well {er with {trong Brifiles; as to their Co- 
four it matters not much, but the White , or 
Sandy are eftcemed the beft, the Pide being held 
the worlt, as fubjeét to the Meazles. 

A Sw will bring Pigs froma year old until {e- 
ven ; and the Pgs belt 
ed in or or about Lest, and in Summer, for in 
Winter thé’ cold doth much pinch them and keep 
them back; then having chofen out the beft for 
Boars and Saws to breed on, Geld all the ales, 
and Spay the Females you defign to Rear, for both 
will make the beft Avogs for fatning,and yield more 
Lard. 

For Fatning of Swine it differeth much, having 
regard tothe Couztry where you dwell; for thofe 


that inhabit near Woods, and places where Ma/? jo wet; for Cure firft let Blood un 


is plentiful , turn them unto the Mu/? for fix, or 
eight Weeks, by which time they will be much 
improved as to Flefh, and then put them 
into Syesto fatten, with old dry Peafe, which 
makes their Fat Firm and not to waft ayay in 
boyling. Bur Sine fatned with Acorns, or Che/- 
auis, or With Parfaips, makes the Flefh of an 
excellent fiveer taft; and if in Salting you ufe Sa/t- 
Peter mixt with Bay-Sa/t, the Bacon will imitate 
that of the Welphalra 
Thofe that dwell in Champain Countreys, or b 

Cities or great7owns,deflitute of Wood for Ma/?,do 
ule to purtheir Afogs they defign to fat into Sties, 
and fo feed them with Peafe, Beans, Buck- 
Wheat, or fuch that they have; but Busk-Wheat 
is. not good, making the Fat foftand fubject much 
to wall, without they are kept fome time before 
their Killing only which Peafe, or Beans; for 
midling fized Pork, three Weeks is enough to 
fatten them, and four Weeks for Bacon, 


To caufe Figs to thrive. 


F your 7fgs do not thrive (which is feen 

by the flaring of their Hair, and fooking 
tugged) take half a Peck, ormore of A/fes, boyl 
them into Lye ; then caufe fuch Flogs, to be 
laid upon a Form, and wath them.with the Lye, 
and curry them with an old Curry-comb until 
you find all the Scurf wafht from the Skin; 


then wafh them with clean Water, and Strew 60 


dry 4/hes over them, and this will kill the Lice, 
and caufe themto thrive extraordinarily. Now the 
greateft thing that hinders Alogs from thriving, is to 
Iet them lye in the Wet. 

There is no Creature fo timerous in SicknefS 
as the Swine,infomuch that he forfakes his Meat, 
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until he finds a Recovery. Now when you find 
your Swine to droop and forfake their Meat, firft 
let them Blood under the Zay/, and Fars, and if 
they Bleed not well, beat them about, which 
will caufe them to Bleed ; the Wounds Wrap up 
and keep warm, and give them to drink warm 
Wafb,well mixt with Bearly Meal, and red: Oaker. 


The Murren. 


His Difeafe is very common and danger- 

ous, if not early prevented: For Cure 

ive them in their warm Wa/h, Htens-dung, and 
boyld Liverwort, witlva little red Oaker, 


The Meazles. 


His is alfo a common Difeafe, and eafily 
cured ; Take Urine that hath been fome 


to rear are thofé farrow- 02 time made, and mix it with red Oaker, until, it 


be thick, and about an Ale-quart ; this mix with 
a Gallon of warm fiweeet Whey, and give it them 
to drink , after they have been kept all Night 
fafting. 


Of Leanne/s, Scurf, and the Mange. 


Hefé difeafes proceed from corrupt Blood oc- 
cafioned by feanty dveding, and lying 
er the Zay/; 
then with a Wosl-Card, or Curry-comb rub them 
well over to fetch off all the Scurf and Filth un- 
til they Bleed; then take Tarr, Hogs-greafe and 
Brimftone, well mixt together, and anoynt them 
therewith ; then caufe good dry, fweet Straw td 
be put into their Stye, and Jet them have good 
warm Food, which will foon recover them, and 
canfe them to thrive. 


4°70 Cure Swine that are lugged in their 


Ears by Dogs. 


Noynt the Ears with Vinegar, Sope and 

‘A Zallow mixt together, and if t rough 

want of looking after they Breed Magots, take 

fiveet Wort, or Honey, and anoynt the Core there- 

vu , and the Magots will foon fall off and 
Yo ae 


ASSES. 


Y / ‘He A/s isa very ferviceable Beaf? for dj- 

vers affairs, and is kept with little or no 
Charge, by reafon of their hardinef$, mean feed- 
ing , and worfe looking after ; they patiently 
enduring Hunger, Thirft, Labour and Blows, and 
Were it not for their ill quality of Barking Trees, 
they would be more fet by. Affes Milk is eftcem. 
ed an excellent reftorative in a ConJumption. 


GOATS. 


'His Beaf? is alfo very pernicious to keep, 

| for their Barking of Trees, and other mif- 
cheivous 7ricks; fo that I cannot recommend them 
to any tokeep, but tofuch that live in rocky, 
moun- 


Mountainuos places, hardly fic for any thing elfé. 

I fhould here treat of the Coney, which isa 
vety profitable Creature, and a great help to a 
Family ; but having difcourfed thereofin a Chap- 
ter at large in the Treatife of Efunting, I fhall o- 
mit it here, referring you to the fame. 


FOWL, or POULTREY. 


i Hee 1s no greater benefit than that which 
arifeth by Fow/, and they are fo abfolute- 
ly neceflary, that a Countrey Habitation cannot 
be deemed compleat that is not well ftored with 
- them; and’ as to the charges in keeping them , 
‘tis inconfiderable, ifthe great profit that may be 
made thereby (if well Geel) be rightly con- 
fidered, as well by their Exgs and Feathers, as by 
their Bodies, and young Chicken to the Poulteres; 


befides the fupplying your own Zad/e therewith; 


and to thofé that live within a Days Journey to 
London, for a quick fale of them, there can be 
no greater benefit made than by Fow/, for they 
always meet with good Markets; alfo the Lon- 
don Poulterers will be defirous to take them off 
your Hands. 


Of the Hen-houfe, and it Situation. 


[OR Hen-houfe fhould be large, but with confi- 


deration to the quantity of Fowl you 30 


keep; let itbe high rooft, and withal {trong and 
fecure built for preferving them from Thieves , 
and with Shuts to the Windows to keep out 
Vermine ; let there be difperfed about it Pens or 
ne for the Fow/ tobe putin that are with Azg; 
and thofé for Geefe, aml Turkeys’ muft be larger 
and higher then for Hens ; andonthe fides of the 
Walls, and thwart the Houfe in. convenient pla- 
ces fhould be long Perches for Cocks, Hens and 


ced Houfewife, Fowl that fit, be they Flens, Tur? 
keys, Geefe or Ducks, fhould have ‘places apart, 
Where other Fow! cannot come to diftrub them, 
which ofttimes occafions them to forfake thei 
Zzgs. Tisnot material to dire@ what places, 
moft Houfes having that convenience; if not, 
fuch places muft be made, efpecially if great 
ftore are kept. 

The beft way to keep Eggs long and good, is 


1oina Heap of old Malt, clofe covered over. | 


Feeding your Fowl, 


Ec the feeding your Poultrey it is various j 
Buck, ox French Wheat will foon fat them ; 
but’tis a loofe Fat, and will waft upon the Spit. 
Flemp-feedis good to lay Eggs, the like doth Net- 
tle-feeds, a little being mixt with the Oats or Bar. 
dey ; and it is convenient to obferye {et times for 


20 the feeding them, as early in the Mornings, 


and juft before their going to Roo , Which will 
bring them to a good order, ‘and to become tame, 
and readily go to the Henhoufe to Roofs about 
the quantity of half a handful of Oats, or! Barly, 
to each Fow! is fufficientat one time, for if you 
feed your Store-Fow! too much, their fatnefs 
will hinder their laying; befides they will lay 
their Aggs without Shells. There are divers othet 
‘things very good to feed Poultrey, as alfo Tur- 
keys with, as Parfnips, and Carots, which muft be 
wafht, fliced, and fo boyled tender in fair Water ; 
then mix them with A/ea/made up into a Paft, 
and feed them therewith, which is an excellent 
fat feeding; but not good: for your Store-Fow!, 
only for fuch as you defign for the Spit: Sea-Bisket 
is very good Food, being fteeped in fair Water, 
over a gentle Fire until it is foft, and fo give it 
them; it is bought very ‘cheap on Shipboard at 
their return from Sea Grains are very good Food 


Turkeys to Rooft upon. As for the Geefe and 4o for Ducks; and itis obférved, that if you put in- 


Ducks they fit on the Ground, of in the*Pens; 
and to the end the Fow/ may the better get up 
‘to the Rooffs, let there be Pixs (that is fhort pie- 
ces of Wood) drove into the Walls, with Steps, 
in imitation of Ladders, for them to hop up to 
the faid Rooffs, which are very’ commodious, ef 
pecially for the young ones. © Let not the Floor 
be paved, or boarded,but of Barth made fmooth, 
and even like a Barn Floor. And:it were conve- 
nient to have a Hole made “in the Ground/el for 
the Chickens,and young Fowi'to come in’and out 
at, With a Shutter at night for the keeping out 
Vermin. The Coops, or Pens as very, convenient 
to put in thofe Fow/, that by the Servant that 
tends themare found with Agg at night, to the 
end their Ages may ‘be preferved ; for if they 
fhould be fuffered to make Nefts , and to lay-a- 
‘broad, not one in Ten would be found ‘good , 
for they will be: fubject to! Wefels; or the ‘like 
Fermin; or if found, may be ftale'and uflefs. 
And to keep all the Poultry in the Houle until all 
have laid, will bea great prejudice ro’ the reft, as 
being deprived of their early: morning feeding 
for Worms; But for Gee/e’ when they have once 
chofén their Nefts , they will always lay there, 
fo that they need not be pen’d up. 

But according to the opinion of the experien- 


to the Paff aforefaid, a little Sugar, it much quick- 
ens their fatning. 

If the Range for Powltrey and Turkeys is large, 
they will get good part of their living by Worms, 
the Seeds of Herds, Bugs, and the like: Ducks 
feed much on Dackgraves, as alfo on Frogs, 
Slugs, and fuch like things that are hurtful to 
your Garden-plants, fo that they are very necef: 
fary to be kept there; and for Gee/é, their Food 
is much’on Grafs. 

For fatning of Poultrey tis the opinion of fome, 
that if they are kept in dark places, they will fat 
the fooner. 

Stubble-Geefe,as alfo Green-Geefe are belt fatted if 
kept dark,and to be fed with ground Ma/t mixt with 
Milk. On their Rumps there is afmall Bunch of 
Feathers which in the ‘Nights they ufually fuck 
with their Bil/s, drawing out a moifture thereat, 
which Bunch of Feathers, if cut away before 


go they are put up to, fatten, they will fat much 


fooner, and with lefS Meat, fo that ’tis {aid that 
the Jews knowing of this inconyeniency, ufe to 
tye them up in a:C/oth , hang them in a dark 
place,ftop their Bars which Peafes to hinder their 
hearing any noy{e, and fo feed them with Pe//ers 
made of ground: Ma/t, or Barley fteeped in Wa- 


ter;'as alfo to fer Gravel and Water by. them, 
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which, much whers:their Stornachs, and caufech 
thento. fat |{ooner. 


For Setting of ‘Poultrey. 


He beft-time for Setting Peultrey , to have 
the beft, Jargeft,and moft kindly Chickens 
js in February, and in the Increafe.of the Moon, 
fo thac they may hatch in March; one Brood 
then Hatch’d being efteemed worth two or three 
at any other time; yet they prove good if 
Hatch’d in any of the Summer Moarhs ; and it is 
obferved tobe beft to Set them on odd Zggs. It 
js.a great advantage to Set Zurkeys on Hen-Ezgs, 
forthey. Sev.a\ Mouth with their own, and in fix 
Weeks they vill hatch two ‘Broods of Hen- 
egs; and the fir Brood may be put to fuch 
Hens that have: but.a dew: Chickens, orthat have 
had fome Misfortune, by Adling their Aggs, or 
the like. 
~ Be fure to Set your Poultrey with New-laid 
Fggs, which you may eafily know by holding 
shem up againft the Sw, for {uch will be clear ; 
alfo they are heavier than ftaleones. And chufe 
not the Jargeft Args, for they take up too much 
room, fo that you can’t fet under her fo many. 
The Hens having Hatclyd their Chickens, take 
them and the es to be kept in fome conye- 
nient place in the Houfé, and after a Day or two 


WO. RY RCSLT CO RE. 


foul Water. For Cure, Pulloff the faid Skin, and 
rub the Zonguve with Salt, 

LICE in Poultrey is chiefly from corrupt 
Feeding ; the Cure is, by bathing them in warm 
Water, with {mall Pepper mixt therein. 

Stinging by Venemous Creatures appears by 
their fiveding and drooping; for Cure, anoint them 
with Rue and Butter. 

Poultrey are oft troubled with fwellings in 


10 their Rumps,which in time will corrupt the whole 


Body. The Cure is, to pull away)the Feathers, 
opening the Sear and thruft out the Core; then 
wath the place with Sa/t and Water, or Brine. 

To caufe Hens to $J7, bathe them oft in 
cold Water, and thruft a {mall Feather through 
their Noftrils. 

Hens that CROW are yery unnatural; to 
remedy which keep them from other Poultrey, 
and feed them with fcorched Barley , or {mall 


20 Wheat. 


For Hens that are ,Crow-trodden, there is no 
remedy burto killthem. It is to be known by 
the ftaring of their Feathers , and hanging their 
Wings. 


GEE Ea ae: 


EES E,as aforefaid, are very profitableto 
be kept, their chief food being Grafs, and 


give them {mall Oatmeal, fome dry, and fome 3° that the worft, as in Commons; they are not to 


fteept in M@/k; and when/a little bigger, larger 
Oatmeal, Crums of White-Bread, Curds , Barly- 
Meal foaked, and the like , until they grow big 
enough to eat Oats,or Barley; alfo to chop green 
Chives amongft their Meat is very good. Be fure 
Jet them: not want Water , for that breeds the 


ip. 
If you would have Cram Chicken, let them 
be put into the Goops fo foon as taken from the 


be kept without the convenience of Water. 

They begin to Lay early in the Spring, and the 
fooner the better ; ee they:begin to iy they 
will carry upand down Straw in their Bis, and 
when they will Sit, they will keep their Ne/fs,fo 
that then put their own Zggs to them. In about a 
Month the Zggs will be Hatch’d ; then keep them 
fome time in the Zou/e, feeding them with Cards, 
Barley-Meal wet in Milk , ground Malt, or Braz 


Hien, that is, when fhe forfaketh them; and the 4o moiftned in Mik or Water ; and having gathered 


beft Cram is Wheat-Meal and Milk made into 
Dough, and the Crams {teept in Milk, and fo thruft 
it down with your Finger in {mall Pedets. A 
Fortnight is dufficient to fat them in. 


Of Capons. 


Apons , which are. the gelt Cock-Chickens, 
fhould be ge/t fo foon.as the Hew hath/left 


a little ftrength turn out the, Goofe with her 
Goflings to feed,) &c, ftill obferying to feed them 
as aforefaid, until they are fit to fhift for them- 
felvesIn aboura Month they will be fit to put up 
to Fat for Greey-Geefe ; and for their Fatting feed 
them thricea Day, that is, Morning, Noon, and 
Night, with plenty of Skeg-Oars boiled, with 
Milk, or Milk and Water mixt to drink. 

Forthe Fatning of Geefe let them take the be- 


them, if the Stones be fo foon come down, or 5o-nefit of the Stubble after Harveft, which will 


elfe fo foon as they begin to Crow; for the Art 
sof Gelding them is common, and foon learnt by 
feeing one or two ge/t. As for the Crammin 

them forthe Zable, Take Barley-Meal well fifted, 
mixc with New-AGlk , which make into. good 
ftiff Dough, and {o into Pellets, and feed them 
therewith, being wet in warm JMi/k,; let. them 
have their Crops full, and feed them: three times 
a day, wiz. Morning, Noon, and Night, and inva 


nough. 


Difeafes that Poultrey are, moft fubject unto, 
Fo He Pip.is a white thin Skin ,or Scale grow- 
JL ing.on the Tip of the Zongue, which hin- 
ders. their feeding , occafioned. from. drinking 


make them flefhy ; and then put them up in 
Coops apart dark kept, and let them have always 
by them good Oafs, or {pelted Beans, and for 
their Drink Water mixt with Bar/ey-Meal, and 
this will fatten them) in about three Weeks, or 
a may obferye the fame Directions , as afore- 


For the pulling off the Feathers, as fome ule, 


‘T hold itnot good, being prejudicial unto them. 
Fortnight, or three Weeks, they will-be fat e~6o 


The general Infirmity that Geefe are troubled 
with; is the Gargi/, being.a great {topping of the 
Head. For Gure,'Eake three, or four Cloves of 
Garlick, beat.them in a Mortar with {weet Butter, 


_ of which make little long Balls, and give two 
on threeiof them(to: her fatting, keeping herfhut 


up for about ewo hours after. 
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: | His Fowl is very profitable, if you under- 

ftand how to order them rightly. The 
Young ones are very tender, and fybject to the 
Cramp, efpecially if too tenderly kept, not per- 
mitting them to go abroad with their Dams; {0 
that “tis obferyed , that a Turkey that fits her 
(elf, and brings forth her Young without Houfing, 
comes to more good, as not fubject to the Cramp, 
that fo often kills thofe kept in the Houfe, when 
they are put out in the Dew. T hey are generally 
inclined to rove or ftray’from their Dams, which 
are alfo very negligent of them; for if fhe hath 
but one following her, fhe will not regard the 
reft, which oft proves the lofs of them,without an 
Eye over them. 

Turkeys begin to Lay about March, and will 
Sit about 4pri/, and Hatch in about a Month. 
They are very fubjed& to Lay abroad, fo that 
care muft be taken to put them in the Aen-houfe, 
Cooping up thof thar the Servant finds with Exe 
at Night, as afore-directed, 

The Young onesare fed with Curds, Milk, and 
Bread, and let their Drink be A&/é and Water. 
When they have got ftrength put them abroad 
in fome warm place, and turn them not out till 
the Dew is off the Grafs, and fo Fife them at 
Nights. 

For Fatting Zurkeys, put them in Coops, and for 
the firft Fortnight feed them with fodden Barley, 
or Oats, and afterwards Cram them as Capons, as 
before direéted. 


DO Esko. 


f / His Fowl is no lefS profitable than the ref, 
and lef§ chargeable in keeping, genetally 
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things which makes their Fle/fh unwholfom ; The 
Pea-FHen loves to lay abroad in Bufhes, Hedges, 
and. the like fecret places’ that the Cock may not 
find her Eggs, for he will break them. They fir a 
Month.Feed her young withChee/e-C urds,andBarly 
Meal mixt with Water, They are very tender un- 
til grown a little big, the leaft Cold killing them, 
fo that let them not go abroad, but in Sunthiny 
or Warm Weather. This Fow/ being not for the 


1° Di/b, V fhall not preferibe Rules to fat them ; but 


as for their keeping, any Grain ferveth them, and 
that they will get themfelves, if poffible. 


SWANS. 


pi based isa flately Bird, but feldom kepr ; 
for they require large Waters , and then 
they will live on what they can get themfelves: 
but in Froffy Weather they mutt be fed. When 


20 they make their Ne/és, do not difturb them. For 


feeding the Cignets forthe Di/h obferve the fame 
Rules as for Gee/e ; or if you have the conveni- 
ency of a finall piece of Ground with a Pond 
in it, which is eucompafled with a Pale, or Wall 
you may feed them there, puting two Zroughs, 
one for old dryed Afa/t , and the other 
for Barly and Water, and this way they will be 
fooner fatted than in a Houfe. 


Hlerns, Puets, Gulls, and Bitterns, 


Erns, are nourifhed for too reafons, the one 

to make Zrains for entring Hawks, or elfe 

for the Zab/e at Feafts. The way to bring them 
up is totakethem out of their Ne/s before they 
can fly, and put themin a large high Bar» thar 
hath many high crofs Beams for them to Perc 
upon; ad to have on the Floor feveral Boords 
about two Yards fquare, with Rings in them, 


being «their own Purveyers ; but “tis good to 4o and there to place round fhallow Tubs of Water, 


feed them Mornings and Evenings to keep them 
tame, and to accuftom them to the Hloufe , fo 
that when night comes they will be drawing 
home; thefé, or -indeed ‘any other Fowl, 
may be called home at any time when you de- 
fire, by a Pipe or any whiftling Noife, and to 
bring them to it,is always when you feed them, 
to make fuch a Noifé, fo that when they hear 
your Pipe, or Whiftle,they will immediately come 


in expectation of Food; but never call them, but 50 


Feed them, be it never fo little. Grains is very 
good for them. They are great Layers when 
they begin; they Sit about a Month, and the 
Ducklings mutt be ordered and fed , as your Go/- 
Jings, only giving them Clivers chopt in Water, or 
Duckgraves,and when they are abroad will better 
fhift for themfelves than the Goflings. - Ducks, or 
Ducklings , are cafily fatted , giving them good 
flore of any kind of Grain, 


Pe Bi) Ay) OG: KOS: 


His Fow/ is more for the delight of thé Lye, 

"ET cee however afew may be kepr. 
’ They are great Enemies to Fruit-Trees andi Gar- 
dens, pulling off the Buds. They, delight much 
to feed on Toads, Newts, and fuch Venemous 


and to the Boords ty great Gobbets of Dogs- 
File/b, according to the quantity you feed; and 
be fure to keep the place fieet, and oft fhift the 
Water ; and let the Roof be fo chat Rain may 
fall in feveral places, which they much delight in: 
but if you feed any forthe Di/h, then inftead of 
Dogs-Flefh, give them Livers, or the Intrails of 
Beafts or Fowl, cut it pieces. And after this 
manner you may feed the Gulls, or Bitterns) ~ 


To feed Pheafants,Partridges, and Quails. 


'Hefe may be kept, and fed in one large 
Room, where you may have in divers 
Corners, Boxes for them torun in to hide them- 
felves, and in the midft of rhe Room let there be 
placed three Wheat-/heafs, two with their Ears 
upwatds, and the other with the Zars downwards, 
and near unto them {hallow Tubs with fair Wa- 


6oter, to the end they may eat and drink at 


pleafure, which will make them foon far. 

As for the Quail, the beft way is to keep them 
in long flat Boxes, ot Coops,. with the Sticks or 
Wyers on the fore-fide no wider than for them 
to put forth their Heads. to feed, or drink out of 
the Troughs ; their Food is good {mall Wheat; 
and fair Water to drink, r E 

: ou 
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You have been told feveral Ways how to take 
Phefants, Partridges and Quails,in the ‘Treatife 
of Fowling , to Which I refer you, omitting it 
here; and having fo taken them, put them into 
your Room, as atorefaid. 


To feed Goodwits, Curlers, Gray-Plovers, 
and Knots. 


A GSRYI-C OLED R E. 


There is nothing more ad vantageoys to be 
kept than an Apiary, and there muft be a con- 
venient, and neceflary place made choife of for 
that purpofe, which fhould be fquare, or rather 
more long than broad, and extending from Fa/f 
to Weft, and facirig the South, to the end that _ 
the Bees returning late Home at Night may the 
better fee their way in. Butfome are of anothe¢ 
opinion, and that is, tolet them have the benefit 


10 of the Morning Sun, as much as poffible, chat 


Ine Chiltern, or finall Wheat is very good; 

let them be fed Mornings, Noons and Nights, 

and to have frefh clean Water; but the quicker 
way is to Cram them, and then ufé fine dreft 
Wheat-Meal, mixt with Milk, with fome of the 
{aid Wheat, and fo made up into Paft, and feed 
them with Crums thereof dipt in Water, giving 
them their Gorges full ; and fo keep them feeding 
as oft as their Gorges are empty. Z 
2 


PIGEONS. 


Tgeons either wild or tame are very profitable 

and feryiceable for the Tab/e, but the wild 
affords the greateft, by reafon they get their Food 
abroad, except it be in hard frofty and {nowy 
Weather, when nothing is to be got, and about 
Mid-{ummer before Peafe are ripe, this Seafon be- 
ing called Besting-time , as being then conftrain- , 
ed to feed on the Seeds of Bent-grafs; and at 30 
thofé times they muft be allowed Food. 

Pigeons are great lovers of Salt, fo that it is 
very good to fet a large Sal/-pot in your Dove- 
Floufe, thatis,temper up fome Loom and Salt to- 
gether in a Pot, and the Pigeoxs-will feed there- 
on with great delight, and occafion them not to 
forfake your Dove-Afou/e. 

Affafetida being boyld in Water, and the 
Poles of the Dove-Houfe wathed therewith , 
will caufe a fcent to be on their Feathers, fo 
that what company they light into, by their plea- 
fing Scent they will draw home with them. 

Cumin Seeds boyled in Water and applyed as 
aforefaid , will do the fame, being an excellent 
drawer. 

But that which is adjudged the moft effectual 
(vere it lawful) is a Sa/t or proud Bitch baked 
or roafted with Cumin-feeds, and {et in the Dove- 
Foufe. 


40 


, fo) 
Of BEES, and how to order them. ; 


Here is no Creature fo induftrious , and 
taketh fuch great pains as the Bee, go- 
ing out early and coming Home late, never reft- 
ing but in cold and wet Weather; for IdlenefS is 
fo deteftable a Vice amongft them, that none are 
tolerated thereunto but their Sovereign, every ore 
being employed either abroad in gathering Food, 
or at Home in building Comés,feeding their Young, 
or fome other employ ; and no Creatures live to- 
gether in that unity and amity in one Houle or 
Habitation, as having no fingle propriety in any 
thing they get or do , all being’ as it were in 
common amongft them ; nor is their Labour 
compulfive, but every one endeavours to. out- 
vie the other in their induftrious Labours, 


time being the beft to gather Honey ; but the 
fureft way is to let them have as much of both 


Morning and Evening Sun as the place will ad- 


mit of; for the Morning Saz makes them fwarm 
early inthe Day. Let the Apiary be well defend- 
ed from high Winds,efpecially towards the North ; 
but Jet not the Fences, be fo high as to hinder 
the Suz, nor fo near as to obftruct their Flight ; 
alfo let it be remote from ill Smells, and not fre- 
quented by Poultrey :Let the Ground be kept 
mowed, not digged or pared if itbe Grafs, for 
in the Summer it will be too hot, and in the 
Winter too cold; and let it not be too remote 
from the Afoufe, that you may be often with them 
at Swarning time,or upon feveral other occafions. 
Likewife it would be very neceflary to plant at 
fome reafonable diftance from the Bees, Fruit- 
trees, that they may pitch upon the Boxghs in 
Swarming-time near at hand. 

The ufual way to fet the Stocks of Bees upon, 
are Stools, Benches, or Seats. 

The Stools are placed at different Heights, but 
about a Foot is well. They muft be {er fhel- 
ving that the Ra/m may run off, and made twoor ~ 
three Inches wider than the Aves, with a place 
before for the Bees to light upon. They may 
be made of Wood, or Stone, but Stone is not fo 
good, as being too hot in Summer, and too cold 
in the Winter. “The Stools ought to ftand abour 
five Foot one from another; ina {trait Rank 
from af? to Weft ; and if they are placed’ one 
behind another, they fhould be eight or nine 
Foot afunder , and the Stoo/s of the one Rank 
to be placed again{t the open places of the other, 
and free from all incumbeances to hinder their 
Flight. 

Benches are the moft common in ufe,and known - 
to every one; but they are nothing near fo com: 
modious as Stools, being {ubjed& to divers incon- 
veniencies. 

Seats are efteemed the beft, for every Stock 
of Bees makea {mall Houfe of about two Foot 
Square , and fomething higher, which fhould be 
placed upon four Legs about a Foot above 
Ground, and covered with Boards or Tyles, to 
caft off the Rain, with the North fide clofed up, 
the Eaft and Weft fides to be made with Dores 
to open and fhut at pleafire; and the fore part 
or South fide to have'a falling Dore to cover the 


60 one half thereof, which is to be raifed up as oc- 


cafion requires ; and it likewife ferves in the Sum- 
mer Seafonas a Pent Houfeto fhelter them from 
the extream Heat in the mid part of rhe Day’, 

which is apt to melt their Honey. 
On thefe Seats may be placed any fort of 
Flive, whether of Straw, Board, or Gla/s, which 
will preférve ‘them toa longer ace 
7 than 
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than it placed on Sroo/s or Benches. 

Althoughin fome Winter days the Sun fhines 
feemingly warm and comfortable, yet it is nor 
convenient to open the Doors to let them out, 
neither too early in the Spring, before they can 

ind employment for gathering of Honey. 

The moft uftal Lives are the Straw; but of 
late there is a new invented-one of Wood made 
in Squares, and fo ordered to be one Story above 
the other ; I cannot fay much in praife or dif- 
praife of it; but the Invention did not much take, 
the chief defign being to preferve the Stocks of 
Bees, and yet take the foney, which by the com- 
mon Way are {mothered. 

Glafs-Flives fuit the difpofition and nature of 
the Bee, who delights to fee their workmanthip 
80 forward, infomuch that by Obfervation they 
will be more laborious, as it were endeavouring 
to out-do one another in their diligence. Alfo 
thefé forts of Fives afford great delight to the 
curious by fecing how they work, and order their 
affairs to wonderful admiration. 

For the dreffing the new Hives,the infide mutt 
be very. fmooth, and free from Straws and Sticks, 
Which much offends them. As for the rubing 
them with fiveet Zyerds » and fplending them, 
(that is fetting up the Sticks) it is common and 
Well known to moft Countrey People, that 
1 fhall pafS that by. 

If you would ‘have your Stocks 
make your Hives finalier ; and if your defign be 
to have good quantity of FYoxey, make them lar- 
Ber; fora few Hives well ordered and in a thri- 
ving condition, will afford Bees cnough to Stock 
many of the larger Hives. 

As for the Swarming, if the S; ring be dry, 
cold and: windy, it will much retar. their Swarm- 
ing, nor will there be many that Year; but if it 
be mild and calm with gentle Showers, they will 
Swarm early and the oftner ; about mid Miy in 
an early and kindly Spring they may begin, and 
then comes in your care to look after them; but 
you may have timely notice of their Swarming 
by obférving thefe Signs. They will hover about 
the Doors in cold Evenings and Mornings, and in 
filtry hor Mornings, and Evenings they will hang 
out; they will run haftily up and down, caft out 
their Drones, and there will be a moiftne{S upon 
the Stool. Alfo if the Weather be hot and gloo- 
my, and after a Shower or gloomy. Cloud hath 
fent them home, and that they hang out toge- 
ther, then expect a firddain Swarming. 

But onthe contrary, if they continually lye 
forth, efpecially about mid Fune, “tis a Sign of 
their not Swarming ; Alfo much ftormy and \in- 
dy Weather obftructs their Swarming , although 
they are ready, and cauféth them to lye out ; the 
like doth Weather that hath been very hot and 

ty, for fome continuance. 

Now for the caufing them to Swarm, keep 
the Hives as cool as poffible, by Watering the 
Ground near them, by fhading the Hives, by 
enlarging the Doors to give them Air , and by 
forcing them into the Hives gently with a Bru/h, 
faffering them not to clufter together. 

As concerning the Signs of After-fwarming , 
there is more certainty to be obferved; for when 


to enereafe* 


the Prime Swarm is 
ings after 


Stool, 
longer, and atthe tims, 
Io 
and beginning their Notes 
ler, they all come forth i 
If the Prime Swarm be 
both call and farm chi 
next day, and after that athird, and fometimes 
a fourth , and all within a Fortnights Space, 
Sometimes a Swarm will caft another thac 
Year; but if late, ’tis nor Worth, the keeping, ac- 
cording to the old Rhime, 
20 


more thicker and fhrila: 
n great haft. 

broken, the fecond will 
© fooner , probably the 


A Swarm in July, 
Ls not worth a Fly. 


It is cuftomary w. 
a tinkling Noyfe u 
or the like, thereby ¢ 


hen Bees Swarm, to make 

pon a Bafoy, Kettle, Pay 

he better to gather them to 
fettle ; bar by the Judicious and fuchas haye 
made trials concerning the fame, ’tis found very 
idle and foolith, rather-caufing them to fly away; 

30 for all preat Noyfes “ate offenfive to them ; there- 
fore your bufinefS fhould be only to watch their 
fetling, and if they fly aloft and are like to bs 
gone, then caft up Duft amongft them to make 
them'come down. 


The Swarm being fetled 


sasit were like a Clufter 
of Grapes, and the Hi 


ve well rub’d with {weer 

Herbs,Sc. fhake them off the Bough into the Hive, 

which fhould be of a fit Size anfwerable to the 

bignefS of the Swarm to fill it thatYearjand having 
40 a Sheet,or fuch like Cloth fpread upon the Ground, 
fet the Ave thereon, for fome ume, until the 
Bees are fetled therein; or if the the Bough is {mall 
on which they Swarm, you may cut it off, and 
put itinto the Ave under the Sheet, as aforefaid, 

If the Swarm feparate, and light in two places, 
but in fight of one. another , difturb the leffer 
parcel, and they will fly to the reft 3 but if nor 
in fight , then ive them in two Aiives; then 
bring them together, and fhake the Bees out of 
one of the Hives on the Sheer whereon the o- 
ther Hive flands, and place the other Hive.on 
them, and they will take to it. 

When Swarms come late, and are but fmalf, 
‘tis. Convenient to unite them, by which means 
they will be more’ indufrious in their. labour. 
The manner of uniting them is thus; Place the 
five, whereing you haye newly put your Swarm 
you intend to drive into another, in a place that 
the Skirts may be uppermoft, and fet the other 
60 upon him, binding them about the Skirts with a 

long Zowel, and fo let them ftand until Morn- 
ing, and the Bees will all afcend, thar you may 
the next Morning fetthe Receiver ona Stool, and 
after this manner you may put two er -three 
Swarms together ; but be fure tounite them the 
fame Evening , or the next at furtheft thar they 
Swarm, 


50 
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ino your felf from ftinging in the 
Pst he Salen tO beft and fureft way is to 
be provided with a Net made of fine Thread or 
Silk. with aclofe Me/b, which caft oyer your 
Head, Hat and all, compaffing your Face ; and 
for your Hands have on Gloves. And if not- 
withftanding you happen to be ftung, pull out 
the Sting as foonas poflible, and for the aflwag- 
ing the {welling , heat a piece of Iron red 
hot, and hold it as near to the place grieved as 
poflible , and for as long a continuance as you 
can endure it, and it will attract our thar fiery 
Venom caufed by the Sting. But the moft com- 
mon Way is to rubthe Wound with the leaves of 
Houfe-leek , Mallows , Mary golds , Rue , Holly- 
hock and Vinegar, or Salt and Vinegar ; but none 
of thefé are {o good. 

As foon asa Swarm hath entred the Hive, 
they lofe no time, but begin to work and gather 
Wax for the building their Comds, fo that it is a 
Sight worthy to be {een to obferve how thefe 
poor Creaturs frame their curious Workmanthip; 
which may be done, if put into tran{parent or 
Glafs Hives , or in Wooden Hives that have 
Glafs Windows. 

The beft Seafon to remove an old Stock of 
Bees, is about Michaelmafs,that is, a little before 
and a little after; alfo about the end of Febra- 
ary, orbegining of March at the lateft. Let the 
time be in the Evening, when all the Bees are 
quiet, and when the Weather is fair, The 
Hive muft be put on a Board, and gently car- 
ried to the place where it is to be fet, for jog- 
ging Spoyls the Hive,loofning the Combs,and dif: 
turbing the Bees. 

» It ofttimes happens, that through a cold, dry 
and unfeafonable Spring, as alfo-by,a cold and 
early Winter, that Bees will not have a Stock of 
Honey. fafficient to keep them. 

dn this cafe they muft be fed, and the beft 
Food is Amey mixt with {weet Wort, which muft 
be conveyed into the Hives by finall Canes or 
Troughs dayly , until the approaching Summer 
affords them provifion abroad. a 
ney you may give them Sugar. Some gives them 
Toafts of Bread fopt in Ale; others dry Meal, 
or Flower of Beans. 

There are feveral things very offenfive and in- 
jurious to Bees, as Smioak, ill Scents and Smells, 
Noy/e, ill Weather, as Winds, Cold, Heat, and 
Rain, which may be prevented by well placing 
the Apiary; Noyfom Creatures», as. Spiders, 
Snails, Frogs , Toads, Moths, Gc. and devour- 
ing Creaturs and Infects, as Birds, Mice, WaJps, 
and Hforxets are alfo injurious to them. 
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CHAP. Nill. 


Of External ee among ft 
Cattle , and other Inconventen- 
cies that happen to the Hus- 
bandman, with Remedies for the 


Jame. 
Injuries fuflained by Beafis and Vermine. 
F° X E'S are found very pernitious in 
Killing and taking away Geefe, Poultrey, 
and oft times young Lamés, efpecially near 
Woodsand Forejts; fo that fuch things can hard- 
ly efcape them. 

Now for the taking this fubtile Creature di- 
vers Inyentions are uftd, as by raps, Gins, 
Snares Sc. as well as by Dogs, which having treated 
thereof in A’wuting, ¥ fhall omit it here. 

POLE-CATS, FITCHETS, WEdA- 
SELS, and the like Vermin, are great Enemies 
to the Hen-Roofts , Dove-Houfe, and Warren ;. 
for taking and deftroying of all which fuffici- 
ent Directions are given in the XIX, Chapter 
in Hunting. 

RATS and MICE are great Enemies, not 
only in the Houfes, Gravaries,Barns, and Stables ; 
but alfo in the Gardens, Orchards, and Fields. 

For deftroying them within-Doors, Zraps are 
very good ; alfo Baits of Arfenick, or the Roots 
of white Hedebore, mixt with Sugar, and laidin 
their Holes or Haunts are yery good; but that 
which is more effe€tual, feldom or never failing, 
is white Ar/nick beaten to fine Powder, which 
ufeasfolloweth: Take Rayfons of the Sun, {plit 
and dip them in the Ar/wick, and fo clofe them 
again. Alfo, Take Apples Codled, and the foft 
Pap mix with the Arjuick together with Sugar : 
Likewife, Take fome Hlogs-Lard, Flower of Malt 
and Arfnick mixt together ; to each of thele 
three things put a little quantity into an Oyfer- 
Shell, Jay them in fuch places where the Rats 
come, and it will certainly deftroy them. 

For deftroying Field-Mice, {0 injurious to Gar- 
dens in eating and {poiling the Wal-Fruit , as alfo 
the Beans, Peafe, andthe like, obferve thefe Di- 
rections: Get a piece of a Deal-Board , which 
cut into thin flices, make them pretty {mooth; 
then cut twenty pieces fix Jches long , and 
as many three Juches long, and as mat 
two Jnches long; then cut a Notch in the 
fide of that piece fix Diches long , about two 
Inches from the end, and a cro{s Notch upon the 
flat fide within half an Jnch of the end ; then 
the other of two Jnches , to cut it taper at one 
end , and a crofs Notch on the Flat fide made 
Within half an Znch of the end; then the Stick 
‘that is two Jiches and an half muft be taper at 
one end, that fo the crofs Notch may in the 
‘Stick of two Znches reft upon the. top of the 

to 
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avo Jeehes and an half; and thenthe two Jiches 
niirftat the Taperend'go: into the Stick that is 
fix Zwohes, and the Notch of the fide willbe a 
ftay to hold-up the 7iles ; then-take forty Tiles, 
and they will-ferve for the twenty Traps, and 
fit them as near as you can to fall clofe together ; 
Thentake the thtee Stieks, the fix Jnch, the 
three and thetwo Jnels Sticks, and place the three 
Lich Stick to the edge of the undermoft bor- 


269 
that the Zraps may be fet again, for in one Pat 


{age feyen or eight may be taken. without re- 
moving the Trap. 


Another way to take Moles. 
Aving taken a Doe-Mole, get a large Earthen 


_ Pot, andhaving made a Hole in the mid- 
dle of the main Trench, or Paffage; fer the Pot. 


tom Téle; thea take the two Sich Stick, and yo that the top may be even with the bottom of 


» place the Notch of it upon the Taper end of 
the three Notch Stick ; then take® the fix Jnch 
Stick, and’ fet the Taper end of the two Jnch 
Stick in-the Notch that is at the end of the fix 
Inch Stick ; then the Notch of the fide of the 
fix Znches muit hook into the fide of the three 
Inch Stick , otherwife the weight of the 7ile 
will make the Sticks fly all apart; if ic ftand 
when it is fet exactly like a Figure of 4, you 


fhall {ee every part in the Frontice-piece. You 20 


muft bait the end of the fix Jrch Stick with 
Lard, and dip it into Oatmeal , and bair but the 
uppermoft fide; then haying {et them all along 
the Hedges, or Wall-fides , you will find good 
{tore taken of them , for the 7raps {eldom miG: 
And in thofe Zraps where Mice aretaken, when 
you fet them again, you fhould Bait them a- 
frefh with Zard’and Oatmeal, as aforefaid. 
Thefe Zraps are very good to take Titmice, 


which is a very deftructive Bird to the Buds of 30 


Trees, as alloto Wall Fruit. 

MOLES, or WANTS, are great Enemies 
to Gardens , Meadows, and Corn-felds; they are 
to be taken with 7raps’, which are to be placed 
inthe Moles Road , Paffage , or Trench; and of 
theft 7raps there are feveral forts, but the beft 
isthus*made: Take a piece of Board about three 
Inches broad, and five Inches Jong, with the ends 
made Taperwifé; on one fide fix two {mall 


Sticks like round Arches, at each end one, large 4o 


enough for a Mole to go through; in the midft 
of the Board make a Hole large enough to re- 
ceive a Goofe-Quill, into which a Peg of about 
two Jnches long is to be put. You muft 
alfo be provided with a Hfaz/e Stick, or fome 
other bending Wood of about a Tard and an half 
long, which isto be ftuck in the Ground with a 
Link of Horfe-hair tyed to it; and before you 
fix the Trap into the Moles Paffage, put the Hfair- 


Spring through the Hole in the midft of the 5, 


Board, and place it round even with the Hoops, 
and withthe faid Peg (gently put into the Hole 
to ftop the Knot of the H/air-Spring;) then 
make the Trap faft down by hooked long Sticks 
thruft into the Earth, to the end that the Spring- 


Stick may not draw up the Trap; and the Zrap 


muft be exaétly covered oyer with Earth , that 
there may be no Light appear in the faid Zrench; 
And when the Mole pafleth that way , by thru- 


fting out the faid Peg that hangs loofly perpen- Go 


dicular downwards, and the Avot paffing thtough 
the Hole, the Mole is become. entnared with the 
Spring, j 
Ace this Method you may fet what quantity 
of Traps your Ground requires , which fhould 
be tended eyery day Morning and Evening at 
their Working times, te (ee what are taken, and 


the Trench ; then fill it about half full with 
Mould, and put fome great Worms therein for the 
Moleto liveupon , and cover the Pot very clofe 
that no Light come therein; and the Buck-Mole 
will not fail to vifit the Doe in the Por, efpeci- 
ally if ic be fet about March, which is their 
Bucking-time; for then “tis faid they will run 
about a quartet of a Mile after a Doe , and by 
this means (with the help of a few Pors) all the 
Bucks will be taken. 

If you Fume the Trenches with Brim/fone } 
Garlick, and the like unfavoury things, the Ales 
will forfake the Ground. The like they will do} 
if you puca dead Mole into their Zrenches. 

The ufual places for their Beds and Haunts; 
are in Banks, and near Hedge-rows. 

Mole-Ketchers are very expert in taking them 
in the Mornings and Evenings , when they ftir; 
only with their Paddle-Sraves. 


Injtrious Fowl and Infects. 


He Crows, Rooks, and’ Daws ; ‘as alfo Spar 
rows, Titmice, Bulfinches, and tlic like {mall 
Birds, deftroy much Cor#, 4s alfo Cherries ; the 
like do Fuyes and Mugpies. There: are divers 
Inventions to deftroy them; “whichare taken 
notice of in the Treatife of Fow/ing, 
Kites and wild Hawks oft-tintes kill’ the 
Chickens. telat K ' 
Snails, Slugs, Wafps, Ants; Flornets; Ear-wigs, 
Caterpillars, Ants,Snakes,and the like,are alfo very 
pernicious to the Husbandman; but they may 
eafily be defltroyed with 4 little cate ‘and 
pains. ; 


Injuries fuftained by the Heavens. 


Igh Winds are very pernicious to Fruits} 
Trees, Corn, Hops, Buildings Sc. pecially 
in plain, open, and high Countries; for a defence 
from which, the 2x (or other high Trees) is a 
great fhelter to Houfes; and for Fraits and Hops 
good Walls, Pales, and Hedves,ate a Preferyative ; 
and for Corz, there is no better way than good 
Hedge-Rows and Enclofures ; as before treated 
of. 
1 Thunder ; Tempeffs, Hail and Lightning are 
gteat enemies to the Hashandman in divers re- 
fpects, which being fo well known ate urineceffa- 
ry to be named. 

Blighting and Mildews prove oft times fatal to 
Corn; but if a good Shower of Rain immediately 
follows, ot that the Wind blow ftiffly, it wafheth 
or fhaketh it off. But this Ill-conveniency doth 
moft attend Jiclofures. Alfo the Sowing of Wheat 
early is a great prevention of Ai/dews: And 

Bearded 


Bearded Wheat is not fubjeét thereto, as other 
forts are. or 

Great and hafty Rains are very pernicious to 
Corn-Ground, efpecially to fuch that lye low, and 
atthe bottom of Aii//s, for which it is good to 
make Water-Courfes, or Drains, to carry itaway: 
And a wet Hlarvef? is very bad, not only as to 
Expences, but as to the {poyling the Corn, which 
the better to prevent obferve the old Proverb, 
To make Hay whilft the Sun fhines. And let the 
Corn be well fhock’d up, which will very much 
preferve it from a Shower of Rain. 

Violent and long Fro/fs are very prejudicial in 
feyeral refpects, efpecially to forward Fruits, 
Seeds, and Plants in the Spring. Alfo fome 
Lands (as cold Clayey Ground) are more fubject 
to fuffer by bitter Frofts , than thofe ‘that lye on 
a warm Sand , or Gravel; alfo thofe that lye 
moift, more than thofe that lye dry; and thofe 
that lye on the North and Eaft oS of Hills, 
more than thofé that lye onthe South and Weft. 
And asa Remedy for this , Juclofures are very 
good, being a great prefervative to Corn, Trees, 
Plants, Sc. 

Alfo Horfe-Dung laid to the Roots of young 
and tender 7rees, and Plants , is a great prefer- 
Vative againft pinching Fro/ts. Likewife Straw, 
Hawm, Fern, or Furz, willvery much defend any 
thing from Frofs. Alfo Mat, or Canvafs, is very 
good to preferve Beds of tender Plants 
Flowers, being arched over with Sticks , and the 
faid Mat, or Caxvaf,, laid uponit. The like it is 
for Hot-Beds, for the raifing of Sceds in the 
Spring. ‘ 

Fruit gathered into the Houle is fubjeét to 
great damage by Frofs, fo that to prevent this 
mifchicf in a great meafure caft Straw over 
them. 

This Kingdom is much fubject to Heat and 
Drought inthe Summer Seafon, fo that to many 
Seats Water is much wanting, all ftanding Poo/s 
being then dryed up, infomuch that Cattle are 
drove to Water a confiderable diftance to fome 
Spring or River; andnoWater for the Houfhold 
Affairs, but what is brought by a Cart, which is 
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very troublefom. Now to prevent this, whereno 
Springs can be found by digging of Weds, make 
Cifterns which may be capacious enough to hold ° 
as great a quantity of Water as you think fit, 
which will eafily be filled, be it never fo big in 
the Winter. 

For the making thefe €i/ferns , make a Bed of 
good Clay, and lay thereon Bricks for the Floor ; 
then raife the Wall round about, leaving a con- 

1O yenient {pace betwixt the Bricks and the Earth; 
to ram in C/ay as faft as the Wallis made; bur . 
be fire let the Bed of C/ay be of a good thick- 
nefs, and well tempered, that the C/ay chop not, 
for then it is fpoiled, and will not hold 
Water. 


eye HAR RIV. 


A KALENDAR, or Monthly 
Direétions to the Husband- 


man, 


'Hexe is a peculiar time to be obferved for 
the moft Affairs in the World , bur efpe- 


or 3Ocially for fuch that depend upon the mutable 


Seafons of the Year , being the effential part of 
AGRICULTURE, infomuchthat every Hu/- 
bandman fhould have his Chart, or Draught, to 
fteer by, and to reinforce his Memory, {o that 
the multiplicity of his Affairs may not occafion 
his forgetting thofe things thar are neceflary to 
be undertaken , always obferving the Proverb, 
To take Time by the Fors-lock, for Time let flip 
cant be recalled, fo that it is a great negligence to 

o be too late; and you fhall rarely find a thriving 
HUS BANDMAN vo be behind with his 
Affairs , for if you expect a Reward of your 
Labours, Plow, Sow, and Reap in due Seafon. Bur 
to proceed to the Monthly Kalendar , beginning 
with January. 
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SACGRICULTURE. IL 
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3 1|7. 15|4. This is a bufie Month for fowing of Pea/e, 


45 
AFrofty January is {eafonable,althoughit proves Beavs,Tares, and Oats, being the principal Seafon 
the Rich mans charge, and the Poor mans mifery. for Lenten Grain. Carry. out Dung, and f{pread it 
Now itis time to Plow, or Fallowthe Ground before the Plowgh ; but for Pafture Grounds that 
defigned for Pea/e,Beans,or Oats; andif the Wea- are wer,chufe the hard Fro/ts. Make haft to Plant 
ther be Mild, fow forward Peafe, and fet Garden- _ {uch Zreesthat your occafions would not permit 
Beans, digging or trenching your Garden Ground, # you in Fanuary, for now the Sap rifeth up,and then 
fo make it mellow. for your Crop in the Spring, itis too late: Youmay alfo yet plant Quick-fets. 
if your time did not permit you in December. Set Ofters, Poplars, Willows, and other Aquaticks, 
Now it is good time to water Meadows, and this being a very good Seafon. If the Seafon is 
Marfh Grounds, and to. drain Arable Lands by mild fow Flemp feed,as alfo Muftard-feed. Cleanfé 
cutting Water-Furrows. your Ground from Moles before breeding time, 
If the Seafon be Hard and Frofty , carry out — which is in March,and {pread the Mole-bills. This 
your Duag on your Land , laying it on Heaps _ is feafonable for cutting Coppices,Lopping of Trees 


until the Weather be mild and open. and plafhing of Quick-fets. If the Weather is 
Lopand Top7rees, and cut your Coppices-and _ temperate Graft your forward Fruits,and cleanfe 
Hedge vows, 5 3° Fruit-Trees from Mofs and Cankers. Cut not your 


Th open Weather remove and plant Zrees and tender Wad/-Fruit until the Frof's are over. Trim 
Vines, dig and trench Gardens, lay up your Bor- up your. Pallifade-Hledges and Efpaliers. Lay 
ders, uncover the Roots of fuch Zrees that re- Branches to take Root. Set Nuts,Fruit-Stones,and 
quire it, purting Soil unto them. Alfo Prune — Kerne/s,with otherhard Seeds. Towards the mid- 
your Vines and Trees, Nailand tin Wadl-Fruits, dle, or latter, end of the Month fow Carots,Parf= 
cleanfe Trees from MofSand Succors, gather Cions’ nips Onions,Sallating,Parfly,Spinage,and other hard 
for Grafts, and flick them in the Ground until Seeds; plant Cabages, Liquorice; plant out Colly- 

_ Grafting time. Make Hot-Beds, and Sow your flowers into Warm-Beds. Make up Hor-Beds for 
choice Salads, alfo Colly-flowers,@c. fecure yout _ Cucumbers,Melons£6'c. Sow Afparagus. Gather off 
choice Flowers and Plants from the Cold by 6° the Suai/s from the Wall-fruirfet Traps for taking 

_ Covers, Straw, or Dung. Earth up the Roots of  Bull-finches that deftroy the Buds of Fruit-Trees. 

~fuch Plants that the Froft hath uncovered. Set Plant Hops if the Weather be mild, and drefs 
Quickfets. Hedge and Ditch; Cut away Ayt-hils. them thatare out of heart. You may yet remove 
Houle your weanling Calves and Colts. Be careful Bees, and half open their Paflages. This Montlt 

“of your Aws and Lambs, Set Traps to deftroy is good to few F2/h-Ponds, and to take Fi/p. 
Vermin. Dig Weedy Hop-Grounds,remove Bees,and ? 
turn up Bee-Ffives,and {prinkle them with {weer LZ Z MARCH 
“warm Wort, : 


— 
as 
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00 Sua in Aries. Aquinoctial: 


|Aréturus rifeth in the E 
vertmg. 


45 Calf ‘of the lright Leg (f| 
z Bootes rifeth in the Ey 
}oavening. | : 


Spica Virginis rifes inthe 
Eveniag. ; : 
30 Lady Day. | 


‘Second Star in the Left 
Wing of Virgo rifeth 
in'the Evening. | 


This Méfith ‘tiflicts inthe welcom Sprig, ahd 
if it provedry, is cftecmed Ominous of a happy 
year for Gorn. Tn this Month and the héxt fow 
all forts “Of “French Graffes, or Hay-feed, and if: 


| 30 


YERVEVLTURE 


(Suin'Rife:(Sun-See| APRIL 30 Days, 
H. MIH. M. 


\Ctrda Leonis Sets in 
} ‘Morning. 


le 45i7. x5 


23 St.George. 
4! 


25 St.Mark. af ce 
264. 307- 30\Virgilia, or the Pleiades, 
27 rifes with the Suv. 1 


Tf ‘the Spring is forward, cleanfe and rid away 
the Wood from the Coppices, and fence' them in 
to'preferve them from Cartle. It is now {éafona- 
ble to Fell fich Zimber you intend to Bark. ‘If 
the Seafon is dry Fallow your Ground , cleanfe 


the Weather be temperate Flax and Flemp. It is 4oand {cour your Ditches , and make haft to fow 


alfo the*principal Seafon for ‘Oars, Barley, Peafe, 
&c. Alfo fow Carors, Parfuips,Turnips ,Cabage-feeds, 
Parfley,Skirrers Onions, Leeks,Garlick Spin €,Purf- 
‘hiine Lettuce Raddifp,Sallery Sinallage Eidive Sue. 
‘cory, Maryzolds, with divers other Summer Herbs, 
Youmay ‘tranfplant toft forts of fiveer Hs, 
and Simmer Flowers. Make your Alot Beds for 
Melons, and Cucumbers. Drefs up and ftring your 
‘Strawberty Beds. Uncover Afparagis-Beds , and 


your French Seeds that you could ‘not do in 
March; and you may alfo fow Hemp and Flax 
‘in the beginning of ‘this Month. Now is a good 
Seafon to fow all Garden Seeds, if the Weather is 
dry: and when it is wet, plant your Garden 
Herbs, and fow fuch tender Seeds that can’t en- 
dure the cold Frojts. Sow Cucumbers and Melons ; 
fet Artichoaks, French-Beans , and Englifh-Beans. 
In the beginning of this Month Gtaft fome forts 


‘tranfplant'them. Slip and plant Artichoaks, and 50.0f Fruit in the Stock Gather up Swails and 


Liquorice, Plant all Garden-Herbs and Flowers 
that have fibrous Roots. And fuch choice Flowers 
that are not natural for our Climate fow in Azor- 
Beds. Nowis 2 good time to plant Madder, and 
SaffronAs alfo nee and to dref§ them up. Sow 
Pine-Kernels, and the Sceds'of all Winter'Greens « 


_ Alfo Pinks and Carnations: This is ‘the principal 


Scafon for Grafting all forts‘of Fruit-Trees, and 
cover the Roots of fuch Trees that you laid opén 


Slugs after Evening Showers, as alfo early in the 
Mornings. Sow your Aminal Flowers that come 
of Seed, that you may have Flowers all the 
Summer; Alfo fow the Seeds of Winter-Greens, 
and tranfplane fach Flowers with ffbrous Roots 
that were left unremoved in Murch. You ‘may 
now fet forth your tender Greens, that are kept 
in your Confetvatory in the Winter , except O- 
range Trees, and thofe bring ‘not forth ‘till May. 


inthe Winter. ‘Carry Duyg into your Gard?ns,and 60 -Alfo tranfplant and remove yout Fufimines, Myr- 


Orchards, Deftroy what Moles you could not in 

February. Itis yet feafonable to fer Offers, Willays, 
and the like Aquaticks. Lay up your Meadows and 
Paftures defigned to Mow, and keep up your 
Fences. If the Weather be dry,Rowl your Wheat. 
‘Tis a'good Seafon to Lop Zrees, and fell c oppices 
And this is the beft Seafon to raife the beft Brood 
Poultrey. 


tles,and the like tender Gittns : And towards the 
end of ‘the Month, if the Weather /be mild , clip 
your Phillyrea, and tranfplant Sl of Winter 
Greens. Plant Flops, and Pole them. Lay optn. 
your Bees to pather rhe fiveets of the Movers. 


MAY 


HER Foy 
t| MAY. gx Days 


‘or Scorpionis Sets sis tthe 


Girdle Sets with the ‘Sun. 


Cor \Scorpionis rifes in th 
Evening... 


) F ‘ 


B ge) 


‘The Bulls Eye rifes with 
the Sux. 


}31 ieee 

2 This oft ‘proves the pleafanreft Month in the 
Year; the Fields and 71 rees being in their Sum- 
met Liveries, and Birds chant out their pleafant 
Notes tothe welcoming in thes, rig. ‘ 

If this Month proves hatonsble and cool, it 
rejoyceth the Countrymans Heart in expectation 49 
or ahappy Autumn; bucif hot, it denotes Sick- 
nefsto enlie. If your Corn be too rank, Mow it, 
or Feed ic down, with Sheep. ee 
,It 1s a good time to wean Lambs, whofe 
Fives you intend to milk, Cutting or Crop- 
ping of Trees, hinders them from thriving. _ 

You may fow Buck-Wheat this Month, asalfo 
later Peafe, and fet later Garden Beans Weed your 
Quick-Sets. Drain wet and Marfhy Grounds. 

Turi out your weanlitig Calves to Grafs. Zivj- 50 
fallow your Ground, get home your Fewel, clean{e 
your Ground from Broom, Furz, Gofs, and the 

. like: and grub up fich Cuppices and Hedgrows 
as you intend fhould ‘not grow again. Sell off 
your Winter-fed Carrle, look after your Sheep if 
the Weather proves rainy, for fearof the Rot. 

About the end of the Month Mow your Cl- 
ver , St. Foyn, and other French Graffes, Plant 
all forts of Winter Greens. ‘ ; 

Sow feet Marjarom, Thime, Bafil, hot Aro- 65 
matick #erbs, and Plants, and fuch like tendet 
Seeds. Alfo {et Sage and Rofemary. Sow Par- 
celain, and Lettuce; alfo French Beans;and uncovet 
your Melons and Cucumbers, excepting in Glaffes, 

Take up fuch Zaps that are deyed in the 
Stalk. Watch your Bees ready to fwarm, and 
bind up the Ayps to ‘the Poles , and make up 
the FizZs after Rain, 
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This Month is the principal Seafon for wafhing 
and tharing Sheep: And now begins the Husband- 
mans Hay-Harve/? inhigh forward Meadows, Faf- 
fow your. Wheat-land, which will kill the Weeds, 
and mellow the Ground. And cleanfeand feow- 
et your Ponds and Ditches fromthe Mud, the Sea- 

on’ being now warm to endure the Water. ¥F se 
home your Fewel before your Teemis employe 
in Harveft affaits. Weed your Cora » {ow Rape, 
and:Cole.feed, as alfo Turnep-feed. Have a great 
care to your Speep for fear of the Rot , for Mil- 
dews,and Elony-dews begin to fall. Gather Sygils, 
Slugs, and Worms, and defttoy Ants and other 
cermin. *Tis a good time now to Lnoculate, 
and to pluck off the Buds where you would not 
have theZrees branch forth. Water fiiclZrees that 
yee planted late, laying Weeds or Stones at the 
cots to keep them moift. Plant Fuly-Flowers, 
and Rofemary, fer Saffron, fow latter Satlading Tn- 
oculate Ffamine, Rofes, Gc. gather Seeds that are 
ripe,and preferye them thatatecooland dry. Wa- 
tet the dry Beds. Take up your Balbous Roots of 
Tulips; Anemonies, Gc. and tranfplantthem. ‘Di 
fuch Ground as you defign fora Alop-ground, aie 
bind fuch Fops to the Poles thatthe Wind hath 
fhaken off. Be careful of yours Bees, this Month 
being the principal time of their fwarming. And 
now is the time to diftil Waters, to dry Herbs 
for the Winter; and to maké Syrups, Gc, 
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° 

3° Greater Dog-Star rifes with 
the Suz. 

Syrius rifes in the Morning. 


This Month and Azgu/? is the Husbandmans 
*bufy time, Aay-Harveft admitting no delay, ef- 
pecially if fair Weather offers. ; 

Gather your eatlieft Hemp and Flax. 

Sow To 
this Month, your Rye will be ripe, efpecially if 
the Year is forward. 

In this Month Wheat and Hops are much fub- 
jet to Mildews. 

It is now very good time to Inoculate choift 
Fruits, Rofes, &c. 

Cut off the Stocks of fuch Flowers that have 
done bloffoming, and coyer their Roots with new 
rich Mould. 

Cleanfe your Wall Fruit from Snails. 

Sow latter Sa/lading. Slip Stocks, and lay Fu- 
ly-Flowers and Carnations for encreafe , watering 
them, and keeping them from the heat of the 
Sun; alfo lay Myrtle and other curious Greens. 

Graft by approach, and Jnoculate Fafimines , 
Oranges, ®c. Tran{plant and remove Zulips, and 
the like Bulbous Roots. 

Streighten the entrance of your Bees, kill the 
Drones, Wafps, Flyes, Sc. that annoy them. 


urnep- Seeds : Towards the latter end of 40 cut and houfed. You may yet 
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; This Month is the Hlushandmans great expence 
for the bringing in of his Harve/? ;and if it prove 
dry and free from high Winds, great part of his 
disburfments will be yee fo Peele) betides, 
the great advantage gaine having the Corn dr 
g yy y Twy fallow, af 
carry on your Dung for your Winter Corn, laying 
itin heaps to be {pread before the Plough. This is 
a good Seafon for gelding of Lambs; and {uch Ewes 
and Cows that you defign not to keep for ftore, 
puttofatting. About the end of this Month you 
may Mow your Rowen, or After-Marth Grafs, alfo 
your Clover, and other French Graffes will be fit to 
cut again. Thisis a good Month to make Cider 
of Summer Fruits that will not keep. The begin- 
50 ing of this Month is very good’ to Znoculate in, and 
to unbind the Buds of thofe before Znoculated, if 
taken Sap.Pull up the Suckers from the Roots of 
Trees, prune away fuperfluous Branches from your 
Wall Fruit-Trees, but leaye not the Frit bare, ex- 
cept the red Nedforine, which is much meliorated 
by its being expofed to the Sux. Set Slips of 
Fuly-Flowers;Tranfplant Flowers and Garden Plants 
as Herbs, Strawberrys,Sc. gather Seeds of Flowers 
and Herbs. Sow Cabages, Colly-Flowers, Ti ee 
60 and other Roots and Plants for the Winter, and a- 
gainft the next Spring. Alfo fow fuch Seeds that 
will endure the Winter. About Bartholomew-Tide 
isa good Seafon to tranfplant all Bulbous Roots; as 
alfo Winter Greens. Gather Fiops, look after your 
Bees, and ftreighten their pafiages to fecure them 
from Wa/ps, and thofe that you intend not to 
keep,deftroy for their Afovcy. 


Cauda Leonis rifes in the 
Morning with the Sux. 
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GentleShowers are now acceptable for the 
mellowing the Earth for the Plough, the Whear- 
Seed Seafon being now ;. but dry and calm Wea- 
ther is beft for the gathering your Winter-Fruits 
now ripe; for according to Obfervation, Sow 
Wheat in the Dirt, and Ryein theDuft. Geld 
Cattle ; put your Boars up to fat: Sew your 
Fifh-ponds; beat out Hemp-feed; and Water your 
Hlemp. Gather Mafés, and put your Swine into the 
Woods: Carry out what Dung you have to. be 
{pread on your Wheat-Land before the Plough. 

_ Tis a good Seafon to make Cider and Perry of 
fuch Fruits that will not keep, or fuch that’ are 
bruifed, or the like, in the gathering; but let your 
long lafting Winter-Fruit hang on the Trees till 
Michaelmafs. Sow Cabages,. Colly-Flowers, Turn- 
zps, Onions, Sc. and tran{plant {uch Canes and 
Colly-Flowers that were fown in Augu/?; alfo tranf- 
plant A/paragus Roots, Artichoaks,and Strawberries. 
Hoe your Turnips, plant Tulips and other BulZous 
Roots that you formerly took up; ‘you may allo 
tranfplant all Fibrous Roots. Be carefulof your 
choile Plants, and Winter Greeen, fetting them 
in your Confervatory. 

This Month puts an end to your gathering and 


drying your Hops, ante the Poles from the ¢, 
0) 


Ffawm, and to fet them up for the next Year. 

Look after your Bees, deftroy the Wa/ps, Se. 
ftceighten the Entrances into their Hives, and de- 
{troy thofe that you intend not to keep, taking 
away their Honey, 
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This Month proves generally: Windy, and fi- . 
nifheth the Fall of the yLeaf. = ‘iF 

_ It isyet a good Seed-time for Wheat, and you - 

may fow your ;Hot/purs on rich and warm 
o Ground for a forward Crop. 

Lay up your Barly-Land dry,water-furrow, and 
drain your new fown Wheat-Ground.. * 

The time is {eafonable for fowing of Nuts, A- 
corns; as alfo other Berries, or Majts for Coppices 
or Hedgrows. 

Plant Quick-/ets, and plath your Quick-fet Hed- 
ges.. You may alfo begin to fet Zrees 

Wean your Colts foaled of your workiig 
Mares at the Spring, and fell off fuch Sheep that 
you defign not to keep. 

This isa good time for making Cider anid Perry 
of your Winter-Fruits, and finifh the gathering of 
fuch like Fruits. 

- Sowall forts of Fruit-Kernels, Stonesand Nuts, 
as well for Trees as Stocks. Cut and prune Ro/e- 
Trees. 

Plant yout Bulbous Roots of any fort, and re-» 
move Flowers and Herbs with Fibrous Roots, if 
the former Seafon was omitted. 

Plant Hops, and dag up thofe you dtyed the 
former Month. . 

*Tis a good Seafon for removing Bees. 

Trench the ftiffer forts of Ground for Orchar- 
ding, and Gardening to lye mellow in the Winters 
lay open the Roots of old and unthriving Zrees, 
or fuch that {pend themfelyes too much, or too 
foon in Bloffoms. 
Aaaa 
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Sced-time is now well over, and the Markets 
begin to fill with Cor. Fat’ your Swine for 
flaughter. Caft out your Mufhy Straw in moift 
places to tot for Dang. Plant Zimber and Fruit- 
Trees, if the Weather be open. Fell Coa 
Lop Trees; break Flax and Hremp; deftroy Ant- 
hile 3 trench and i up Gardeus, and fow for- 
ward Peafe. Furniflr your Nurfery with Stocks 

ainft the Spring. Prune your Pruit-Zrees, and 
cfeanfe them from Af. cider may be made of 
hard Fruits, thatare not pulpy. Sow Nars and 
Frait-Stones. If the Weather is open plant Tulips ; 
alfoRofesand feéveral other Pants and Flowers; and 
thofe Seedlings, or Layers thatare tender, fhould 
be covered with Straw, Matreffes, Boxes, or the 
like. Carry Dung into your Hop-Garden to mix 
with arth to rot againft the Spring. Lay up 
Parfnips,Carots, Cabbages, Colly-flowers, Sc. either 
for ufe, or to tranfplant for Seed at the Spring. 
Cover your Afparagus-Beds, Artichoaks, Straw- 
Zerries, and tender Plants with long Dung , ot 
Alorfe-Litter,co preferye them from Fro/s. Now 
is a good time to dig up Liquorice. 


Now begins the Country mans. chargeable 
time for Houfing his Cat?le, or foddering them. 
abroad: Lop Trees , and’ fell Coppices; plant all 
forts of Frees, as well Fruit as others, provided” 

4othey are fuch as fhed their Leaves. ‘Let Horfes 
Blood; fat Cattle, and Swine. Deftroy Ant-hills, 
overflow Meadows, and drain your Corn-fields by 
cutting’ Water-firrows. It is a good time to Plow 
for Peafé, or Beans. Prune your Vines, if the 
Weather be open. Keep your Alparagus Beds 
covered, as diretted in November; the like ob- 
ferve for you Artichoaks , and Strawherries~ 
Trench an dig your Garden Ground to Mellow 
the Earth apainft the Spring ; and if the Wea- 

sother be Mild fow Peafe, and fet Beans for for- 
ward Crops. Set Traps for deftroying Vermin, 
and pick the Snails away from your Wall-Fruit- 
Trees. Dig up Liquorice, feed the Stocks of Bées 
that are weak, and cleanfe your Hop-Gardens 
from Weeds. 


OF 
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FIGHTINGCOCK., 


Which treats of the Choife, Ordering, Breeding, and Dieting of Cocks 
for Battle, ; 


OR the perfecting of this Work, fince. Heel » OF as Cock-maffers call it, the narrow 
many of the Nodility and Gentry delisht — Heel, is only {een in his Fighting ; for that Cock 
in this Noble Diverfion, ¥ fhall conclude. is faid'to be fharp Heel’'d, or narrow Heel 

with a compendious 7reari/e thereof: which every time he rifeth hjts, and draws Blood 
of ‘his Adverlary, guilding (as they term ir) his 
Spars in Blood, and every Blow threatnin the 
others Death. And {ich Cocks are the beft; for 


; a fharp Heel’d Cock, though he be a fittle fle 
CHAP. XV. is deemed much better at the trueft Cock ba 


; OF the Oh G 10 po Jal (eon hits feldom. Buc that 
F the vile ocks, Cock which is both hard, and very fhar Feel d, 
yf /e of ie is to be efteemed above ate Le fhcetore in 
your Choife’ choofé fuch a one as is of a flrong 
He beft properties for the choife of Fighting Shape, good Colour, true Valour, and of 4 moft 
h Cocks, is their Shape, Colour, Courage, and _tharp and ready Hee/. 
fharp. Heels ox Spurs; as to their , Shape, the 
middle fized ones are efteemed the beft, as be- Of Breeding. 
ing fooneft and eafieft match’t,asalfo the Nimble/?, 5 
and generally beft of Courage; whereas the large 20 Or the Breeding thefe Cocks for Battle, it 
ones (called the Zura-Pock ) is difficult to find is much diffetent from thofe of the Dung 
his equal; befides they are for the moft parthea- id, for they arelike Birds of Prey, in which the 
vy, not fhewing that {port in their Battle: like. Female is of better efteem than the Azle; and fo 
wife the finall fized ones are weak, andtedious in the Breed of thefe Cocks, be fure that the 
in Battle. Hens are right, that is, they muft be, of 4 
right Plume, as Gray, Griffel, Speck't, ot Teowi/h; 
The Shape. Black or Brown is not amifs ; their Bodies large, 
and well pouked behind for larse Zzes, and well 
E fhould be of a proud and uptight Shape, 30 tufted on the Crowns, which fhews good Cou: 
H with afmall Fead, a quick large Zye,with _ rage : If they haye Weapons, ’tis the better : Alfo 
a flrong Beak, crook’t and bigat the fettingon, they muft be of a good Courage, otherwife their 
the Beam of his Legs very ftrong, and according — Chickeas willnot be good. And it is obfervable 
to his Plume, Gray, Blew, or Tellow ; his Spurs that the perfe@ Hex from a Dunghil Cock, will 
long, rough and fharp, a little bending in- bring a good Chicken; but the belt Cock from 4 


= wards. Dunghil Hen can never getagood one. 
Thus haying got a Breed of perfec Cocks and 
His Colour. Flens, the bett Seafon of the Year to breed in, 


is from the Increafe of the Ahoy in February, to 

He Gray pyle, Yellow pyle, or red with the o the Increafe of the Moon in March; for one March 

F black Breaff is efteemed the beft; the" Bird is of far greater ¢fteem, than thofe bred at 
Pide is not {o good, and the White and Dun worft other times. 


of all: If he is red aboutthe Head like Scarlet, Let the Pen where the fits be placed warm, 
‘tis a fign of Strength, Luft and Courage; but if with foft Gweet Straw therein for her Neft, they 
pale,*tis a fign of Fuintne/s and Sickuefs. being much tenderer than the Dung hil-Hens and 
‘ permit no other Fow/ to come where fhe fits, for 
His Courage. that will difturb her. You fhould obferye , if 


fhe be bufie in turning her Ages (being a good 

Is Courage is fhewed by his Walk, treading, fign) if not, do it at fuch timesas the rifeth from 

H and the pride of his gig, and inhis Pex 50 her Nef ; and be fure that fhe hath always Meat 

by his frequent Crowing : For the fharpnefS of his and Water by her , left when the tien fhe 
, C) 
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fhould ftay long to {eek Food , and fo her Eggs 
would be chill and foiled: Likewife in the_place 
where fhe Sits , let there be Sand, Gravel, and 
fine fifted A/hes to bathe and trim her felf in at 
fure. 

about three Weeksthe will Hatch , and ob- 
ferve, that if fhe doth not cover and keep the 
firft warm till the reft are Hatcht , take thofé 
from her, and keep them warm in Wool by the 
Fireuntil all\are Hatchet ; and then put rhem all 
under her, keeping both the Hea and Chickens 
very warm, not fuffering them to go abroad in 
the Cold for three. Weeks, or a Month, for they 
are fo tender that Co/d will killthem. 

Let them have plenty of Food , as Oatmeal, 
Cheefe-Parings , fine fmall Wheat , and the like, 
and a large Room to walk in with a Boarded 
Floor ; for thacof ;£arth, or Brick,,is too. cold or 

noift.. After three or four Weeks, Jet them walk 
in your Court-Iard, or Garden, to pick Worms, 
provided there is no Sinks,or Puddles of ftinking 
Water, which is as bad as Poyfon for them to 
drink, engendring corrupt Dé/ea/es. 

~ After this manner keep them until. you..can 


know the Cock-Chickeus from the Hens ;.and. 


when you perceive their Combs, or Wattles to 
appear, cut them off, anointing the Soar with 
{weet Butter until well; and this will:make them 
Kiaye fine, fimall , flender , and fmooth Heads ; 
whereas if you let the Combs grow. to their big- 
nefS, and then. cut them off,. it will caufe them 
to have gouty thick Heads, with great Lumps ; 
neither is the Flux of Blood good, for the leaft 
lofs of Blood in a feathered Fowl is very dan- 
gerous. 

Let the Cock-Chickens go with their Hens till 
they begin to fight with one another ; but then 
{eparate them into feyeral Walks,and that Walk is 
the beft that is freeft from the refort of others. 

Let the Feeding place be upon foft dry Ground, 
or upon Boards; for to feed them upon Pave- 
ments, or on Plaifter-Floors , will make. their 
Beaks blunt and weak, fo that it will hinder 
their holding faft. Any white Corn, as Oats, 
Barly, ot Wheat, is good Food for a Cock in his 
walk 3 fo are Toaffs , or Crufts of Bread fteept 
in Drink, or Wine; for it will both {cowr and 
cool them inwardly. 

If your Chickens begin to Crow at about 
fix Months old clear and loud, or at un- 
feafonable times, ‘tis a fign of Cowardife 
and Falfhood, fo that they are not worth the 
rearing; for the true Cock is very long before 
he can get his Voice, and then he obferyes his 
Fours. 

To one Cock four or five Hens are fufficient ; 
for they are of fo hot a Nature, and will Tread 
fo much, that they foon confume their Natural 
ftrength. 

At two years old you may 
Battle, as not being before perfeét and compleat 
in every Member; for to fuffer him to Fight 
When his Spurs are but Warts, you may know 
- ‘his Courage, but not his Goodnefs. 

You muft alfo be circumfpect about the Pearch 
whereon he Roofteth: for if it be too fimall in 
the gripe, or crooked, or fo ill placed that he 


COCK FI GH ‘Lt N G: 


can’t fit without Rradln it will make him un- 
eyen Heel’d, and by confequence no good ftriker. 
Seeing therefore that the Perch is of fuch confe- 
-quence for the marring or making them ; the beft 
way is to havea row of little Pearches, not above 
feven or eight Zaches long, and about a Foot from 
the Ground, fo that with eafé they may go up 
to them; and being fet, muft have their Legs 
clofé, the fhortnefs of the Rearth nor admitting 
rootherwile: And fr is a ean. hat be that is a- 
clofe fitter, is evér-a narrow firiker.~ ~~ : 
You muft alfo be careful, that when your 
Cock doth Leap from the Pearch,that the Ground 
be foft whereon’ he ligheth;\ for hard Ground 
caufeth Goutine/s. SVS 


Of Dyetting and Ordering Cocks. 


jee: the Dyerting and Ordering a Cock for the 
20 


Battle, which is. the principal thing; (for 
the beft Cock Undyetted, is notableto encounter . 
with the worft that is Dyetted;) obferve thefe 
Directions. e5 fe 

The beft time to take up your Cocks is about 
the latter end. of Auguft (for from that time to 
the latter end of May, Cockéng is in requeft) and 
having viewed them well, and that they are 
found, hard, Feathered , and full Summed , put 
them into feyeral Pens, \ Now for the true ma- 

30 King them, it were convenient to vific fome 
Cock-Mafter ; for an ocular fight is far better 
than a verbal Direction ;. only let me tell ‘you, it 
fhould be made of clofé Boards well joyn’d to- 
gether, all but the Fore-front , which muft be 
made open, like a Grate; the Bars about two 
Inches apart; and before the Grate two large 
Troughs of foft Wood, the one for Water, and the 
other for Meat; the Door of the Grate to be 
made to lift up and down, and of fuch largenefs, 

4o aS with eafé toputthe Cock in and out, and to 
cleanfe the Pen daily, to keepit{weet. The Pex 
fhould be at leaft three foo high, and two foot 
fquare ; of thefe Pes many may be joyned in 
one Front, according to the ufé you haye for 
them. ; 

For the firft three or four Days that they are 
put into their Pens, feed them only with old 
White Bread, the Craft pared away, and cut into 
little {mall {quare Bits, with which feed them at - 


50 Sun-rifing, Noon, and Sun-fet, giving them about 


an Handful at a time; and befure, let them nor 
be without good frefh Water. ; 
After they have been thus fed four Days, and 
their Crops cleared of the Corn,Worms, and other 
courfe Feeding, in the Morning take them out 
of their Pens, and putting a pair of Hors upon 
each of their Hee/s, which Hots are foft bum- 
bafted Rouls of Leather covering their Spurs, 
that they can’t hurt or bruife one another, and 


pie a Cock to the 60 fo fetting them down (that is, two-at a time) on 


the Green Grafs, let them fight, and buffer each 
other a good while, provided they do not wound 
or draw Blood of each other , and this is called 
Sparring of Cocks. The reafon of thus exer- 
cifing them is, to chafe and heat their Bodies, to 
break the fat and gluc within them, and tocaufe 
it to come away. 

Your 


COCK-FI 
Sparred {ufficiently , and 
Pant, and grow Weary, take 

them up, and unty their Avors; then being pro- 

vided with ‘deep Straw-Baskets, made for that 
purpofe, with {Weet foft Straw to the middle; 
put into each Basket a Cock » covering him over 
with the like Straw to the top; then pur ‘6n the 

Lid clofe, and fo let him ftove ‘and {weat till the 
‘Evening: But before you put him into the Ba/: 

ket, give him apretty big Lump of fiveet Butter, 

with white Suear-Candy, and fome Rofemary finely 
chopt, and this ‘Scouring will bring away" his 

Greafe, and breed Breath and Strength. 

In the Evening (about four or five of the Clock) 
take them out of the Stoving Baskets, and lick: 
ing their Heads and Eyes all over, putthem into 
the Pens; then take a good Handful of Bread 
{mall cut, put it to each in their 71 roughs , and 
PifS therein, {© that the Cocks may take the 
Bread out of the warm @rine, and this will 
{cour and cleanfe both their Heads and Bodies 
extreamly, ; 

The Bread that you muft now and after: 
ward give them, muft not be fine White 
Bread; b.ta fort made for that purpofe , after 
this manner. Take half a Peck of Wheat-Meal, 
with the like quantity of fine Oatmeal; mix thefe 
together, and knead them into a {tiff Paft with 
Ale, the Whites of twelve Fges, and half a Pound 
of Butter. This Pa/ being well wrought, make 
into broad thin Cakes , and being three or four 
Days old, and the Blifterings cut away, cut it 
into little {quare Bits, and fo give it the Cocks. 
There be fome thac will mix in the {aid Bread 
Licorice, Annice-feeds, with other hot Spices ; bur 
this is not good, as making them too hot at 
Heart, fo that when they come to the latter end 
of a Burtel, they are overcome with their hear. 

Having fed your Cocks thus all the Night after 
their Sparring, the next day let them reft , only 
give them their ordinary Feedings of Bread and 
Water ; then the next day (which is the fecond 
day after their Sparring ) take them into a fait 
even green Clofe, there fet down one of them, 
and haying a Dunghill Cock in your Arms, thew 
it him, running from him, enticing him to follow 
you; and fo chafe him up and down for about half 
an hour, fuffering him now and then to have a 
ftroak at him; and when you fee him well 
heated and panteth, take him‘up and carry him 
tohis Pex, the like do with the reft * and there 
give him this Scouring: Take freth Butter (that 
1s without Sa/t) half a Pound, beat it in a Mor- 
tar, with the Leaves of Herb of Grace, Elyfop, 
and Rofemary , until the Herds are incorporated 
therein, and that the Butter is brought to a 
green Salve, and of this give the Cock a Roul ot 
two, as bigas hecan well fwallow; then Stove 
him in the Basket, as aforefaid, until the Evening ; 
then take him out, put him in his Pev, and feed 
him as before directed. 

The next Day let him reft and feed, and the 
Day following Spar himagain ; and this Method 
obferve every other Day for the firft Fortnight 
to Spar, or Chafe him, as being the moft natural 
and kindlieft Heats; but forget not to give him 
a Scouring after every Heat as aforefaid, for the 


Your Cocks having 
that you fee them 


GCHLEIN SG. 
breaking and cleanfing him from Greafe, Gluts 
and Fi/th, which | ing in his Body caufeth Pur: 

"finefS and Faintnele » fo that he can’t ftand out 
the latter end of & Bartel. eae, 

Thus having fed your Cock the firft Fortnight, 
obférve' the fame Rules the next Fortnight ; but 
for aWeek do not Spar him, or give him Hears, 
above twice a Week, fo that three or four times 
in the Fortnight will be fufficient’; ‘and each time 

10 Stove and Scour him according tg the nature. of 
his A¥ears , lon “Heats requiring longer Szovin 
as alfo greater'Stouriig. Bur if you find him it 
food Breath, and Fequires but’! ight Feats, then 
ftove him the le, “ind give hint the lefS Scour: 
i rfl HDAC ANKE 
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For the third Fortnight, which compleats the 
fix Weeks (which is ’ ufficient to prepare a Cock 
for Battel ): feed-him as aforetaid 5 but Spar hin 
not at all for fear of making ‘his’ Aad tender 
20 anid fore ; neither‘sive him any violent exercife, 
but only two of three times inthe Fortnight, et 
him’ moderately be chaft up ahd ‘down to main- 
tain his Wind ; and’ now’ and theh' Cuff 'a Cock, 
Which''you mtift hold to him § “your harids ; 
which’ doné give him his Scone’ well vould up 
in’ Powder ‘of! Broniy Sugar Cand} tor the Cbve 
being now come to his perfect Breath’, and clear 
from filth in his Body, the Sugar Candy prevents 
that Sicknef$ which the Scouring would then 
30 caufe, and alfo ftrengthens Nature againft the 


Medicine. 
He fix Weeks Fe 
finding 
fit to fight ; 
leaft three D 
emptied of 
49 Pit. 

Being brought into the Pit, your chief care 
muft be iathe Matching him, in which confifts 
the greateft glory of a Cock-Mafter ; therefore in 
your Matching there are two things to be con- 
fidered , viz. the Strength of Cocks, and the 
Length of Cocks ; forif he be too ftrong, he will 
over-bear your Cock, not permitting him to rife, 
or ftrike with any advantage ; and if he be too 
long; your Cock fhall hardly catch his Head , fo 

so that he can neither endanger Eye, nor Life. Now 
for the knowledge of thefe two Rules, as for his 
Strength, ‘tis known by the thicknelS of his 
Body, that Cock being held flrongeft which is 
largeft in the Garth, which may be eafily known 
by the meafuring him with your Fingers; and 
asfor his Length, ’tis as eafily known by gripin 
him about the middle, caufing him to faeecl 
forth his Zegs ; bur if you doubt lofS in the one, 
yet fure to gain in the other, you may venture a 

60 Match. 

Your Cock being match’d thus, prepare him to 
the Bartle: Firft, with a pair of fine Cock-Sheers 
cut off all his Main clofe to his Neck » from his 
Head to the fetting on of his Shoulders; then 
clip off all the Feathers from his Tail clofe to 
his Rump, which the more Scarlet it appears, the 
better eftate of Body he is in: ‘Then take his 

Bbbb Wings, 


Matching and Fishting Cocks, 


eding being finifhed , and 
your Cock in /u/t and breath , he is 
always obferving that he have at 
ays reft before Fighting, and be well 
Meat before you bring him into the 
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Wings, extending them forth by the firft Feather, 
clip the reft flopewife with sharp Points, that in 
his rifing he may endanger the Eyes of his Ad* 
verfary ; then with a fharp A’nzfe f{erape {mooth, 
and fharpen his Beak ; and alfo fmooth , and 
fharpen his Spurs: And laftly, fee that there be 
no Feathers about the Crown of his Head for his 
Adyerfary to take hold of, and then with your 
Spittle moiften his Head all over, and fo turn 
him into the P## to try his Fortune. 

The Battle being ended, your firft bufinefs 
inuft be to fearch his Wounds, and fuch as you 
find, fuck out the Blood with your Mouth; then 
wafh them with warm @rive to keep them from 
rankling, and prefently give hima bit or two of 
your beft Scouring, and fo Stove him up as hot 
as you can for oe Night ; and inthe Morning 
take him forth, and if you.fee his Head much 
fwell'd, fuck them with your Mouth as aforefaid, 


COCKiFIGHTING. 


but twice a day fuck and dréfS his) Wouitids, 
feeding him as aforefaid. 

But if your Cock hath received any-hurt in -his 
Eye, then take a Leaf -or two of right Grouny- 
Ivy, that is, fuch as grows in little Tufts in the 
bottom of Hedges; chew this in your Mouth 
very well, fucking out the Juice, which {quirting 
intojhis Eye two.or three times will foon cure it, 
provided the fight is mot pierced ;. and it will 


x0 alfo preferve the Aye from Films,Faws,Warts,Se. 


If your Cock hath Veihed jhimfeélf either by 
narrow Striking , or other crofs Blow, :find out 
the Wound, and prefently bind unto ic the foft 
Down of. a are, and it-will both f{tanch it, and 
cure it, 

After your Wounded Cocks aré put forth to 
their Walks, as being fit to go abroad, and 
when you come to vific them in about a Month 
or two after, if you find any hard {fielling 


and Zathe them with warm @rine. Then having 20 Bunches about their Heads, blackifh at one end, 


the Powder of the Herb Robert well dryed and 
finely fifted , Pounce all the Sore places there: 
with, and give him a good handful of Bread to 
ear out of warm Wine, and then put him into the 
Stove again, as before directed, being very careful 
that no Air come to him till the Swe//ing is gone; 


tis a fign of unfound Cores; and then with a 
fharp Pex-Kuife open them , and crufh out the 
faid Cores; then fuck out all the Corruption , 
and fill theHoles with fre/h Butter , which wilt 
perfect the Cure. : 

And thus much for Cock-fighting. 
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